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INTRODUCTION 


THE  BETROTHED 


The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determioed  upon  as 
the  title  of  the  following  series  of  these  novels,  rather 
by  the  advice  of  the  few  friends  whom  death  has  now 
rendered  still  fewer,  than  by  the  author's  own  taste.  Not 
but  that  he  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest  which  might 
be  excited  by  the  very  name  of  the  Crusades,  but  he  was 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  that  interest  was  of  a 
character  which  it  might  be  more  easy  to  create  than  to 
satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  so  magnificent  a  sub- 
ject each  reader  might  be  induced  to  call  up  to  his  im- 
agination a  sketch  so  extensive  and  so  grand  that  it  might 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  fill  it  up,  who  would 
thus  stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with 
him  a  standard  to  measure  his  own  stature,  and  showing 
himself,  therefore,  says  Sterne,  '^  a  dwarf  more  ways 
than  one." 

It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it,  that 
the  publisher  and  author,  however  much  their  general  in- 
terests are  the  same,  may  be  said  to  differ  so  far  as  title- 
pages  are  concerned  ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  the  tale-telling 

rt,  if  it  could  be  termed  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  a 
taking  title,  as  it  is  called,  best  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  bookseller,  since  it  often  goes  far  to  cover  his  risk, 
aad  sells  an  edition  not  un frequently  before  the  public 
have  well  seen  it.  But  the  author  ought  to  seek  more 
permanent  fame,  and  wish  that  his  work,  when  its  leaves 
are  first  cut  open,  should  be  at  least  fairly  judged  of. 
Thus  many  of  the  best  novelists  have  been  anxious  to 
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give  their  works  such  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's 
power  to  conjecture  their  con  ten  ts,  until  they  siiould  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  them. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders 
from  being  the  title  fixed  on  ;  and  the  celebrated  year  of 
projects  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five)  being  the 
time  of  publication,  an  introduction  was  prefixed  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  the  day. 

The  first  tale  of  the  series  was  influenced  in  its  struc- 
ture, rather  by  the  wish  to  avoid  the  general  expectations 
which  might  be  formed  from  the  titte,  than  to  comply 
with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest.  The 
story  was,  therefore,  less  an  incident  belonging  to  the 
Crusades,  than  one  which  was  occasioned  by  the  singular 
cast  of  mind  introduced  and  spread  wide  by  those  me- 
morable undertakings.  The  confusion  among  families 
was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary 
preponderance  of  this  superstition.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  Crusader,  returning  from  his  long  toils  of  war 
and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family  augmented  by  some 
young  off-shoot,  of  whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give 
no  very  accurate  account,  or  perhaps  to  find  his  marriage- 
bed  filled,  and  chat,  instead  of  becoming  nurse  to  an  old 
man,  his  household  dame  had  preferred  being  the  lady- 
love of  a  young  one.  Numerous  are  the  stories  of  this 
kind  told  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  returned 
knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat  down  good- 
naturedly  contehted  with  the  account  which  his  lady  gave 
of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindi- 
cate his  honour,  which,  after  all,  had  been  endangered 
chiefly  by  his  forsaking  his  household  gods  to  seek  ad- 
ventures in  Palestine. 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a 
family  once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent  which  would  not 
have  misbecome  a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron,  somewhat 
elderly  we  may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom  young 
lady,  and  some  months  after  their  union  he  left  her  to  ply 
the  distaff  alone  in  bis  old  tower^  among  the  mountains 
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of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tweed. 
He  returned  after  seven  or  eight  years,  no  uncommon 
s|)ace  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  found  his  family 
had  not  been  lonely  in  his  absence,  the  lady  having  been 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  (of  whose  approach 
she  could  give  the  best  account  of  any  one,)  who  hung 
on  her  skirts,  and  called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such 
as  the  baron  would  have  longed  to  call  his  son,  but  that 
be  could  by  no  means  make  his  age  correspond,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  civilians,  with  his  own  departure  for 
Palestine.  He  applied  to  h'ls  wife,  therefore,  for  the 
solution  of  this  dilemma.  The  lady,  after  many  jQoods 
of  tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion,  inform- 
ed the  honest  gentleman,  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by 
the  banks  of  the  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from  a 
deep  eddy,  still  known  and  termed  Tweed-pool,  who 
deigned  to  inform  her  that  he  was  the  tutelar  genius  of 
the  stream,  and,  bongrCj  malgre,  became  the  father  of  the 
sturdy  fellow,  whose  appearance  had  so  much  surprised 
her  husband.  This  story,  however  suitable  to  Pagan 
times,  would  have  met  with  full  credence,  from  few  of 
the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife  was  young  and 
beautiful,  the  husband  old  and  in  his  dotage  ;  her  family 
(the  Frasers,  it  is  believed)  were  powerful  and  warlike, 
and  the  baron  had  had  Bghting  enough  in  the  holy  wars. 
The  event  was,  that  he  believed,  or  seemed  to  believe, 
the  tale,  and  remained  contented  with  the  child  with 
whom  his  wife  and  the  Tweed  had  generously  presented 
him.  The  only  circumstance  which  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  the  incident  was,  that  the  youth  retained  the  name 
of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie.  The  baron,  meanwhile,  could 
not,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  says,  "  Keep  the  cradle  row- 
ing," and  the  Tweed  apparently  thought  one  natural  son 
was  family  enough  for  a  decent  Presbyterian  lover ;  and 
so  little  gall  had  the  baron  in  his  composition,  that  having 
bred  up  the  young  Tweed  as  his  heir  while  he  lived,  he 
left  him  in  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and  the  son  of  the 
river-god  founded  the  family  of  Drummelzier  and  others, 
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from  whom  have  flowed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  "  many  a  brave  fellow,  and  many  a  bauld  lent.'' 
The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the 
same  nature — it  exists  in  a  collection  of  German  popular 
songs,  entitled,  Sammlung  Deutschen  Volkslieder,  Ber- 
lin, 1807;  published  by  Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der 
Hagen.  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  a 
manuscript  chronicle  of  Nk^olas  Thomann,  chaplain  to 
St.  LfConard  in  Wiessenhorn,  and  dated  1533.  The 
ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  supposed,  from 
the  language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Noble  Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Ger- 
many, about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  St. 
Thomas,  with  the  geography  of  whk;h  we  are  not  made 
acquainted,  resolves  to  commit  his  castle,  dominions,  and 
lady,  to  the  vassal  who  should  pledge  him  to  keep  watch 
over  them  till  the  seven  years  of  his  pilgrimage  were  ac- 
complished. His  chamberlain,  an  elderly  and  a  cautious 
man,  declines  the  trust,  observing,  that  seven  days,  in- 
stead of  seven  years,  would  be  the  utmost  space  to  which 
he  would  consent  to  pledge  hfmself  for  the  fidelity  of  any 
woman.  The  esquire  of  the  NoWe  Moringer  confidently 
accepts  the  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and  the 
baron  departs  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  seven  years  are 
now  elapsed,  all  save  a  single  day  and  night,  when,  be- 
hold, a  vision  descends  on  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  sleepi> 
in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 

"  It  was  tb«  Doble  Morin^r  within  an  orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice, '  'Tis  ti^ie,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake— 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

"  *  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thv  steeds  another  rein. 
And  sloop  them  to  another's  will  thy  ^llaut  vasKal  train ; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair. 
This  night,  within  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marstetteu's  heir/  " 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St. 
Thomas,  to  rescue  him  from  the  impending  shame,  which 
his  devotion  to  his  patron  had  placed  him  in  danger  of 
incurring.      St.  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt  the  ju3- 
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tice  of  the  imputation,  performs  a  miracle.  The  Morin- 
ger*s  senses  were  drenched  in  oblivion,  and  when  he 
waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of  his  own  domain  ; 
on  hb  right  the  Castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the 
mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far  dbtant  from  the 
Castle. 

''  He  leaned  upon  his  pilgrim's  slafT,  and  to  the  mill  be  drew^- 
So  altered  was  his  ^rooijly  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
The  baron  to  the  mnler  said, '  Good  friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  ^rour  land,  what  tidings  may  Uiere  beV 

*'  The  miller  answered  him  again — *  He  knew  of  little  news, 
bave  that  the  ladv  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souU,  he  was  a  worthy  lord^ 

"  '  Of  bim  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  mc  living  free — 
God  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave^  he  aye  was  kind  to  roe ! 
And  when  8t.  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll, 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole/  " 

The  baron  proceeds  to  the  Castle  gate,  which  is  bolted 
to  prevent  intrusion,  while  the  inside  of  the  mansion 
rung  with  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady.  The 
pilgrim  prayed  the  porter  for  entrance,  conjuring  him  by 
his  own  sufl^erings,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  late  Moringer ; 
by  the  orders  of  his  lady,  the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

"  Then  np  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow } 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  liis  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sal  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe  and  wrong ; 
Short  while  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  bim  seemed  lillle  space  so  long. 

"  Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  eome  was  evening  hoar, 
The  time  was  nigli  when  new  mac^  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower, 
'  Our  Castle's  wont,'  a  bride's  man  said, '  hath  been  both  firm  and  loDgu- 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halb  till  he  shall  chant  a  song.'  '* 

When  thus  called  upon,  the  disguised  baron  sung  the 
ibllowing  melancholy  ditty  : — 

" '  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,'  'twas  thHs  the  pilgrim  sung, 
*  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue. 
Once  did  I  sit,  tbou  briaegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  a-,  thiiie, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  oride,  with  all  ber  charms,  was  mine. 

" '  But  time  traced  furrows  oa  my  ftice,  and  1  grew  silver-haired. 
For  locks  of  brown  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  leA  this  brow  and  beard  ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  i  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
Aad  aiingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  th«  lay  of  firoxen  ag«.'^ 
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The  lady^  moved  at  the  doleful  recollections  which  the 
palmer's  song  recalled,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The 
palmer,  having  exhausted  the  goblet,  returned  it,  and 
having  first  dropped  in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring,  requested 
the  lady  to  pledge  her  venerable  guest. 

"  The  HDr  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near, 
Then  mifl^it  you  bear  her  shriek  aloud,  *  The  Morin^r  is  here  !' 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seal,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
But  if  SM  wept  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

**  Full  loud  she  uttered  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saintly  power. 
That  had  restored  the  Moring^r  before  the  midnight  hour ; 
And  loud  she  uttered  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bride, 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

"  '  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,'  she  said, '  to  constant  matrons  due. 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight  so  steadfastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright. 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-nighu' 

"  It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 

He  kneeled  before  (he  M oringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw  ; 

'  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,'  these  were  the  words  he  said  : 

'  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head.' 

"  The  noble  Moringer  be  smjled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
'  He  gathers  wisdom  that  bath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day; 
My  cbughter  now  bath  fideen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair; 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

" '  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  bad  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.'  " 

There  is  also,  in  the  rich  6eld  of  German  romance, 
another  edition  of  this  story,  which  has  been  converted 
by  M.  Tieck  (whose  labours  of  that  kind  have  been  so 
remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantic 
dramas.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detail  it,  as  the 
present  author  adopted  his  idea  of  the  tale  chiefly  from 
the  edition  preserved  in  the  mansion  of  Haighhall,  of  old 
the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of  Bradshaigh,  now  pos- 
sessed by  their  descendants  on  the  female  side,  the  Earls 
of  Balcarras.  The  story  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
Noble  Moringer,  only  there  is  no  miracle  of  St.  Thomas 
to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protestants.  I  am  permitted, 
by  my  noble  friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to 
print  the  following  extract  from  the  fisimily  genealogy. 
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Aanr  to  i^  (e^  teas  SI  7  Skolt  tiefre  of  99ngt 

grtat  ttamtttcr  anH  91  I  Xovfslit  Aii^ati) 

dottUa^  am^  marr(f)  l  JSUccHcolie  anil  lia^  Ituut 

Co  ^  fkia.Q.Wi     2. 

Of  tl^0  5«latirl  in  a  stars  65  traTyftion  of  uttSoutttf 
brrfts  tfyst  in  &^  nnuiiam  Sratrofiafir's  arb»mcc 
befnor  10  searrs  atoas  in  tQe  toarni)  e^r 
tiarrftH  a  toelcb  tt^.  Jb^  223{n{am  retornfnoe 
from  tbr  toareis  canu  in  a  l^almers  b^t^it  s^no^ 
ngst  tije  J^oorr  to  bsfif)^*    aza^o  to^en  n^t  jsato  4^ 
conortrfnir  t^at  9e  fabourcH  i^tr  former 
bttsiiaHli  tntfi^  for  tobf  cb  tfie  ttt  tj^anticeH  ber 
at  tDitb  J^i^  WLiUiam  \Btnt  ant  matte  ){m  jselfe 
Bnatene  to  bis  Sentiants  in  taicb  siiace  tbe  Itt 
fleH.  bttt  neare  to  Ketaiton  l^rke  Jb^  ilSUIKam  otter:* 
tooke  bi«  ^nitt  jtfite  bitn*   S:!pe  saitt  Bame 
^ftabea  bias  eniosneb  bs  %er  confessor  to 
boe  ^mnanees  bs  ooino  onest  eners  bieeft 
barr&Htt  anb  bare  legg'b  to  a  ffrosse  ner  Wilgan 
from  tbe  b«(fibt  toClest  sbe  liueb  S^  in  caUeb 
iKabb  I  to  tbis  bas ;  &r  tfier  monument  Eites 
in  biiflan  et^nttli  as  sou  see  tl^er  ^^ortfb 

An:  Dom:  I3i5. 
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There  were  many  vestiges  around  Haighhall^  both  of 
the  Catholic  penances  of  the  Lady  -Mabel,  and  of  this 
melancholy  transaction  in  particular ;  the  whole  hbtory 
w^s  within  the  memory  of  man  portrayed  upon  a  glass 
window  in  the  hall,  where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
preserved.  Mab's  Cross  is  still  extant.  An  old  decayed 
building  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Lady 
Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  penance,  by  walking « 
hither  from  Haighhall  barefooted  and  barelegged  for  the 
performance  of  her  devotions.  This  relic,  to  which  an 
anecdote  so  curious  is  annexed,  is  now  unfortunately 
ruinous.  Time  and  whitewash,  say5  Mr.  Roby,  have 
altogether  defaced  the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  lady  on 
the  tomb.  The  particulars  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Roby's 
Traditions  of  Lancashire,*  to  winch  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  particulars.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bradshaigh  was  irreparably  offended  against  the  too 
hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  certainly  showed  himself 
of  a  more  6ery  mould  than  the  Scottish  and  German 
barons  who  were  heroes  of  the  former  tales.  The  tra- 
dition, which  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told 
to  him  by  the  late  Lady  Balcarras.  He  was  so  much 
struck  with  it,  that  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legendary 
lore,  he  inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note  to  Waverley,f 
the  first  of  his  romantic  ofiences.  Had  he  then  known, 
as  he  now  does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely 
that,  as  directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt  for  making  an 
epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  Guardian,  he  would  have 
kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity. 

As,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told, 
and  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  as  it  was  sufficiently 
interwoven  with  the  Crusades,  the  wars  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Marches  were  selected 
as  a  period  when  all  freedoms  might  be  taken  with  the 
strict  truth  of  history  without  encountering  any  well- 
known  fact,  which  might  render  the  narrative  improbable. 

*  A  very  elegant  work,  2  vols.  1829.    By  J.  Roby,  M .  R.  8. 1. 
t  Waverley,  present  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  and  Note  4. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which  vindicates  the  proba- 
bility of  the  tale,  will,  with  its  wars  and  murders,  be  best 
found  deficribed  in  the  following  passage  of  Gry%th  Ap 
Edwin's  wars. 

''  Th'is  prince  in  conjunction  with  Algar,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, who  had  been  banished  irom  England  as  a  traitor, 
in  the  reign  of  Eklward  the  Confessor,  marched  into 
Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  revenge  the  death  of  hb  brother  Rhees, 
whose  head  had  been  brought  to  Edward  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  sent  by  that  king  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations which  he  had  committed  against  the  Endish  on 
the  borders.  To  stop  these  ravages,  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced  with  an 
army,  not  of  Englbh  alone,  but  of  mercenary  Normans 
and  French,  whom  he  had  entertained  in  hb  service, 
against  GryflTyth  and  Algar.  He  met  them  near  Here- 
ford, and  oflfered  them  battle,  which  the  Wekh  monarch, 
who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and  never  had 
fought  without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted.  The  earl 
had  commanded  hb  Englbh  forces  to  fight  on  horse- 
back, in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  against  their  usual 
custom  ;  but  the  Wdsh  making  a  furious  and  desperate 
charge,  that  nobleman  himself^  and  the  foreign  cavalry 
led  by  him,  were  so  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that 
they  shamefully  fled  without  fighting  ;  which  being  seen 
by  the  English,  they  also  turned  their  backs  on  the  ene- 
my, who,  having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  triumph- 
antly into  Hereford,  spoiled  and  fired  the  city,  razed  the 
walls  to  the  ground,  slaughtered  some  of  the  citizens, 
led  many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Webh  Chronicle)  left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and 
ashes.  After  this  exploit  they  immediately  returned 
into  Wales,  undoubtedly  from  a  desire  of  securing  their 
prisoners,  and  the  rk^h  plunder  they  had  gained.  The 
King  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Eari  Harold  to 
collect  a  great  army  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
assembling  them  at  Gloucester,  advanced  from  thence  to 
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invade  tlie  dominions  of  Gryfiyth  in  North  Wales.  He 
perfornied  his  orders,  and  penetrated  into  that  country 
without  resistance  from  the  Welsh  ;  Gryffyth  and  Algar 
returning  into  some  partsof  South  Wales.  What  were  their 
reasons  for  this  conduct  we  are  not  well  informed  ;  nor 
why  Harold  did  not  pursue  his  advantage  against  them  ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  thought  it  more  advisable  at  this 
time  to  treat  with,  than  subdue,  them  ;  for  he  left  North 
Wales,  and  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Hereford,  while  negotiations  were  carrying  on  with 
<yryffyth,  which  soon  after  produced  the  restoration  of 
Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not  very  honourable 
to  England,  as  he  made  no  satisfaction  for  the  mischief 
lie  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any  submissions  to  Edward. 
Harold  must  doubtless  luive  had  some  private  and  forci- 
ble motives  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.  The  very  next  • 
year  the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what  ouarrcl  we  know 
not,  made  a  new  incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
many  more  of  the  English,  both  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men. Edward  was  counselled  by  Harold,  and  Leofrick, 
£arl  of  Mercia,  to  make  peace  with  him  again  ;  which 
he  again  broke  :  nor  could  he  be  restrained  by  any 
means,  from  these  barbarous  inroads,  before  the  year 
one  thousand  and  sixty-three ;  when  Edward,  whose 
patience  and  paci6c  disposition  had  been  too  much 
abused,  commissioned  Harold  to  assemble  the  whole 
strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  war  upon  him  in  his 
own  country,  till  he  had  subdued  or  destroyed  him. 
That  general  acted  so  vigorously,  and  with  so  much  ce- 
lerity, that  he  had  like  to  have  surprised  him  in  his 
palace  :  but  just  before  the  English  forces  arrived  at  his 
gate,  having  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
and  seeing  no  other  means  of  safety,  he  threw  himself 
with  a  few  of  his  household  into  one  of  his  ships  which 
happened  at  the  instant  to  be  ready  to  sail,  and  put  to 
sea." — Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.ii.  p.  388. 
This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  fictitious  tale  told  in  the  Romance. 
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MINUTES 


Of  Sederunt  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Share-hold* 
eri  designing  to  form  a  Joint-Stock  Company y  united 
''or  the  purpose  of  writing  and  publishing  the  clcus  of 
works  called  the  Waverley  J^ovels^  held  in  the  Water- 
loo  Tavern f  Regents  Bridgey — Edinburgh^  \st  June^ 
1825. 

[Tbe  rMder  mast  have  remarked,  that  tbo  various  editions  of  the  proceed- 
i^;8  at  this  iseeliiur  were  givea  in  the  public  papers  witk  ratlwr  more  than 
oanal  ioaccnracy.  The  cause  of  this  was  no  ill-uniod  delicacy  on  the  part  of 
the  gemJemeo  of  the  pms  to  assert  their  privilege  of  nnhrersal  preseacc  wher- 
ever a  few  are  met  topHher,  and  to  commit  to  the  public  prinU  whatever  may 
thea  and  there  pass  oTthe  most  private  nature.  But  very  unusual  and  arltiiniry 
BBcthods  were  resorted  to  on  the  present  occasion  to  prevent  the  reportem  using 
a  right  which  is  generally  conceded  to  them  by  almost  all  meetings,  wbetlicr 
of  a  political  or  commercial  description.  Our  own  reporter,  indeed,  was  bold 
enoogh  to  secrete  himself  ander  the  Secretary's  table,  and  v^as  not  discovered 
tin  tte  meednfi^  was  well  nigh  over.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  he  suffered  much  iu 
person  from  fists  and  toes,  i^  two  or  three  principal  pages  were  tern  out  of  his 
note-book,  which  oocasioDS  kis  report  to  break  off  abruptly^  We  cauunt  but 
foasider  this  behaviour  as  more  particularly  illiberal  on  the  part  of  men  who 
are  themselves  a  kind  of  gentlemen  of  the  press ;  and  they  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  fortunate  tMt  the  misused  reporter  has  sought  no  other  ven- 
geance than  from  the  tone  of  acidity  vrith  wnich  he  has  seasoned  his  account 
of  their  proceedings. — Edmhmrgk  Netotpaper.} 

A  MEETING  of  the  eentleoieD  and  others  interested 
in  the  celebrated  publications  called  the  Waverlcy 
Novels,  having  been  called  by  public  advertisement, 
the  same  was  respectably  attended  by  various  literary 
characters  of  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the  first 
place  understood  that  individuals  were  to  be  denom- 
inated by  the  names  assigned  to  them  in  the  publi- 
cations in  question,  the  Elidolon,  or  image  of  the  author. 
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was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,  Esq.  of  Monkbarns,  was  requested  to  act  as 
secretary. 

The  Preses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  follow- 


"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  need  scarce  remind  you,  that  we  have  a  joint  in- 
terest in  the  valuable  property  which  has  accumulated 
under  our  common  labours.  While  the  J)ublic  have  been 
idly  engaged  in  ascribing  to  one  individual  or  another  the 
immense  mass  o(  various  matter  which  the  labours  of 
many  had  accumulated,  you,  gentlemen,  well  know,  that 
every  person  in  this  numerous  assembly  has  had  his 
share  in  the  honours  and  profits  of  our  common  suc- 
cess*. It  is  indeed  to  me  a  mystery  how  the  sharp- 
sighted  could  suppose  so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  jest  and  earnest,  humorous  and  pathetic,  good, 
bad,  and  mdifierent,  amounting  to  scores  of  volumes, 
could  be  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doc- 
trine so  well  laid  down  by  tlie  immortal  Adam  Smith, 
concerning  the  division  of  labour.  Were  those  who  en- 
tertained an  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise  enough  to  know 
that  it  requires  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so 
trifling  as  a  pin — twenty  couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an  ani- 
mal so  insignificant  as  a  fox  .^" — '- 

"  Hout,  man  !"  said  a  stout  countryman,  "  I  have  ar 
grew-bitch  at  hame  will  worry  the  best  tod  in  Pomora- 
grains,  before  ye  could  say   dumpling.'* 

"  Who  is  that  person  .^"  said  the  Preses,  with  some 
warmth,  as  it  a|)peared  to  us. 

"  A  son  of  Dandie  Dinmont*s,"  answered  the  un- 
abashed rustic.  '^  God,  ye  may  mind  him,  1  think  !— 
ane  o'  the  best  in  your  aught,  1  reckon.  And,  ye  see, 
I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and  maybe  something  mair, 
and  a  wheen  shares  in  this  buik-trade  of  yours." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "  peace,  I  pray  thee, 
peace.  Gentlemen,  when  thus  interrupted,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  introducing  the  business  of  this  meeting,  being. 
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as  is  known  to  most  of  70U,  the  discussion  of  a  propo- 
sition now  on  your  table,  which  1  myself  had  the  honour 
to  suggest  at  last  meeting,  namely,  that  we  do  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  ordinary,  to 
associate  ys  into  a  corporate  body,  and  give  us  a  ptrsona 
standi  in  judicioj  with  full  power  to  prosecute  and  bring 
to  conviction  all  encroachers  upon  our  exclusive  privilege, 
in  the  manner  therein  to  be  made  and  provided.     In 

letter  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dousterswivel  which  I 
jave  received " 

Oldbuck,  warmly — "  I  object  to  that  fellow's  name 
being  mentioned  ;  he  is  a  common  swindler." 

"  For  shame  !  Mr.  Qldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "  to 
use  such  terms  respecting  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the 
great  patent  machine  erected  at  Grooingen,  where  they 
put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and  take  out  ruffled  shirts 
at  the  other,  witnout  the  aid  of  hackle  or  rippling-comb, 
loom,  shuttle,  or  weaver,  scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress. 
He  had  just  completed  it,  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the  laundress  ;  but  when 
it  was  exhibited  before  his  honour  the  burgomaster,  it 
had  the  inconvenience  of  heating  the  smoothing-irons  red 
hot ;  excepting  which,  the  experiment  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory.    He  will  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  Well,"  added  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  if  the  scoundrel " 

"  Scoundrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "  is  a 
most  imseemly  expression,  and  I  must  call  you  to  order. 
Mr.  Dousterswivel  is  only  an  eccentric  genius." 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,"  muttered  Mr. 
Oldbuck  ;  and  then  said  aloud,  '*  and  if  this  eccentric 
genius  has  work  enough  in  singeing  the  Dutchman's  lin- 
en, what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  here  .^" 

"  Why,  he  is  of  opinion,  tliat  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
mechanism,  some  part  of  the  labour  of  composing 
these  novels  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  steam." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  this  propo- 
sal, and  the  words,  "  Blown  up,"  and  "  Bread  taken 
out  of  our  mouths ;"  and  "  They  might  as  well  construct 

1*      VOL.    I. 
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a  steam  parson,"  were  whispered.  And  it  was  not  with- 
out repeated  calls  to  order,  that  the  Preses  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  resuming  his  address. 

"  Order  ! — Order  !  Pray,  support  the  chair  !  Hear, 
hear,  hear  the  chair  !" 

''  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  this  mechan-> 
ical  operation  can  only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative which  are  at  present  composed  out  of  common- 
places, such  as  the  love-speeches  of  the  hero,  the  de- 
*scription  of  the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observations 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  distribution  of  happiness  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  has  sent  me 
some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show,  that,  by  placing 
the  words  and  phrases  technically  employed  on  these 
subjects,  in  a  sort  of  frame-work,  like  that  of  the  Sage 
of  Laputa,  and  changing  them  by  such  a  mechanical 
process  as  that  by  which  weavers  of  damask  alter  their 
patterns,  many  new  and  happy  combinations  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of  pumping  his  own 
brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  the  use  of  his 
fingers." 

"  I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Preses,"  said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Templeton  ;  '^  but  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
pose the  late  publication  of  Walladmor  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine." 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the  Preses  ; 
"  there  are  good  things  in  Walladmor,  I  assure  you,  had 
the  writer  known  anything  about  the  country  in  wliich  he 
laid  the  scene." 

"  Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  ourselves,  to 
lay  the  scene  in  such  a  remote  or  distant  country  that 
nobody  should  be  able  to  back-speer^  him,"  said  Mr. 
Oldbuck. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  "  you  must  con- 
sider the  thing  was  got  up  for  the  German  market, 
where  folks  are  no  better  judges  of  Welch  maimers 
than  of  Welch  crw."^ 

"  I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  fault 
of  our  own  next  venture,"  said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing 
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to  some  books  which  lay  on  the  table.  *^  I  fear  the 
manners  expressed  in  that  *  Betrothed^  cf  ours,  will 
scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Cymmerodion  ;  I 
could  have  Wished  that  Llluiyd  had  been  looked  into — 
that  Powel  had  been  eoosnlled — that  Lewis's  History 
had  been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertadcms  particu- 
larly, in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work." 

"  Weight  !"  said  Captain  Clutterbuck  ;  "  by  my, 
soul,  it  is  heavy  enough  already.  Doctor." 

"  Speak  to  the  chair,"  said  the  Preses,  rather  peevishly. 

*'  To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clut- 
terbuck, *^  thiit  ^  The  Betrothed'  is  heavy  enough  to 
break  down  the  chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cador-Edris 
itself.  I  must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind, 
'  The  Talisman'  goes  more  trippingly  off."^ 

'*  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the^worthy  min- 
ister of  Saint  Ronan's  Well  ;  '^  but  yet  I  must  say,  that 
being  so  kmg  engaged  upon  the  Siege  of  Ptolemais,  my 
work  ought  to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it 
oe,  before  any  other  upon  a  similar  subject  at  least." 

"  Your  siege,  Parson  !"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  great 
contempt ;  "  will  you  speak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings 
in  my  presence,  whose  great  Historical  Poem,  in  twenty 
books,  with  notes  in  proportion,  has  been  postponed  ad 
Ctracas  Kalendas  ?" 

The  Preses,  who  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing this  discussion,  now  spoke  with  dignity  and  determi- 
nation. "  Gendemen,'*  he  said,  "  tiiis  sort  of  discus- 
sion is  highly  irregular.  There  is  a  question  before  you, 
and  to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must  confine  your  attention. 
Priority  of  publication,  let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
is  always  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Criticism,  whose 
determination  on  such  subjects  is  without  appeal.  1 
declare  I  will  leave  the  chair,  if  any  more  extraneous 
maUer  be  introduced. — And  now,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
once  more  in  order,  I  would  wbh  to  have  some  gentle- 
man speak  upon  the  question,  whetlier,  as  associated  to 
carry  on  a  joint-stock  trade  in  fictitious  narrative,  in 
prose  and  verse,  we  ought  not  to  be  incorporated  by  Act 
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of  Parliament  ?  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  propo- 
sal ?    Vis  unita  fortior^  is  an  old  and  true  adage." 

"  Societas  mater  discordiarumy  is  a  brocard  as  ancient 
and  as  veritable,"  said  Oldbuck,  who  seemed  determin- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal  that 
was  ccuntenanced  by  the  chair. 

"  Come,  Monkbams,"  said  the  Preses,  in  liis  most 
coaxing  manner,  *^  you  have  studied  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions deeply,  and  know  there  must  be  a  union  of 
persons  and  talents  to  do  anything  respectable,  and 
attain  a  due  ascendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
TVes  faciunt  collegium — ^it  takes  three  monks  to  make 
a  convent." 

^'  And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck, 
not  in  the  least  softened  in  his  opposition  ;  '^  a  quota- 
tion as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  other." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "  you  know  the 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  *  Without  an 
association,  we  are  a  rope  of  sand.'  " 

"  I  know,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  it  would  have  been 
as  seemly  that  none  of  the  old  leaven  had  been  display- 
ed on  this  occasion,  though  you  be  the  author  of  a  Jac- 
obite novel.  1  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
after  1688  ;  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  im- 
mortal William  the  Third." 

"  And,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  Mr. 
Templeton,  whispering  Oldbuck,  ''  it  was  Seymour  made 
the  remark  to  the  Prince,  not  the  Prince  to  Sejrmour. 
But  this  is  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy,  poor 
gentleman  :  He  trusts  too  muth  to  his  memory  !  of 
late  years — failing  fast,  sir — breaking  up." 

"  And  breaking  down,  too,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  But 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty 
and  flashy  compositions,  to  take  the  assistance  of  men 
of  reading  and  of  solid  partd  ?" 

"  No  whispering — no  caballing — no  private  business, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  unfortunate  Preses, — who  reminded 
us  somewhat  of  a  Highland  drover,  engaged  in  gathering 
and  keeping  in  the  straight  r^ad  hiaexcursive  black  cattle. 
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«*  I  hare  not  yet  heard,**  he  contimied,  *^  a  shigld 
reasonable  objection  to  applying  for  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  draught  lies  on  the  table.  Yo\i  must 
be  aware  that  the  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civilized 
society  are,  in  these  our  days,  on  the  point  of  approach- 
ing to  each  other.  In  the  patriarchal  period,  a  man  was 
his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  shoemaker,  and  so  forth  ; 
and,  in  tlie  age  of  Stock^ompanies,  as  the  present  may 
ne  called,  an  individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to 
exercise  the  same  plurality  of  trades.  In  fact,  a  man 
who  has  dipt  largely  into  these  speculations,  may  com- 
bine his  own  expenditurp  with  the  improvement  of  his 
own  income,  just  like  the  ingenious  hydraulic  machine, 
which,  by  its  vory  waste,  raises  its  own  supplies  of  water. 
Such  a  person  buys  his  bread  from  his  own  Baking 
Company,  his  milk  and  cheese  from  his  own  Dairy  Com- 
pany, takes  off  a  ntvt  coat  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
Clothing  Company,  illuminates  his  house  to  advance  his 
own  Gas  Establishment,  and  drinks  an  additional  bottle 
of  wine  for  the  benefit  of  ^the  General  Wine  Impor- 
tation Company,  of  which'  he  is  himself  a  member. 
Every  act,  which  would  otherwise  be  One  of  mere 
extravagance,  is,  to  stich  a  person,  seasoned  with  the 
odor  Ineriy  ana  reconciled  to  prudence.  Even  if 
the  price  of  the  article  consumed  be  extravagant,  and 
the  quality  indifferent,  tiie  person,  who  is  in  a  manner 
bb  own  customer,  is  only  imposed  upon  'for  his  own 
benefit.  Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock  Company  of  Under- 
takers shall  unite  with  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  proposed 

by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G ,  under  the  firm  of 

Death  and  the  Doctor,  the  share-holder  might  contrive 
to  secure  to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slFce  of  his  own  death- 
bed and  funeral  expenses.  In  short,  Stock-Companies 
are  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  an  Incorporating  Act 
Will,  I  think,  be  particularly  useful  in  bringing  back  the 
body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  to  a 
spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necessary  to  success  in 
every  enterprise  where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labour, 
are  to  be  employed.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  state,  that, 
besides  several  differences  amongst  vourselves,  I  have 
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not  myself  for  some  time  been  treated  with  that  defer- 
ence among  you  which  circumstances  entitled  me  to 
expect." 

**  Hinc  Ula  lachrynutf*  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "  I  see  other  gen- 
tlemen impatient  to  deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire 
to  stand  in  no  man's  way.  1  therefore — my  place  in 
this  chair  forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion — beg 
some  gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for  revising  the 
draught  of  the  bill  now  upon  the  table,  and  which  has 
been  duly  circulated  among  those  having  interest,  and 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the  House 
early  next  session." 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Oldbuck  again  rose.  ^'  It  seems,  sir,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  chair,  ''  that  no  one  present  is  wil- 
ling to  make  the  motion  you  point  at.  I  am  sorry  no 
more  qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show  any 
reasons  in  the  -contrair,  and  that  it  has  fallen  on  me,  as 
we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the-cat  with  you  ;  anent  whilk 
phrase,  Pitscottie  liath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Angus " 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  the  speaker,  ^<  Have  a 
care  of  Pitscottie,"  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the 
hint,  went  on. 

"  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. — ^Well,  gentle- 
men, to  be  short,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
general  reasonings  whilk  have  this  day  been  delivered, 
as  I  may  say,  ex  cathedra  ;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy 
Preses  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  us,  per  ambages^ 
and  under  colour  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  despotic 
authority,  inconsistent  with  our  freedom  :  But  this  I  will 
say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stairs,  that 
whereas  last  year  you  might  have  obtained  an  act  incor- 
porating a  Stock  Company  for  riddling  ashes,  you  will 
not  be  able  |p  procure  one  this  year  for  gathering  pearls. 
What  signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting,  by 
inquiring  whetlier  or  not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door 
which  we  know  to  be  bohed  and  barred  in  our  face. 
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aod  in  the  fiioe  of  aH  the  companies  for  fire  or  air,  land 
or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen  blighted  ?" 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  ap- 
probation, in  which  the  words  might  be  distinguished, 
**  Needless  to  think  of  it*' — "  Money  thrown  awa3r** — 
"  Lost  before  the  committee,"  be.  tic.  be.  But  abo^'e 
the  tumuk,  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  different 
comers  of  the  room,  answered  ea^  other  dear  and  loud, 
like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  Saint  Dunstan's 
dock ;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation, 
endeavoured  lo  silence  them,  his  mtemiption  had  only 
the  eSEea  of  cutting  their  words  up  into  syUables,  thus,-— > 

Firtt  Voice.    «  The  Lord  Chan '' 

Second  Voice.     **  Lord  Lau " 

Chairwiahj  (loudly.)     **  Scandalum  magnatum.^ 

First  Voice.     "  The  Lord  Chancel ** 

Second  Voice.     **  The  Loirf  Lauder ? 

Chairman^  (louder  yet.)     "  Breach  of  Privilege.*' 
First  Voice.     «  The  Lord  Chancelter— " 
Second  Voice.    **  My  Lord  Lauderdale—" 
Ckairman^  (at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice.)  '<  Call- 
ed before  the  House." 

Both  Voices  together.  **  Will  never  consent  to  such 
a  biU." 

A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition, 
which  was  propounded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could 
be  contributed  by  tbe  united  clappers  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing, joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already  mentioned. 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  busi- 
ness of  tbe  meeting  as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to 
handle  their  hats  and  canes,  with  a  view  to  departure, 
when  the  Chairman,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  air  of  manifest  mortification  and  dis- 
pleasure, again  drew  himself  up,  and  commanded  atten- 
tion. AH  stopped,  though  some  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, as  if  under  the  predominating  influence  e^hat  is 
called  a  bore.  But  the  tenor  of  hb  discourse  soon 
excited  anxious  attention. 
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''  1  perceive,  gentleoMn,"  he  said,  ''  that  you  are  like 
the  young  birdsy  who  are  impatient  to  leave  their  moth* 
er's  nest-*-4ake  care  your  own  pen-feathers  are  strong 
enough  to  support  you  ;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am 
tired  of  supporting  on  my  wing  such  a  set  of  ungrateful 
gulls.  But  it  signiBes  nothing  speaking — ^I  will  no  bnger 
avail  myself  of  such  weak  ministers  as  you — I  will  discard 

fou— I  will  unbeget  you,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  says — 
will  leave  you  aod  your  whole  hacked  stoek  in  trade—- 
yQ«^  caverns  and  your  castles — ^your  modem  antiques, 
and  your  antiquated  modern^*— your  confusion  of  times, 
manners,  aiid  circumstances — ^your  properties,  as  player- 
folk  say  of  scenery  and  dresses — the  whole  ojf  your  ex- 
hausted expedients,  to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with 
tliem.  I  will  vindicate  my  own  fame  with  my  own 
right  hand,  without  appealing  to  such  halting  assistants. 

Whom  I  have  used  for  aport,  rather  than  need. 

— ^I  will  lay  my  foundauons  better  tlian  on  quick-sands 
^-I  will  rear  my  structure  of  better  materials  than  paint- 
ed cards  ;— 4n  a  word,  I  will  write  History." 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  re- 
porter detected  the  following  expressions  : — ^'  The 
devil  you  will  !" — "  You,  my  dear  sir,  you  ?" — "  The 
old  gentleman  forgets  that  he  is  the  greatest  liar  since 
Sir  John  MandevUle." 

''  Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck, 
"  since  history,  you  know,  is  half  fiction." 

'*  ril  answer  for  that  half  bemg  forthcoming,"  said  the 
ibrmer  speaker ;  ''  but  for  the  scantling  of  truth  which  is 
necessary  after  all,  Lord  help  us  ! — Geofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth will  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  meeting  was  seen  to  touch  his  forehead  sig- 
nificantly, while  Captain  Clutterbuck  humm'd, 

Be  hy  yowr  fnends  advised, 
Too  rash,  too  huiy,  dad, 
Maugre  your  bolts  and  wine  bead, 
l*ho  world  will  think  ynu  mad. 
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"  The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what 
you  please,"  said  the  Cbcdrman,  elevating  his  voice  ; 
"  but  I  intend  to  write  the  most  wonderful  book  which 
the  world  ever  read — a  book  in  which  every  incident 
shall  be  incredible,  yet  strictly  true — a  work  recalling 
recollections  witli  which  the  ears  of  this  generation  once 
tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  children  with  an 
admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall  be 
tiie  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  Author 
of  Waverlet  !" 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed 
this  annunciation,  Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snuff-box  ; 
and  4he  Scottish  rappee,  which  dispersed  itself  in  conse- 
quence, had  effects  upon  die  nasal  organs  of  our  report- 
er, ensconced  as  he  was  under  the  secretary's  table, 
which  occasioned  his  being  discovered  and  extruded  in 
the  illiberal  and  unhandsome  manner  we  have  mention- 
ed, with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  nose,  ears,  and 
other  portions  ofhis  body,  on  the  part  especially  of  Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck.  Undismayed  by  these  threats,  which 
indeed  those  of  his  profession  are  accustomed  to  hold  at 
defiance,  our  young  man  hovered  about  the  door  of  the 
tavern,  but  could  only  bring  us  the  further  intelligence, 
that  the  meeting  had  broken  up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  expulsion,   ''  in  much-admired  disorder.^ 

3      VOL.    I. 
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TALE  L 

THE  BETROTHED. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Now  in  tbese  dayet  were  hoOe  wars  «pon  the  Marcfaei  of  Wales. 

Lewis's  History. 

The  Chronicles,  from  which  this  narrative  is  extract- 
ed, assure  us,  that,  during  the  long  period  when  the 
Welch  princes  maintained  thdr  independence,  the  year 
1  i  87  was  peculiarly  marked  as  favourable  to  peace  be- 
twixt them  and  their  warlike  neighbours,  tlie  Lords 
Marchers,  who  inhabited  those  formidable  castles  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  ancient  British,  on  (he  ruins  of  which  tlie 
traveller  gazes  with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  when 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by 
the  learned  Giraldus  de  Barri,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Saint  David's,  preached  the  Crusade  from  castle  to  cas- 
tle, from  town  to  town  ;  awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of 
his  qatjve  Cambria  with  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and,  wliile  he  deprecated  the 
feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  men  against  each  other,  held 
out  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age  a  general  object  of 
ambition^  and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  as  wella&ofeartlily  renown,  was  to  reward  the 
successful  champions. 

Yet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands  whom 
this  spirit-stirring  summons  called  fi-om  their  native  land 
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to  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  had  perhaps  tlie 
best  excuse  for  declining  the  summons.  The  superior 
skill  of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights,  who  were  engaged 
in  constant  inroads  on  the  Welch  frontier,  and  who  were 
frequently  detaching  from  it  large  portions,  which  they 
fortified  witli  castles,  thus  making  good  what  they  had 
won,  was  avenged,  indeed,  but  not  compensated,  by  the 
furious  inroads  of  the  British,  who,  like  the  billows  of  a 
retiring  tide,  rolled  on  successively,  with  noise,  fury,  and 
devastation  ;  but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  insen^ 
sibly  to  their  invaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might  have  opposed 
a  strong  and  permanent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
strangers  ;  but  they  were,  unhappily,  as  much  at  discord 
among  themselves  as  they  were  with  the  Normans,  and 
were  constantly  engaged  in  private  war  with  each  other, 
of  which  the  common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something  at 
least  of  novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly  ardent  in  their 
temper  ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  many,  regardless  of 
the  consequences  which  must  ensue  to  the  country  which 
they  left  defenceless.  Even  the  most  celebrated  ene- 
mies of  tlie  Saxon  and  Norman  race  laid  aside  their 
enmity  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn,  (or  more  prop- 
erly Gwenwynwen,  though  we  retain  the  briefer  appella- 
tive,) a  British  prince  who  continued  exercising  a  precarious 
sovereignty  over  such*  parts  of  Powys-Land  as  had  not 
"  been  subjugated  by  the  Mortimers,  Guarines,  Latimers, 
Fitz-Alans,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  who,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemning  all  other  save 
the  open  avowal  of  superior  force,  had  severed  and  ap- 
propriated large  portions  of  that  once  extensive  and  in- 
dependent principality,  which,  when  Wales  was  unhap- 
pily divided  into  three  parts  on  the  death  of  Roderick 
Mawr,  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  youngest  son  Mervyn.  The 
undaunted  resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn, 
descendant  of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  beloved 
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among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales  j  and 
he  was  enabled,  more  by  the  number  of  those  who 
served  under  him,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  than  by 
the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated  principality,  to  re- 
taliate the  encroachments  of  the  English  by  the  most 
wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occasion  seemed 
to  forget  his  deeply  sworn  hatred  against  his  dangerous 
neighbours.  The  Torch  of  Pengwern,  (for  so  Gwenwyn 
was  called,  from  his  frequently  laying  the  province  of 
Shrewsbury  in  conflagration,)  seemed  at  present  to  burn 
as  calmly  as  a  taper  in  the  bower  of  a  lady ;  and  tlie  Wolf 
of  Plinhmmon,  another  name  with  which  the  bards  had 
graced  Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as  peacefully  as  the 
shepherd's  dog  on  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin  or  of 
Gerald  which  had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  restless 
and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their  exhortations  had  done  more 
towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  followers  had  thought  possi- 
ble. The  Archbishop  had  induced  the  British  Chief  to 
break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in  sylvan  sports,  with  his 
nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most  determined  ene- 
mies, the  old  Norman  warrior  Sir  Raymond  Berenger, 
who,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  victorious,  but  never 
subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's  hottest  incursions, 
mamtained  his  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  upon  the 
marches  of  Wales  ;  a  place  strong  by  nature  and  well 
fortified  by  art,  which  the  Welch  prince  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  conquer,  either  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem, 
and  which,  remaining  with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear, 
often  checked  his  incursions,  by  rendering  his  retreat 
precarTous. 

On  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had  an  hun- 
dred times  vowed  the  death  of  Raymond  Berenger,  and 
the  demoUtion  of  his  castl«  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  saga- 
cious old  warrior,  and  his  long  experience  in  all 
warlike  practice,  were  such  as,  with  the  aid  of  his  more 
powerful  countrymen,  enabled  him  to  defy  the  attempts 
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of  his  fiery  neighbour.  If  there  was  a  man,  therefore, 
throughout  England,  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more  than 
another,  it  was  Raymond  Berenger  ;  and  yet  die  good 
Archbishop  Baldwin  could  prevail  on  the  Welch  prince 
to  meet  him  as  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross. 
He  even  invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of 
his  Welch  palace,  where  the  old  knight,  in  all  honour- 
able' courtesy,  feasted  and  hunted  for  more  than  a  week 
in  the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  foe. 

To  requite  tliis  hospitality,  Raymond  invited  tlie 
Prince  of  Powys,  with  a  chosen  but  limited  train,  during 
the  ensuing  Christmas,  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which 
some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to  identify  with 
the  Cast^e  of  Colune,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
But  the  length  of  time,  and  some  geographical  difficul- 
ties, throw  doubts  upon  this  ingenious  conjecture. 

As  the  Welchman  crossed  the  draw-bridge,  he  was 
observed  by  his  faithful  bard  to  shudder  with  involuntary 
emotion  ;  nor  did  Cadwallon,  experienced  as  he  was  in 
life,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  master, 
make  any  doubt  that  he  was  at  that  moment  strongly  urg- 
ed by  the  apparent  opportunity,  to  seize  upon  the  strong 
fortress  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his  cupidity, 
even  at  the  expense  of  violating  his  good  faith. ' 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's  conscience 
and  his  ambition  should  terminate  unfavourably  for  his 
fame,  the  bard  arrested  his  attention  by  whispering  in' 
their  native  language,  tliat  "  the  teeth  which  bite  hardest 
are  those  which  are  out  of  sight  ;"  and  Gwenwyn  look- 
ing around  him,  became  aware  that,  though  only  unarm- 
ed squires  and  pages  appeared  in  the  court-yard,  yet  the 
towers  and  battlements  connecting  them  were  garnished 
with  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwenwyn, 
for  the  first  time,  beheld  Eveline  Berenger,  the  sole 
child  of  the  Norman  castellane,  the  inheritor  of  his  do- 
mains and  of  his  supposed  wealdi,  aged  only  sixteen, 
and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon  the  Welch  marches. 
Many  a  spear  had  already  been  shivered  in  maintenance 
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of  her  charms ;  and  the  gallant  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Consta- 
ble of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  the 
time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the  prize  which  his  chiv- 
alry had  gained  in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that 
ancient  town.  Gwenwyn^considered  these  triumphs  as 
so  many  additional  recommendations  to  Eveline  ;  her 
beauty  was  incontestable,  and  she  was  heiress  of  the 
fortress  which  he  so  much  longed  to  possess,  and  which 
he  began  now  to  think  might  be  acquired  by  means  more 
smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  tlie  use  of  work- 
ing out  his  will. 

Aga'm,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  British 
and  their  Saxon  and  Norman  invaders  ;  his  long  and  ill- 
extinguished  feud  with  this  very  Raymond  Berenger  ; 
a  general  recollection  that  alliances  between  the  Welch 
and  EngUsh  had  rarely  been  happy  ;  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  measure  which  he  meditated  would  be  un- 
popular among  his  followers,  and  appear  a  dereliction  of 
the  systematic  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted, 
restrained  him  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Raymoqd  or  his 
daughter.  The  idea  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did  not  for 
a  moment  occur  to  him  ;  he  was  convinced  he  had  but 
to  speak  his  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman 
castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of  the  highest 
order  among  the  nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  delighted 
and  honoured  by  a  proposal  for  allying  his  family  with 
that  of  the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  whk^h  in  later 
times  would  have  been  of  considerable  weight — Gwen- 
wya  was  already  married.  But  Brengwain  was  a  child- 
less bride  ;  sovereigns,  (and  among  sovereigns  the 
Welch  prince  ranked  himself,)  marry  for  lineage,  and 
the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous,  where  the 
question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed  the 
Cross  with  §uch  ready  zeal,  even  although,  in  fact,  his 
thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  Ray- . 
mond  Berenger  (as  was  suspected)  was  not  liberal 
enough  in  his  opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  tho 
temporary  rank  of  concubine;  which  the  manners  of 
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Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer  as  an  interim  ar- 
rangement, he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  and 
sue  for  a  divorce  through  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's, 
or  some  other  intercessor  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  ' 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn  pro- 
longed his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Berenger,  from 
Christmas  till  Twelfth-day  ;  and  endured  the  presence 
of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  to  Raymond's 
festal  halls,  although,  regarding  themselves,  in  virtue  oi 
their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal  to  the  most  potent  sove- 
reigns, they  made  small  account  of  the  long  descent  of 
the  Welch  prince,  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  but  the  chief 
of  a  semi-barbarous  province  ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
considered  them  little  better  than  a  sort  of  privileged 
robbers,  und  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  himself 
from  manifesting  his  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld  ihcm 
careering  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of 
which  rendered  then*  such  formidable  enemies  to  his 
country.  At  length,  the  term  of  feasting  was  ended,  and 
knight  and  squire  departed  from  the  castle,  which  once 
more  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  solitary  and  guarded  fron- 
tier fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  while  pursuing  his 
sports  on  his  own  mountains  and  valleys,  found  that  even 
tlie  abundance  of  the  game,  as  well  as  his  release 
from  the  society  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  who  affected  to 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  profited  him  nothing,  so  long  as  the 
light  and  beautiful  form  of  Eveline,  on  her  white  palfrey, 
was  banished  from  the  train  of  sportsmen.  In  short,  he 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  into  his  confidence  his  chap- 
lain, an  able  and  sagacious  man,  whose  pride  was  flattered 
by  his  patron's  communication,  and  who,  besides,  saw  in 
the  proposed  scheme  some  contingent  advantages  for 
himself  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel,  the  proceedings 
for  Gwenwyn's  divorce  were  prosecuted  under  favoura- 
ble auspices,  and  tlie  unfortunate  Brengwain  was  remov- 
ed to  a  nunnery,  which  perhaps  she  found  a  more  cheerful 
habitation  tlian  the  lonely  retreat  in  which  she  had  led  a 
neglected  life,  ever  since  Gwenwyn  had  dcspaircd  of  her 
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bed  being  blessed  with  issue.  Father  Einion  also  dealt 
with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  land,  and  represented  to 
thera  the  advantage  which  in  future  wars  they  were  cer- 
tain to  obtain  by  the  possession  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
which  had  for  more  tlian  a  century  covered  and  protected 
a  considerable  tract  of  country,  rendered  their  advance 
difhcult,  and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  pre- 
vented their  carrying  their  incursions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Shrewsbury.  As  for  the  union  witli  the  Saxon  damsel, 
the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form  might  not  (the  good  father 
hinted,)  be  found  more  permanent  than  those  which  had 
bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  predecessor,  Brengwain. 

These  argMments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  different  individuals,  were  so  prevail- 
ing, that  the  chaplain  in  the  course  of  a  few-y/eeks  was 
able  to  report  to  his  princely  patron,  that  his  proposed 
match  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  elders  and 
nobles  of  his  dominions.  A  golden  bracelet,  six  ounces 
in  weight,  was  the  instant  reward  of  the  priest's  dexterity 
in  negotiation,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn  to 
commit  to  paper  those  proposals,  which  he  doubted  not 
were  to  tlirow  tlie  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  notwith- 
standing its  melancholy  name,  into  an  ecstasy  -of  joy. 
With  some  difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron 
to  say  nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of 
concubinage,  which  he  wisely  judged  might  be  consider- 
ed as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and  her  father.  The 
matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost  entirely 
settled,  and  wound  jp  his  letter  with  a  moral  application, 
in  which  were  many  allusions  to  Vashti,  Esther,  and 
\hasuenis. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger,  the  British  prince  opened  in  all  solemnity  the 
feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come  round  during  the  course 
of  these  external  and  internal  negotiations. 

Upon -the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiate  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  they  were  invited  in 
large  numbers  to  partake  a  princely  festivity  at  Castell- 
Coch  or  the  Red  Castle,  as  it  was  then  called,  Since  bel- 
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ter  known  by  the  name  of  Powys-Castle,  and  in  latter 
times,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The 
architectural  magnificence  of  this  noble  residence  is  of  a 
much  later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  whose  palace, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  lon^,  low-roofed  edifice 
of  red  stone,  whence  the  castle  derived  its  name  ;  while 
a  ditch  and  palisade  were,  in  addition  to  the  commanding 
situation,  its  most  important  defences. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  Madoc^s  tent  the  clarion  sounds, 

With  rapid  clangor  hurried  far  ; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 

But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  *. 
Thou,  bom  of  stem  Necessity, 
Dull  Peace  !  the  valley  yields  to  thee. 

And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welch  Poem, 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually  ex- 
hibited all  the  rude  splendour  and  liberal  indulgence  of 
mountain  hospitality,  and  Gwenwyn  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  anxious  to  purchase  popularity  by  even  an  un- 
usual display  of  profusion  ;  for  he  was  sensible  that  the 
alliance  which  he  meditated  might  indeed  be  tolerated, 
but  could  not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects  and  followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed  his 
apprehensions.  Passing  one  evening,  when  it  was  be- 
.  come  nearly  dark,  by  tlie  open  window  of  a  guard-room, 
usually  occupied  by  some  few  of  his  most  celebrated  sol- 
diers, who  relieved  each  other  in  watching  his  palace,  he 
heard  Morgan,  a  man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage, 
and  ferocity,  say  to  the  companion  with  whom  he  was  sit- 
ting by  the  watch-fire,  "  Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a  priest, 
or  a  woman  !    When  was  it  before  these  last  months,  that 
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a  follower  of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the 
bone  so  closely,  as  I  am  now  peeling  the  morsel  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  ?"^ 

"  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  till  the 
Norman  match  be  accomplished  ;  and  so  small  will  be  the 
prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the  Saxon  churls,  that  we 
may  be  gljid  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs,  the  very  bones  . 
themselves." 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ;  but 
this. was  enough  to  alann  his  pride  as  a  soldier,  and  his 
jealousy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible,  that  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in  their  disposi- 
tion, impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full  of  hatred  against 
theur  neighbours  ;  and  he  almost  dreaded  the  consequen- . 
ces  of  th^  inactivity  to  which  a  long  truce  might  reduce 
them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred,  however ;  and  to 
display  even  more  than  his  wonted  splendour  and  liberal- 
ity, seemed  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  wavering  af- 
fections of  his  subjects. 

A  Normau  would  h^ve  despised  tlie  barbarous  mag- 
nificence of  an  entertainment,  consisting-  of  kine  and 
sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goats'  flesh  and  deers'  flesh 
seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves ;  for  the 
Normans  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating  rather  delicately 
than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser  taste  of  the  Britons, 
although  the  last  were  in  their  banquets  much  more  mod- 
erate than  were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  oceans  of 
cnv  and  hydromel,  which  overwhelmed  the  guests  Uke  a 
deluge,  have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of 
the  more  elegant  and  costly  beverage  which  they  had 
learned  to  love  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Milk,  prepared 
in  various  ways,  was  another  material  of  the  British 
entertainment,  which  would  not  have  received  their  ap- 
probation, although  a  nutriment  which^  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, often  supplred  the  want  of  all  others  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  whose  country  was  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 
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The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall,  built  of  rough 
wood  lined  with  shingles,  having  a  fire  at  each  end,  the 
smoke  of  which,  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  im- 
perfect chimneys  in  the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  billows  above 
the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who  sat  on  low  seats,  purpose- 
ly to  avoid  its  stifling  fumes.®  The  mien  and  appearance 
of  the  company  assembled  was  wild,  and,  even  in  their 
social  hours,  almost  terrific.  Their  prince  himself  had 
the  gigantic  port  and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly 
people,  whose  delight  was  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the 
long  mustaches  which  he  and  most  of  his  champions 
wore,  added  to  the  formidable  dignity  of  his  presence. 
Like  most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  sim- 
ple tunic  of  while  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  the  dress 
which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  provincial  Bri- 
tain ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  the  Eudorchawg,  or 
chain  of  twisted  gold  links,  with  which  the  Celtic  tribes 
always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The  collar,  indeed,  repre- 
senting in  form  the  species  of  links  made  by  children  out 
of  rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior  rank,  many 
of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  or  had  won  it  by 
military  exploits  ;  but  a  ring  of  gold,  bent  around  the  head, 
intermingled  with  Gvvenwyn's  hair — for  he  claimed  the 
rank  of  one  of  three  diademed  princes  of  Wales,  and  his 
armlets  and  anklets  of  the  same  metal,  were  peculiar  to 
the  Prince  of  Povvys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two 
squires  of  his  body,  who  dedicated  their  whole  attention 
to  his  service,  stood  at  the  Prince's  back  ;  and  at  his  feet 
sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by 
chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  mantle.  The  same 
right  of  sovereignty,  which  assigned  to  Gwenwyn  his 
golden  croivnlet,  gave  him  a  title  to  the  attendance  of  the 
foot-bearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the  rushes,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  Prince's  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the  guests, 
and  the  danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into  which  they  were 
divided,  few  of  the  feasters  wore  any  defensive  armour, 
except  the  light  goat-skin  buckler,  which  hung  behind 
each  man's  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  well 
provided    with    offensive    weapons ;    for    the    broad^ 
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sharp,  short  two-edged  sword  was  another  legacy  of  the 
RoraaDS.  Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard ;  and 
iheie  were  store  of  javelins,  darts,  bows  and  arrows,* 
pikes,  halberds,  Danish  axes,  and  Welch  hooks  and  bills ; 
so,  in  case  of  ill-blood  arising  during  the  banquet,  there 
was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat  dis- 
orderly, and  that  the  revellers  were  unrestrained  by  the 
tricter  rules  of  good-breeding  which  the  laws  of  chivalry 
roposed,  the  Easter  banquet  of  Gwenwyn  possessed,  in 
the  attendance  of' twelve  eminent  bards,  one  source  of 
the  most  exalted  pleasure,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
the  proud  Normans  could  themselves  boast.  The  latter, 
it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trained  to  the 
profession  of  poetry,  song,  and  music  ;  but  although 
those  arts  were  highly  honoured,  and  the  individual  pro- 
fessors, when  they  attained  to  eminence,  were  often  richly 
rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order  of  min- 
strels, as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom  the 
art  was  assumed,  in  order  to  ^cape  from  the  necessity 
of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuing  a  wandering 
and  dissipated  course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times,  has 
been  the  censure  upbn  the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  public  amusement  ;  among  whom 
those  distinguished  by  individual  excellence  are  some- 
times raised  high  in  the  social  circle,  while  far  the  more 
numerous  professors,  who  only  reach  mediocrity,  are  sunk 
into  the  lower  scale.  .  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
the  order  of  bards  in  Wales,  who,  succeeding  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  form- 
ed a  subordinate  fraternity,  had  many  imtfiunities,  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem,  and  exercised 
much  influence  with  their  countrymen.  Their  power 
over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the  priests 
themselves,  to  whom  indeed  they  bore  some  resem- 
blance ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were  initiated  into 
their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemnities,  and  homage 
was  rendered  to  their  AweUy  or  flow  of  poetic  inspiration, 
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as  if  it  had  been  indeed  marked  with  a  divine  character. 
Thus  possessed  of  power  and  consequence,  the  bards 
were  not  unwilling  to  exercise  their  privileges,  and  sorae- 
timesj  in  doing  so,  their  manners  frequently  savoured  of 
caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cadwallon,  the  chief 
bard  of  Gwenwyn,  and  who,  as  such,  was  expected  to 
have  poured  forth  the  tide  of  song  hi  the  banquetting- 
hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the  anxious  and  breath- 
less expectation  of  the  assembled  chiefs  and  champions 
— ^neither  the  dead  silence  which  stilled  the  roaring  hall, 
when  his  liarp  was  reverently  placed  before  him  by  his 
attendant — nor  even  the  commands  or  entreaties  of  the 
Prince  himself— could  extract  from  Cadwallon  more  than 
a  short  and  interrupted  prelude  upon  the  instrument,  the 
notes  of  which  arranged  themselves  into  an  air  inexpres- 
sibly mournful,  and  died  away  in  silence.  The  Prince 
frowned  darkly  on  the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too 
deeply  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  to  offer  any  apology,  or 
even  to  observe  his  displeasure.  Again  he  touched  a  few 
wild  notes,  and,  raising  his  looks  upward,  seemed  to 
be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of  song 
similar  to  those  with  which  this  master  of  his  art  was 
wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But  the  effort  was  in  vain 
— he  declared  that  his  right  hand  was  withered,  and  push- 
ed the  instrument  from  him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwenwyn 
read  in  their  aspects  that  they  received  the  unusual  si- 
lence of  Cadwallon  on  this  high  occasion  as  a  bad  omen. 
He  called  hastily  on  a  young  and  ambitious  bard,  named 
Caradoc  of  Men  wy  gent,  whose  rising  fame  was  likely  soon 
to  vie  with  the  established  reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and 
summoned  him  to  sing  something  whictvmight  command 
the  applause  of  his  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
company.  The  young  man  was  ambitious,  and  under- 
stood the  arts  of  a  courtier.  He  commenced  a  poem, 
in  which,  although  under  a  feigned  name,  he  drew  such  a 
poetic  picture  of  Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was 
enraptured  ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful 
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original  at  once  recognized  the  resemblance,  the  eyes  of 
the  Prince  confessed  at  once  his  passion  for  the  subject, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures  of  Celtic 
poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative,  were  scarce 
sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ambitious  bard,  ris- 
ing in  his  tone  as  he  perceived  the  feelings  which  he 
was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the  Prince  mingled  with 
those  of  the  Norman  beauty  ;  and  "  as  a  Uon,"  said 
the  poet,  "  can  only  be  Jed  by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief  can  only  acknowledge  the 
empire  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex. 
Who  asks  of  the  noon-day  sun,  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  he  was  born  f  and  who  shall  ask  of  such  charms 
as  hersj  to  what  country  they  owe  their  birth  ?" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed  of 
imaginations  which  answered  readily  to  the  summons  of 
their  poets,  the  Welch  chiefs  and  leaders  united  in  accla- 
mations of  applause  ;  and  the  song  of  the  bard  went 
farther  to  render  popular  the  intended  alliance  of  the 
Prince,  than  had  all  the  grarver  arguments  of  his  priestly 
precursor  in  the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  tore  off 
the  golden  bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow  them  up- 
on a  bard  whose  song  had  produced  an  effect  so  desira- 
ble ;  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  silent  and  sullen  Cad- 
wallon,  "  The  silent  harp  was  never  strung  with  golden 
wires." 

"  Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  "  you  pervert  the 
proverb  of  Taliessin — it  is  the  flattering  harp,  which 
never  lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him,  was  about  to 
make  an  angry  answer,  when  the  sudden  a[^earance  of 
Jorworth,  the  messenger  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  his  purpose.  This  rude 
envoy  entered  the  hall  bare-legged,  excepting  the  sandals 
of  goat-skin  which  he  wore,  and  having  on  his  shoulder  a 
ck)ak  of  the  same,  and  a  short  javelin  in  his  hand.  The 
dust  on  his  garments,  and  tlie  flush  on  his  brow,  showed 
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with  what  hasty  zeal  his  errand  had  been  executed. 
Gwenwyn  demanded  of  him  eagerly,  "  What  news  from 
Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ?" 

"  I  bear  them  in  ray  bosom,"  said  the  son  of  Jevan ; 
and,  with  much  reverence,  he  delivered  to  the  Prince  a 
packet^  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  impression 
of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Be- 
renger.  Himself  ignorant  of  writing  or  reading,  Gwen- 
wyn, in  anxious  haste,  delivered  the  letter  to  Cadwallon, 
who  usually  acted  as  secretary  when  the  chaplain  was 
not  in  presence,  as  chanced  then  to  be  the  case.  Cad- 
wallon, looking  at  the  letter,  said  briefly,  "  I  read  no 
Latin.  Ill  betide  the  Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince 
of  Powys  in  other  language  tlian  that  of  Britain  !  and 
well  was  the  hour,  when  that  noble  tongue  alone  was 
spoken  from  Tintadgel  to  Cairleoil !" 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  angry  glance. 

"  Where  is  Father  Einion  ?"  said  the  impatient  prince. 

"  He  assists  in  the  church,"  replied  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, "  for  it  is  the  feast  of  Saint " 

"  Were  it  the  feast  of  Saint  David,"  said  Gwenwyn, 
"  and  were  the  pyx  between  his  hands,  he  must  come 
hither  to  me  instantly  !" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off,  to  command 
his  attendance,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Gwenwyn  eyed 
the  letter  containing  the  secret  of  his  fate,  but  which  it 
required  an  interpreter  to  read,  with  such  eagerness  and 
anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated  by  his  former  success, 
threw  in  a  few  notes  to  divert,  if  possible,  the  tenor  of 
his  patron's  thoughts  during  the  interval.  A  light  and 
lively  air,  touched  by  a  hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate, 
like  the  submissive  voice  of  an  inferior,  fearing  to  inter- 
rupt his  master's  meditations,  introduced  a  stanza  or  two 
applicable  to  the  subject. 

"  And  what  though  thou,  O  scroll,"  he  said,  apostro- 
phizing the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table  before  his  mas- 
ter, "  dost  speak  with  the  tongue  of  the  stranger  ? 
Hath  not  the  cuckow  a  harsh  note,  and  yet  she  tells  *us 
of  green  buds  and  springing  flowers  f    What  if  thy  lan- 
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guage  be  that  of  the  stoled  priest,  is  it  not  the  same 
which  binds  hearts  and  hands  together  at  the  akar  ? 
And  what  though  thou  delayest  to  render  up  thy  treas- 
ures, are  not  all  pleasures  most  sweet,  when  enhanced 
by  expectation  ?  What  were  the  chase,  if  the  deer 
dropped  at  our  feet  the  instant  he  started  from  the  cover 
—or  what  value  were  there  in  tlie  love  of  the  maiden, 
were  it  yielded  without  coy  delay  ?" 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by  the 
entrance  of  the  priest,  who,  hasty  in  obeying  tlie  sum- 
mons of  his  impatient  master,  had  not  tarried  to  lay  aside 
even  the  stole,  which  he  had  worn  in  the  holy  service  ; 
and  many  of  the  elders  thought  it  was  no  good  omen, 
that,  so  habited,  a  priest  should  appear  in  a  festive  assem- 
bly, and  amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  Baron, 
and,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  contents,  lifted  his  eyes 
in  silence. 

"  Read  it  !"  exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  more  prudent  chaplain, 
**  a  smaller  company  were  a  fitter  audience." 

"  Read  it  aloud  !"  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  still  higher 
tone  ;  "  there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not  the  honour 
.  of  their  prince,  or  who  deserve  not  his  confidence.  Read 
it,  I  say,  aloud  !  and  by  Saint  David,  if  Raymond  the 
Norman  hath  dared " 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his  seat,  compos- 
ed himself  to  an  attitude  of  attention  ;  but  it  was  easy 
for  his  foUowers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in  his  exclamation 
which  prudence  had  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  Chaplain  was  low  and  ill-assured  as 
ue  read  the  following  epistle  : — 

**  Raymond  Berenger,  the  noble  Norman  Knight,  Sen- 
eschal of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwyn,  Prince 
of  Powys,  (May  peace  be  between  them !)  sendeth  health. 

"  Your  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our  daughter  Eve-. 
Hne  Berenger,  was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your  servant, 
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Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and  to  ours.  But, 
.  considering  within  ourselves  the  difference  of  blood  and 
lineage,  with  the  impediments  and  causes  of  offence 
which  have  often  arisen  in  the  like  cases,  we  hold  it  fit- 
ter to  match  our  daughter  among  our  own  people  ;  and 
this  by  no  case  in  disparagement  of  you,  but  solely  for 
the  weal  of  you,  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  mutual  depen- 
dants, who  will  be  the  more  safe  from  the  risk  of  quarrel 
betwixt  us,  that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  of  our 
intimacy  more  close  than  beseemeth.  The  sheep  and 
the  goats  feed  together  in  peace  on  the  same  pastures, 
but  they  mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the  one  with  the 
other.  Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  Marches, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  to  which  most 
honourable  suit  we  have  returned  a  favourable  answer. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  wc  should  in  this  matter 
grant  to  you  the  boon  you  «eek  ;  nevertheless,  you  shall 
at  all  times  find  us,  in  other  matters,  willing  to  pleasure 
you  ;  and  hereunto  we  call  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and 
SaiQt  Mary  Magdalene  of  Quatford,  to  witness ;  to  whose 
keeping  we  heartily  recommend  you. 

"  Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde 
Doloureuse,  within  the  Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  rever- 
end priest.  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk  of.the  house 
of  Wenlock  ;  and  to  which  we  have  appended  our  seal, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr  Saint  Alphegius,  to 
whom  be  honour  and  glory!" 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroll 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  ;  for  well  he 
kuQw  that  insults  more  slight  than  Gwenwyn  would  hold 
the  least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to  put  every 
drop  of  his  British  blood  into  the  most  vehement  com- 
motion. Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The  Prince  had  grad- 
ually drawn  himself  up  from  the  posture  of  repose  in 
which  he  had  prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle  ;  and  when 
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it  concluded,  he  sprung  on  his  Yeet  like  a -startled  lion, 
spuming  from  him  as  he  rose  the  foot-bearer,  who  rolled 
at  some  distance  on  the  floor.  "  Priest,"  he  said,  "  hast 
thou  read  that  accursed  scroll  fairly  ?  for  if  thou  hast 
added,  or  diminished,  one  word,  or  one  letter,  I  will 
have  thine  eyes  so  handled,  that  thou  shalt  never  read 
leuer  more  !" 

The  monk  replied,  trembling,  (for  he  was  weU  aware 
that  the  sacerdotal  character  was  not  uniformly  respect- 
ed among  the  irascible  Welchmen,)  "  By  the  oath  of 
my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have  read  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fury  of 
Gwenw^Ti,  at  this  unexpected  affront,  offered  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  aU  his  Uckelwyr,  (t.  e.  noble  chiefs,  lit- 
erally men  of  high  stature,)  seemed  too  big  for  utterance, 
when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  few  notes  from  the 
hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cadwallon.  The  Prince  looked 
round  at  first  with  displeasure  at  the  interruption,  for  her 
was  himself  about  to  speak  ;  but  when  he  beheld  the 
bard  bending  over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspiration, 
and  blending  together,  with  unexampled  skill,  the  wildest 
and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he  himself  became  an 
auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cadwallon,  not  the 
Prince,  seemed  to  become  the  central  point  of  the  as- 
sembly, on  whom  all  eyes  were  bent,  and  to  whom  each 
ear  was  turned  witli  breathless  eagerness,  as  if  his  strains 
were  the  responses  of  an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus  burst  tlie 
song  from  the  lips  of  tlie  poet.  "  Vortigem  wedded 
with  the  stranger  ;  thence  came  the  first  woe  upon  Bri- 
tain, and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt  upon 
her  palace.  We  wed  not  with  the  enslaved  Saxon — the 
free  and  princely  stag  seeks  not  for  his  bride  the  heifer 
whose  neck  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed  not  with  the 
rapacious  Norman^ — the  noble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a 
mate  from  the  herd  of  ravenmg  wolves.  When  was  it 
heard  that  the  Cymry,  the  descendants  of  Brute,  the 
true  children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered, 
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oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birth-right,  and  insuked  even 
in  their  last  retreats  ? — when,  but  since  they  stretched 
their  hand  in  friendsliip  to  the  stranger,  and  clasped  to 
their  bosoms  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  ?  Which  of 
the  two  is  feared  ? — the  empty  water-course  of  summer, 
or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  torrent  ? — A  maid- 
en smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk  brook  while  she  crosses 
it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem  the 
wintry  flood.  Men  of  Mathraval  and  Powys,  be  the 
dreaded  flood  of  winter — Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyverliock  ! 
— may  thy  plume  be  Uie   topmost  of  its  waves  !" 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which,  in  themselves, 
were  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike  British,  passed 
before  the  song  of  Cadwallon  like  dust  before  the  whirl- 
wind, and  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly  declared 
for  instant  war.  The  Prince  himself  spoke  not,  but, 
looking  proudly  around  him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as 
one  who  cheers  his  followers  to  the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded  Gwen- 
wyn, that  the  Cross  which  he  had  assumed  on  his  shoul- 
der, had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy  War,  and  pre- 
cluded his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife.  But  the  task 
was  too  dangerous  for  Father  Einion's  courage,  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  convent. 
Caradoc,  whose  brief  hour  of  popularity  was  past,  also 
retired,  with  humble  and  dejected  looks,  and  not  without 
a  glance  of  indignation  at  his  triumphant  rival,  who  had 
so  judiciously  reserved  his  display  of  art  for  the  theme 
of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popular  with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  festivity,  but  to  fix  in  the  hasty  man- 
ner customary  among  these  prompt  warriors  where 
they  were  to  assemble  their  forces,  which,  upon  such 
occasions,  comprehended  almost  all  the  able-bodied  males 
of  the  country, — for  all,  excepting  the  priests  and  the 
bards,  were  soldiers, — and  to  settle  the  order  of  their  de- 
scent upon  the  devoted  marches,  where  they  proposed  to 
signalize,  by  general  ravage,  their  sense  of  the  insult  which 
their  prince  had  received,  by  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  saods  arc  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life  ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Henry  VI.  Act.  I.  Scene  IV. 

When  Raymond  Berenger  had  despatched  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  he  was  not  unsuspicious, 
though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  several  dependants  who  held  their  fiefs 
by  the  tenure  of  cornage,  and  warned  them  to  be  on  the 
alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  tlie  approach 
of  the  enemy.  These  vassals,  as  is  well  known,  occupi- 
ed the  numerous  towers,  which,  like  so  many  falcon- 
nests,  had  been  built  on  the  points  most  convenient  to 
defend  the  frontiers,  and  were  bound  to  give  signal  of 
any  incursion  of  the  Welch,  by  blowing  their  horns  ; 
which  sounds,  answered  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from 
station  to  station,  gave  the  alarm  for  general  defence. 
But  although  Raymond  considered  these  precautions  as 
necessary,  from  tlie  fickle  and  precarious  temper  of  his 
neighbours,  and  for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a  sol- 
dier, he  was  far  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  immi- 
nent ^  for  the  preparations  of  the  Welch,  though  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been  usual, 
were  as  secret,  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been  sud- 
denly adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memorable 
festival  of  Castell-Coch,  that  the  tempest  broke  on  the 
Norman  frontier.  At  first  a  single,  long,  and  keen  bugle- 
blast,  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  presently 
the  signals  of  alarm  were  echoed  from  every  castle  and 
tower  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  where  every  place 
of  habitation  was  then  a  fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted 
upon  crags  and  eminences,  the  bells  were  rung  backward 
in  the  churches  and  towns,  while  the  general  and  earnest 
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summons  to  arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger 
which  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  unsettled  countiy  had 
not  hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger,  having 
busied  himself  in  arranging  his  few  but  gallant  followers 
and  adherents,  and  taken  such  modes  of  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  strength  and  motions  as  were  in 
his  power,  at  length  ascended  tlie  watch-tower  of  the 
castle,  to  observe  m  person  tlie  country  around,  already 
obscured  in  several  places  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which 
announced  the  progress  and  the  ravages  of  the  invaders. 
He  was  speedily  joined  by  his  favourite  squire,  to  whom 
the  unusual  heaviness  of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of 
much  surprise,  for  till  now  tliey  had  ever  been  blithest 
at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in  his  hand  his 
master's  hehnet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed,  saving 
the  head. 

"  Dennis  Morolt,'*  said  the  veteran  soldier,  "are  our 
vassals  and  liegemen  all  mustered  ?" 

"  All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not  yet 
come  in." 

"  The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  ?"  said  Raymond. 
**  111  policy  it  is  to  plant  such  sluggish  natures  in  our  bor- 
ders. They  are  like  their  own  steers,  fitter  tci  tug  a 
plough  than  for  aught  that  requires  mettle." 

"  With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis,  "  the  knaves  can 
do  good  service  notwithstanding.  That  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  of  the  Green  can  strike  like  the  hammers  of  his 
own  fulling-mill." 

"  He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it," 
fiaid  Raymond  ;  "  but  he  has  no  stomach  for  such  ex- 
ercise, and  is  as  slow  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule." 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly  matched 
against  the  Welch,"  replied  Dennis  Morolt,  "  that  their 
solid  and  unyielding  temper  may  be  a  fit  foil  to  the  fiery 
and  headlong  dispositions  of  our  dangerous  neighbours, 
just  as  restless  waves  are  best  opposed  by  steadfast  rocks. 
"—Hark,  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin  Flammock's  step  ascending 
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the  turret-stair,  as  deliberately  as  ever  monk  moivited  to 
matlDS." 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the 
form  of  the  huge  and  substantial  Fleming  at  length  issu- 
ed from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform  where  they  were 
conversing.  Wilkin  Flammock  was  cased  in  bright 
armour,  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  and  cleaned 
with  exceeding  care,  which  marked  the  neatness  of  his 
nation  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Normans, 
entirely  plain,  and  void  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort 
of  ornament.  The  basenet,  or  steel-cap,  had  no  visor, 
and  left  exposed  a  broad  countenance,  with  heavy  and 
unpliable  features,  which  announced  the  character  of  his 
temper  and  imderstanding.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a 
heavy  mace. 

"  So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellane,  "  you  are  in 
no  hurry,  metliinks,  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "  we  were 
compelled  to  tarry,  that  we  might  load  our  wains  with 
our  bales  of  cloth  and  other  property." 

"  Ha  !  wains  ? — ^how  many  wains  have  you  brought 
with  you  .'*" 

**  Six,  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"  And  how  many  men  .'^"  demanded  Raymond  Be- 
rcnger. 

"  Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flammock. 

"  Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain  ?  I  wonder 
you  would  thus  encumber  yourself,"  said  Berenger. 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wilkin, 
"  it  is  only  the  value  which  I  and  my  comrades  set  upon 
our  goods,  that  inclines  us  to  defend  them  with  our  bod- 
ies ;  and,  bad  we  been  obliged  to  leave  our  cloth  to  the 
plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vagabonds,  I  should  have 
seen  small  poUcy  in  stopping  here  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  murder  to  robbery.  Gloucester 
should  have  been  my  first  halting-place." 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan,  for 
such  was  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  contempt,  as  excluded  indignation.     "  I  have 
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heard  much,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  ]ip  avouch  himself 
a  Qoward." 

"  Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flammock,  with 
the  utmost  composure — "  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for 
life  and  properly  ;  and  my  coming  to  this  country,  where 
they  are  both  in  constant  danger,  shows  that  I  care  not 
much  how  often  I  do  so.  But  a  sound  skin  is  belter 
than  a  sjashed  one,  for  all  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Raymond  Berenger,  "  fight  after  thine 
own  fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  that  long 
body  of  thifle.  We  are  like  to  have  need  for  all  that  we 
can  do. — Saw  you  aught  of  these  rascaille  Welch  ? — 
have  they  Gwenwyn's  banner  amongst-  them  ?" 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,"  replied 
Wilkin  ;  "  I  could  not  but  know  it,  since  it  was  broider- 
ed  in  my  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligenpe,  that 
Dennis  Morolt,  unwilling  the  Fleming  should  mark  it, 
thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  attention.  "  I  can 
tell  thee,"  he  said  to  Flammock,  "  that  when  the  Consta- 
ble of  Chester  joins  us  with  his  lances,  you  shall  see  your 
handy- work,  the  dragon,  fly  faster  homeward  than  ever 
flew  the  shuttle  which  wove  it.^ 

"  It  must  fly  before  the  Constable  comes  up,  Dennis 
Morolt,"  said  Berenger,  "  else  it  will  fly  triumphant  over 
all  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  !"  said  Den- 
nis, "  wTiat  may  you  mean.  Sir  Knight  ? — not  that  we 
should  fight  with  the  Welch  before  die  Constable  joins 
us  .^" — -He  paused,  and  then,  well  understanding  the  firm, 
yet  melancholy  glance,  with  which  his  master  answered 
the  question,  he  proceeded,  with  yet  more  vehement  ear- 
nestness— "  You  cannot  mean  it— you  cannot  intend  that 
we  shall  quit  this  castle,  which  we  have  so  often  made 
good  against  them,  and  contend  in  the  field  with  two 
hundred  men  against  thousands  ? — Think  better  of  it,  my 
'  beloved  master,  and  let  not  the  rashness  of  your  old  age 
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blemish  that  character  for  wisdom  and  warlike  skill,  which 
your  former  life  has  so  nobly  won." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  purpose, 
Dennis,"  answered  the  Norman,  "  for  I  know  you  do  it 
in  love  to  me  and  mine.  But,  Dennis  Morolt,  this  thing 
must  be — we  mu«t  fight  the  Welchman  within  these  three 
hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond  Berenger  must  be  blot- 
ted from  the  genealo^  of  his  house." 

"  And  so  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my  noble  mas- 
ter," said  the  esquire  ;  "  fear  not  cold  counsel  from 
Dennis  Morolt,  where  battle  is  the  tlieme.  But  we  will 
fight  them  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  with  Jionest 
Wilkin  Flaramock  and  his  cross-bows  on  the  wall  to  pro- 
tect our  flanks,  and  afford  us  some  balance  against  the 
numerous  odds." 

"  Not  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master^ — "  in  the 
open  field  we  must  fight  them,  or  thy  master  must  rank 
but  as  a  man-sworn  knight.  Know,  that  when  I  feasted 
yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halls  at  Christmas,  and  when 
the  wine  was  Cowing  fastest  around,  Gwen'wyn  threw  out 
some  praises  of  the  fastness  and  strength  of  my  castle, 
in  a  manner  which  intimated  it  was  these  advantages 
alone  that  had  secured  me  in  former  wars  from  defeat  and 
captivity.  I  spoke  in  answer,  when  I  had  far  better  been 
silent  ;  for  what  availed  my  idle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  to 
bind  me  to  a  deed  next  to  madness  ?  If,  I  said,  a  prince 
of  the  Cymry  shall  again  come  in  hostile  fashion  before 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down 
in  yonder  plain  by  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a 
good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man,  Raymond 
Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  he  many  or  be 
he  few,  as  ever  Welchman  was  met  withal." 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a 
promise  so  rash,  so  fatal  ;  but  his  was  not  the  casuistry 
which  could  release  his  master  from  die  fetters  with 
'  which  his  unwary  confidence  had  bound  him.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flammock.  He  stared — he  al- 
most laughed,  notwithstanding  the  reverence  due  to  the 
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CaStellane,  and  his  own  insensibility  to  risible  emotions 
"  And  is  this  all  ?"  he  said.  "  If  your  honour  had  pledg- 
ed yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a 
Lombard,  no  doubt  you  must  have  kept  the  day,  or  for- 
feited your  pledge  ;  but  surely  one  day  is  as  good  as 
another  to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting,  and  that  day  is 
best  in  which  the  promiser  is  strongest.  But  indeed, 
after  all,  what  signifies  any  promise  over  a  wine-flagon  .'*" 

"  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is  giv- 
en elsewhere.  The  promiser,"  said  Berenger,  "  es- 
capes not  the  sin  of  a  word-breaker,  because  he  hath 
been  a  drunken  braggart." 

"  For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "  sure  I  am,  that  rather 
than  you  should  do  such  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  would  absolve  you  for  a  florin." 

"  But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame  !"  demanded 
Berenger — "  how  shall  I  dare  to  show  myself  again 
among  press  of  knights,  who  have  broken  my  word  of 
battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welchman  and  his  naked 
savages  f  No  !  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  of  it  no  more.  * 
Be  it  for  weal  or  woe,  we  fight  them  to-day,  and  upon 
yonder  fair  field." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Flammock,  "  that  Gwenwyn  may 
have  forgotten  the  promise,  and  so  fail  to  appear  to  claim 
it  in  the  appointed  space  ;  for,  as  we  heard,  your  wines 
of  France  flooded  his  Welch  brains  deeply." 

"  He  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning  after  it  was 
made,"  said  the  Castellane — "  trust  me,  he  will  not  for- 
get what  will  give  him  such  a  chance  of  removing  me 
from  his  path  forever." 

As  he  spoke,  they  observed  that  large  clouds  of  dust, 
which  had  been  seen  at  different  points  of  the  landscape, 
were  drawing  down  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv- 
er, over  which  an  ancient  bridge  extended  itself  to  the 
appointed  place  of  combat.  They  were  at  no  loss  to 
conjecture  the  cause.  It  was  evident  that  Gwenwyn, 
'•ecalling  the  parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  partial 
devastation,  was  bending  with  his  whole  forces  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  plain  beyond  it. 
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**  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,"  said  Den- 
nis Morolt ;  **  we  may  debate  with  them  with  some 
equality  by  the  advantage  of  defending  the  bridge. 
Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field  of  battle, 
but  it  did  not  obUge  you  to  forego  such  advantages  as 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  would  afibrd.  Our  men,  our 
horses  are  ready — let  our  bowmen  secure  tlie  banks,  and 
my  life  on  the  issue." 

"  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I 
meant,"  replied  Raymond  Berenger,  "  to  give  the 
Welchman  the  full  advantage  of  equality  of  ground.  I 
so  meant  it — ^he  so  understood  it ;  and  what  avails  keep- 
ing my  word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the  sense  f 
We  move  not  till  the  last  Welchman  has  crossed  the 
bridge  ;  and  then " 

"  And  then,"  said  Dennis,  "we  move  to  our  death .^ 
— ^May  Grod  forgive  our  sins  !  But " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  Berenger  ;  "  something  sticks  in 
thy  mind  that  should  have  vent," 

"  My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eveline — " 

"  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain  in 
the  castle,  where  I  will  leave  a  few  chosen  veterans, 
with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  siege  will  be  relieved,  and  we  have  defended 
it  longer  with  a  slighter  garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt, 
the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  sisters — tliou,  Dennis, 
wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  honour  and  safety,  and  my 
aster  will  care  for  her  future  provision  as  her  wisdom 
shall  determine." 

"/leave  you  at  this  pinch  !"  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
bursting  into  tears — "  /  shut  myself  up  within  walls, 
when  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battles  ! — /  become 
esquu-e  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady  Eveline, 
when  he  lies  dead  under  his  shield  ! — Raymond  Beren- 
ger, is  it  for  this  that  I  have  buckled  thy  armour  so  often  .f^" 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as  fast 
as  from  those  of  a  girl  who  weeps  for  her  lover  ;  and 
Rajrmond,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  said,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "  Do  not  think,  my   good   old  servant. 
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that,  were  honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  thee  from 
my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and  an  inconsiderate  deed, 
to  which  my  fate  or  my  foliy  has  bound  me.  I  die  to 
save  my  name  from  dishonour  ;  but,  alas  !  I  must  leave 
on  my  memory  the  charge  of  imprudence." 

"  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  mas- 
ter," said  Dennis  Morolt,  earnestly  ; — "  the  poor  esquire 
has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than  his  master. 
In  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived  some  httlc  fame  from 
partaking  in  the  deeds  which  won  your  renown  — deny 
me  not  the  right  to  share  in  that  blame  which  your 
temerity  may  incur  ;  let  them  not  say,  that  so  rash  was 
his  action,  even  his  old  esquire  was  not  permitted  to  par- 
take in  it  !  I  am  part  of  yourself — it  is  murder  to  every 
man  whom  you  take  with  you,  if  you  leave  me  behind." 

"  Dennis,"  said  Berenger,  "  you  make  me  feel  yet 
more  bitterly  the  folly  I  have  yielded  to.  I  would  grant 
you  the  boon  you  ask,  sad  as  it  is — But  my  daughter — " 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Fleming,  who  had  Hstened  to 
this  dialogue  with  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  apathy, 
"  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  day  to  leave  this  castle  ; 
now,  if  you  could  trust  my  troth  to  do  what  a  plain  man 
may  for  the  protection  of  my  Lady  Evehne " 

*'  How,  sirrah  !"  said  Raymond  ;  "  you  do  not  pro- 
pose to  leave  the  castle  ?  Who  gives  you  right  to  pro- 
pose or  dispose  in  the  case,  until  my  pleasure  is  known  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  hav©  words  with  you.  Sir  Castel- 
lane,"  said  the  imperturbable  Fleming  ; — "  but  I  hold 
here,  in  this  township,  certain  mills,  tenements,  cloth- 
yards,  and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am  to  pay  man-service 
in  defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and 
in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if  you  call  on  me  to  march 
from  hence,  leaving  the  same  castle  defenceless,  and  to 
offer  up  my  life  in  a4)attle  which  you  acknowledge  to  be 
desperate,  1  must  needs  say  my  tenure  binds  me  not  to 
obey  thee." 

'^  Base  mechanic  !"  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on 
lus  dagger,  and  menacing  the  Fleming. 
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But  Rayinond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and 
hand — "  Harm  him  not,  Morolt,  and  blame  him  not. 
He  hath  a  sense  of  duty,  though  not  after  our  manner ; 
and  he  and  his  knaves  wiU  fight  best  behind  stone  walls. 
They  are  taught  also,  these  Flemings,  by  the  practice  of 
their  own  country,  the  attack  and  defence  of  walled 
cities  and  fortresses,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  working 
of  mangonels  and  military  engines.  There  are  se;reral 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  eastle,  besides  his  own  follow- 
ers. These  I  propose  to  leave  behind  ;  and  I  think 
they  will  obey  him  more  readily  than  any  but  myself — 
how  think'st  thou  ?  Thou  would'st  -not,  I  know,  from  a 
misconstrued  point  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me, 
leave  this  important  place,  and  the  safety  of  Eveline,  in 
doubtful  hands  f^^ 

"  Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown,  noble 
sir,*'  answered  Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he  had 
obtained  some  important  advantage  ;  ^*  but  I  must  needs 
say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you  might  trust ; 
and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will  teach  him  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  by  defending  such  a  castle  as  this, 
than  by  yielding  it  to  strangers,  who  may  not  be  likely 
to  keep  the  terms  of  surrender,  however  fairly  they  may 
oflfer  them." 

"  It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Berenger.  "  Then, 
Dennis,  thou  shalt  go  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain  be- 
hind.— ^Wilkin  Flammock,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
Fleming  solemnly,  "  I  speak  not  to  thee  the  language  of 
chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing  ;  but,  as  thou 
art  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  Christian,  I  conjure  thee 
to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  castle.  Let  no  promise 
of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  composition — ^no 
threat  to  any  surrender.  Relief  must  speedily  arrive  ; 
if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to  my  daughter,  Hugo 
de  Lacy  will  reward  you  richly — if  you  fail,  he  will  pun- 
ish you  severely." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Flammock,  "  I  am  pleased  you 
have  put  your   trust  so  far  in  a  plain   handicraftsman. 
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For  the  Welch,  I  am  come  from  a  land  for  which  we 
were  compelled— yearly  compelled — to  struggle  with 
the  sea  ;  and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  waves  in  a 
tempest,  need  not  fear  an  undisciplined  people  in  their 
fury.  Your  daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine 
own  ;  and  in  that  faiUi  you  may  prick  forth — if,  indeed, 
you  will  not  still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate,  down  port- 
fcullis,  up  draw-bridge,  and  let  your  archers  and  my 
cross-bows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are  not 
tlie  fool  that  they  take  you  for." 

"  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  I  hear  my  daughter's  voice,"  he  added  hastily  5  "  I 
would  not  again  meet  her,  again  to  part  from  her.  To 
Heaven's  keeping  I  commit  thee,  honest  Fleming — Fol- 
low me,  Dennis  Slorolt." 

The  old  castellane  descended  the  stair  of  the  south- 
ern tower  hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eveline  ascended 
that  of  the  eastern  turret,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  once 
more.  She  was  followed  by  the  Father  Aldrovand, 
chaplain  of  her  father  ;  by  an  old  and  almost  invalided 
huntsman,  whose  more  active  services  in  the  field  and 
the  chase  had  been  for  some  time  chiefly  limited  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Knight's  kennels,  and  the  charge 
especially  of  his  more  favourite  hounds  ;  and  by  Rose 
Flammock,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue-eyed  Flemish 
maiden,  round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  partridge,  who  had 
hejdn  for  some  timp  permitted  to  keep  company  with  the 
high-born  Norman  damsel,  in  a  doubtful  station,  betwixt 
that  of  an  humble  friend   and    superior  domestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair  dishev- 
elled, and  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,  and  eagerly  de- 
manded of  the  Fleming  where  her  father  was  f 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempted 
some  answer  ;  but  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him.  He 
turned  his  back  upon  Eveline  without  ceremony,  and 
totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  hunts- 
man and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his  daughter,  in 
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his  own  language,  "  Mad  work  !  niad  work  !  look  to  the 
poor  maiden,  Roschen — Der  alter  Herr  isi  verrucktJ*^* 
Without  further  speech  he  descended  tiie  stairs,  and 
never  paused  till  he  reached  the  buttery.  Here  he  call- 
ed like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of  these  regions,  by  the 
various  names  of  Kanmierer,  KeUer-master,  and  so  fortli, 
to  which  the  old  Reinold,  an  ancient  Norman  esquire,  an- 
swered not,  until  the  Netherlander  fortunately  recollected 
his  Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler.  This,  his  regular  name 
of  office,  was  tlie  key  to  the  buttery  hatch,  and  the  old 
man  instantly  appeared,  with  his  grey  cassock,  and  high 
rolled  hose,  a  ponderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by  a 
silver  chain  to  his  broad  leatliern  girdle,  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  tliought 
it  right  to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion, 
which  seemed  much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to  wield. 

"  What  is  your  will,"  he  said,  "  Master  Flammock  ? 
or  what  are  your  commands,  since  it  is  my  lord's  pleas- 
ure that  they  shaB  be  laws  to  me  for  a  time  ?" 

"  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller-master — 
butler,  I  mean." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office," 
said  Reinold,  with  some  of  the  petty  resentment  of  a 
spoiled  domestic,  who  iliinks  that  a  stranger  has  been  ir- 
regularly put  in  command  over  him. 

"  A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered 
the  Fleming,  "  for  my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within  me, 
and  I  must  needs  drink  of  the  best." 

"  And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "  if  drink  will 
give  you  the  courage  which  perhaps  you  may  want." — 
He  descended  to  the  secret  crypts,  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon,  which  might 
contain  about  a  quart. — "  Here  is  such  wine,"  said  Rei- 
nold, "  as  thou  hast  seldom  tasted,"  and  was  about  to 
pour  it  out  into  a  cup. 

"  Nay,  the  flagon — ^tlie  flagon,  friend  Reinold  ;  I  love 
a  deep  and  solemn  draught  when  the  business  is  weighty," 

*  The  old  lord  is  frantic. 
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Baid  Wilkin.  He  seized  on  the  flagon  accordingly,  and 
drinking  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused  as  if  to  estimate 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  generous  liquor.  Ap- 
parently he  was  pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in  ap- 
probation to  the  butler  ;  and,  raising  the  flagon  to  his 
mouth  once  more^  he  slowly  and  gradually  brought  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apart- 
ment, without  suffering  one  drop  of  the  contents  to  es- 
cape him. 

"  That  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,"  said  he, 
while  he  was  recovering  his  breath  by  intervals,  after  so 
long  a  suspense  of  respiration  ;  "  but,  may  heaven  for- 
give you  for  thinking  it  tlie  best  I  have  ever  tasted  ! 
You  little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of  Ypres." 

*^  And  I  care  not  for  them,"  said  Reinold  ;  "  those 
of  gentle  Norman  blood,  hold  the  wines  of  Gascony  and 
France,  generous,  light,  and  cordial,  worth  all  the  acid 
potations  of  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Neckar." 

"  All  is  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Fleming  ;  "  but 
hark  ye — ^Is  there  much. of  this  wine  in  the  cellar  ?" 

"  Methought,  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty  pal- 
ate?" said  Reinold. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  "  I  said  it  had 
savour — ^I  may  have  drunk  better — ^but  this  is  right  good, 
where  better  may  not  be  had. — Again,  how  much  of  it 
hast  thou  ?" 

"  The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler  ;  "  I 
have  broached  a  fresh  piece  for  you." 

"  Good,"  replied  Flammock  ;  "  get  the  quart-pot  of 
Christian  measure  ;•  heave  the  cask  up  into  this  same 
buttery,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  castle  be  served  with 
such  a  cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I  feel  it  hath 
done  me  much  good — my  heart  was  sinking  when  I  saw 
the  black  smoke  arising  from  mine  own  fulling-mills  yon- 
der. Let  each  man,  I  say,  have  a  full  quart-pot — ^men 
defend  not  castles  on  thin  liquors." 

"  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock," 
said  the  butler  ;  "  but  I  pray  remember  all  men  are  not 
alike.     That  which  will  but  warm  your  Flemish  hearts, 
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will  put  wildfire  into  Normah  brains  ;  and  what  may  only 
encourage  your  countrymen  to  man  the  walls,  will  make 
ours  fly  over  the  battlements." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen best  ;  serve  out  to  them  what  wines  and  meas- 
ure you  list — only  let  each  Fleming  have  a  solemn  quart 
of  Rhenish. — But  what  will  you  do  for  the  English 
churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  with  us  .'*" 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow. — "  There 
will  be  a  strange  waste  of  liquor,"  he  said  ;  "  and  yet 
I  may  not  deny  that  the  emergency  may  defend  the  ex- 
penditure. But  for  the  English,  they  are,  as  you  wot, 
a  mixed  breed,  having  much  of  your  German  sullen- 
ness,  together  with  a  plentiful  touch  of  the  hot  blood  of 
yonder  Welch  furies.  Light  wines  stir  them  not  ; 
strong  heavy  draughts  would  madden  them.  What  think 
you  of  ale,  an  invigorating,  strengthening  liquor,  that 
warms  the  heart  without  inflaming  the  brain  ?" 

"  Ale  I"  said  the  Fleming. — "  Hum — ha— is  your 
ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ? — ^is  it  double  ale  .'*" 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ?"  said  the  butler. — "  March 
and  October  have  witnessed  me  ever  as  they  came 
round,  for  thirty  years,  deal  with  the  best  barley  in 
Shropshire. — ^You  shall  judge." 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the  corner  of  the 
buttery,  the  flagon  which  the  Fleming  had  just  emptied, 
and  which  was  no  sooner  replenished  than  Wilkin  again 
drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"  Good  ware,"  he  said,  "  Master  Butler,  strong  sting- 
bg  ware.  The  Enghsh  churls  will  fight  like  devils  up- 
on it — ^let  them  be  furnished  with  mighty  ale  along  with 
their  beef  and  brown  bread.  And  now,  having  given 
you  your  charge.  Master  Reinold,  it  is  time  I  should  look 
after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a  mien 
and  judgment  alike  undisturbed  by  the  deep  potations 
in  whjch  he  had  so  recently  indulged,  undisturbed  also 
by  the  various  rumours  concerning  what  was  passing 
without  doors,  he  made  the   round  of  the  castle  and  its 
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out-works,  mustered  the  little  garrison,  and  assigned  to 
each  their  posts,  reserving  to  his  own  countrymen  the 
management  of  the  arblasts,  or  cross-bows,  and  of  the 
military  engines  which  were  contrived  by  the  proud  Nor- 
mans, and  were  incomprehensible  to  the  ignorant  Eng- 
lish, or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  period, 
but  which  his  more  adroit  countrymen  managed  with 
great  address.  The  jealousies  entertained  by  both  the 
Normans  and  English,  at  bemg  placed  under  the  tempo- 
rary command  of  a  Fleming,  gradually  yielded  to  the 
military  and  mechanical  skill  which  he  displayed,  as  well 
as  to  a  sense  of  the  emergency,  which  became  greater 
with  every  moment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Braide  yon  brigg,  oat  oi^Tr  jon  burn. 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spvni, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

Proptieaj  of  Tliomas  tJie  Rhymer.*' 

The  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with  the  at- 
tendants whom  we  have  mentioned,  continued  to  remain 
upon  the  battlements  of  tlie  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  spite 
of  the  exhortations  of  the  priest  that  she  would  radier 
await  the  issue  of  this  terrible  interval  in  the  chapel,  and 
amid  the  rites  of  religion.  He  perceived,  at  length,  that 
she  was  incapable,  from  grief  and  fear,  of  attending  to, 
or  understanding  his  advice  ;  and,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose  Flammock  stood  by, 
endeavoured  to  suggest  such  comfort  as  perhaps  he 
scarcely  felt  himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  said ; 
"  and  though  it  may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hi^ard, 
yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  policy 
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of  wars  ? — He  is  close  and  secret  in  his  purposes.  I 
guess  right  well  he  had  not  marched  out  as  he  proposes, 
unless  he  knew  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the 
mighty  Constable  of  Chester,  were  close  at  liand." 

"  Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father  ? — Go,  Raoul 
— go,  my  dearest  Rose — ^look  to  the  east — see  if  you 
cannot  descry  banners  or  clouds  of  dust. — Listen — ^listen 
— ^hear  you  no  trumpets  from  that  quarter?" 

"  Alas  !  ray  lady,"  said  Raoul,  "  the  thunder  of 
eaven  could  scarce  be  heard  amid  the  howling  of  yon- 
der Welch  wolves."  Eveline  turned  as  he  spoke,  and 
lookmg  towards  the  bridge,  she  beheld  an  appalling 
spectacle. 

The  river,  whose  .  stream  washes  on  tliree  sides  tlie 
base  of  the  proud  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is  situ- 
ated, curves  away  from  tlie  fortress  and  its  correspond- 
ing village  on  the  west,  and  the  hill  sinks  downward  to 
an  extensive  plain,  so  extremely  level  as  to  indicate  its 
alluvial  origin.  Lower  down,  at  the  extremity  of  this 
plain,  where  the  banks  again  close  on  the  river,  were 
situated  the  manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout  Flem- 
ings, which  were  now  burning  in  a  bright  flame.  The 
bridge,  a  high,  narrow  combination  of  arches  of  unequal 
size,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  castle,  in  tJie 
very  centre  of  the  plain.  The  river  itself  ran  in  a  deep 
rocky  channel,  was  often  unfordable,  and  at  all  times 
difficult  of  passage,  giving  considerable  advantage  to  the 
defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on  other  occa- 
sions many  a  dear  drop  of  blood  to  defend  the  pass, 
which  Raymond  Berenger's  fantastic  scruples  now  in- 
duced him  to  abandon.  The  Welchmen,  seizing  the 
opportunity  with  the  avidity  with  which  men  grasp  an 
unexpected  benefit,  were  fast  crowding  over  the  high 
and  steep  arches,  while  new  bands,  collecting  from  dif- 
ferent points  upon  the  farther  bank,  increased  the  con- 
tinued stream  of  warriors,  who,  passing  leisurely  and 
uninterrupted,  formed  their  line  of  battle  on  the  plain 
opposite  to  the  castle. 
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At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions  with- 
out anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scornful  srnile  of  one  who  ob- 
serves an  enemy  in  the  act  of  falHng  into  the  snare 
spread  for  them  by  sup/eribr  skill.  Raymond  Berenger, 
with  his  little  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is  betwixt  the  castle  and  the 
plain,  ascending  from  the  former  towards  the  fortress  ; 
and  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Dominican,  who  had  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  cloister  his  ancient  military  expe- 
rience, that  it  was  the  Knight's  purpose  to  attack  the 
disordered  enemy  when  a  certain  number  had  crossed 
the  riv^er,  and  the  others  were  partly  on  the  farther  side, 
and  partly  engaged  in  the  slow  and  perilous  manoeuvre 
of  effecting  their  passage.  But  when  large  bodies  of  the 
white-manlled  *Welchmen  were  pefmitted  without  inter- 
ruption to  take  such  order  on  the  plain  as  tlieir  habits  of 
fighting  recommended,  the  monk's  countenance,  though 
he  still  endeavoured  to  speak  encouragement  to  the  ter- 
rified Eveline,  assumed  a  different  and  an  anxious  ex- 
pression ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  con- 
tended strenuously  witli  his  ancient  military  ardour. 
"  Be  patient,"  he  said,  "  my  daughter,  and  be  of  good 
comfort  ;  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of  yonder 
barbarous  enemy.  Let  but  a  minute  elapse,  and  thou 
shalt  see  them  scattered  like  dust. — Saint  George !  they 
will  surely  cry  thy  name  now,  or  never  !" 

The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwhile  rapidly  tlirough 
h's  hands,  but  many  an  expression  of  military  impa- 
tience mingled  itself  with  his  orisons.  He  could  not 
conceive  the  cause  why  each  successive  throng  of  moun- 
taineers, led  under  their  different  banners,  and  headed 
by  their  respective  chieftains,  was  permitted,  without  in- 
terruption, to  pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend  tliem- 
selves  in  battle  array  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge, 
while  the  English,  or  rather  Anglo-Norman  cavalry,  re- 
mained stationary,  without  so  much  as  laying  their  lances 
in  reM.  There  remained,  he  thought,  but  one  hope-^ 
one  only  rational  explanation  of  this  unaccountable  inac- 
tivity— this  voluntary  surrender  of  every  advantage  of 
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grouDdy  when  that  of  numbers  was  so  tremendously  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  Fathef  Aldrovand  concluded, 
that  the  succours  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  other 
Lord  Marchers,  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
that  the  Welch  were  only  permitted  to  pass  the  river 
without  opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  tlie  more 
effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river  in 
their  rear,  rendered  the  more  signally  calamitous.  But 
even  while  he  clung  to  this  hope,  the  monk's  heart  sunk 
within  him,  as,  looking  in  every  direction  from  which  the 
expected  succours  might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  the  slightest  token  which  announced  their  approach. 
Id  a  frame  of  mind  approaching  more  nearly  to  despair 
than  to  hope,  the  old  man  continued  alternately  to  tell 
his  beads,  to  gaze  anxiously  around,  and  to  address 
some  words  of  consolation  in  broken  phrases  to  the 
young  lady,  until  the  general  shout  of  the  Welch,  ring- 
ing from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  battlements  of  the 
castle,  warned  him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the 
very  last  of  the  British  had  defiled  through  the  pass, 
«Dd  that  their  whole  fcomidable  array  stoo(i  prompt  for 
action  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which  each 
Welchman  lent  his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of  defi- 
ance, thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  conquest,  was  at  length 
answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman  trumpets, — the 
first  Sim  of  activity  which  had  been  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  Raymond  Berenger.  But  cheerily  as  they  rung, 
the  trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the  shout  which  they 
answered,  sounded  like 'the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout 
boatswain  amid  the  bowling  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
Berenger  gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  discharge  their 
arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to  advance  under  a  hail- 
storm of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones,  shot,  darted,  and 
shmg  by  the  Welch  against  their  steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  stim- 
ulated by  many  victorious  recollections^  confident  in  the 
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talents  of  their  accomplished  leader,  and  undismayed 
even  by  the  desperation  of  their  circumstances,  charged 
tlie  mass  of  the  Welchmen  with  their  usual  determined 
valour.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  this  little  body  of 
cavalry  advance  to  the  onset,  their  plumes  floating  above 
their  helmets,  their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six  feet 
in  length  before  the  breasts  of  their  coursers  ;  their 
shields  hanging  from  their  necks,  that  their  left  hands 
might  have  freedom  to  guide  their  horses  ;  and  the 
whole  body  rushing  on  with  an  equal  front,  and  a  mo- 
mentum of  speed,  which  increased  with  every  second. 
Such  an  onset  mi^ht  have  startled  naked  men,  (for  such 
were  the  Welch,  in  respect  of  the  mail-sheathed  Nor- 
mans,) but  it  brought  no  terrors  to  the  ancient  British, 
who  had  long  made  it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their 
bare  bosoms  and  white  tunics  to  the  lances  and  swords 
of  the  men-at-arms,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
had  been  born  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  tlieir 
power  to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock,  which, 
breaking  their  ranks,  densely  as  they  were  arranged,  car- 
ried the  barbed  horses  into  the  very  centre  of  tlieir  host, 
and  well  nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  tliat  day 
conceded  so  much  vantage-ground.  But  tliey  yielded 
like  the  billows,  which  give  way,  indeed,  to  the  gallant 
ship,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite  in  her 
wake.  With  wild  and  horrible  clamours,  they  closed 
their  tumultuous  ranks  around  Berenger  and  his  devoted 
followers,  and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife  ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion  join- 
ed the  standard  of  Gwenwyn  ;  the  arrow*s  of  the  men 
of  Gwentland,  whose  skill  in  archery  almost  equalled 
that  of  the  Normans  themselves,  rattled  on  the  helmets 
of  the  men-at-arms  ;  and  the  spears  of  the  people  of 
Deheubarth,  renowned  for  the  sharpness  and  temper  of 
their  steel  heads,  were  employed  against  the  cuirasses 
not  without  fatal  effect,  notwithstanding  the  protection 
which  these  afforded  to  the  rider. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  lo  Raymond's 
hula  bandy  stout  yeomen,  who,  for  the  most  part,  held 
possessions  by  military  tenure,  exhausted  their  quivers 
on  the  broad  mark  afforded  them  by  the  Welch  army. 
It  is  probable,  that  every  shaft  carried  a  Welchman's  life 
<Mi  its  point  ;  yet,  to  have  afforded  important  relief  to 
the  cavahy,  pow  closely  and  inextricably  engaged,  tlie 
slaughter  ought  to  have  been  twenty-fold  at  least.  Mean- 
time, the  Welch,  galled  by  this  incessant  discharge,  an- 
swered it  by  voUies  from  their  own  archers,  whose  num- 
bers made  some  amends  for  their  inferiority,  and  who 
were  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and  sling- 
ers.  So  that  the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than 
once  attempted  to  descend  from  tlieir  position  to  operate 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Raymond  and  his  devoted  band, 
were  now  so  closely  engaged  in  front,  as  obliged  them 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  such  a  movement. 

Meanwhile,  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  tlie  6rst 
bad  hoped  for  no  more  than  an  honourable  death,  labour- 
ed with  all  his  power  to  render  his  fate  signal  by  involv- 
ing in  it  that  of  the  Welch  Prince,  the  author  of  the 
war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  expenditure  of  his 
strength  by  hewing  among  the  British  ;  but,  with  the 
shock  of  his  managed  horse,  repelled  the  numbers  who 
pressed  on  him,  aiid  leaving  the  plebeians  to  the  swords 
of  his  companions,  shouted  his  war-cry,  and  made  his 
way  towards  the  fatal  standard  of  Gwenwyn,  beside 
which,  discharging  at  once  the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader 
and  a  brave  soldier,  the  Prince  had  stationed  himself. 
Raymond's  experience  of  the  Welch  disposition,  subject 
equally  to  the  higliest  flood,  and  most  sudden  ebb  of 
passion,  gave  liim  some  hope  tliat  a  successful  attack 
upon  tliis  jx)int,  followed  by  the  death  or  capture  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  downfall  of  his  standard,  might  even  yet 
strike  such  a  panic,  as  should  change  the  fortunes  of  tlie 
day,  otlierwise  so  nearly  desperate.  The  veteran,  there- 
fore, animated  his  comrades  to  the  charge  by  voice  and 
example  ;  and,  in  si>jte  of  all  opposition,  forced  his  way 
gradually  onwa.'d.     But  Gwenwyn  in  person,  surround- 
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ed  by  his  best  and  noblest  champions,  offered  a  defence 
as  obstinate  as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they 
were  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed 
down  by  the  invulnerable  riders.  Wounded  and  over- 
thrown, the  Britons  continued  their  resistance,  clung 
round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds,  and  cumbered 
their  advance  ;  while  their  brethren,  thrusting  witlx pikes, 
proved  every  joint  and  crevice  of  the  plate  and  mail,  or 
grappling  with  the  men-at-arms,  strove  to  pull  them  from 
their  horses  by  main  force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their 
bills  and  Welch  hooks.  And  woe  betide  those  who  were 
by  these  various  means  dismounted,  for  the  long  sharp 
knives  worn  by  the  Welch  soon  pierced  them  with  a 
hundred  wounds,  and  were  then  only'merciful  when  the 
first  inflicted  was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  when  Berenger,  having  forced  his 
horse  within  two  spears'  length  of  the  British  standard^ 
he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  ex- 
change tokens  of  mutual  defiance. 

"  Turn  thee.  Wolf  of  Wales,"  said  Berenger,  "  and 
abide,  if  thou  darest,  one  blow  of  a  good  knight's  sword  ! 
Raymond  Berenger  spits  at  thee  and  thy  banner." 

"  False  Norman  churl  !"  said  Gwenwyn,  swinging 
around  his  head  a  mace  of  prodigious  weight,  and  al- 
ready clottered  with  blood,  "  thy  iron  head-piece  shall 
ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue,  with  which  I  will  this  day 
feed  the  ravens." 

Raynjond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pushed  iiis 
horse  towards  the  Prince,  who  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  equal  readiness.  But  ere  they  came  within  reach 
of  each  other's  weapons,  a  Welch  champion,  devoted 
like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus, 
finding  that  the  armour  of  Raymond's  horse  resisted  the 
repeated  thrusts  of  his  spear,  threw  himself  under  the 
animal,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  his  long  knife. 
The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell,  crushing  with  his  weight 
the  Briton  who  had  wounded  him  ;  the  helmet  of  the 
rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall,  and  rolled  away  from 
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his  bead,  giving  to  view  his  noble  features  and  gray  hairs. 
He  made  more  than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from 
ihe  fallen  horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed,  received  his 
death's-wound  from  the  hand  of  Gwenwyn,  who  hesitat- 
ed not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  rise. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day,  Dennis  Morolt's 
horse  bad  kept  pace  for  pace,  and  his  arm  blow  for  blow, 
with  his  master's.  It  seemed  as  if  two  different  bodies 
had  been  moving  under  one  act  of  volition.  He  hus- 
banded his  strengtli,  or  put  it  forth,  exactly  afe  he  observ- 
ed his  knight  did,  and  was  close  by  his  side  when  he 
made  the  last  deadly  efibrt.  At  that  fatal  moment,  when 
Raymond  Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the  brave  squjre 
ferced  his  way  up  to  the  standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly, 
struggled  for  possession  of  it  wiili  a  gigantic  Briton,  to 
whose  care  it  had  been  confided,  and  who  now  exerted 
Ws  utmost  strength  to  defend  it.  But  even  while  engag- 
ed in  this  mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely 
left  his  master ;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force 
seemed  by  sympathy  to  abandon  him,  and  the  British 
champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble  in  laying  him  pros- 
trate among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete.  Upon 
the  fall  of  their  leader,  the  followers  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger would  willingly  have  fled  or  surrendered.  But 
the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely  had  they  been  envel- 
oped ;  and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintained  by  the  Welch 
upon  their  frontiers,  xquarter  to  the  vanquished  was  out 
of  the  question.  A  few  of  the  men-at-arms  were  lucky 
enough  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  tumult,  and, 
not  even  attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  fled  in  various 
directions,  to  carry  their  owti  fears  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  the  fate  of  the    far-renowned  Raymond  Berenger. 

Tlie  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never 
been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  combat,  which  had  been 
chiefly  mamtained  by  the  cavalry,  became  now,  in  their 
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turn,  the  sole  object  of  the  enemy's  attack.  But  when 
they  saw  the  multitude  come  roaring  towards  them  like 
a  sea,  with  all  its  waves,  they  abandoned  the  bank  which 
they  had  hitherto  bravely  defended,  and  began  a  regular 
retreat  to  the  castle,  in  the  best  order  which  they  could, 
as  the  only  remaining  means  of  securing  their  lives.  A 
few  of  their  light-fooled  enemies  attempted  to  intercept 
them,  during  the  execution  of  this  prudent  manoeuvre, 
by  outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  castle,  to  op- 
pose their  retreat.  But  the  coolness  of  the  English 
archers,  accustomed  to  extremities  of  every  kind,  sup- 
ported them  on  the  present  occasion.  While  a  part  of 
them,  armed  with  glaives  and  bills,  dislodged  the  Welch 
from  the  hollow  way,  the  others,  facing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  parted  into  divisions,  which  alternately 
halted  and  retreated,  maintained  such  a  countenance  as 
to  check  pursuit,  and  exchange  a  severe  discharge  of 
missiles  with  the  Welch,  by  which  both  parties  were 
considerable  sufferers. 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
l)rave  companions  behind,  the  yeomanry  attained  the  point, 
which,  being  commanded  by  arrows  and  engmes  from 
the  battlements,  might  be  considered  as  that  of  compar- 
ative safety.  A  volley  of  large  stones,  and  square-head* 
ed  bolts  of  great  size  and  thickness,  effectually  stopped 
the  farther  progress  of  the  pursuit,  and  those  who  had 
led  it  drew  back  their  desultory  forces  to  the  plain, 
where,  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and  exultation,  their  coun- 
trymen were  employed  in  securing  the  plunder  of  the 
field  ;  while  some,  impelled  by  hatred  and  revenge, 
mangled  and  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the  dead  Normans, 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  national  cause  and  their 
own  courage.  -  The  fearful  yells  with  which  this  dreadful 
work  was  consummated,  while  it  struck  horror  into  the 
minds  of  the  slender  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
inspired  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  resolution  rather 
to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  than  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  mercy  of  so  vengeful  an  ehemy.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V.       ' 

That  BeiTw  be  to  hit  casUe  fled. 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he  ; 
The.uttemiost  walls  were  eathe  to  win, 

The  Earls  have  won  them  q[>eedilie  ;— 
The  uttermost  walls  were  stone  and  brick  ; 

Bat  though  they  won  them  soon  anon, 
Long  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls, 

For  thej  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

PzRCT^s  Rtliques  qf  AnciaU  Poeby, 

The  uohappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  evideut  to 
the  anxious  spectators  upon  the  watch-towers  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  which  name  the  castle  that  day  too 
well  deserved.  With  difficulty  the  confessor  mastered 
his  own  emotions  to  control  those  of  the  females  on 
whom  he  attended,  and  who  were  now  joined  in  their 
lamentation  by  many  others — women,  children,  and  in- 
firm old  men,  the  relatives  of  those  whom  they  saw  en- 
gaged in  this  unavailing  contest.  These  helpless  beings 
had  been  admitted  to  thp  castle  for  security's  sake,  and 
they  bad  now  thronged  to  the  battlements,  from  which 
Father  Aldrovand  found  difficulty  in  making  them  de- 
scend, aware  that  the  sight  of  tliem  on  the  towers,  that 
should  have  appeared  lined  with  armed  men,  would  be 
an  additional  encouragement  to  the  exertions  of  the  as- 
sailants. He  urged  the  Lady  Eveline  to  set  an  example 
to  this  group  of  helpless,  yet  untractable  mourners. 

Preserving,  at  least  endeavouring  to  preserve,  even  in 
the  extremity  of  grief,  that  composure  which  the  man-? 
ners  of  the  tiroes  enjoined — for  chivalry  had  its  stoicism 
as  well  as  philosophy — Eveline  replied  with  a  voice 
which  she  would  fain  have  rendered  firm,  and  which 
was  tremulous  m  her  despite — "  Yes,  father,  you  say 
well — here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for  maidens  to  look 
upoo.      WarUke  meed  and  honoured  deed  sunk  when 
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yonder  white  plume  touched  the  bloody  ground. — Come, 
maidens,  there  is  no  longer  aught  left  us  to  see — ^to. 
mass,  to  mass — the  tourney  is  over." 

There  was  wildness  io  her  tone,  and  when  she  rose, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  would  lead  out  a  procession, 
she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  support 
of  tlie  confessor.  Hastily  wrapping  her  head  in  her 
mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  tlie  agony  of  grief  which  she 
could  not  restrain,  and  of  which  her  sobs  and  the  low 
moaning  sounds  that  issued  from  under  the  folds  envel- 
oping her  face,  declared  the  excess,  she  suffered  Father 
Aldrovand  to  conduct  her  whither  he  would. 

"  Our  gold,"  he  said,   "  has  ehanged  to  brass,  our 

silver  to  dross,  our  wisdom  to  folly ^it  is  His  will,  wiio 

confounds  the  councils  of  the  wise,  and  shortens  the 
arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — ^to  the  chapel, 
Lady  Eveline,  and  instead  of  vain  repining,  let  us  pray 
to  God  and  the  saints  to  turn  away  their  displeasure,  and 
to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of  the  devour- 
ing wolf." 

Thus  speaking,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eveline, 
who  was  at  the  moment  almost  incapable  of  thought  and 
action,  to  the  castle-chapel,  where,  sinking  before  the 
altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude  at  least  of  devotion, 
though  her  thoughts^  despite  the  pious  words  which  her 
tongue  faltered  out  mechanically,  were  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  beside  the  body  of  her  slaughtered  parent.  The 
rest  of  the  mourners  imitated  th?ir  young  lady  in  her 
devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  thoughts. 
The  consciousness  that  so  many  of  the  garrison  had  been 
cut  off  in  Raymond's  incautious  sally,  added  to  their 
sorrows  the  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  which  was 
exaggerated  by  the  cruelties  which  were  too  often  exer- 
cised by  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were 
accustomed  to  spare  neither  sex  por  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the  tone  of 
authority  which  his  character  warranted,  rebuked  their 
wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  broughfthem  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  better 
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oecame  their  condition,  he  left  them  to  their  private  de- 
votions, to  indulge  his  own  anxious  curiosity  by  inquiring 
into  the  defences  of  the  castle.  Upon  the  outward  walls 
be  found  Wilkin  Flammock,  who,  having  done  the  office 
of  a  good  and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing 
his  artillery,  and  beaten  back,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  was  now  with  his  own 
hand  measuring  out  to  liis  little  garrison  no  stinted  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

"  Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father,  "  that 
thou  dost  not  exceed  in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou 
knowest,  like  6re  and  water,  an  excellent  servant,  but  a 
very  bad  master." 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and  solid 
skuUs  of  my  countrymen,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock. 
"Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders  horses — the 
one*  needs  the  spur,  and  the  otlier  must  have  a  taste  of 
the  wine-pot  ;  but,  credit  me,  father,  they  are  of  an 
enduring  generation,  and  will  not  shrink  in  the  washing. 
— But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a  cup  more 
than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amiss,  since  they  are 
like  to  have  a  platter  the  less." 

"  How  do  you  mean  .'*"  cried  the  monk,  starting ;  "  I 
trust  in  the  saints  the  provisions  have  been  cared  for  .»*" 

"  Not  so  well  as  in  your  convent,  good  father,"  replied 
Wilkin,  with  the  same  immovable  stolidity  of  counte- 
nance. "  We  had  kept,  as  you  know,  too  jolly  a  Christ- 
mas to  have  a  very  fat  Easter.  Yon  Welch  hounds, 
who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  arc  now  like  to  get 
into  our  hold  for  the  lack  of  ihem." 

"  Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the  monk ; 
"  orders  were  last  evening  given  by  our  lord,  (whose 
soul  God  assoilzie  !)  to  fetch  in  the  necessary  supplies 
from  the  country  around." 

'  Ay,  but  the  Welch  were  too  sharp  set  to  permit  us 
to  do  that  at  our  ease  this  morning,  which  should  have 
been  done  weeks  and  months  since.  Our  lord  deceased, 
if  deceased  he  be,  was  one  of  those  who  trusted  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  even  so  hath  come  of  it.     Com- 
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mend  me  to  a  cross-bow  and  a  well-victualled  castle,  if  I 
must  needs  fight  at  all — You  look  pale,  my  good  father, 
a  cup  of  wine  will  revive  you." 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted  cup, 
which  Wilkin  pressed  him  to  with  clownish  civility. 
"  We  have  now,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  no  refuge,  save  in 
prayer." 

"  Most  true,  good  father,"  again  replied  the  impassible 
Fleming  ;  "  pray  therefore  as  much  as  you  will.  I  will 
content  myself  with  fasting,  which  will  come  whether  I 
will  or  no." — At  this  moment  a  horn  was  heard  before 
the  gate. — "  Look  to  the  pojtcuUiis  and  the  gate,  ye 
knaves  ! — What  news,  Neil  Hansen  .'*" 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Welch  tarries  at  the  Mill- 
hill,  just  within  shot  of  the  cross-bows ;  he  has  a  white 
flag,  and  demands  admittance." 

"  Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  be  prepared  for 
him,"  said  Wilkin.  "  Bend  the  bonnie  mangonel  upon 
the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare  to  stir  from  the  spot 
where  he  stands  till  we  get  all  prepared  to  receive  him," 
said  Flaramock,  in  his  native  language.  "  And,  Neil, 
thou  houndsfoot,  bestir  thyself — let  every  pike,  lance, 
and  pole  in  the  castle  be  ranged  along  the  battlements, 
and  pointed  through  the  shot-holes— -cut  up  some  tapes- 
try into  the  shape  of  banners,  and  show  them  from  the 
highest  towers. — ^Be  ready,  when  I  give  a  signal,  to 
strike  naker^*  and  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have  any  ;  if 
not,  some  cow-horns — any  thing  for  a  noise.  And,  hark 
ye,  Neil  Hansen,  do  you,  and  four  or  five  of  your  fel- 
lows, go  to  the  armoury  and  slip  on  coats-of-mail  ;  our 
Netherlandish  corslets  do  not  appal  them  so  much. 
Then  let  the  Welch  thief  be  blindfolded  and  brought  in 
amongst  us — Do  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep  si- 
lence— leave  me  to  deal  with  him — only  have  a  care 
there  be  no  English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language,  had  well  nigh  start- 
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ed  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in  Wilkin's  instructions 
to  his  countryman,  but  commanded  himself,  although  a 
little  surprised,  both  at  this  suspicious  circumstance,  and 
at  the  readiness  and  dexterity  with  which  the  rough-hewn 
Fleming  seemed  to  adapt  his  preparations  to  the  rules 
of  war  and  of  sound  policy- 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain  whedier  the 
monk  had  not  heard  and  understood  more  of  what  he 
said  to  his  countryman  than  what  he  bad  intended.  As 
if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which  Father  Aldrovand 
might  entertain,  he  repeated  to  him  in  English  most  of 
the  directions  which  he  had  given,  adding,  "  Well,  good 
father,  what  Aink  you  of  it  ?" 

"  Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  "  and  done 
as  you  had  practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of 
weaving  broadcloth." 

"  Nay,  spare  not  your  jibes,  father,"  answered  Wilkin. 
— **  I  know  full  well  that  you  English  think  that  Flemings 
have  nought  in  their  brain-pan  but  sodden  beef  and  cab- 
bage ;  yet  you  seg  there  goes  wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs." 

"  Right,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,"  answered  the 
father  ;  "  but,  good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me  what  an- 
swer thou  wilt  make  to  the  Welch  Prince's  summons  ?'* 

"  Reverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the  summons 
will  be,"  replied  the  Fleming. 

"  To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant,"  an- 
swered the  monk.     "  What  will  be  your  reply  ?" 

"  My  answer  will  be — Nay,  unless  upon  good  conv- 
pDsition." 

"  How,  Sir  Fleming  !  dare  you  mention  composi- 
tion and  the  castle  of  the  Garde  D.oloureuse,  in  one  sen- 
ence  ?"  exclaimed  the  monk. 

"  Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Fleming. 
"But  would  your  reverence  have  me  dally  until  the 
question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whether  a  plump 
priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  mrnlsh 
their  shambles  ?" 

"Pshaw,"  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  "thou  canst 
not  mean  such  folly.     Relief  must  arrive  within  twenty- 
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four  hours  at  farthest.  Raymond  Berenger  Expected  it 
for  certain  within  such  a  space." 

"  Raymond  Berenger  hath  been  decei\red  this  mom- 
«ng  in  more  matters  than  one,"  answered  the  Fleming. 

"  Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk,  whose 
retreat  from  the  world  had  not  altogetlier  quenched  his 
military  habits  and  propensities,  "  I  counsel  thee  to  deal 
uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou  dost  regard  thine  own 
life  ;  for  here  are  as  many  English  left  alive,  notwith- 
standing the  slaughter  of  the  day,  as  may  well  suffice  to 
fling  the  Flemish  l^uU-frogs  into  the  castle-ditch,  should 
they  have  cause  to  think  thou  meanest  falsely,  in  the 
keeping  of  this  castle,  and  the  defence  of  the  Lady 
Evelme." 

"  Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unnecessary 
and  idle  fears,"  replied  Wilkin  Flammock — "  I  am 
castellane  in  this  house,  by  command  of  its  lord,  and  what 
I  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that  will  I  do." 

"  But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "  I  am  the  servant  of 
the  PopC' — the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power  to 
bind  and  to  unloose.  I  fear  me  thou  art  no  true  Chris- 
tian, Wilkin  Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the  heresy  of 
the  mountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to  take  the  blessed 
cross — thou  hast  breakfasted  and  drunk  both  ale  and 
wine,  ere  thou  hast  heard  mass.  Thou  art  not  to  be 
trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not  trust  thee — I  demand  to  be 
oresent  at  the  conference  betwixt  thee  and  the  Welch- 
man." 

"  It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with  the 
tame  smiling,  heavy  countenance,  which  he  maintained 
m  all  occasions  of  life,  however  urgent.  "  It  is  true,  as 
ihou  sayest,  good  father,  that  I  have  mine  own  reasons 
for  not  marching  quite  so  far  as  the  gates'of  Jericho  at 
present ;  and  lucky  I  have  such  reasons,  since.  I  had  not 
else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse.  It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have  been  sometinaet 
obliged  to  visit  my  mills  earlier  than  the  chaplain  was  called 
by  his  zeal  to  the  altar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks  not 
workinf;  ere  I  break  my  fast.     But  for  this,  father,  I  hare 
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paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reverence,  and 
metbinks  since  you  are  pleased  to  remember  the  con- 
fession so  exactly,  you  should  not  forget  the  penance 
and  the  absolution." 

The  raonk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional, had  gone  a  step  beyond  what  the  rules  of  his 
order  and  of  the  churoli  permitted.  He  was  baffled  by 
the  Fleming's  reply,  and,  finding  him  unmoved  by  the 
charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only  answer,  in  some  confu- 
sion, "  You  refuse,  then,  to  admit  me  to  your  conference 
with  the  Welchman  ?" 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "  it  altogether  re- 
specteth  secular  matters.  If  aught  of  religious  tenor 
should  intervene,  you  shall  be  summoned  without  delay." 

"  I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish  ox," 
muttered  the  monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  bystanders  ;  and  so  speaking,  he  left  the 
batUeraents. 

Wilkin  Flammock,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  having 
first  seen  that  all  was  arranged  on  the  battlement,  so  as 
to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  a  strength  which  did  not 
ex'istj  descended  to  a  small  guard-room,  betwixt  the 
outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he  was  attended  by  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  own  people,  disguised  in  the  Norman 
armour  which  they  had  found  in  tlie  armour^'  of  the 
castle, — their  strong,  tall,  and  bulky  for ms^  and  motion- 
less postures,  causing  them  to  look  rather  like  trophies  of 
some  past  age,  than  living  and  existing  soldiers.  Sur- 
rounded by  these  huge  and  inanimate  figures,  in  a  little 
vaulted  room  which  almost  excluded  day-light.  Flam- 
mock  received  the  Welch  envoy,  who  was  led  in  blind- 
folded betwixt  two  Flemings,  yet  not  so  carefully  watch- 
ed but  that  they  permitted  him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
preparations  on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him-  For 
the  same  purpose  an  occasional  clatter  of -arms  was 
made  without ;  voices  were  heard,  as  if  officers  were 
going  their  rounds  ;  and  other  sounds  of  active  prepara- 
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tion  seemed  to  announce  that  a  numerous  and  regular 
garrison  was  preparing  16  receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's  eyes, 
— for  the  same  individual  who  had  formerly  brought 
Gwenwyn's  offer  of  alliance,  now  bare  his  summons  of 
surrender, — ^he  looked  haughtily  around  him,  and  de- 
manded to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the  commands  of  his 
master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyvelioc,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"  His  highness,"  answered  Flammock,  with  his  usual 
smiling  indifference  of  manner,  "  must  be  contented  to 
treat  with  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  FuUing-miUs,  deput- 
ed governor  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Thou    deputed  governor  !"    ex^cl aimed  Jorworth  ; 
"  thou  ! — a   low-country    weaver  ! — it   is    impossible. 
Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan^cannot  have  sunk 
to  a  point  so  low,  as  to  be  commanded  by  thee  ! — These  n 
men  seem  English,  to  them  I  will  deliver  my  message." 

"  You  ftiay  if  you  will,"  repHed  Wilkin,  "  but  if  they 
return  you  any  answer  save  by  signs,  you  shall  call  me 
schelm" 

"  Is  tliis  true  ?"  said  the  Welch  envoy,  looking, 
towards  the  men-at-arms,  as  they  seemed,  by  whom 
Flammock  was  attended  ;  "  are  you  really  come  to  this 
pass  ?  I  thought  that  tlie  mere  having  been  bom  on 
British  earth,  though  the  children  of  spoiler^  and  in- 
vaders, had  inspired  you  with  too  much  pride  to  brook 
the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.  Or,  if  you  are  not  coura- 
geous, should  you  not  be  cautious  ? — ^Well  speaks  the 
proverb,  Woe  to  him  that  will  trust  a  stranger ! — Still 
mute — still  silent  ? — answer  me  by  word  or  sign — Do 
you  really  call  and  acknowledge  him  as  your  leader  .'^" 

The  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their 
casqtres  in  reply  to  Jorworth's  question,  and  then  remain- 
ed motionless  as  before. 

The  Welchman,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  country, 
suspected  there  was  something  in  this  which  he  could 
not  entirely  comprehend,  but,  preparing  himself  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  he  proceeded  as  follows  :  "  Be  it  as  it 
may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of  my  sovereign 
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since  it  brings  pardon  and  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Castell  an  Carrig,*  which  you  have  called  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the  territory  by 
the  change  of  the  name.  Upon  surrender  of  the  same 
to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  its  dependencies,  and  witB 
the  arms  which  it  contains,  and  with  tLe  maiden  Eveline 
Berenger,  aU  within  the  castle  shall  depart  unmolested, 
and  have  safe-conduct  wheresoever  they  will,  to  go  be- 
yond the  marches  of  the  Cymry." 

"  And  how,  if  we  obey  not  this  summons  ?"  said  the 
imperturbable  Wilkin  Flammock. 

"  Then  shaU  your  portion  be  with  Raymond  Berenger, 
your  late  leader,"  replied  Jorworth,  his  eyes,  while  he 
was  speaking,  glancing  with  the  vindictive  ferocity  which 
dictated  his  answer.  "So  many  strangers  as  be  here 
amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to  the  ravens,  so  many 
heads  to  the  gibbet ! — It  is  long  since  the  kites  have  had 
such  a  banquet  of  lurdane  Flemings  and  false  Saxons." 

"  Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "  if  suchTbe  thy  on- 
ly message,  bear  mine  answer  back  to  thy  master.  That 
wise  men  trust  not  to  the  words  of  others  that  safety, 
which  they  can  secure  by  their  own  deeds.  We  have 
walls  high  and  strong  enough^  deep  moats,  and  plenty  of 
munition,  both  long-bow  and  arblast.  We  will  keep  the 
castle,  trusting  tlie  castle  will  keep  us,  till  God  shall  send 
us  succour." 

"  Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,"  said  the 
Welch  emissary,  changing  his  language  to  the  Flemish, 
which,  from  occasional  communication  with  those  of  that 
nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke  fluently,  and  which 
he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal  the  purport  of  his  dis- 
course from  the  supposed  English  in  the  apartment. 
"  Hark  thee  hither,"  he  proceeded,  "  good  Fleming ; 
knowest  thou  not  that  he  in  whom  is  ygur  trust,  the  Con- 
stable^ De  Lacy,  hath  bound  himself  by  his  vow  to  en- 
gage in  no  quarrel  till  he  crosses  the  sea,  and  cannot 
come  to  your  aid  without  perjury  f     He  and  the  other 
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Lords  Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces  far  northward 
to  join  the  host  of  Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to 
put  us  to  the  toil  and  trouble  of  a  long  siege,  when  you 
can  hope  no  rescue  ?" 

"  And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin,  an- 
swering in  his  native  language^  and  looking  at  the  Welcli- 
raan  fixedly,  yet  with  a  countenance  from  which  all  ex- 
pression seemed  studiously  banished,  and  which  exhibit- 
ed, upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a  remarkable 
compound  of  dulness  and  simpUcily,  "  what  will  it  avail 
me  whether  your  trouble  be  great  or  small  ?" 

"  Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welchman, 
"  frame  not  thyself  more  unapprehensive  than  nature 
hath  formed  thee.  The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam 
can  light  the  side  of  it.  Tliy  utmost  efforts  cannot  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  this  castle  ;  but  thou  mayst  hasten  it,  and 
the  doing  so  shall  avail  thee  much."  Thus  speaking,  he 
drew  close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  an  insin- 
uating whisper,  as  he  said,  "  Never  did  the  withdrawing 
of  a  bar,  or  the  raising  of  a  portcullis,  bring  such  vantage 
to  Fleming  as  they  may  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing  the 
one,  and  the  dropping  the  other,  have  cost  me  my  whole 
worldly  substance." 

"  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  tliee  with  an 
overflowing  measure.  The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn  is 
as  the  summer  rain." 

"  My  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this  morn- 
ing burnt  to  the  earth " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  man, 
in  the  place  of  thy  goods,"  said  the  Welchman  ;  but 
the  Fleming  continued,  w^ithout  seeming  to  hear  him,  to 
number  up  his  losses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off,  and — " 

"  Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jor- 
worth,  "  chosen  from  the  most  bright-skinned  of  the 
.spoil." 

"  But  my  daughter — ^but  tlie  lady  Eveline" — said  the 
Fleming,  with  some   slight  change  in  his  monotonous 
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voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt  and  perplexity — 
"  You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and — " 

"  To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said  Jor- 
worth,  "  but  not  to  such  as  shall  deserve  clemency  by 
surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  tlie  contumelies  of 
Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to  high  honour  among 
the  daughters  of  the  C}Tnry.  For  thine  own  child,  form 
but  a  wish  for  her  advantage,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to 
he  uttermost.  Now, Fleming, we imderstand  eachother." 

"  I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  Flammock. 

"  And  I  thee,  I  trust  ?"  said  Joi-worth,  bending  his  keen, 
wild  blue  eye  on  the  stohd  and  unexpressive  face  of  the 
Netherlander,  like  an  eager  student  who  seeks  to  discover 
some  bidden  and  mysterious  meaning  in  a  passage  of  a 
classic  author,  the  direct  import  of  which  seems  trite  and 
trivial. 

"  You  believe  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wilkm ; 
"  but  here  lies  the  difficulty, — which  of  us  shall  trust 
the  other  ?" 

"  Darest  thou  ask  ?"  answered  Jorwortli.  "  Is  it  for 
thee,  or  such  as  thee,  to  express  doubt  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Prince  of  Powys  ?" 

"  I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  through  thee  ; 
and  well  I  wot  tliou  art  not  one  who-  will  let  thy  traffic 
miscarry  for  want  of  aid^from  the  breath,  of  thy  mouth." 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hurrying 
asseveration  on  asseveration—"  by  the  soul  of  my  father 
— by  the  faith  of  my  mother — ^by  the  black  rood  of — ^" 

"  Stop,  good  Jorworth — thou  heapest  thine  oaths  too 
ttuckly  on  each  other,  for  me  to  value  them  to  the  right 
estimate,"  said  Flammock  ;  "  that  which  is  so  lightly 
pledged,  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth  redeeming. 
Some  part  of  the*  promised  guerdon  in  hand  the  whilst, 
were  worth  an  hundred  oaths." 

"  Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  my  word  ?" 

«  No^ — by  no  means,"  answered  Wilkin  ;  "  ne'erthe- 
less  I  will  beUeve  thy  deed  more  readily." 

"  To  the  pomt,  Fleming,"  said  Jorworth — "  what 
wouldst  thou  have  of  me  .'^" 
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"  Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money  thou 
didst  promise,  and  I  will  think  of  the  rest  of  thy  pro- 
posal." 

"  Base  silver-broker  !"  answered  Jorworth,  "  think- 
est  thou  the  Prince  of  Powys  has  as  many  money-bags, 
as  the  merchants  of  thy  land  of  sale  and  barter  ?  He 
gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests,  as  the  w^ater-spout 
sucks  up  water  by  its  strength  ;  but  it  is  to  disperse  them 
among  his  followers,  as  the  cloudy  column  restores  its 
contents  to  earth  and  ocean.  The  silver  that  I  promise 
thee  has  yet  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests — 
nay,  the  casket  of  Berenger  himself  must  be  ransacked 
to  make  up  the  tale." 

"  Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself,  (having  full  power  in 
the  castle,)  and  so  save  you  a  labour,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"  True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  a  cord  and  a  noose,  whether  the  Weich 
took  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved  it — the  one 
would  expect  their  booty  entire — the  other  their  coun- 
tryman's treasures  to  be  delivered  undiminished." 

"  I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Fleming.  "  Well, 
say  I  were  content  to  trust  you  thus  far,  why  not  return 
my  cattle,  which  are  in  your  own  hands,  and  at  your 
disposal  f  If  you  do  not  pleasure  me  in  something  be- 
forehand,-what  can  I  expect  of  you  afterwards?" 

"  I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  an- 
swered the  equally  suspicious  Welchm^n.  "  But  what 
\<rould  it  avail  thee  to  have  thy  catde  within  the  fortress? 
They  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the  plain  beneath." 

"  In  faith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "  thou  sayest  truth 
— they  will  be  but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where  we  have 
so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. — 
And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely,  we  have 
enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all  we  ha^e,  and  more. 
Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a  peculiar  stock,  brought  from  the 
rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  I  desire  to  have  them 
restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welch  hooks  be  busy  with 
their  hides." 
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"  Tou  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,"  said 
Jorworth  ;  "  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"  Thanks  to  your  muniftcence,"  said  the  Fleming  ; 
"  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  and  bound  my  wishes  to 
the  recovery  of  my  own  property." 

*'  Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle  ?" 
said  Jorworth. 

*'  Of  that  we  will  talk  fartlier  to-morrow,"  said  Wilkin 
Flammock  ;  "  if  these  English  and  Normans  should 
.uspect  such  a  purpose,  we  should  have  wild  work — ^they 
must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  hold  farther  communi- 
cation on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  pray  thee,  depart 
suddenly,  and  as  if  offended  with  the  tenor  of  our  dis- 
course." 

"  Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  more  fixed  and 
absolute,"  said  Jorworth. 

•*  Impossible — ^impossible,"  said  tlie  Fleming  ;  "  see 
you  not  yonder  tall  fellow  begins  aheady  to  handle  his 
dagger— Go  hence  in  haste,  and  angrily — and  forget  not 
the  cattle." 

"  I  will  not  forget  them,"  said  Jorworth  ;  "  but  if 
thou  keep  not  faith  with  us " 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture  of 
menace,  partly  really  directed  to  Wilkin  himself,  partly 
assumed  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  Flammock  re- 
plied m  English,  as  if  that  all  around  might  understand 
what  he  said, 

"  Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welchman  !  I  am  a  true  man ; 
I  defy  the  proposals  of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out  this 
castle  to  thy  shame  and  thv  master's  ! — Here — let  him 
be  blindfolded  once  more,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his 
attendants  without  ;  the  pext  Welchman  who  appears 
before  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  shall  be  moro 
sharply  received." 

The  Welchman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn,  when, 
as  Wilkin  Flamipock  himself  left  die  guard-room,  one  of 
the  seeming  men-at-arms  who  had  been  present  at  this 
interview,  said  in  his  ear  in  English,  ^'  Thou  art  a  false 
Tailor,  Flanunock,  and  shalt  die  a  traitor's  death  !" 
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Startled  at  this,  the  Flemmg  would  have  questioned 
the  man  farther,  but  he  had  disappeared  so  soon  as  the 
words  were  uttered.  Flammock  was  disconcerted  by 
this  circumstance,  which  showed  him  that  his  interview 
with  Jorworth  had  been  observed,  and  its  purpose  kno^n 
or  conjectured,  by  some  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  his 
confidence,  and  might  thwart  his  ii^tentions ;  and  he 
quickly  after  learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Blessed  Mary,  mother  dear, 
To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear ; 
Virgin,  andefiled,  to  thee  • 
*  A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin, 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had  de* 
scended  from  the  elevated  station  whence  sfae  bad  beheld 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  agony  of  grief  natural  to  a  child 
whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  death  of  an  honoured  and 
beloved  father.  But  her  station,  and  the  principles  of 
chivalry  in  which  she  had  been  trained  up,  did  not  per- 
mit any  prolonged  or  needless  indulgence  of  inactive 
sorrow.  In  raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses,  or  rather  goddesses,  the 
spirit  of  that  singular  system  exacted  from  them,  in  re- 
quital, a  tone  of  character,  and  a  line  of  conduct,  supe- 
rior and  something  contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or 
merely  human  feeling.  Its  heroines  frequently  resem-r 
bled  portraits  shown  by  an  artificial  light — strong  and 
luminous,  and  which  placed  %  high  relief  the  objects  on 
which  it  was  turned  ;  but  having  still  something  oi 
adventitious  splendour,  which,  compared  with  that  of  the 
natural  day,  seemed  glarmg  and  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  die  orphan  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose  stem 
was  to  be  found  in  the  race  of  Thor,  Balder,  Odin,  and 
other  deified  warriors  of  the  North,  whose  beauty  was 
the  theme  of  a  hundred  mmstrels,  and  her  eyes  the  lead- 
ing star  of  half  the  chivalry  of  the  warlike  marches  of 
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Wales,  to  mourn  her  sire  with  the  ineffectual  tears  of  a 
village  maiden.  Young  as  she  was,  and  horrible  as  was 
the  mcident  which  she  had  but  that  instant  witnessed,  it 
was  not  altogether  so  appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden 
whose  eye  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  roughs  and 
often  fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had 
not  been  among  scenes  and  men  where  war  and  death 
had  been  the  unceasing  theme  of  every  tongue,  whose 
imagination  had  not  been  familiarized  with  wild  and 
Bloody  events,  or,  finally,  who  had  not  been  trained  up 
la  consider  an  honourable  "  deatli  under  shield,"  as  that 
of  a  field  of  battle  was  termed,  as  a  more  desirable 
termination  to  the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering 
and  unhonoured  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to  con- 
clude the  listless  and  helpless  inactivity  of  prolonged  old 
age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for  her  father,  felt  her 
bosom  glow  when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the 
blaze  of  his  fame,  and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered 
enemies ;  an5l  when  she  thought  of  the  exigencies  of  her 
own  situation,  it  was  with  the  determination  to  defend 
her  own  liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by 
every  means  which  Heaven  had  left  within  her  power. 
The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  she  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  prayers.  In  a  small  crypt, 
or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was  hung  over  an 
altar-piece,  on  which  a  lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  revered  as  a  household  and 
peculiar  deity  by  tlie  family  of  Berenger,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
he  had  gone  upon  pilgrimage.  It  was  of  the  period  of 
the  Lower  Empure,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike  those 
which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the 
Evangelist  Luke.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
accounted  a  shrine  of  uncommon  sanctity — nay,  supposed 
to  have  displayed  miraculous  powers  ;  and  Eveline,  by  the 
daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered  before  the  paint- 
ing, and  by  the  constant  prayers  with  which  they  were  ac 
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compafiied,  had  constituted  herself  the  peculiar  votaress 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  so  the  picture 
was  named* 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secrecy,  sinking 
in  the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  before  die  shrine  of  her 
patroness,  she  besought  the  protection  of  kindred  purity 
for*  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and  honour,  and  invoked 
vengeance  on  tlie  wild  and  treacherous  chieftain  who  had 
slain  her  father,  and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of 
strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow  a  large  donative  in  lands 
to  the  shrine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  implored  ; 
but  the  oath  passed  her  lips,  (even  though  they  faltered, 
and  though  something  witliin  her  remonstrated  against  tlie 
vow,)  that  whatsoever  favoured  knight  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  DoloureUse  might  employ  for  her  rescue,  should 
obtain  from  her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon  she  might  hon- 
ourably grant,  were  it  that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy 
altar.  Taught  as  she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances 
of  many  a  knight,  that  such  a  surrender  was  the  highest 
boon  which  Heaven  could  bestow,  she  felt  as  dis- 
charging a  debt  of  gratitude  when  she  placed  herself 
entirely  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  pure  and.  blessed  patroness 
in  whose  aid  she  confided.  Perhaps  there  lurked  in  this 
devotion  some  earthly  hope  of  which  she  was  herself 
scarce  conscious,  and  which  reconciled  her  to  the  indefi- 
nite sacrifice  thus  freely  oflTered.  The  Virgin,  (this  flat- 
tering hope  might  insinuate,)  kindest  and  most  benevo- 
lent of  patronesses,  will  use  compassionately  the  power 
resigned  to  her,  and  He  will  be  the  favoured  champion 
of  Sfaria,  upon  whom  her  votaress  would  most  willingly 
confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something  Selfish 
will  often  mingle  with  our  noblest  and  purest  emotions, 
*it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself,  who,  in  the 
full  assurance  of  implicit  faith,  and  fixing  on  the  re- 
presentative of  her  adoration,  eyes  in  which  the  most 
earnest  supplication,  the  most  humble  confidence, 
stniggled  with  unbidden  tears,  was  perhaps  more  beauti- 
ful than  when,  young  as  she  was,   she  was  selected  to 
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bestow  the  prize  of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It 
was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  high  excitation, 
when  prostrated  in  devotion  before  a  being  of  whose 
power  to  protect  her,  and  to  make  her  protection  assur- 
ed by  a  visible  sign,  she  doubted  nothing,  the  Lady  Eve- 
line conceived  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  the  accept- 
ance of  her  vow.  As  she  gazed  on  the  picture  with  an 
overstrained  eye,  and  an  imagination  heated  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  expression  seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  out- 
line, fashioned  by  the  Greek  painter  ;  the  eyes  appeared 
to  become  animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of  com- 
passion the  suppUant  entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the 
mouth  visibly  arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that  the  head  made 
a  gentle  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances,  of 
which  her  faith  permitted  her  not  to  question  the  real- 
ity, the  Lady  Eveline  folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom, 
and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the  pavement,  as  the 
posture  most  fitting  to  listen  to  divine  communication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far }  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  voice,  and  when,  after  stealing  her  eyes  all 
around  the  crypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she  again  raised 
them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed  to 
be  in  the  form  in  which  the  limner  had  sketched  them, 
saving  that,  to  Eveline's  imagination,  they  still  retained 
an  august  and  yet  gracious  expression,  which  she  had 
not  before  remarked  upon  the  countenance.  With  aw- 
ful reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet  comforted, 
and  even  elated,  with  the  visitation  she  had  witnessed,  the 
maiden  repeated  again  and  again  tlie  orisons  which  sbe 
thought  most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  her  benefactress  ;  and, 
rising  at  length,  retired  backwafds,  as  from  the  presence 
of  a  sovereign,  until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints 
which  the  walls  and  niches  presented  for  adoration  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants,  too  anxious  to  pro- 
long their  devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the  castle  to 
.earn  tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  obtain  some  refresh- 
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tnent,  or  at  least  some  place  of  repose  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint 
as  she  passed  his  image,  (for  impending  danger  makes 
men  observant  of  the  rites  of  devotion,)  the  Lady  Eve- 
line had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the  chapel,  when  a 
man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed,  entered  hastily  ;  and,  with 
a  louder  voice  than  suited  the  holy  place,  imless  when 
need  was  most  urgent,  demanded  the  Lady  Eveline. 
Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  veneration  which  the  late 
scene  had  produced,  she  was  about  to  rebuke  his  milita- 
ry rudeness,  when  he  spoke  again,  and  in  anxious  haste, 
"  Daughter,  we  are  betrayed  !"  and  though  .the  form, 
and  the  coat-of-mail  which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a 
soldier,  the  voice  was  that  of  Fajther  Aldro\'^nd,  who, 
eager  and  anxious  at  the  same  time,  disengaged  liimself 
from  the  mail  hood,  and  showed  his  countenance. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  what  means  this  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  confidence  in  Heaven  which  you  are  wont 
to  recommend,  that  you  bear  other  arms  than  your  order 
assigns  to  you  ?" 

"  It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,"  said  Fatlier  Aldro- 
vand  ;  "  for  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  But 
now  I  have  donn'd  this  harness  to  discover  treachery,  not 
to  resist  force.  Ah  !  my  beloved  daughter — we  are 
dreadfully  beset — foemen  without— traitors  witliin  !  The 
false  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flammock,  is  treating  for  the 
surrender  of  the  castle  !" 

"  Who  dares  say  so  ?"  said  a  veiled  female,  who  had 
been  kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  the 
chapel,  but  who  now  started  up  and  came  boldly  betwix 
Lady  Eveline  and  the  monk. 

"  Go  hence,  thou  saucy  minion,"  said  the  monk,  sur- 
prised at  this  bold  interruption  ;  "  this  concerns  not 
thee." 

"  But  it  doth  concern  me,"  said  the  dapisel,  throw- 
ing back  her  veil,  and  discovering  the  juvenile  counte- 
nance of  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin  Flammock,  her 
eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheeks  blushing  with  anger,  tin? 
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vehemence  of  which  made  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
very  fair  complexion,  and  almost  infantine  featiu^es  of  the 
^aker,  whose  whole  form  and  figure  was  that  of  a  girl 
who  has  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and  indeed 
whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as 
they  now  seamed  bold,  impassioned,  and  undaunted. — 
"  Doth  it  not  concern  me,"  she  said,  "  that  my  father's 
honest  name  should  be  tainted  with  treason  ?  Doth  it 
not  concern  the  stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled  ? 
It  doth  concern  me,  and  1  will  know  the  author  of  the 
calumny." 

"  Damsel,"  said  Eveline,  "  restrain  thy  useless  pas- 
sion ;  the  good  father,  though  he  cannot  intentionally  cal- 
umm'ate  thy  father,  speaks,  it  may  be,  from  false  report." 

"  As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  father,  "  I 
speak  from  the  report  of  my  own  ears.  Upon  tlie  oatli 
of  my  order,  myself  heard  this  Wilkin  Flammock  chaf- 
fering with  the  Welchman  for  the  surrender  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I 
gained  admittance  to  a  conference  where  he  thought 
there  were  no  English  ears.  They  spoke  Flemish  too, 
but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old." 

**  The  Flemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose  liead- 
strong  passion  led  her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to  the  last 
insult  offered,  "  is  no  jargon  like  your  piebald  English, 
half  Norman,  half  Saxon,  but  a  noble  Gothic  tongue, 
spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who  fought  against  the 
Roman  Kaisars,  when  Britain  bent  the  neck  to  them — 
and  as  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wilkin  Flammock,"  she 
continued,  collecting  her  ideas  into  more  order  as  she 
went  on,  "  believe  it  not,  my  dearest  lady  ;  but,  as  you 
value  the  honour  of  your  own  noble  fatlier,  confide,  as 
in  the  Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine  !"  This  she 
spoke  with  an  imploring  tone  of  voice,  mingled  with 
sobs,  as  if  her  heart  had  bc-en  breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  attendant.  "  Rose," 
she  said,  "  in  this  evil  time  suspicions  will  light  on  tlie 
best  men,  and   misunderstandings  will   arise  among  the 
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best  (Hends.  Let  us  hear  the  good  father  state  what  he 
hath  to  charge  upon  vour  parent.  Fear  not  but  that 
Wilkin  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Thou  wert  wont 
to  be  quiet  and  reasonable." 

'^  I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter/' 
said  Rose,  with  redoubled  indignation ;  ^^  and  it  is  ill  of 
you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  that  reverend 
mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true  soldier. 
But  I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  ponfront  him  either  in . 
casque  or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  chapel,  while 
the  monk,  after  some  pedantic  circumlocution,  acquaint- 
ed the  Lady  Eveline  with  what  he  had  overheiurd  be- 
twixt Jorworth  and  Wilkin  ;  and  proposed  to  her  to  draw 
together  the  few  English  who  were  in  the  castle,  and 
take  possession  of  the  innermost  square  tower ;  a  keep 
which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  fortresses  of  the  Norman  pe- 
riod, was  situated  so  as  to  make  considerable  defence, 
even  after  the  exterior  works  of  the  castle,  which  it  com- 
manded, were  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

^^  Father,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the  vision 
she  had  lately  witnessed,  "  this  were  good  counsel  in 
extremity ;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to  create  the  very  evil 
we  fear,  by  setting  our  garrison  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves. I  have  a  strong,  and  not  unwarranted  confidence, 
good  father,  in  our  blessed  Lady  of  this  Crarde  Dolour- 
euse,  that  we  shall  attsdn  at  once  vengeance  on  our  barba- 
rous enemies,  and  escape  from  our  present  jeopardy ; 
and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow  I  have  made,  that  to 
him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  to  work  us  succour, 
I  will  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my  father's  inheritance,  or 
the  hand  of  his  daughter." 

"  Ave  Maria!  Ave  Regina  Calir  said  the  priest ; 
"on  a  rock  more  sure  you  could  not  have  founded  your 
trust. — ^But,  daughter,"  he  continued,  after  the  proper 
ejaculation  had  been  made,  '^have  you  never  heard, 
even  by  a  hint,  that  there  was  a  treaty  for  your  hand  be- 
twixt our  much-honoured  lord,  of  whom  we  are  cruelly 
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bereft,  (may  God  assoilzie  his  soul !)  and  the  sreat  house 
of  Lacy?" 

"  Something  I  may  have  heard,"  said  Eveline,  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  while  a  slight  tinge  sufiused  her  cheek  ; 
"  but  I  refer  me  to  the  disposal  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
and  Consolation.'.' 

As  she  spoke.  Rose  /entered  the  chapel  with  the  same 
vivacity  she  had  shown  in  leaving  it,  leading  by  the  hand 
her  father,  whose  sluggish  though  firm  step,  vacant  coun- 
tenance, and  heavy  demeanour,  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her  motions,  and  the  anxious 
animation  of  her  address.  Her  task  of  dragging  him 
forward  might  have  reminded  the  spectator  of  some  of 
those  ancient  monuments  on  which  a  small  cherub,  sin- 
gularly inadequate  to  the  task,  is  often  represented  as 
hoisting  upward  towards  the  empyrean  the  fleshly  bulk 
of  some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  whose  dispfo- 
portioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render  ineffectual  the  be- 
nevolent and  spirited  exertions  of  its  fluttering  guide  and 
assistant. 

"  Roschen — my  child— what  grieves  thee  ?"  said  the 
Netherlander,  as  he  yielded  to  his  daughter's  violence 
with  a  smile,  which,  being  on  the  countenance  of  a  fath- 
er, had  more  of  expression  and  feeling  than  those  which 
seemed  to  have  made  their  constant  dwelling  upon  his 
Hps. 

"  Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impatient  maiden; 
^  impeach  him  with  treason,  who  ca:n  or  dare  !  There 
stands  Wilkin  Flammock,  son  of  Dieterick  the  Cramer 
of  Antwerp, — let  those  accuse  him  to  his  face  who  slan- 
dered him  behind  his  back  !" 

"  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
**  we  are  young  in  our  lordship,  and,  alas  !  the  duty  hath 
descended  upon  us  in  an  evil  hour,  yet  we  will,  so  may 
God  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  near  and  judge  of  your  ac- 
cusation to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

"  TTiis  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "  however 
bold  he  hath  made*  himself  in  villany,  dares  not  deny 
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that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  treat  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  castle." 

"  Strike  him,  father  !"  said  the  indignant  Rose, — 
"  strike  the  disguised  mummer  !  The  steel  hauberk  may 
be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock — strike  him,  or 
tell  him  that  he  lies  foully  !" 

"  Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said  her  father^ 
angrily  ;  "  the  monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense  about 
him,  and  I  would  his  ears  had  been  farther  off  when  he 
thrust  them  into  what  concerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her  father 
bluntl}-^  avow  the  treasonable  communication  of  which  she 
had  thought  him  incapable — she  dropt  the  hand  by 
which  she  had  dragged  him  into  tlie  chapel,  and  stared 
on  the  Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets,  and  a  countenance  from  which  the 
blood,  witli  which  it  was  so  lately  highly  coloured,  had 
retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance  in 
which  sweetness  and  dignity  were  mingled  with  sorrow. 
"  Wilkin,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  have  believed  this. 
What !  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding  benefactor's 
death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering  with  his  murder- 
ers, to  deliver  up  the  castle,  and  betray  thy  trust ! — But 
I  will  not  upj)raid  thee — I  deprive  thee  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee  to  be 
kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till  God  send  us  re- 
lief; when,  it  may  be,  thy  daughter's  merits  shall  atone 
for  thy  offences,  and  save  farther  punishment. — See 
that  our  commands  be  presently  obeyed." 

"Yes — yes — ^yes  !"  exclaimed  Rose,' hurrying  one 
word  on  the  other  as  fast  and  vehemently  as  she  could 
articulate — "  Let  us  go — let  us  go  to  the  darkest  dungeon 
— darkness  befits  us  better  than  Hght." 

The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the 
Fleming  made  no  motion  to  obey  the  mandate  of  arrest, 
came  forward,  in  a  manner  more  suiting  his  ancient  pro- 
fession and  present  disguise,  than  his  spiritual  character ; 
and  with  the  words,  "  I  attach  thee,  Wilkin  Flammock 
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of  acknowledged  treason  to  your  liege  lady,''  would  have 
laid  hand  upon  him,  had  not  the  Fleming  stepped  back 
and  warned  him  off,  with  a  menacing  and  determined 
gesture,  while  he  said, — "  Ye  are  mad  ! — all  of  jrou 
English  are  road  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  girl 
hath  caught  the  malady. — Lady,  your  honoured  rather 
gave  me  a  charge,  which  I  purpose  to  execute  to  the  best 
for  all  parties,  and  you  cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive 
me  of  it  at  your  idle  pleasure. — Father  Aldrovand,  a 
monk  makes  no  lawful  arrests. — ^Daughter  Roschen, 
hold  your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes^— you  are  a  fool.** 

**  I  am,  I  am,"  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes  and  regain- 
ing her  elasticity  of  manner — "  I  am  indeed  a  fool,  and 
worse  than  a  fool,  for  a  moment  to  doubt  my  fadier's 
probity. — Confide  in  him,  dearest  lady  ;  he  is  wise 
though  he  is  grave,*  and  kind  though  he  is  plain  and 
homely  in  his  speech.  Should  he  prove  false  he  will 
fare  the  worse  !  for  I  jdll  plunge  myself  from  the  pinna- 
cle of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and 
he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter  for  betraying  his  master's.'' 

"  This  is  all  frenzy,"  said  the*  monk — "  Who  trusts 
avowed  traitors  ? — Here,  Normans,  English,  to  the  res- 
cue of  your  liege  lady — Bows  and  bills — ^bows  and  bills !" 

"  You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homily, 
good  father,"  said  the  Netherlander,  '^  or  call  in  good 
Flemish,  since  you  understand  it,  for  to  no  other  lan- 
guage will  those  withm  hearing  reply." 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  EveUne  with  a  real  or 
affected  air  of  clumsy  kindness,  and  something  as  nearly 
q>proaching  to  courtesy  as  his  manners  and  features 
could  assume.  He  bade  her  good  night,  and,  assuring 
her  that  he  would  act  for  the  best,  left  the  chapel.  The 
monk  was  about  to  break  forth  into  revilings,  but  Eveline, 
with  more  prudence,  checked  his  zeal. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said, "  but  hope  that  this  man's  inten- 
tions are  hcmest " 

**  Now,  God's  blessings  on  you,  lady,  for  that  very 
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word  !^  said  Rose,  eagerly  interruptiDg  her,  and  kissing 
her  hand. 

'*  But  if  unhappily  they  are  doubtful,"  continued 
Eveline,  "it  is  not  by  reproach  that  we  nan  bring  him 
to  a  better  purpose.  Good  father,  give  an  eye  to  the 
preparations  for  resistance,  and  see  nought  omitted  that 
our  means  furnish  for  the  ^efence  of  the  castle." 

"Fear  nbthing,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  Aldro- 
vand ;  "  there  are  still  some  English  hearts  amongst  us, 
and  we  will  radier  kill  and  eat  the  Flemings  themselves, 
tlian  surrender  die  castle." 

"  That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  bear's 
venison,  father,"  answered  Rose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire 
with  the  idea  tliat  the  monk  treated  her  nation  with  sus- 
picion and  contumely- 

On  these  terms  they  separated; — ^the  women  to  in- 
dulge their  fears  and  sorrows  in  private  grief,  or  alleviate 
them  by  private  devotion ;  the  monk  to  try  to  discover 
what  were  the  real  purposes  of  Wilkin  Flammock,  and 
to  counteract  them  if  possible,  should  tliey  seem  to  in- 
dicate treachery.  His  eye,  however,  though  sharpened 
by  strong  suspicion,  saw  nothing  to  strengthen  his  fears, 
excepting  that  the  Fleming  had,  with  considerable  milita- 
ry skiU,  placed  the  principal  posts  of  the  castle  in^  the 
charge  of  his  own  countrymen,  which  must  make  any 
attempt  to  dispossess  him  of  his  present  authority  both 
difficuh  and  dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired, 
summoned  by  the  duties  of  the  evening  service,  and  widi 
the  determination  to  be  stirrmg  with  me  light  the  next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^  O,  sadljr  shines  the  morning  sun 
On  leaguer^d  castle  wall, 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 
8eem  nodding^  to  their  fall. 

OldBallaiL 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  telling  his  beads  as  he 
went,  that  he  might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aldrovand  be- 
gan his  rounds  in  the  castle  so  soon  ^  day-light  had 
touched  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural  in- 
stinct led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the  fortress 
been  properly  nctualled  -for  siege,  ought  to  have  "been 
tenanted  by  cattle  ;  and  great  was  his  delight  to 
see  more  than  a  score  of  fat  kine  and  bullocks  in  the 
place  which  had  last  night  been  empty  !  One  of  them 
had  already  been  carried  to  the  shambles,  and  a  Flem- 
ing or  two,  who  played  butchers  on  the  occasion,  were 
dividing  the  carcass  for  tlie  cook's  use.  The  good  fath- 
er had  weU  nigh  cried  out,  a  miracle  ;  but,  not  to  be  too 
precipitate,  he  limited  his  transpoit  to  a  private  exclama- 
tion in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse* 

"  Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender  ! — who  speaks  of 
surrender  now  !"  he  said.  '^  Here  is  enough  to  main- 
tain us  till  Hugo  De  Lacy  arrives,  were  he  to  sail  back 
from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have  &8ted 
tins  morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on  a  religious 
score  ;  but  the  blessing  of  the  saints  must  not  be  slight- 
ed.—^-Sir  Cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  or  so  of  broiled 
beef  presently  ;  bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  manchet^  and 
the  butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take  a  running  break* 
(ast  on  the  western  battlements."*® 

At  this  place,* which  was  rather  the  weakest  point  of 
tbt  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  good  father  found  Wilkin 
Flanmiock  anxiously  superintending  the  neceasary  meas-* 
ures  of  defence.     He  greeted  him  courteously,  congrat- 
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ulated  him  on  the  stock  of  provisions  with  which  the 
castle  bad  been  supplied  during  the  night,  and  was  in- 
quiring how  they  bad  been  so  happily  introduced  through 
the  Welch  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  the  first  occasion 
to  interrupt  him. 

"  Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father  ;  but  I  wish  at 
present,  and  before  other  discourse,  to  consult  thee  on 
a  matter  which  presses  my  conscience,  and   moreover  * 
deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  tlie  father,  con- 
ceiving tliat  he  should  thus,gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's  real 
intentions.  "  O,  a  tender  conscience  is  a  jewel !  and 
he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  saith,  *  pour  out  thy  doubts 
into  the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day  have  his  own 
dolorous  outcries  choked  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Thou 
wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  son  Wilkin,  though 
thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel  bearing." 

^*  Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "  you  are  to  know,  good 
father,  that  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  my  neighbour, 
Jan  Vanwelt,  concerning  my  daughter  Rose,  and  that  he 
has  paid  me  certain  guilders  on  condition  I  will  matth 
her  to  him." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  my  good  son,"  said  the  disappoint- 
ed confessor,  "  this  ge  v  can  lie  over — ^this  is  no  time  for 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when  we  are  all  like  to 
be  murdered." 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me,  good  father,"  said  the  Flemmg, 
^  for  this  point  of  conscience  concerns  the  present  case 
more  nearly  than  you  wot  of. — ^You  must  know  I  have 
no  will  to  bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan  Vanwelt,  who 
is  old,  and  of  ill  conditions  ;  and  I  would  know  of  you 
whether  I  may,  in  conscience,  refuse  him  my  consent?" 

"Truly,"  said  Aldrovand,  "  Rose  is  a  pretty  lass, 
though  somewhat  hasty ;  and  I  think  you  may  honestly 
withdraw  your  consent,  always  on  paying  back  the  guil- 
ders you  have  received."  • 

"  But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father,^'  said  the 
Fleming — "  the  refunding  this  money  will  reduce  me 
to  utter  poverty.     The  Welch  have  destroyed  my  sub- 
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Stance ;  and  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  God  help  me  ! 
on  which  I  must  begin  the  world  again." 

"  Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin,"  said  Aldrovand,  '"  thou 
must  keep  thy  word,  or  pay  the  forfeit ;  for  what  saith 
the  text  ?  Quis  habitabii  in  tahemaculo^  quts  requiescet 
in  monte  sancio  ? — ^Who  shall  ascend  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ?  Is  it  not  answered 
again,  Qui  jurat  proximo  et  nan  decipit  ? — Go  to,  my 
son — ^hreak  not  thy  pUghted  word  for  a  little  filthy  lucre 
— better  is  an  empty  stomach  and  an  hungry  heart  with 
a  clear  conscience,  than  a  fatted  ox  with  iniquity  and 
word-break'mg. — Sawest  thou  not  our  late  ngble  lord, 
who  (may  his  soul  be  happy  !)  chose  rather  to  die  in 
unequal  battle,  like  a  true  knight,  than  live  a  ])erjured 
man,  though  he  had  but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welch- 
man  over  a  wine  flask  ?" 

"  Alas !  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  this  is  even  what  I 
feared  I  We  must  e'en  render  up  the  castle,  or  restore 
to  the  Welchman,  Jorworth,  the  cattle,  by  means  of 
which  1  had  schemed  to  victual  and  defend  it." 

"  How — wherefore — ^what  dost  thou  mean  ?"  said  the 
monk,  in  astonishment.  "  I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose 
Flamraock,  and  Jan  Van-devil,  or  whatever  you  call 
him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle  and  castles, 
and  I  wot  not  what !" 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  para- 
bles. This  castle  was  tlie  daughter  I  had  promised  to 
deliver  over — the  Welchman  Is  Jan  Vanwelt,  and  the 
guilders  were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part  payment 
before-hand  of  my  guerdon." 

"  Parables  !"  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger 
at  the  trick  put  on  him  ;  "  what  has  a  boor  like  thee  to 
do  with  parables  ? — But  I  forgive  thee — I  forgive  thee." 
"  I  am  tlierefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welchman, 
or  restore  him  his  cattle  ?"  said  the  impenetrable  Dutch- 
man. 

"  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan  !"  replied  the  monk. 

"  I  fear    me  it  must  be   the    alternative,"   said    the 

Flemmg  ;  "  for  the  example  of  thy  honourable  lord — " 
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"  The  example  of  an  honourable  fool — "  answer- 
ed the  monk  ;  then  presently  subjoined,  "  Our  Lady  be 
with  her  servant ! — this  Belgic-brained  boor  makes  me 
forget  what  I  would  say." 

"  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited 
to  me  even  now,"  continued  the  Fleming. 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  monk  ;  "  what  hast  thou  to  do  to 
presume  tQ  think  of  texts  ? — ^knowest  thou  not  that  the 
letter  of  the  scripture  slayeth,  and  that  it  is  the  exposition 
which  maketh  to  live  ? — Art  thou  not  like  one  who,  com- 
ing to  a  physician,  conceals  from  him  half  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ? — ^I  tell  thee,  thou  foohsh  Fleming,  the 
text  speaketh  but  of  promises  made  unto  Clnistians, 
and  there  is  in  the  Rubric  a  special  exception  of  such 
as  are  made  to  Welchmen."  At  this  commentary  the 
Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to  show  his  whole  case  of 
broad  strong  white  teeth.  Father  Aldrovand  himself 
grinned  in  sympathy,  and  then  proceeded  to  say, — 
"  Come,  come,  1  see  how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some 
small  revenge  on  me  for  doubting  of  thy  truth ;  and, 
in  verihr,  I  think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough.  But 
wherefore  didst  thou  not  let  me  into  the  secret  from  the 
beginning  ?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul  suspicions  of  thee." 

"  What !"  said  the  Fleming,  "  is  it  possible  I  could 
ever  think  of  involving  your  reverence  in  a  little  matter 
of  deceit  ?  Surely  Heaven  hath  sent  me  more  grace 
and  manners. — Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth's  horn  at  the  gate." 

"  He  blows  like  a  town  swine-herd,"  said  Aldro- 
vand, in  disdain. 

"  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should  re- 
store the  cattle  unto  him,  then  ?"  said  Flammock. 

"  Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee  deliver  him  straightway 
over  the  walls  such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall  scald 
the  hair  from  his  goat-skin  cloak.  And,  hark  thee,  do 
thou,  in  the  first  place,  try  the  temperature  of  the  kettle 
with  thy  fore-finger,  and  that  shall  be  thy  penance  for 
the  trick  thou  hast  played  me." 

The  Fleming  answered  ^his  with  another  broad  grin  of 
intelligence,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate,  to 
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which  Jorworth  had  come  alone.  Placing  himself  at  the 
wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept  carefully  barred^,  and 
speaking  through  a  small  opening,  contrived  for  such 
purpose,  Wilkin  Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welchman 
his  business. 

"  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to 
promise,^  said  Jorworth. 

**  Ay  t  and  art  thou  come  on  such  an  errand  alone  ?** 
said  Wilkin. 

**  No,  truly,'*  answered  Jorworth  ;  "  I  have  some  two 
score  of  men  concealed  among  yonder  bushesi" 

**Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly," 
answered  Wilkin,  "  before  our  archers  let  fly  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  among  tliem." 

^^  Mow,  villain !  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy 
promise  ?"  said  the  Welchman. 

"  I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  prom- 
ised but  to  think  on  what  thou  didst  say.  I  have  done  so, 
and  have  communicated  with  my  ghostly  father,  who  will 
in  no  respect  hear  of  my  listening  to  thy  proposal." 

**  And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  "Jceep  the  cattle, 
which  I  simply  sent  in  to  the  castle  t)n  tlie  faith  of  our 
agreement  .^" 

' "  I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to  Sa- 
tan," said  the  monk,  unable  to  wait  the  phlegmatic  and 
lingering  answer  of  the  Fleming,  "  if  he  give  horn,  hoof, 
or  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uncircumcised  Philistine  as 
thou  or  thy  master." 

"  It  is  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jorworth,  in 
great  anger.  "  But  mark  me — reckon  not  on  your  frock 
for  ransom.  When  Gwenwyn  hath  taken  this  castle,  as 
it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of  faithless  traitors, 
I  win  have  ye  sewed  up  each  into  tlie  carcass  of  one  of 
these  kine,  for  which  your  penitent  has  forsworn  himself, 
and  lay  you  where  wolf  and  eagle  shall  be  your  only 
companions." 

"  Thou  -wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with 
iby  power,"  said  the  sedate  Netherlander. 
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"  False  Welchman,  we  defy  thee  lo  thy  teetli  !"  an- 
swered, in  the  same  breath,  the  more  irascible  monk. 
"  I  trust  to  see  the  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints  ere  that  day 
come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  botli,  Jorworth  drew  back  his 
arm  with  his  levelled  javelin,  and  shaking  the  shaft  till  it 
acquired  a  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled  it  with  equal 
strength  and  dexterity  right  against  the  aperture  in  tlie 
wicket.  It  whizzed  through  the  opening  at  which  it  was 
aimed,  and  flew  (harmlessly,  however,)  between  the 
heads  of  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  ;  the  former  of 
whom  started  back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  look- 
ed at  the  javelin,  which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of 
the  guard  room,  "  That  was  well  aimed,  and  happily 
balked."       '- 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  hastened 
to  the  ambush  which  he  had  prepared,  and  gave  them  at 
once  the  signal  and  the  example  of  a  rapid  retreat  down 
the  hill.  Father  Aldrovand  would  willingly  have  follow- 
ed them  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  but  the  Fleiping  ob- 
served that  ammunition  was  too  precious  with  them  to  be 
wasted  on  a  few  runaways.  Perhaps  the  honest  man  re- 
membered that  they  had  come  within  the  danger  of  such 
a  salutation,  in  some  measure,  on  his  own  assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth  and 
his  followers  had  died  away,  there  ensued  a  dead  silence, 
well  corresponding  with  the  coolness  and  calmness  of 
that  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

"  This  will  not  last  long,"  said  Wilkin  to  tlie  monk,  in 
a  tone  of  foreboding  seriousness,  which  found  an '  echo 
in  the  good  father's  bosom. 

"^^  It  will  not,  and  it  cannot,"  answered  Aldrovand  ; 
'*  and  we  must  expect  a  shrewd  attack,  which  I  should 
mind  little,  but  that  their  numbers  are  great,  ours  few  ; 
the  extent  of  the  wails  considerable,  and  the.  obstinacy 
of  these  Welch  fiends  almost  equal  to  their  fury.  But 
we  will  do  the  best.  I  will  to  the  Lady  Eveline — she 
must  show  herself  upon  the  battlements — She  is  fairer 
m  feature  than  becometh  a  man  of  my  order  to  speak 
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of ;  and  she  has  withal  a  breathing  of  her  father's  lofty- 
spirit.  The  look  and  the  word  of  such  a  lady  will  give 
a  man  double  strength  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  Flembg  ;"  and  I  will  go  see 
that  the  good  breakfast  which  I  have  appointed  be 
presently  served  forth ;  it  will  give  my  Flemings  rtciro 
strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand  virgms — ^niay 
their  help  be  with  us  ! — ^were  they  all  arranged  on  a  fair 
field." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Twas  when  ye  raised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
Tbe  banner  of  your  rightfiil  liegs 

M  your  she  captain's  call, 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind. 
Lent  metde  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  Stxwart  Rose. 

The  morning  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad, 
when  Eveline  Berenger,  in  compliance  with  her  confes- 
sor's advice,  commenced  her  progress  around  the  walls 
and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  casde,  to  confirm, 
by  her  personal  entreaties,  the  minds  of  the  valiant,  and 
to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope  and  to  exertion.  She 
wore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  as  ornaments  which 
indicated  her  rank  and  high  descent ;  and  her  under 
tunic,  in  the  manner  of  the  times,  was  gathered  around 
her  slender  waist  by  a  girdle,  embroidered  with  precious 
stones,  and  secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From 
one  side  of  the  girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse, 
splendidly  adorned  with  needle-work,  and  on  the  leftside 
it  sustained  a  small  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
A  dark-coloured  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic  of  her 
clouded  fortunes,  was  flung  loosely  around  her  ;   and 
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its  hood  was  brought  forward,  so  as  to  shadow,  but  not 
hide,  her  beautiful  countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the 
high  and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  inspired 
by  supposed  revelation,  but  they  retained  a  sorrowful 
and  mild,  yet  determined  character — and,  in  addressing 
the  soldiers,  she  used  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and  command 
' — now  throwing  herself  upon  their  protection-^— now  de- 
manding in  her  aid  the  just  tribute  of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictated,  in 
groups,  on  the  points  most  Uable  to  attack,  or  from  which 
an  assailing  enemy  might  be  best  annoyed ;  and  it  was 
this  unavoidable  separation  of  their  force  into  small  de- 
tachments, which  showed  to  disadvantage  the  extent  of 
walls,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  defenders  ;  and 
though  Wilkin  Flammock  had  contrived  several  means  of 
concealing  this  deficiency  of  force  from  the  enemy,  he 
could  not  disguise  it  from  the  defenders  of  ihe  castle, 
who  cast  mournful  glances  on  the  length  of  the  battle- 
ments which  were  unoccupied  save  by  sentinels,  and 
then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded  with 
the  bodies  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  then:  com- 
rades in  this  hour  of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  garri- 
son from  this  state  of  discouragement.  She  glided  from 
post  to  post,  from  tower  to  tower  of  the  old  grey  fortress, 
as  a  gleam  of  light  passes  over  a  clouded  landscape, 
and,  toucjiing  its  various  points  in  succession,  calls  them 
out  to  beauty  and  effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes 
make  sufferers  eloquent.  She  addressed  the  various 
nations  who  composed  her  little  garrison,  each  in  ap- 
propriate language.  To  the  English,  she  spoke  as  chil- 
dren of  the  soil- — to  the  Flemings,  as  men  who  had  be- 
come denizens  by  the  right  of  hospitality — to  the  Nor- 
mans, as  descendants  of  tliat  victorious  race,  whose  sword 
had  made  them  the  nobles  and  sovereigns  of  every  land 
where  its  edge  had  been  tried.  To  them  she  used  the 
language  of  chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that 
nation  regulated,  or  affected  to  regulate,  his  actions. 
The  English  she  reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  hon- 
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esty  of  heart ;  and  to  the  Flemmgs  she  spoke  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
industry.  To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  their  leader  and  his  followers — to  all  she  recommend- 
ed confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse  ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  all,  of  the  strong  and 
victorious  bands  that  were  already  in  march  to  their  relief. 

"  Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,"  she  said, 
"  think  of  leaving  their  native  land,  while  the  wail  of 
women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  ears  ? — it  were  to 
convert  their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  sin,  and  to  de- 
rogate from  the  high  fame  they  have  so  well  won.  Yes 
— fight  but  vaUandy,  and  perhaps,  before  the  very  sun 
that  is  now  slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  will 
see  it  sliining  on  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester. 
When  did  the  Welchmen  wait  to  hear  the  clangour  of 
their  tnmapets,  or  the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners  ? 
Fight  bravely — ^fight  freely  but  a  while  !•— our  castle  is 
strong— our  munition  ample — ^your  hearts  are  good — 
your  arms  are  powerful — God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our 
friends  are  not  far  distant.  Fight,  then,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  and  holy,  fight  for  yourselves,  for  your 
wives,  for  your  children,  and  for  your  property — and  oh  ! 
fight  for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defend- 
ers but  what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  her  father,  may  raise  up  among  you  !" 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  already  hard- 
ened, by  habits  and  sentiments,  against  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger. The  chivalrous  Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of 
their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere  they  would 
surrender  their  posts — the  blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried, 
"  Shame  on  him  who  would  render  up  such  a  lamb  as 
Eveline  to  a  Welch  wolf,  while  he  could  make  her  a 
bulwark  with  his  body  !" — Even  the  cold  Flemings 
caught  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  others 
were  animated,  and  muttered  to  each  other  praises  of 
the  young  lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to 
do  die  best  they  might  in  her  defence. 
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Rose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with  one 
or  two  attendants  upon  her  circuit  around  the  castle, 
seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  natural  character  of  a 
shy  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited  state  into  which 
she  had  been  brought  by  tlie  suspicfons  which  in  the 
evening  before  had  attached  to  her  father's  character. 
She  tripped  closely  but  respectfully  after  Eveline,  and 
Ustened  to  what  she  said  from  time  to  time,  with  the  awe 
and'  admiration  of  a  child  listening  to  its  tutor,  while 
only  her  moistened  eye  expressed  how  far  she  felt  or 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  danger  or  the  force  of 
the  exhortations.  There  -[ras,  however,  a  moment  when 
the  youthful  maiden's  eye  became  more  bright,  her  step 
more  confident,  her  looks  more  elevated.  This  was 
when  the;-  approacufed  the  spot  where  her  father,  having 
discliarged  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison^  was 
now  exercising  those  of  engineer,  and  displaying  great 
skill,  as  vrell  as  wonderful  personal  strength,  in  directing 
and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  large  mangonel,  (a 
military  engine  used  for  casting  stones,)  upon  a  station 
commanding  en  exposed  postern-gate,  which  led  from 
the  western  side  of  the  castle  down  to  the  plain  ;  and 
where  a  seyeie  assault  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 
The  greater  ptj-t  of  lus  armour  lay  beside  him,  but  cov- 
ered witli  his  cassock  to  screen  it  from  the  morning  dew  ; 
while  in  his  leathern  ooublet,  with  arms  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  and  a  huge  sledge-Iiammer  in  his  hand,  he  set  an 
example  to  the  mechanics  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a  touch  of 
shamefacedness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach  of 
petty  observances.  Wilkin  Flammock  had  been  un- 
moved even  to  insensibility  at  the  imputation  of  trea- 
son so  lately  cast  upon  him ;  but  he  coloured  high,  and 
was  confused,  while,  hastily  throwing  on  his  cassock,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dishabille  in  which  he  had 
been  surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not  so  his  daugh- 
ter. Proud  of  her  iflli||r's  zeal,  her  eye  gleamed  from 
him  to  her  mistress  with  a  kK)k  of  triumph,  which  seem* 
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ed  to  say,  "  And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was 
suspected  of  treachery  !" 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach ; 
and  anxious  to  atone  for  her  momentary  doubt  of  his  fidel- 
ity, she  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value,  "  in 
smaU  amends,"  she  said,  "  of  a  momentary  miscon- 
struction." 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Flammock,  with  his  usual 
bluntness,  "  unless  I  have  the  freedom  to  bestow  the 
gaud  on  Rose  ;  for  I  think  she  was  gridved  enough  at 
that  which  moved  me  litde, — as  why  should  it  ?" 

"  Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  the 
stone  it  bears  is  as  true  as  thine  own  faith." 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  ex- 
panded plain  which  extended  between  the  site  of  the 
casde  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent  and  still  the 
morning  was  rising  over  what  had  so  lately  been  a  scene 
of  such  extensive  slaughter. 

"  It  will  not  be  so  long,"  answered  Flammock  ;  "  we 
shall  have  noise  enough,  and  that  nearer  to  our  ears  than 
yesterday." 

"  Which  way  lie  the  enemy  ?"  said  Eveline  ;  "  me- 
thinks  I  can  spy  neither  tents  nor  pavilions." 

"  They  use  none,  lady,"  answered  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock- "  Heaven  has  dsiHcd  them  the  grace  and  know- 
ledge to  weave  linen  enough  for  such  a  purpose — ^Yonder 
they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  covered  witli  naught 
but  their  white  mandes.  Would  one  think  that  a  host  of 
thieves  and  cut-throats  could  look  so  like  the  finest  ob- 
ject in  nature — a  well-spread  bleaching-field  ? — Hark — 
hark  ! — ^the  wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz  ;  they  will  soon 
be  plying  theur  stings." 

In  fact,  there  was  heard  among  the  Welch  army  a 
low  and  indistinct  murmur,  like  that  of 

Bees  alann'd,  and  mustering  in  their  hives. 

Terrified   at   the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which   grew 
buder  every  moment,  Rose,  who  had  alf  the  irratibility 
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,of  a  sensitive  temperament,  clung  to  her  father's  arm, 
sajring,  in  a  terrified  whisper,  "  It  is  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  the  night  before  the  great  inundation." 

"  And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  women  to  be 
abroad  in,"  said  Flammock.  "  Go  to  your  chamber, 
Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  your  will — and  go  you  too,  Ros- 
chen — God  bless  you  both — ye  do  but  keep  us  idle  here." 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done  all  that  was 
incumbent  upon  her,  and  fearful  lest  the  chill  which  she 
felt  creeping  over  her  own  heart  should  infect  others, 
Eveline  took  her  vassal's  advice,  and  withdrew  slowly  to 
her  own  apartment,  often  casting  back  her  eye  to  the 
place  where  the  Welch,  now  drawn  out  and  under  arms, 
were  advancing  their  ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves  of 
an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  witli  considerable  military 
skill,  adopted  a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to  llie  fiery  genius 
of  his  followers,  and  calculated  to  alarm  on  every  point 
the  feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended 
by  the  river,  were  watched  each  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  British,  with  instructions  to  confine  tliemselves  to  the 
discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they  should  observe  tliat  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack  should  occur.  But 
far  the  greater  part  of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of 
three  columns  of  great  strength,  advanced  along  the  plain 
on  the  western  side  of  the  castle,  and  menaced,  witli  a 
desperate  assault,  the  walls,  which,  in  that  direction,  were 
deprived  of  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these 
formidable  bodies  consisted  entirely  of  archers,  who 
dispersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  beleaguered  place, 
and  took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  ground 
which  could  afford  them  shelter  ;  and  then  began  to  bend 
their  bows  and  shower  their  arrows  on  the  battlements 
and  loop-holes,  suffering,  however,  a  great  deal  more 
damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict,  as  the  garrison  nv 
tumed  their  shot  in  comparative  safety,  and  with  more  se- 
cure and  deliberate  aim.^*  Under  cover,  however,  of  their 
discharge  of  arrows,  two  very  strong  bodies  of  Welch 
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attempted  to  carry  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by 
storm.  They  had  axes  to  destroy  the  palisades,  then 
called  barriers ;  fagots  to  fill  up  the  external  ditches ; 
torches  to  set  fire  to  aught  combustible  which  they  might 
find  ;  and,  above  all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury  to- 
wards the  point  of  attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate  de- 
fence, and  the  great  loss  which  they  sustained  by  mis- 
siles of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  assault  for  nearly 
an  hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which  more  than 
recruited  their  diminished  numbers^  When  they  were 
at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  they  seemed  to  adopt  a 
new  and  yet  more  harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large 
body  assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the  fortress  with 
such  fury  as  to  draw  thither  as  many  of  the  besieged  as 
couJd  possibly  be  spared  from  other  defended  posts,  and 
when  there  appeared  a  point  less  strongly  manned  than 
was  adequate  to  defence,  that  in  its  turn  was  furiously 
assailed  by  a  separate  body  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  resem- 
bled the  embarrassed  traveller  engaged  in  repelling  a 
swarm  ofbomets;  which,  while  he  brushes  them  ^om  one 
part,  fix  in  swarms  upon  another,  and  drive  him  to  de- 
spair by  their  numbers,  and  the  boldness  and  multiplicity 
of  their  attacks.  The  postern,  being  of  course  a  prin- 
cipal point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand,  whose  anxiety 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  walls,  and 
who,  indeed,  where  decency  would  permit,  took  an  oc- 
casional share  in  the  active  defence  of.  the  place,  hasten- 
ed thither  as  the  point  chiefly  in  danger. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax,  grim 
with  dust  and  blood,  working  with  his  own  hands  the 
great  engine  which  he  had  lately  helped  to  erect,  and  at 
die  same  time  givmg  heedful  eye  to  all  the  exigencies 
around. 

"  How  tninkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  ?*'  said  the 
monk  in  a  whisper. 

••  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father  .'*"  replied  Flara- 
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mock;  "  thou  art  no  soldier,  and  I  have  no  time  for 
words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk,  tucking  up 
the  sleeves  of  his  frock  ;- "  I  will  try  to  help  thee  the 
whilst — although,  Our  Lady  pity  me,  I  know  nothing 
of  these  strange  devices, — not  even  the  names.  But  our 
rule  commands  us  to  labour;  there  can  be  no  harm, 
therefore,  in  turning  this  winch — or  in  placing  this  steel- 
headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  the  cord,  (suiting  his 
action  to  his  words,)  nor  see  I  ought  uncanonical  in  ad- 
justing the  lever  thus,  or  in  touching  the  spring." 

The  large  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  as  he  spoke, 
and  was  so  successfully  aimed,  that  it  struck  down  a 
Welch  chief  of  eminence,  to  whom  Gwenwyn  himself  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  some  important  charge. 

"  Well  driven,  trebuchet — ^well  flown,  quarrell!^^  cried 
the  monk,  unable  to  contain  his  delight,  and  giving,  in 
his  triumph,  the  true  technical  names  to  the  engine,  and 
the  javehn  which  it  discharged. 

"  And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Fkmmock  ; 
*^  I  think  thou  knowest  more  than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

"  Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father ;  "  and  now 
that  thou  seest  I  can  work  an  engine,  and  that  the  Welch 
knaves  seem  something  low  in  stomach,  what  think'st 
thou  of  our  estate  ?" 

"  Well  enough — for  a  bad  one — if  we  may  hope  for 
speedy  succour  ;  but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of 
iron,  and  we  may  be  at  last  wfearied  out  by  numbers. 
Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall,  is  a  fearful  odds ; 
and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to  sharp 
work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their  con- 
versation, nor  did  the  active  enemy  permit  them  to  enjoy 
much  repose  until  sunset ;  for,  alarming  them  with 
repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different  points, 
besides  making  two  or  three  formidable,  and  furious 
assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to  breathe,  or 
to  take  a  moment's  refreshment.  Yet  the  Welsh 
paid   a   severe    price    for   their   temerity  ;    for,    while 
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QOtfaing  could  exceed  the  bravery  with  which  their  men 
repeatedly  advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  were 
made  latest  in  the  day  had  less  of  animated  desperation 
than  their  first  onset ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  sense 
of  having  sustained  great  loss,  and  apprehension  of  its 
effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightfall,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable  to  Gwen- 
wyn  as  to  the  exhausted  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welch  there  was 
glee  and  triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day  was  forgot- 
ten in  recollection  of  the  signal  victory  which  had 
preceded  this  siege;  and  the  dispirited  garrison  could 
hear  from  their  walls  the  laugh  and  the  song,  the  sound 
of  harpmg  and  gaiety,  which  triumphed  by  anticipation 
over  their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight  deepen- 
ed, and  night  closed  with  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  in 
which  the  thousand  spangles  that  deck  the  firmament  re- 
ceived double  brilliancy  from  'some  slight  touch  of  frost, 
although  the  paler  planet,  their  mistress,  was  but  in  her 
first  quarter.  The  necessities  of  the  garrison  were  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  that  of  keeping  a  very  strong  and 
watchful  guard,  ill  according  with  the  weakness  of  thehr 
numbers,  at  a  time  which  appeared  favourable  to  any 
sudden  nocturnal  alarm  ;  and,  so  urgent  was  this  duty, 
that  those  who  had  been  more  slightly  wounded  on  the 
preceding  day,  were  obliged  to  take  their  share  m  it,  not- 
withstanding their  hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who 
now  perfecdy  understood  each  other,  went  in  company 
around  the  walls  at  midnight,  exhorting  the  warders  to 
be  watchful,  and  examining  with  their  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  fortress,  it  was  in  the  course  of  these 
rounds,  and  as  they  were  ascending  an  elevated  platform 
by  a  range  of  narrow  and  uneven  steps,  something  gall- 
ing to  the  monk's  tread,  that  they  perceived  on  the  sum- 
mit to  which  they  were  ascending,  instead  of  the  black 
corslet  of  the  Flemish  sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there, 
two  white  forms,  the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin 
Flanmiock  with  more  dismay  than  he  had  shown  during 
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any  of  the  doubtful  events  of  tlie  preceding  day's  fight. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  betake  yourself  to  your  tools — 
es  spuct — there  are  hobgoblins  here!" 

The  good  father  had  not  learned  as  a  priest  to  defy 
the  spiritual  host,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dieaded 
more  than  any  mortal  enemy  ;  but  he  oegan  to  recite 
with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church,  "  Con- 
juro  vos  omnes,  spiritus  maligni,  magni,  atque  parvi" — 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Eveline  who 
called  out,  "  Is  it  you,  Father  Aldrovand  ?" 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ghost 
to  deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammoek  and  tjie  priest  advanced 
hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found  the  lady  with 
her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a  half- pike  in  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"  How  is  thi3,  daughter  ?"  said  the  monk  ;  "  how 
came  you  here,  and  thus  armed  ?  and  where  is  the 
sentinel, — the  lazy  Flemish  hound,  that  should  have  kept 
the  post  ?" 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish 
one,  father  ?"  said  Rose,  who  was  ever  awakened  by 
anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her  country  ; 
"  methinks,  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed." 

"  Go  to,  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young 
maiden,"  said  her  father.  "  Once  more,  where  is 
Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  ?" 

"  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline, 
pointing  to  a  place  where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in 
tne  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep. — "  He  was 
overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day, 
and  when  I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wan 
dering  spirit  that  cannot  take  slumber  or  repose,  I  would 
not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had  fought 
for  me,  I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him  ;  so 
I  took  his, weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here 
till  some  one  should  come  to  relieve  him." 

"  I  will  reheve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance  !"  said 
Wilkin  Flammoek,  and  saluted  the  «lumbering  and  pros- 
trate   warder  with  two  kicks,  which  made  his  corslet 
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clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next  senti- 
nels and  to  the  whole  garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the 
Welch  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the  monk  covered 
his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was 
issuing  forth. — "  Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under 
bayley,"  said  he  ; — "  thou  deservest  death,  by  all  the 
policies  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who  has 
saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were 
dreaming  of  swine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  suf- 
ficiently conscious  of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off  without 
reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward  congees,  as  well  to 
Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unce^remoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  hounds- 
foot,"  said  Wilkin.  "  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ? 
My  countrymen  cannot  live  without  rest  or  sleep."  So 
saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide  as  if  he  had  proposed 
to  swaJlow  One  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  platform 
on  which  he  stood,  as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christ- 
mas pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveh'ne  ;  "  and  do  you 
therefore  take  some  rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness, 
at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I  cannot  sleep  if 
[  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"  Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock  ;  "  and  in  truth, 
as  this  is  a  centrical  place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in 
an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my  eyes  for  such  a 
space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 

"  O,  father,  father  !"  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her 
sire's  unceremonious  neglect  of  decorum — "  think  where 
yon  are,  and  in  whose  pl-esence  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  good  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "  remem- 
ber the  presence  of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  is  no  place 
for  folding  of  cloaks  and  donning  of  nightcaps." 

"  Let  him  alone,  father,"  said  Eveline,  who  in  another 
moment  might  have  smiled  at  the  readiness  with  which 
Wilkin  Flammock  folded  himself  in  his  huge  cloak,  ex- 
tended his  substantial  form  on  the  stone  bench,  and  gave 
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tnc  most  decided  tokens  of  profound  repose,  long  ere 
the  monk  had  done  speaking. — "  Forms  and  fashions 
of  respect,"  she  continued,  "  are  for  times  of  ease  and 
nicety  ; — when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bed-chamber  is 
wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep-^his  eat- 
ing-hall, wherever  he  can  obtain  food.  Sii  thou  down 
by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy 
lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness 
and  calamity." 

The  father  obeyed  ;  but,  however  willing  to  afibrd 
consolation,  his  ingenuity  and  theological  skill  suggested 
nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the  penitentiary  psalms, 
in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too  pow- 
erful for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach 
of  decorum  for  which  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  O  night  of  woe/*  she  said,  and  wept, 

"  O  night  foreboding  sorrow ! 
O  night  of  woe/'  she  said,  and  wept, 

"  But  more  I  dread  the  morrow." 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

The  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the 
monk,  was  unfek  by  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who 
remained  with  their  eyes  bent  now  upon  the  dim  land- 
scape, now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if 
they  could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow 
was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a  placid  and  melancholy  scene. 
Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain,  lay  before  them  in 
doubtful  light,  while,  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river, 
hidden  in  general  by  banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more 
expanded  bosom  to  the  stars  and  the  pale  crescent.  All 
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was  stiDy  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and 
now  and  then  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard' 
from  niore  than  a  mile's  distance  through  the  midnight 
silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welchmen  still  pro- 
tracted their  most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild  notes, 
partially  heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing 
spirit ;  and,  connected  as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce 
and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eveline's  ear,  as  if 
prophetic  of  war  and  woe,  captivity  and  death.  The 
only  other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness 
of  the  night,  was  the  occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon 
his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which  seemed  to 
wail  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  moon-light  turrets, 
in  which  they  had  established  their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline^  and 
brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present  grief,  and 
keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors,  than  had  reigned 
there  during  the  bustle,  blood,  and  confusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  She  rose  up — she  sat  down — she  moved 
to  and  fro  on  the  platform — she  remained  fixed  like  a 
statue  to  a  single  spot,  as  if  she  were  trying  by  variety  of 
posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense  of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as 
they  slept  soundly  undep  the  shade  of  the  battlement,  she 
could  no  longer  forbear  breaking  silence.  "  Men  are 
happy,"  she  said,  "  my  beloved  Rose  ;  their  anxious 
thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  exertion,  or 
drowned  in  the  insensibility  which  follows  it.  They  may 
encounter  wounds  and  death,  but  it  is  we  who  feel  in  the 
spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows,  and  in 
the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future  mis- 
ery, suSet  a  living  death,  more  cruel  than*  that  whkh 
ends  our  woes  at  once." 

"  Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady,"  said 
Rose ;  "  be  rather  what  you  were  yesterday,  caring  for 
the  wotmded,  for  the  aged,  for  every  one  but  yourself — 
expo^g  even  your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of 
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the  Welch  arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to 
others ;  while  I — shame  on  me — could  but  tremble,  sob, 
and  weep,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have  to  prevent 
my  shouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Welch,  or  scream- 
ing and  groaning  wilh  those  of  our  friends  who  fell 
around  me." 

"  Alas  I  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  you  may  at 
pleasure  indulge  your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distraction 
itself — ^youhave  a  father  to  fight  and  watch  for  you. 
Mine — my  kind,  noble,  and  honoured  parent,  lies  dead 
on  yonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for  me  is  to  act  as 
may  best  become  his  memory.  But,  tliis  moment  is  at 
least  mine,  to  think  upon  and  to  mourn  for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sunk  down  on  the  banquette 
which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet  of 
the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  "  He  is  gone 
forever  !"  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief. 
One  hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon  which  she 
held,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  prop  her  forehead, 
while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time 
reheved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs 
seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Rose  almost  feared  her  heart 
was  bursting.  Her  affection  and  sympathy  dictated  at 
once  the  kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition  per- 
mitted. Without  attempting  to  control  tlie  torrent  of 
grief  Ip  its  full  current,  she  gently  sat  her  down  beside 
die  mourner,  and  possessing  herself  of  the  hand  which 
had  sunk  motionless  by  her  side,  she  alternately  piessed 
it  to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now  covered  it 
with  kisses,  now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these 
tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and  humble  sympathy,  wait-, 
ed  a  more  composed  moment  to  offer  her  little  stock  of 
consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness,  that  as 
the  pale  light  fell  upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women, 
it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary,  tlie  work 
of  some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still 
wept,  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed.  At  a  httle  dis- 
tance, the  gleaming  corslet  of  the  Fleming,  and  the  dark  - 
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garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as  they  lay  prostrate  on 
the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the  bodies  of  those  for 
whom  the  principal  figures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that 
the  sorrows  of  EveUne  were  assuming  a  more  compos- 
ed character  ;  her  convulsive  sobs  w  ere  changed  for  long, 
low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course  of  her  tears,  tliough 
they  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  less  violent.  Her  kind 
attendant,  availing  herself  of  these  gentler  symptoms, 
tried  softly  to  win  the  spear  from  her  lady's  grasp.  "  Let 
me  be  sentinel  for  a  -while,"  she  said,  "  my  sweet  lady 
— ^I  will  at  least  scream  louder  than  you,  if  any  danger 
should  approach."  Slie  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek  and 
throw  her  arms  around  Eveline's  neck  while  she  spoke  ; 
but  a  mute  caress,  which  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
faithful  girl's  kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her 
repose,  was  the  only  answer  returned.  They  remained 
for  many  minutes  silent  and  in  the  same  posture, — Eve- 
line, like  an' upright  and  slender  poplar, — Rose,  who 
encircled  her  lady  in  her  arms,  like  the  woodbine  which 
twines  around  it. 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress  shiver 
in  her  embrace,  and  that  Eveline's  hand  grasped  her 
arm  rigidly  as  she  whispered,  'f  Do  you  hear  nothing  ?" 

"  No— nothing  but  the  hooting  of  tlie  owl,"  answer- 
ed Rose  timorously. 

"  I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline, — "  I  thought 
I  heard  it — hark,  it  comes  again — Look  from  the  battle- 
ments, Rose,  while  I  awaken  the  priest  and  thy  fatlier." 

"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  I  dare  not — ^What  can 
this  sound  be  that  is  heard  by  one  only  f — ^You  are  de- 
ceived by  the  rush  of  tlie  river." 

"  I  would  not  alarm  llie  castle  unnecessarily,"  said 
Eveline,  pausing,  "  or  even  break  your  father's  needful 
slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine — But  hark^ — hark  ! — I  hear 
it  again — distinct -amidst  the  intermitting  sound  of  the 
rushing  water ,-^a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled  with  a 
tinkling  like  smiths  or  armourers  at  work  upon  their  an- 
vils." 
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Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette,  and 
flinging  back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  applied 
her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  collect  the  distant  sound. 
"  I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  "  and  it  increases — Awake  them, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  !" 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the  re- 
versed end  of  the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet 
in  haste,  she  whispered,  in  a  hasty  but  cautious  voice, 
"  To  arms — the  Welch  are  upon  us  !" 

"  What — ^where  ?"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, — *'  where 
be  they  ?" 

"  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,"  she  replied. 

"  The  noise  is  but  in  thine  owji  fancy,  lady,"  said  the 
Fleming,  whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy  char- 
acter with  his  form  and  his  disposition.  '*  I  would  I  had 
not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be  awakened  so 
soon." 

'^  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock — the  sound  of 
armour  comes  from  the  north-east." 

"  The  Welch  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,"  said  Wil- 
kin, "  and,  besides,  they  wear  no  armour." 

"  I  hear  it — ^I  hear  it !"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
had  been  listening  for  some  time.  "  All  praise  to  St. 
Benedict ! — Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  has  been 
gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever  ! — It  is  the  tramp  of 
horse — it  is  tlie  clash  of  armour — the  chivalry  of  the 
]\farches  are  coming  to  our  relief — Kyrie  Eleicon  !" 

"  I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flammock, — "  some- 
thing like  the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst 
into  my  neighbour  Klinkerman's  warehouse,  and  rolled 
liis  pots  and  pans  against  each  other.  But  it  were  an 
evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends — we  were 
best  rouse  the  people."  ^ 

"  Tush  !"  said  the  priest,  "  talk  to  me  of  pots  and 
kettles  f — ^Was  I  squire  of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen 
Mauleverer  for  twenty  years,  and  do  I  not  know  the 
tramp  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat  ? — 
But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have  me 
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the  best  drawn  up  in  the  base-court — we  may  help  ihem 
by  a  sally." 

"  That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  consent," 
murmured  the  Fleming  ;  "  but  to  the  wall  if  you  will, 
and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your  Normans  and  English 
silent,  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly  and  noisy  joy  will 
awaken  the  Welch  camp,  and  prepare  them  for  their  un- 
welcome visiters." 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  intelli- 
gence, and  tliey  parted  in  opposite  directions,  each  to 
rouse  tlie  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  were  soon  heard 
drawing  from  all  quarters  to  their  posts  upon  the  walls, 
with  hearts  in  a  very  different  mood  from  that  in  which 
they  bad  descended  from  them.  The  utmost  caution 
being  used  to  prevent  noise,  the  manning  of  the  walls 
was  accomplished  in  silence,  and  the  garrison  awaited  In 
breathless  expectation  the  success  of  the  forces  who  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds,  which  now  loudly  awak- 
ened the  silence  of  this  eventful  night,  could  no  longer 
be  mistaken.  They  were  distinguishable  from  the  rush- 
ing of  a  mighty  river,  or  from  the  muttering  sound  of 
distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  angry  notes  which  the 
clashing  of  the  riders'  arms  mingled  with  the  deep  bass 
of  the  horses'  rapid  tread.  F^rom  the  long  continuance 
of  the  sounds,  their  loudness,  and  the  extent  of  hori- 
zon from  which  they  seemed  to  come,  all  in  the  castle 
were  satisfied  that  the  approaching  relief  consisted  of 
several  very  strong  bodies  of  horse. *^  At  once  this  migh- 
ty sound  ceased,  as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trod  had 
either  devoured  the  armed  squadrons,  or  had  become 
incapable  of  resounding  to  their  tramp.  The  defenders 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  concluded  that  their  friends 
had  made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses  breath,  ex- 
amine the  leaguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order  of 
the  attack  upon  them.  The  pause,  however,  was  but 
momentary- 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies,  were 
9*     VOL.  I. 
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themselves,  on  many  occasions,  liable  lo  surprise.  Their 
men  were  undisciplined,  and  sometimes  negligent  of  the 
patient  duties  of  the  sentinel;  and,  besides,  their  foragers 
and  flying  parties,  who  scoured  the  country  during  the 
preceding  day,  had  brought  back  tidings  which  had 
lulled  them  into  fatal  security.  Their  camp  had 
been  therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and,  confident  in 
the  sniallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had  altogether 
neglected  the  important  military  duty  of  establishing 
patroh  and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  main 
body.  Thus  the  cavalry  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  not- 
withstanding the  noise  which  acompanied  their  advance, 
had  approached  very  near  the  British  camp,  without 
exciting  the  least  alarm.  But  while  they  were  arrang- 
ing their  forces  into  separate  columns,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  assault,  a  loud  and  increasing  clamour  among  ' 
the  Welch  announced  that  they  were  at  length  aware  of 
their  danger.  The  shrill  and  discordant  cries  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  assemble  their  men,  each  under  the 
banner  of  hi^  chief,  resounded  from  tlieir  leaguer.  But 
these  rallying  shouts  were  soon  converted  into  screams 
and  clamours  of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the  thundering 
charge  of  the  barbed  horses  and  heavily  armed  cavalry  of 
.  tlie  Anglo-Normans  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  renounce  tlieir  de- 
fence, or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privilege,  to  be 
called  tlie  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  defiance 
and  resistance  were,  heard  resounding  above  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant  assailants, 
and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  night-battle.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  light  began  to  peep  forth,  that  the 
slaughter  or  dispersion  of  Gwenwyn's  forces  was  com- 
plete, and  that  the  "  earthquake  voice  of  victory"  arose 
in  uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy  of  exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed, 
looking  from  tlieir  towers  over  the  expanded  country 
beneath,  witnessed  nothing  but  one  wide-spread  scene 
of  desultory  flight  and  unrelaxed  pursuit.  That  the 
Welch  had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  security 
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upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  now  rendered  their 
discomfiture  more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  single  pass  by 
which  they  could  cross  to  the  otlier  side  was  soon  com- 
pletely choked  by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear  raged  the 
swords  of  the  victorious  Normans.  Many  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of 
gaining  the  farther  side,  and,  except  a  few  who 
were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful,  and  active,  perish- 
ed among  the  ro6ks  and  in  the  currents  ;  others  more 
fortunate,  escaped  by  fords  with  which  they  had  ac- 
ctdently  been  made  acquainted  ;  many  dispersed, 
or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  despair  towards  the 
castle,  as  if  the  fortress,  which  had  beat  them  off  when 
victorious,  could  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  them  in  their 
present  forlorn  condition  ;  while  others  roamed  wildly 
over  the  plain,  seeking  only  escape  from  immediate  and 
instant  danger,  without  knowing  whither  they  ran. 

The  Normans,  meanwhile,  divided  into  small  parties, 
followed  and  slaughtered  them  at  pleasure  ;  while,  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  victors,  the  banner  of  Hugo  de 
Lacy  streamed  from  a  small  mount,  on  which  Gwenwyn 
had  lately  pitched  his  own,  and  surrounded  by  a  com- 
petent force,  both  of  infantry  and  horsemen,  which  the 
experienced  Baron  permitted  on  no  account  to  wander 
far  from  it. 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the  chase 
with  shouts  of  exultation  and  of  vengeance,  ringing 
around  the  battlements,  which  resounded  with  the  cries, 
"  Ha,  Saint  Edward  ! — Ha,  St.  Dennis  ! — Strike — slay 
— no  quarter  to  the  Welch  wolves — tliink  on  Raymond 
Berenger !" 

The  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these  vengeful  and 
victorious  clamours,  and  discharged  several  sheaves  of 
arrows  upon  such  fugitives,  as,  in  their  extremity,  ap- 
proached too  near  the  castle.  They  would  fain  have 
sallied  to  give  more  active  assistance  in  tlie  work  of  de- 
struction, but  the  communication  being  now  open  with  the 
Constable  of  Chester's  forces,  Wilkin  Flammock  consid- 
ered himself  and  the  garrison  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
that  renowned   chief,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  eager 
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admonitions  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwith- 
standing his  sacerdotal  character,  have"  willingly  himself 
taken  charge  of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an  end. 
The  retreat  was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and  knights  halt- 
ed on  the  plain  to  collect  their  personal  followers,  muster 
them  under  their  proper  pennon,  and  then  marched 
them  slowly  back  to  the  great  standard  of  their  leader, 
around  which  the  main  body  were  again  to  be  assem- 
bled, like  the  clouds  which  gather  around  the  evening 
sun — a  fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn  farther, 
in  respect  of  the  level  rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which 
shot  from  those  dark  battalions,  as  the  beams  were  flung 
back  from  their  polished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the 
horsemen,  and  remained  only  occupied  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Welchmen.  The  bands  who 
had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance  were  also 
now  seen  returning,  driving  before  tliem,  or  dragging 
after  them,  dejected  and  unhappy  captives,  to  whom  they 
had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  tlien  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock  commanded  all  tlie  . 
banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under  a  general 
shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had  fought  under 
them.  It  was  answered  by  an  universal  cry  of  joy  from 
De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung  so  wide,  as  might  even  yet 
have  startled  such  of  the  Welch  fugitives,  as,  far  distant 
from  this  disastrous  field  of  flight,  might  have  ventured 
to  halt  for  a  moment's  repose. 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  a 
single  rider  advanced  fipom  the  Constable's  army 
towards  the  castle,  showing,  even  at  a  distance,  an  un- 
usual dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace  of  deport- 
ment. He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge,  which  vtras  instant- 
ly lowered  to  admit  him,  whilst  Flammock  and  the 
monk,  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  could,  associated  him- 
self with  the  former  in  all  acts  of  authority,)  hastened 
to  receive  the  envoy  of  their  liberator.     They  found  him 
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just  alighted  from  the  raven-coloured  horse,  which  was 
slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  stiU 
panted  with  the  exertions  of  the  evening  ;  though,  an- 
swering to  the  caressing  hand  of  his  youthful  rider,  he 
arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison,  and  snorted 
to  announce  his  unabated  mettle  and  unwearied  love- of 
combat.  The  young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same 
token  of  unabated  vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of 
recent  exertion.  His  helmet  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow, 
showed  a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but  not 
inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion  of  short 
chesnut  curls ;  and  although  his  armour  was  of  a  massive 
and  simple  form,  he  moved  under  it  with  such  elasticity 
and  ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceful  attire,  not  a  burden  or 
incumbrance.  A  furred  mantle  had  not  sat  on  him  with 
more  easy  grace  than  the  heavy  hauberk  which  compli- 
ed with  every  gesture  of  his  noble  form.  Yet  his  coun- 
tenance was  so  juvenile,  tha^  only  the  down  on  the  upper 
lip  announced  decisively  the  approach  to  manhood.  The 
females,  who  thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the  first  en- 
voy of  their  deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises 
of  his  beauty  with  blessings  on  his  valour ;  and  one  come- 
ly middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  the 
tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a  well- 
shaped  leg  and  ancle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of  her  coif, 
pressed  close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and,  more  forward 
than  the  rest,  doubled  the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  by 
crying  aQoud,  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemption  by  an  angel 
from  the  sanctuary  ; — a  speech  which,  although  Father 
Aldrovand  shook  his  head,  was  received  by  her  compan- 
bns  with  such  general  acclamation,  as  greatly  embarrass- 
ed the  young  man's  modesty. 

"  Peace,  aU  of  ye!"  said  Wilkin  Flammock — •*  know 
you  no  respects,  you  women,  or  have  you  never  seen  a 
young  gentleman  before,  that  you  hang  on  him  like  flies 
OQ  a  honey-comb  .'*  Stand  aback,  I  say,  and  let  us  hear 
in  peace  what  are  the  commands  of  the  noble  Lord  of 
Lacy." 
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"  These,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  can  only  deliver 
in  the  presence  of  the  right  noble  demoiselle,  Eveline 
Berenger,  if  I  may  be  thought  worthy  of  such  honour." 

"  That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  forward 
dame  who  had  before  expressed  her  admiration  so  ener- 
getically ;  "  I  will  uphold  thee  worthy  of  her  presence, 
and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can  do  thee." 

"  Now  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion,"  said  the 
monk  ;  while  in  the  same  breath  the  Fleming  exclaimed, 
"  Beware  the  cuckhig-stool,  Dame  Scant-o'-Grace," 
while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  across  the  court. 

"  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  said  the  cava- 
lier, as  he  put  the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and 
in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of  his  female  retinue, 
who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as  much  as  they 
had  done  the  rider ;  and  some,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from  kissing  the  stirrups  and 
horse  furniture.  * 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from 
her  own  point  as  were  some  of  her  companions.  She 
continued  to  repeat  the  word,  cucking-stool^  till  the 
Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more 
specific  in  her  objurgation. — "  And  why  cucking-stool,  I 
pray.  Sir  Wilkin  Butterfirkin  .''  You  are  the  man  would 
stop  an  English  mouth  with  a  Flemish  damask  napkin,  I 
trow !  Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the  weaver  !  And  why 
the  cucking-stool,  I  pray  i — because  my  young  lady  is 
comely,  and  the  young  squire  is  a  man  of  mettle,  rev- 
erence to  his  beaj-d  that  is  to  come  yet !  Havci  v,e  not 
eyes  to  see,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  .'*" 

"  In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong  who 
doubt  It,"  said  Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood  by  ;  "  but,  I 
prithee,    keep  it  shut  now^  were  it  but  for  wamunhood." 

"  How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Mqrgery  .'*"  replied  the 
incorrigible  Gillian  ;  "  Is  your  heart  so  high  because 
you  dandled  our  young  lady  on  your  knee  fifteen  years 
since  ? — Let  me  tell  you  the  cat  will  find  its  way  to  the 
cream,  though  it  was  brought  up  on  an  abbess's  lap." 
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**  Home,  housewife — ^home!"  -exclaimed  her  husband, 
the  old  huntsman,  who  was  weary  of  this  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  domestic  termagant — "  home,  or  I  will  give 
.  you  a  taste  of  my  dog-leash — Here  are  both  the  confes- 
sor and  Wilkin  Flammock  wondering  at  your  impudence." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Gillian  ;  "  and  are  not  two  fools 
enough  for  wonderment,  that  you  must  come  with  your 
grave  pate  to  make  up  the  number  three,?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  huntsman's  expense, 
under  cover  of  which  he  prudently  withdrew  his  spouse, 
without  attempting  to  continue  the  war  of  tongueS,  in 
which  she  had  shown  such  a  decided  superiority. 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  in  human  spirits, 
especially  among  the  lower  class,  awakened  bursts  of 
idle  mirth  among  beings  who  had  so  lately  been  in  the 
jaws  of  danger,  if  not  of  absolute  despaur. 


CHAPTER  X. 

They  bore  him  bafc-faced  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  lall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  g^ve 

Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall. 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

While  these  matters  took  place  in  the  c'astle-yard,  the 
young  squire,  Damian  Lacy,  obtained  the  audience 
which  he  had  requested  of  Eveline  Berenger,  who  re- 
ceived him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  seated  be- 
neath the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon  by  Rose, 
and  other  female  attendants  ;  of  whom  the  first  alone 
was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret,  or  small  stool,  in  her 
presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman  maidens  of  quality 
in  maintaining  their  claims  to  high  rank  and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and  Flam- 
mock,  as  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one,  and  the 
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trust  reposed  by  her  late  father  in  the  other,  authorised 
them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eveline  naturally 
blushed,  as  she  advanced  two  steps  to  receive  the  hand- 
some youthful  envoy  ;  and  her  bashfulness  seemed  in- 
fectious, for  it  was  with  some  confusion  that  Damian 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  saluting  the  hand  which 
she  extended  towards  him  in  token  of  welcome.  Eve- 
line was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  first. 

"  We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us,' 
she  said,  "  to  greet  with  our  thanks  the  messenger  who 
brings  us  tidings  of  safety.     We  speak — unless  we  err 
— to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy?" 

"  To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered  Da- 
mian, faUing  with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone  of  cour- 
tesy which  his  errand  and  character  required,  "  who  ap- 
proaches you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle,  Hugo  de  La- 
cy, Constable  of  Chester." 

"  Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with 
his  presence  the  poor  dwelling  which  he  has  saved  ?" 

"  My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "  is  pow 
God's  soldier,  and  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  beneath 
a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy-Land.  But  by  my 
voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of  your  savage 
enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens  that  the  comrade 
and  friend  of  your  noble  father  hath  not  left  his  lamenta- 
ble death  many  hours  unavenged.''  So  saying,  he  drew 
forth  and  laid  before  Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the 
coronet,  and  the  Eudorchawg,  or  chain  of  linked  gold, 
which  had  dbtinguished  the  rank  of  the  Welch  Prince.*^ 

"  Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen  ?"  said  Eveline,  a  natural 
shudder  combating  with  the  feelings  of  gratified  ven 
geance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were  specked  with 
blood, — "  The  slayer  of  my  father  is  no  more  !" 

"  My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  rally  his  flying  people — he  died  grimly  on 
the  weapon  which  had  passed  more  than  a  fathom  through 
his  body,  and  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a  furious  but 
ineflfectual  blow  with  his  mace." 
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•*  Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  may  his  sins  be 
forgiven  to  the  man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by  a 
death  so  bloody ! — One  question  I  would  ask  you,  noble 
sir.  My  father's  remains — "  she  paused,  unable  to 
proceed. 

**  An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most 
honoured  lady,"  replied  die  squire,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy 
which  the  sorrows  of  so  young  and  so  fair  an  orphan 
caUed  irresistibly  forth.  '*  Such  preparations  as  time 
admitted  were  making  even  when  I  left  the  host,  to  trans- 
port what  was  mortal  of  the  noble'  Berenger  from  the 
field  on  which  we  found  him,  amid  a  monument  of  slain 
which  his  own  sword  had  raised.  My  kinsman's  vow 
will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your  portcullis  ;  but,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  represent  him,  if  such  be  your  pleas- 
ure, at  these  honour^  obsequies,  having  cbirge  to  that 
effect." 

"  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Evelme,  making 
an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears,  ''  will  be  best  mourned 
by  the  noble  and  the  brave."  She  would  have  continu- 
ed, but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her  sorrow, 
and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites  with  such  ceremony 
as  circumstances  should  permit.  Damian  bowed  to  the 
departing  mourner  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  done 
to  a  divinity,  and  taking  his  horse,  returned  to  his  un- 
cle's host,  which  had  encamped  hastily  on  the  recent 
field  of  batde. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  busde,  equally  different  from  the 
solitude  of  the  early  morning,  and  from  the  roar  and 
fury  of  the  subsequent  engagement.  The  news  of  Hu- 
go de  Lacy's  victory  every  where  spread  abroad  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  triumph,  and  had  induced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  fled  before  the 
fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  to  return  to  dieir  deso- 
late habitations.  Numbers  also  of  loose  and  profligate 
characters  which  aboimd  in  a  country  subject  to  the  fre- 
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quent  changes  of  war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of 
spoil,  or  to  gratifjr  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The 
Jew  and  the  Lombard,  despising  danger  where  there 
was  a  chance  of  gain,  might  be  already  seen  bartering 
liquors  and  wares  witli  the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for 
the  blood-stained  ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn  by  the 
defeated  British.  Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the 
Welch  captives  and  their  captors  ;  and  where  they  could 
trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  former,  sometimes 
became  bound  for,  or  even  adyanced  in  ready  money, 
the  sums  necessary  for  their  ransom  ;  whilst  a  more  nu- 
merous class  became  themselves  the  purchasers  of  those 
prisoners  who  had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with 
their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long  encum- 
ber the  soldier,  or  blunt  his  ardour  for  farther  enter- 
prise, the  usual  means  of  dissipating  military  spoils  were 
already  at  hand.  Courtezans;  mimes,  jugglers,  minstrels, 
and  tale-tellers  of  every  description,  had  accompanied 
the  night-march  ;  and,  secure  in  the  military  reputation 
of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy,  had  rested  fearlessly  at 
some  little  distance  until  the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
These  now  approached,  in  many  a  joyous  group,  to  con- 
gratulate the  victors.  Close  to  the  parties  which  they 
formed  for  the  dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale,  upon  the  yet 
bloody  field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  opening  large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead 
— leeches  were  seen  tending  the  wounded — priests  and 
monks  confessing  those  in  extremity — soldiers  transport- 
ing from  the  field  the  bodies  of  the  more  honoured 
among  the  slain — peasants  mourning  over  their  trampled 
crops  and  plundered  habitations — and  widows  and  or- 
phans searching  for  the  bodies  of  husbands  and  parents, 
amid  the  promiscuous  carnage  of  two  combats.  Thus 
woe  mingled  her  wildest  notes  with  those  of  jubilee  and 
bacchanal  triumph,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse  formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the  varied  maze  of  hu- 
man life,  where  joy  and  grief  are  so   strangely    mixed 
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and  where  the  confines  of  mirth  and  pleasure  often 
border  on  those  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once  silenced, 
and  the  attention  alike  of  those  who  rejoiced  or  who 
grieved  was  arrested  by  the  loud  and  mournful  sound 
of  six  trumpets,  which,  uplifting  and  uniting  their  thril- 
ling tones  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  death-note,  ap- 
prized all,  that  the  obsequies  of  the  valiant  Raymond 
Berenger  were  about  to  commence.  From  a  tent, 
which  had  been  hastily  pitched  for  the  immediate  re- 
ception of  the  body,  twelve  black  monks,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  convent,  began  to  file  out  in  pairs, 
headed  by  their  abbot,  who  bore  a  large  cross,  and 
thundered  forth  the  subUme  notes  of  the  Catholic  Mis^ 
erere  me,  Domine.  Then  came  a  chosen  body  of  men- 
at-arms,  trailing  their  lances,  with  their  points  reversed 
and  pointed  to  the  earth  }  and  after  them  the  body  of  the 
vahant  Berenger,  wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner, 
which,  regamed  from  the  hands  of  the  Welch,  now  serv- 
ed its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funeral  pall.  The  most 
gallant  knights  of  the  Constable's  household  (for,*  like 
other  great  nobles  of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon 
a  scale  which  approached  to  that  of  royalty)  walked  as 
mourners  and  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  was  borne 
upon  lances  ;  and  the  Constable  of  Chester  himself, 
alone  and  fuUy  armed,  excepting  the  head,  followed  as 
chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of  squires,  men-at-arms, 
and  pages  of  noble  descent,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession ;  while  their  nakers  and  trumpets  echoed 
back,  from  time  to  time,  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that 
of  sorrow  was  for  a  moment  turned  fi-om  her  own  griefs, 
to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed  on  him,  who  had 
been  in  Ufe  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  die  plain 
which  had  been  within  a  few  hours  the  soene  of  such 
varied  events  ;  and,  pausing  before  the  outer  gate  of  the 
barricades  of  the  castle,  mvited,  by  a  prolonged  and 
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solemn  flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  the  remains  of  its 
late  gallant  defender.  The  melancholy  summons  was 
answered  by  the  warder's  horn — ^the  draw-bridge  sunk — 
the  portcullis  rose; — and  Father  Aldrovand  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  gateway,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal 
habit,  whilst  a  little  space  behind  him  stood  the  orphaned 
damsel,  in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  acUnitted, 
supported  by  her  attendant  Rose,  and  followed  by  the 
females  of  the  household. 

The  Constable  of  Chester  paused  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  gate,  and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in 
white  cloth  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  lowly  reverence 
resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damian,  the  task  of  attending 
the  remains  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  tlie  chapel  within 
the  castle.  The  soldiers  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  most  of 
whom  were  bound  by  the  same  vow  with  himself,  also  halt- 
ed without  the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under  arras, 
while  the  death-peal  of  the  chapel  bell  announced  from 
within  the  progress  of  die  procession. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances,  which 
were  skilfully  contrived  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  an 
enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in  forcing  the  outer 
gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the  great  court-yard,  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  those  who, 
under  recent  circumstances,  had  taken  refuge  there,  were 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  their  de- 
parted lord.  Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the 
motley  crowd  from  without,  whom  curiosity,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the  castle  gate,  and 
who,  by  one  argument  or  another,  had  obtained  from  the 
warders  permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  tlie 
chapel,  the  ancient  Gothic  front  of  which  formed  one 
side  of  the  court-yard,  until  certain  prayers  were  redited 
by  the  priests,  in  which  the  crowd  around  were  supposed 
to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  mterval,  that  a  man,  whose  peaked 
beard,  embroidered  girdle,  and  high-crowned  hat  of  grey 
felt,  gave  him  tlie  air  of  a  Lombard  merchant,  address 
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ed  Margery,  the  nurse  of  Evelme,  in  a  whispering  tone, 
and  with  a  foreign  accent. — "  I  am  a  travelling  merchant, 
good  sister,  and  am  come  hither  in  quest  of  gain— <;an 
70U  tell  me  whether  I  can  have  any  custom  in  this  castle  ?" 

"  You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger — ^you 
may  yourself  see  that  this  is  a  place  for  mourning,  and 
not  for  merchandize." 

"  Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce,** 
said  the  stranger,  approaching  still  closer  to  the  side  of 
Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  yet  more 
confidential.  *'  I  have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian  silk — 
black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn  for  a  de- 
ceased monarch— Cyprus,  such  as  the  east  hath  seldom 
sent  forth — black  cloth  for  mourning  hangings — all  that 
may  express  sorrow  and  reverence  in  fashion  and  attire ; 
and  I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help  me  to 
custom.  Come,  bethink  you,  good  dame — such  things 
must  be  had — ^I  will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as  cheap  as 
another,  and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a 
purse  with  five  florins,  shall  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness." 

**  1  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "  and  choose 
a  better  lime  for  vaunting  your  wares — ^you  neglect  both 
place  and  season^ ;  and  if  you  be  farther  importunate,  I 
roust  speak  to  those  who  will  show  you  the  outward  side 
of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the  warders  would  admit 
pedlars  upon  a  day  such  as  this — ^they  would  drive  a 
gainful  bargain  by  the  bed-side  of  their  mother,  were  she 
djring,  I  trow."  So  saying,  she  turned  scomfidly  fix>m 
him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the  ' 
merchant  felt  his  cloak  receive  an  intelligent  twitch  upon 
the  other,  and  looking  around  upon  the  signal,  he  saw 
a  dame,  whose  black  kerchief  was  affectedly  disposed, 
so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  of  light 
laughing  features,  which  must  have  been  captivating 
when  young,  since  they  retained  so  many  good  points 
when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over  them.  She 
winked  to  the  merchant,  touching;  at  the  same  time 
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her  under  lip  with  her  forefinger,  to  announce  the  pro- 
priety of  silence  and  secrecy  5  then  gUding  from  the 
crowd,  retreated  to  a  small  recess  formed  by  a  project- 
ing buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the  pressure 
likely  to  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  bier  should 
be  lifted.  The  merchant  failed  not  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, and  was  soon  by  her  side,  when  she  did  not  give 
him  the  trouble  of  opening  his  affairs,  but  commenced 
the  conversation  herself.  "  I  have  heard  what  you  said 
to  our  Dame  Margery — Mannerly  Margerys  as  I  call  her 
— ^heard  as  much  at  least  as  led  me  to  guess  the  rest,  for 
I  have  got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

"  A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  tis  bright  as 
drops  of  dew  in  a  May  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  say  so,  because  Hiave  been  weeping," 
said  the  scarlet-hosed  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself  who 
spoke  ;  ^^  and  to  be  sure,  I  haive  good  cause,  for  our  lord 
wasr  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would  sometimes 
chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me  buxom  Gillian  of 
Croydon — ^taot  that  the  good  gentleman  was  ever  uncivil, 
for  he  would  thrust  a  silver  twop^nies  into  my  hand  at 
the  same  time. — Oh  !  the  friend  that  I  have  lost ! — 
And  I  have  had  anger  on  his  account  too— I  have  seen 
old  Raoul  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the 
kennel  for  a  whole  day  about  it ;  but,  as  I  said  to  him, 
it  was  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  be  affronting  our  master, 
and  a  great  baron,  about  a  chuck  under  die  chin,  or  a 
kiss,  or  such  like." 

"  No  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind  a  master, 
dame,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  No  wonder  indeed,"  repUed  the  dame  with  a  sigh ; 
**  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  us  f — It  is  like  my 
young  mistress  will  go  to  her  aunt — or  she  will  marry 
one  of  these  Lacy's  that  they  talk  so  much  of— or,  at 
any  rate,  she  wiD  leave  the  castle ;  and  it's  like  old  Raoul 
and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with  the  lord's  old  charg- 
ers. The  Lord  knows,  they  may  as  well  hang  him  up 
with  the  old  hounds,  for  he  is  both  footless  and  fangless 
and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth  that  I  know  of." 
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**  Your  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mournmg 
mantle,"  said  the  merchant,  "  who  so  nearly  sunk  down 
upon  the  body  just  now  ?" 

"  In  good  troth  is  she,  sir — and  much  cause  she  has 
to  sink  down.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek  for  such 
another  father." 

**  I  see  you  are  a  most  discerning  woman,  gossip 
Gillian,"  answered  the  merchant ;  "  and  yonder  youth 
that  supported  her  is  her  bridegroom  ?" 

**  Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  support  her," 
said  GiUian  ;  "  and  so  have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what 
can  poor  old  rusty  Raoul  do  ?" 

**  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  ?"  said  the 
merchant. 

"  No  one  knows  more,  than  that  such  a  tiling  was  in 
treaty  between  our  late  lord  and  the  great  Constable  of 
Chester,  that  came  to-day  but  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
Welch  from  cutting  all  our  throats,  and  doing  the  I^ord 
knoweth  what  mischief  beside.  But  there  is  a  marriage 
talked  of,  that  is  certain — and  most  folk  think  it  must 
be  for  this  smoothed-cheeked  boy  Damian,  as  they  call 
him  ;  for  though  the  Constable  has  gotten  a  beard,  which 
bis  nephew  hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a 
bridegroom's  chin — Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars — 
fittest  place  for  all  elderly  warriors — I  wish  he  would  take 
Raoul  with  him. — But  what  is  all  this  to  what  you  were 
saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even  now  ? — It  is  a 
sad  truth,  that  my  poor  lord  is  gone — But  what  then  ? — 
Well-a-day,  you  know  the  go5d  old  saw, — 

Cloth  most  we  wear. 
Eat  beef  and  drink  beer, 
Though  the  dead  go  to  bier. 

And  for  your  merchandizing,  I  am  as  like  to  help  you 
with  my  good  word  as  Mannerly  Margery,  provided  you 
bid  fair  for  it ;  since,  if  the  lady  loves  me  not  so  much,  I 
can  turn  tlie  steward  round  my  finger." 

"  Take  this  in  part  of  our  bargain,  pretty  Mrs. 
Gillian,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  and  when  my  wains  come 
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up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I  get  good  sale  by  your 
favourable  report. — But  how  shall  I  get  into  the  castle 
again  ?  for  I  would  wisl\to  consult  you,  being  a  sensible' 
woman,  before  I  come  in  with  my  luggage." 

"  Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "  if  our 
English  be  on  guard,  you  have  only  to  ask  for  Gillian,  and 
they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single  man  at  once ;  for 
we  English  stick  all  together,  were  it  but  to  spite  the 
Normans  ;-^but  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty,  you  must  ask 
for  old  Raoul,  and  say  you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and 
hawks  for  sale,  and  I  warrant  you  come  to  speech  of  me 
that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming,  you  have  but 
to  say  you  are  a  merchant,  and  he  will  let  you  in  for  the 
love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledgment, 
glided  from  her  side,  and  mixed  among  the  spectators, 
leaving  her  to  congratulate  herself  on  having  gained  a 
brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  talka- 
tive humour ;  for  which,  on  other  occasions,  she  had 
sometimes  dearly  paid. 

The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell  now 
gave  intimation  that  the  noble  Raymond  Berenger  had 
been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fathers.  That  part  of  the 
funeral  attendants  who  had  Qome  from  the  host  of  De 
Lacy,  now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall,  where  they 
partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some  refreshments, 
which  were  oflfered  as  a  death-meal ;  and  presently  after 
left  the  castle,  headed  by  young  Damian,  in  the  same 
slow  and  melancholy  form  in  which  they  had  entered. 
The  monks  remained  within  the  castle  to  sing  repeated 
services  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his 
faithful  men-at-arms  who  had  fallen  around  him,  and  who 
bad  been  so  much  mangled  during,  and  after,  the  contest 
with  the  Welsh,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  know  one 
individual  from  another ;  otherwise  the  body  of  Dennis 
Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith  well  deserved,  < 
the  honours  of  a  separate  funeral.*^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

—The  funeral  baked  meats 

I>id  coldly  fornisb  forth  the  marriage  table« 

Hamld. 

The  religious  rites  which  followed  the  funeral  of 
Raymond  Berenger  endured  without  interruption  for  the 
period  of  ax  days ;  during  which,  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those  who  had  suffered  by  the 
late  inroad.  Death-meals,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
also  spread  in  honour  of  the  deceased ;  but  the  lady 
herself,  and  most  of  her  attendants,  observed  a  stem 
course  of  vigil  discipline  and  fasts,  which  appeared  to  the 
Normans  a  more  decorous  manner  of  testifying  their 
respect  for  the  dead,  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish  custom 
of  banquetting  and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable  De  Lacy  retained  a  large 
body  of  his  men  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  for  protection  against  some  new  irruption 
of  the  Welch,  while  with  the  rest  he  took  advantage  of 
his  victory,  and  struck  terror  into  the  British  by  many 
well-conducted  forays,  marked  with  ravages  scarcely  less 
hurtful  than  their  own.  Among  the  enemy,  the  evils  of 
discord  were  added  to  those  of  defeat  and  invasion  }  for 
two  distant  relations  of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the 
throne  be  had  lately  occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  Britons  suffered  as  much  from  inter- 
nal dissension  as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  A 
worse  politician,  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the 
sagacious  axid  successful  De  Lacy,  could  not  have  failed, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  negotiate  as  he  did  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  which,  while  it  deprived  Powys  of  a  part  of 
its  frontier,  and  the  oommand  of  some  important  passes,  in 
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which  It  was  the  Constable's  purpose  to  build  castles,  ren- 
dered the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  secure  than  formerly, 
from  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and 
restless  neighbours.  De  Lacy's  care  also  went  to  re- 
establishing tliose  settlers  who  bad  fled  from  their  posses- 
sions, and  putting  liie  whole  lordship,  which  now  de- 
scended upon  an  unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of 
defence  as  perfect  as  its  situation  on  a  hostile  frontier 
could  possibly  permit 

Whilst  thu^  ?.nx}OMsly  provident  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
orphan  of  the  GarH^^  "Jolourense,  De  Lacy,  during  the 
space  we  have  ni^n.haed^  sought  not  to  disturb  her  filial 
grief  by  any  pej  sop-il  intercourse.  His  nephew,  indeed, 
was  despatched  by  *uy ez  eveiy  morning  to  lay  before  her 
his  uncle's  devcirs,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  the  day, 
and  acquiimt  he"  v.ith  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in 
her  affaire.  As  a  I'leed  due  to  his  relative's  high  services, 
Damian  waz  alv  ays  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such 
occasions,  ani  r3tumed  charged  with  her  grateful  thanks, 
and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever  the  Consta- 
ble proposed  for  her  consideration. 

But  wh3n  tlie  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  elapsed, 
tlie  young  De  Lacy  stated^  on  the  part  of  his  kinsman, 
that  his  treaty  with  the  Welch  being  concluded,  and  all 
things  in  the  district  arranged  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  Constable  of  Chester  now  proposed 
to  return  into  his  own  territory,  in  order  to  resume  his 
instant  preparations  for  the  Holy-Land,  which  the  duty 
of  chastising  her  enemies  had  for  some  days  interrupted. 

"  And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  he  departs 
from  this  place,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  burst  of  gratitude 
which  the  occasion  well  merited,  "  receive  the  personal 
thanks  of  her,  that  was  ready  to  perish  when  he  so  val- 
iantly came  to  her  aid  ?*' 

<'  It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commissioned 
to  speak,"  replied  Damian ;  "  but  my  noble  kinsman 
feek  diffident  to  propose  to  you  that  which  he  most  ear- 
nestfjr  deskes — ^the  privilege  of  speaking  to  your  own 
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car  certain  matters  of  high  import,  and  with  which  he 
judges  it  fit  to  intrust  no  third  party." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  blushing,  "  there  can  be 
nought  beyond  the  bounds  of  maideiihood  in  my  seeing 
the  noble  Constable  whenever  such  is  his  pleasure." 

"  But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  "  binds  my  kinsman 
not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for  Pales- 
tine ;  and  in  order  to  meet  him,  you  must  grace  liim 
so  far  as  to  visit  his  pavilion  ; — a  condescension  which, 
as  a  knight  and  Norman  noble,  he  can  scarcely  ask  of  a 
damsel  of  high  degree." 

"  And  b  that  all  ?"  said  Eveline,  who,  educated  in  a 
remote  situation,  was  a  stranger  to  some  of  the  nice 
points  of  etiquette  which  the  damsels  of  the  time  observ- 
ed in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other  sex.  "  Shall 
I  not,"  she  said,  "  go  to  render  my  thanks  to  my  deliv- 
erer, since  he  cannot  come  hither  to  receive  them  ? 
Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de-Lacy,  that,  next  to  my  gratitude 
to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  his  brave  compan- 
ions in  arms.  I  will  come  to  his  tent  as  to  a  holy  shrine  ; 
and,  could  such  homage  please  him,  I  would  come  bare- 
footed, were  the  road  strewed  with  flints  and  with  thorns." 

**  My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted 
with  your  resolve,"  said  Damian ;  "  but  it  will  be  his 
study  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  trouble,  and  with  that 
view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instandy  planted  before  your  cas- 
tle-gate, which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it  with  your  pre- 
sence, may  be  the  place  for  the  desired  interview." 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed,  as 
the  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Constable,  and  recom- 
mended by  Damian  ;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and  without  farther 
form,  have  traversed  the  .little  familiar  plain  on  which, 
when  a  child,  she  used  to  chase  butterflies  and  gather 
king's-cups,  and  where  of  later*  years  she  was  wont  to 
exercise  her  palfrey  on  this  well-known  plain,  being  the 
only  space,  and  that  of  small  extent,  which  separated 
ber  from  the  camp  of  the  Constable. 
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The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she  had 
now  become   familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his  kinsman 
and  lord  with  the  success  of  his  commission,  and  Eve- 
line experienced  the  first  sensation  of  anxiety  upon  her 
own  account  which  had  agitated  her  bosom,  since  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gave  her  permission  to  ded- 
icate her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief,  for  the  loss  which 
she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  her  noble  father.  But 
now;  when  that  grief,  though  not  satiated,  was   blunted 
by  solitary  indulgence — ^now  that  she  was  to  appear  be- 
fore the  person  of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so  much, 
of  whose  powerful   protection  she   had  received  such  • 
recent  proofs,  her  mind  insensibly  turned  upon  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  that  important  intertiew.    She 
had    seen  Hugo  de  Lacy-,  indeed,  at  the  great  tourna- 
ment at  Chester,  where  his  valour  and  skill  were  the 
theme  ef  every  tongue,  and  she  had  received  the  hom- 
age which  he  rendered  her  beauty  when  he  assigned  to 
her  the  prize,  with'  all  the  gay  flutterings  of  youthful 
vanity  ;  but  of  his  person  and  figure  she  had  no  distinct  ^ 
idea,  excepting  that  he*  was  a  middle-sized  man,  dressed 
in   peculiarly  rich    armour,   and   that  the  countenance 
which  looked   out  from  under  the  shade  of  his  raised 
visor,  seemed  to  her  juvenile  estimate  very  nearly  as  old 
as  that  of  her  father.      This  person,  of  whom  she  had 
such  slight  recollection,  had  been  the  chosen  instrument 
employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her  from 
captivity,  -and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father,  and  she 
was  bound  by  her  vow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of 
her  fate,  if  indeed  he  should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
become  so.     She  wearied  her  memory  with  vain  eflforts 
to  recollect  so  much  of  his  features  as  might  give  her 
some  means  of  guessing  at  his  disposition,  and  her  judg- 
ment toiled  in  conjecturing  what  line  of  conduct  he  was 
likely  to  pursue  towards  her. 

The  great  IBaron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their 
meeting  a  degree  of  consequence,  which  was  intimated 
by  the  formal  preparations  which  he  made  for  it.  Eve- 
Kne  had  imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden  to  tlie  gate 
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of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if  a  pavilion  were 
actually  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  their  interview,  a 
tent  could  have  been  transferred  from  his  leaguer  to  the 
castle-gate,  and  pitched  there  in  ten  minutes  more.  But 
it  was  plain  that  the  Constable  considered  much  more 
form  and  ceremony  as  essential  to  their  meeting,  for  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy  had  leff  the 
castle,  not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers,  un- 
der the  direction'  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was 
decorated  with  the  annorial  bearings  of  the  house  of 
Lacy,  were  employed  in  erecting  before  tlie  gate  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions,  which 
were  employed  at  tournaments  and  other  occasions  of 
public  stale.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced  with  gold 
embroidery,  having  the  cords  of  the  same  rich  materi- 
als! The  door-way  was  formed  by  six  .lances,  the  staves 
of  which  were  plated  witli  silver,  and  the  blades  com- 
posed of  tlie  same  precious  metal.  These  were  pitch- 
ed into  the  ground  by  couples,  and  crossed  at  the  top, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession  of  arches,  which  were 
covered  by  drapery  of  sea-green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  tlie  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  Gillian 
and  others,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be 
of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  tlie  outside.  There  were 
oriental  carpets,  and  there  were  tapestries  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  mingled  in  gay  profusion,  while  the  top  of  the 
pavihon,  covered  with  sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as 
to  resemble  the  firmament,  and  richly  studded  with  a 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  composed  of  solid  silver.  This 
goi^eous  pavilion  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
celebrated  William  of  Ypres,  who  acquired  such  great 
wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of  King  Stephen, 
and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle;  but  the 
cbance  of  war  had  assigned  it  to  de  Lacy,  after  one  of 
the  ^dreadful  engagements,  so  many  of  which  occurred 
during  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Maude,  or  Matilda.     The  Constable  had  never  before 
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been  known  to  use  it,  for  although  wealtliy  and  power- 
ful, Hugo  de  Lacy  was,  on  most  occasions,  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious ;  which,  to  those  that  knew  him,  made  his 
present  conduct  seem  the  more  remarkable.  At  the 
hour  of  noon  he  arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  and,  drawing  up  a  small  body  of  servants, 
pages,  and  equerries  who  attended  him,  in  their  richest 
liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  directed  his 
nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  that  the  humblest  of  her  servants  awaited  the  hon- 
our of  her  presence  at  the  castle-gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival,  there 
were  many  who  thought  that  some  part  of  the  state  and 
splendour,  attached  to  his  pavilion  and  his  detinue,  had 
been  better  applied  to  set  forth  the  person  of  the  Cpn- 
stable  himself,  as  his  attire  was  simple  even  to  mean- 
ness, and  his  person  by  no  means  of  such  distinguished 
bearing  as  might  altogether  dispense  with  the  advantages 
.of  dress  and  ornament.  The  opinion  became  yet  more 
prevalent,  when  he  descended  from  horseback,  until 
which  time  his  masterly  management  of  the  noble  animal 
he  bestrode,  gave  a  dignity  to  his  person  and  figure, 
which  he  lost  upon  dismounting  from  his  steel  saddle. 
In  height,  the  celebrated  Constable  scarce  attained  the 
middle  size,  and  his  limbs,  though  strongly  built  and  well 
knit,  were  deficient  in  grace  and  ease  of  movement. 
His  legs  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  wliich  gave  him 
advantage  as  a  horseman,  but  showed  unfavourably  when 
he  was  upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  very  slightly,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having  been  broken  by 
the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inartificially  set  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced surgeom  This,  also,  was  a  blemish  in  his  de- 
portment ;  and  though  his  broad  shoulders,  sinewy  arms, 
and  expanded  chest,  betokened  the  strength  which  he 
often  displayed,  it  was  strength  of  a  clumsy  and  ungrace- 
ful character.  His  language  and  gestures  were  those  of 
one  seldom  used  to  converse  with  equals,  more  seldom 
still  with  superiors  ;  short,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  almost 
to  the  verge  of  sternness.      In  the  judgment  of  those 
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who  were  habitually  acquainted  witli  llie  Constable, 
there  was  both  dignity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and 
expanded  brow ;  hut  such  as  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  to  discover  a 
harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although  they  allowed 
his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  bold  and  mar- 
tial character.  His  age  was  in  reality  not  more  than  five 
and  forty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war  and  of  climate  had*^ 
added  in  appearance  ten  years  to  that  period  of  time. 
By  far  the  plainest  dressed  man  of  his  train,  he  wore 
only  a  short  Norman  mantle,  over  the  close  dress  of 
sharaoy-leather,  which,  almost  always  covered  by  his  ar- 
mour, was  in  some  places  slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure. 
A  brown  hat,  in  which  he  wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in 
memory  of  his  vow,  served  for  his  head-gear — his  good 
sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of  sealskin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  and 
gilded  band  of  retainers,  who  watched  his  lightest  glance, 
Ae  Constable  of  Chester  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  at  the  gate  of  her  castle  of 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence — 
the  bridge  fell,  and  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  in  his  gayest 
habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of  females,  and  menial 
or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth  in  her  loveliness 
firom  under  the  massive  and  antique  portal  of  her  pater- 
Dal  fortress.     She  was  dressed  without  ornaments  of  any 
kind,  and  in  deep  mourning  weeds,  as  best  befitted  her 
recent  loss ;  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  rich  attire  of  her  conductor,  whose  costly  dress 
gleamed  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  while  thqir  age  and 
personal  beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the 
fair  counterpart  of  each  other  ;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buzz 
which    passed  through  the  bystanders  on  their  appear- 
ance, and  which  only  respect  for  the  deep  mourning  of 
Eveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. 
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The  instant  that  tlie  fair  foot  of  Eveline  had  made  a 
step  beyond  the  paHsades  which  formed  the  outward  bar- 
rier of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy  came  forward 
to  meet  her,  and  bending  his  right  knee  to  the  earth, 
craved  pardon  for  the  discourtesy  which  his  vow  had  im- 
posed on  him,  while  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour 
with  wliich  she  now  graced  him,  as  one  for  which  his  life, 
devoted  to  her  service,  would  be  an  inadequate  acknow- 
ledgment. 

The  action  and  speech,  tliough  bovh  in  consistence 
with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  limes,  embarrassed 
Eveline  ;  and  the  rather  that  tliis  homage  was  so  publicly 
rendered.  She  entreated  the  Constable  to  stand  up, 
and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  one  who  was  already 
sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to  acquit  herself  of  the  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed  him.  The  Constable 
arose  accordingly,  after  saluting  her  hand,  which  she  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  prayed  her,  since  she  was  so  far 
condescending,  to  deign  to  enter  the  poor  but  he  had 
prepared  for  her  shelter,  and  to  grant  him  the  honour 
of  the  audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  without  fur- 
ther answer  than  a  bow,  yielded  him  her  liand,  and  de- 
siring the  rest  of  her  train  to  remain  where  they  were, 
commanded  the  attendance  of  Rose  Flammock, 

"  Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  the  matters  of  which 
I  am  compelled  thus  hastily  to  speak,  are  of  a  nature  the 
most  private."  * 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is  my  bower- 
woman,  and  acquainted  with  my  most  inward  thoughts  ; 
I  beseech  you  to  permit  her  presence  at  our  conference." 

"  It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy,  with 
some  embarrassment ;  "  but  your  pleasure  shall  be 
obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  entreated 
her  to  be  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cushions,  covered 
with  rich  Venetian  silk\  Rose  placed  herself  behind  her 
mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions,  and 
watched  the  motions  of  tlie  all-accomplished  soldier  and 
statesman,  whom  the  voice  of  fame  lauded  so  loudly  ; 
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eDJoyiDg  bis  embarrassment  as  a  triumpb  of  ber  sex, 
aDd  scarcely  of  opinion  that  bis  sbamoy  doublet  and 
square  form  accorded  witb  tbe  splendour  of  the  scene, 
or  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of  Eveline,  l^e  other  actor 
therein. 

"  Lady,''  said  tbe  Constable,  after  some  hesitation,  "  I 
would  wUlingly  say  what  it  is  my  lot  to  tell  you,  in  such 
terms  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to,  and  which  surely  youi 
excellent  beauty  more  especially  deserves  ;  -but  I  have 
been  too  long  trained  in  camps  and  councils  to  express 
my  meaning  otherwise  than  simply  and  plainly." 

"  I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you,  my  lord," 
said  Evelme,  trembling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 
"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Something 
there  passed  between  your  honourable  father  and  myself, 
touching  an  union  of  our  houses."  Pie  paused,  as  if  he 
^hed  or  expected  Eveline  to  say  somethings  but  as  she 
was  silent,  he  proceeded.  ''  I  would  to  God,  that  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heav- 
en he  should  have  conducted  and  concluded  it  with  his 
usual  wisdom ;  but  what  remedy  .'^-=— he  has  gone  the  path 
which  we  must  all  tread." 

"  Four  Lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly  aveng- 
ed the  death  of  your  noble  friend." 

<^  I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good  knight, 
in  defence  of  an  endangered  maiden — a  Lord  Marcher 
in  protection  of  the  frontier — and  a  friend  in  avenging 
his  friend.  But  to  tbe  point. — Our  long  and  noble  line 
draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kinsman,  Randal 
Lacy,  I  will  not  speak  ;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing  that  is 
good  or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been  at  one  for  many 
years.  My  nephew,  Daraian,  gives  hopeful  promise  to 
be  a  worthy  branch  of  our  ancient  tree — but  he  is 
scarce  twenty  years  old,  and  hath  a  long  career  of  ad- 
YeDture  and  peril  to  encounter,  ere  he  can  honourably 
propose  to  himself  the  duties  of  domestic  privacy  or 
matrimonial  engagements.  His  mother  also  is  English, 
Bome  abatement  perhaps  m  the  escutcheon  of  his  arms ; 
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yet,  had  ten  years  more  passed  over  him  with  the  hon- 
ours of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed  Damian  de 
Lacy  for  the  happiness  to  which  I  at  present  myself 
aspire." 

a  You — you,  my  lord  ! — it  is  impossible  !"  said  Eve- 
line, endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  all  that 
could  be  •offensive  in  the  surprise  which  she  could  not 
help  exhibiting. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable,  calmly, — 
ibr,  the  ice  being  now  broken,  he  resumed  the  natural 
steadiness  of  his  manner  and  character, — "  that  you  ex- 
press surprise  at  this  daring  proposal.  I  have  not  per- 
haps the  form  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten,^— that  is,  if  I  ever  knew  them, — ^the  terms  and 
phrases  which  please  a  lady's  ear  ;  but,  noble  Eveline, 
the  lady  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  matronage  of  England." 

"  It  will  the  better  become  the  individual  to  whom  so 
high  a  dignity  is  offered,"  said  Eveline,  "  to  consider 
how  far  she  is  capable  of  discharging  its  duties." 

"  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Lacy.  "  She  who 
hath  been  so  excellent  a  daughter,  cannot  be  less  esti- 
mable in  every  other  relation  in  life." 

"  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my  lord," 
replied  the  embarrassed  maiden,  "  with  which  you  are 
so  willing  to  load  me — and  I — forgive'  me — it^ust  crave 
tinie  for  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  those  which  respect 
myself." 

"  Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  imion  warmly  at 
heart.  This  scroll,  signed  willi  his  own  hand,  will  show 
it."  He  bent  his  knee  as  he  gave  the  paper.  **  The 
wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  princess  ;  his  widow,  the 
dowery  of  a  queen." 

"  Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord,  while  you 
plead  to  me  the  paternal  commands,  which,  joined  to 
other  circumstances — "  She  paused,  and  sighed  deep- 
ly— "  leave  me,  perhaps,  but  httle  room  for  free-will !" 
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Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had  hith- 
erto remained  on  his  knee,  rose  gently,  and  assuming  a 
seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline,  continued  to  press  his 
suit, — not  indeed  in  the  language  of  passion,  but  of  a 
plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging  a  proposal  on  which 
his  happiness  depended.  The  vision  of  the  miraculous 
image  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Eveline,  who,  tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had 
made  on  that  occasion,  felt  herself  constrained  to  return 
evasive  answers,  where  she  might  perhaps  have  given 
a  direct  negative,  had  her  own  wishes  alone  been  to  de- 
cide her  reply. 

"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "  expect  from  me,  my  Ibrd, 
io  this  my  so  recent  orphan  state,  that  I  should  come  to 
a  speedy  determination  upon  an  affair  of  such  deep  im- 
portance. Give  me  leisure  of  your  nobleness  for  con- 
sideration with  myself — for  consultation  with  my  friends." 
"  Alas !  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  '*  do  not  be 
offended  at  my  urgency.  I  cannot  long  delay  setting 
forward  on  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition  ;  and  the 
short  time  left  me  for  soliciting  your  favour  must  be  an 
apology  for  my  importunity." 

"  And  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble  De  Lacy, 
that  you  would  encumber  yourself  with  family  ties  ?" 
asked  the  maiden  tiipidly. 

"  I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  "and  He 
in  whose  cause  I  fight  in  Palestine  will  defend  my  wife 
in  England." 

"  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,"  said 
Eveline  Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat.  "  To-moiTOW 
I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Gloucester, 
where  resides  my  honoured  father's  sister,  who  is  Abbess 
of  ttot  reverend  house.  To  her  guidance  I  will  com- 
mit myself  in  this  matter." 

**  A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  answered  De 
Lacy,  who  seemed,  on  his  part,  rather  glad  that  the  con- 
ference was  abridged,  "  and,  as  I  trust,  not  altogether 
unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppliant,  since 
the  good  Lady  'Abbess  hadi  been  long  my  honoured 
firiend."    He  then  turned  to  Rose,  who  was  about  to  at- 
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tend  her  lady  : — "Pretty  maiden,"  he  said,  offering  a 
chain  of  gold,  "  let  this  carcanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and 
buy  thy  good-wiH." 

"  My  good -will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  saud 
Rose,  putting  back  the  gift  which  he  proffered. 

"  Your  fair  word,  then,"  said  tlie  Constable,  again 
pressing  it  upon  her. 

"  Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose,  still  re- 
jecting the  chain,  "  but  they  are  seldom  worth  the  pur- 
chase-money." » 

"  Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel  ?"  said  De  Lacy ; 
"  it  has  graced  the  neck  of  a  Norman  count." 

"  Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess  then,  my  lord,"  said 
the  damsel ;  "  I  am  plain  Rose  Flammock,  the  weaver's 
daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to  go  with  my  good-will, 
and  a  latten  chain  will  become  me  as  well  as  beaten  gold." 

"Peace,  Rose,"  said  her  lady ;  "you  are  over  mala- 
pert to  talk  thus  to  tbe  Lord  Constable. — And  you,  my 
lord,"  she  continued,  "  permit  me  now  to  depart,  since 
you  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to  your  present  propo- 
sal. I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less  delicate  na- 
ture, that  by  granting  it  at  once,  and  without  delay,  1 
might  have  shown  my  sense  of  your  services.*' 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  with  the  same  ceremony  which  had  been  ob- 
served at  their  entrance,  and  she  returned  to  her  own 
castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event  of  this  im- 
portant conference.  She  gathered  closely  around  her 
the  great  mourning  veil,  that  the  alteration  bf  her  coun- 
tenance might  not  be  observed  ;  and,  without  pausing  to 
speak  even  to  Father  Aldrovand,  she  instantly  withdrew 
to  the  privacy  of  her  own  bower. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And  ladies  of  Elngland  that  happy  would  prove, 

Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  many  for  Jand, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrdf, 

When  tlie  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own 
private  chamber,  Rose  Flammock  followed  her  unbidden, 
and  proffered  her  assistance  in  removing  the  large  veil 
which  she  had  worn  while  she  was  abroad  ;  but  the  lady 
refused  her  permission,  saying,  "  You  are  forward  with 
service,  maiden,  when  it  is  not  required  of  you." 
"  You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady  !"  said  Rose. 
"  And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline. 
"  You  know  my  difficuhies — you  know  what  my  duty 
demands ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, you  render  it  more  difficult." 

"  Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path,"  said 
Rose,  "  you  should  find  it  a  smooth  one — ay,  an  honest 
and  straight  one,  to  boot." 

"  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?"  said  Eveline. 
"  I  would  have  you,"  answered  Rose,  "recall  the  en- 
couragement— the  consent,  I  may  almost  call  it,  you  have 
yielded  to  this  proud  Baron.  He  is  too  great  to  be 
loved  himself — ^too  haughty  to  love  you  as  you  de- 
serve. If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery,  and,  it 
may  be,  dishonour  as  well  as  discontent." 

"  Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline  Berenger, 
"  his  services  towards  us." 

"  His  services  ?"  answered  Rose.  "  He  ventured 
his  life  for  us,  indeed,  but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his 
host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed  any  ruffling  blade  among 
them,  because  he  fought  when  the  trumpet  sounded  i  I 
wonder  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  their  devoir^  as  they  call 
it,  when  it  shames  them  not  to  claim  the  highest  reward 
wonian  can  bestow,  merely  for  discharging  the  duty  of 
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a  gentleman  by  a  distressed  creature.  A  gentleman, 
said  I  ? — The  coarsest  boor  in  Flanders  would  hardly 
expect  thanks  for  doing  the  iluty  of  a  man  by  women 
in  such  a  case," 

"  But  my  father's  wishes  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to  the  inclination 
of  your  father's  daughter,"  answered  the  attendant.  "  I 
will  not  do  my  late  noble  lord— '(may  God  assoilzie  him  !) 
— ^the  injustice  to  suppose  he  would  have  ui^ed  aught  in 
this  matter  which  squared  not  with  your  free  choice." 

"  Then  ray  vow — my  fatal  vow — as  I  had  well  nigh 
called  it,"  said  Eveline.  "  May'Heaven  forgive  me  my 
ingratitude  to  my  patroness !" 

"  Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  said  Rose  ;  "  I  will  never 
believe  our  Lady  of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a  penalty 
'  for  her  protection,  as  to  desire  me  to  wed  the  man  I 
could  not  love.  She  smiled,  you  say,  upon  your  prayer. 
Go-^lay  at  her  feet  these  difficulties  which  oppress  you, 
and  see  if  she  will  not  smile  again.  Or  seek  a  dispen- 
sation from  your  vow — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
half  of  your  estate — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your 
whole  property.  Go  a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  liome 
— do  anything  but  give  your  hand  where  you  cannot  give 
your  heart." 

"  You  ?peak  warmly,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  still  sigh- 
ing as  she  spoke. 

"  Alas  !  my  sweet  lady,  I  have'  cause.  Have  I  not 
seen  a  household  where  love  was  not — where,  although 
there  was  worth  and  good- will,  and  enough  of  the  means 
of  life,  all  was  embittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not 
only  vain,  but  criminal  ?" 

"  Yet,  meihinks,  Rose,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  our- 
selves and  to  others,  may,  if  listened  to,  guide  and  com- 
fort US  under  such  feelings  even  as  thou  hast  described." 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sorrow," 
answered  Rose  ;  "  and  wherefore  should  we,  with  our 
eyes  open,  rush  into  circumstances  where  duty  must  war 
with  inclination  ?  Why  row  against  wind  and  tide,  when 
yon  may  as  easily  take  advantage  of  the  breeze  ?*• 
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**  Because  tlie  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where  winds  and 
currents  oppose  me,"  answered  Eveline.      "It  is  my^ 
fate,  Rose." 

"  Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered 
Rose.  "  O  !  could  you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek, 
sunken  eye,  and  dejected  bearing  of  my  poor  mother  ! 
— I  have  said  too  much." 

"  It  was  then  your  mother,"  said  her  young  lady,  "  of 
whose  unhappy  wedlock  you  have  spoken  f " 

*'  It  was — it  was,"  said  Rose,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I 
have  exposed  my  own  shame  to  save  you  from  sorrow. 
Unhappy  she  was,  though  most  guiltless — so  unhappy, 
that  the  breach  of  the  dyke,  and  the  inundation  in  which 
she  perished,  were,  but  for  my  sake,  to  her  welcome  as 
night  to  the  weary  labourer.  She  had  a  heart  like 
yours,  formed  to  love  and  be  loved  ;  and  it  would  be 
doing  honour  to  yonder  proud  Baron,  to  say  he  had 
such  worth  as  my  father's.-'-^Yet  was  she  most  unhappy. 
Oh  I  my  sweet  lady,  be  warned,  and  break  off  this  ill- 
omened  match !" 

Eveline  returned  die  pressure  witli  which  the  affec- 
tionate girJ,  as  slie  clung  to  her  hand,  enforced  her  well- 
meant  advice,  and  then  muttered,  with  a  profound  sigh, 
— "  Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Never — never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  round 
the  room.  "  Where  are  those  writing  materials  ? — Let 
me  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  and  instruct  him  of  your 
pleasure— or,  stay,  the  good  father  hath  himself  an  eye 
on  the  splendours  of  the  world  which  he  thinks  he  has 
abandoned — he  will  be  no  safe  secretary. — ^I  will  go  my- 
self to  the  Lord  Constable — me  his  rank  cannot  dazzle, 
or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  overawe.  I  will  tell 
him  he  doth  no  knightly  part  towards  you,  to  press 
his  contract  with  your  father  in  such  an  hour  of  helpless 
sorrow — no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the  execution  of  his 
vows  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage 
— no  honest  part,  to  press  himself  on  a  maiden  whose 
heart  has  not  decided  in  his  favour — no  wise  part,  to 
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marry  one  whom  he  must  presently  abandon,  either  to 
solitude,  or  to  tlie  dangers  of  a  profligate  court." 

"  You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy.  Rose," 
said  her  mistress,  sadly  smiling  tlirough  her  tears  at  her 
youthful  attendant's  zeal. 

"  Not  courage  for  it  ! — and  wherefore  not  f — Try 
me,"  answered  the  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  "  I  am 
neither  Saracen  nor  Welchman — his  lance  and  sword 
scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner — his  voice  of 
command  concerns  me  not.  I  could,  with  your  leave, 
boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man,  veiling  with  fair  and 
honourable  pretexts  his  pursuit  of  objects  which  con- 
cern his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and  founding  high 
claims  on  having  rendered  the  services  which  commfon 
humanity  demanded.  And  all  for  what  ? — Forsooth  the 
great  De  Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  his  noble  house,  and 
his  fair  nephew  is  not  good  enough  to  be  his  representa- 
tive, because  his  mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and 
the  real  heir  must  be  pure  unmixed  Norman  ;  and  for 
this.  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her  father,  and 
who,  after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will  return 
in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grandfather  !" 

"Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity  of 
lineage,"  said  Eveline,  "  perhaps  he  may  call  to  mind 
what  so  good  a  herald  as  he  is  cannot  fail  to  know — that 
I  am  of  Saxon  strain  by  my  father's  mother.*' 

"  Oh !"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in 
tlie  heiress.of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  thou  dost  him 
wrong  in  taxing  him  with  avarice.'' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  but  he  is  undeni- 
ably ambitious  ;  and  Avarice,  I  have  heard,  is  Ambition's 
bastard  brother,  though  Ambition  be  sometimes  ashamed 
of  the  relationship." 

"  You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and, 
while  1  acknowledge  your  aflt?ction,  it  becomes  me  to 
check  your  mode  of  expression." 
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"  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Rose. 
— "  To  Eveline,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I  can 
speak  freely — but  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
the  proud  Norman  damsel,  (which  when  you  choose  to 
be  you  can  be,)  I  can  curtsy  as  low  as  my  station  de- 
mands, and  speak  as  little  trutli  as  she  cares  to  hear." 

"  Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said  Eveline  ; 
"  no  one  who  did  not  know  thee  would  think  that  soft 
and  childish  exterior  covered  such  a  soul"  of  fire.  Thy 
mother  must  indeed  have  been  the  being  of  feeling  and 
passion  you  paint  her  ;  for  thy  fatlier — ^nay,  nay,  never 
arm  in  his  defence  until  he  be  attacked — I  only  meant 
to  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound  judgmeiit  are  his 
most  distinguished  qualities." 

"  And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them, 
lady,"  said  Rose. 

"  In  fiuing  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an  unmeet 
counsellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of,"  said  Eveline. 

"You  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flammock,  "  and 
underrate  his  value.  Sound*  judgment  is  like  to  the 
graduated  measuring-wand,  which,  though  usually  appli- 
ed only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  with  equal  truth  the 
dimensions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth  of  gold." 

"  Well-«-well — this  affair  presses  not  instantly  at  least," 
said  the  young  lady.  "  L^ave  me  now,  Rose,  and  send 
GiUian  the  tirewpman  hither — I  have  directions  to  give 
about  the  packing  and  removal  of  my  wardrobe." 

"  That  GilKan,  the  tire-woman,  hath  been  a  mighty 
favourite  of  late,"  said  Rose  ;  "  time  was  when  it  was 
otherwise." 

"  I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  said 
Eveline  ;  "  but  she  is  old  Raoul's  wife — she  was  a  sort 
of  half- favourite  with  my  dear  father — ^who,  like  other 
men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very  freedom  which  we 
thmk  unseemly  in  persons  of  our  sex  ;  and  then,  there 
is  no  other  woman  in  the  castle  that  hath  such  skill  in 
empacketing  clothes  without  the  risk  of  their  being  injur- 
ed.'' 

12     VOL.  r. 
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"  That  last  reason  alone,"  said  Rose,  smiling,  "  is,  I 
admit,  an  irresistible  pretension  to  favour,  and  Dame  Gil- 
lian shall  presently  attend  you. — But  take  my  advice, 
lady — keep  her  to  her  bales,  and  her  mails,  and  let  her 
not  prate  to  you  on  what  concerns  her  not." 

So  saying,  Rose  left  the  apartment,  and  her  young 
lady  lookedafter  her  in  siknce — then  murmured  to  her- 
self— "  Rose  loves  me  truly  ;  but  she  would  willingly 
be  more  of  the  Mistress  than  the  maiden  ;  and  then  she 
is  somewhat  jealous  of  every  other  person  that  ap- 
proaches me. — It  is  strange,  that  I  have  not  seen  Da- 
mian  de  Lacy  since  my  interview  with  the  Constable. 
He  anticipates,  I  suppose,  the  chance  of  his  finding  in 
me  a^severe  aunt !" 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders  with  reference 
to  her  removal  early  on  the  morrow,  began  now  to  divert 
the  current  of  their  lady's  thoughts  from  the  consider- 
ation of  her  own  particular  situation,  which,  as  the  pros^ 
pect  presented  nothmg  pleasant,  with  the  elastic  spirit  of 
youth,  she  willingly  postponed  till  farther  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XIH. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust, 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing  ; 
We  tjme  by  too  much  trust, 

So  wcMi  be  up  and  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

Early  on  the  subsequent  morning,  a  gallant  compa- 
ny, saddened  indeed  by  the  deep  mourning  which  their 
prmcipals  wore,  left  the  well-defended  Castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  been  so  lately  the  scene 
of  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heavy  dews 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  to  disperse  the 
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thin  grey  mist  which  eddied  around  towers  and  battle- 
ments, when  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  six  cross-bow  men 
on  horseback,',  and  as  many  spearmen  on  foot,  sallied 
forth  from  under  the  Gothic  gate-way,  and  crossed  the 
sounding  draw-bridge.    After  this  advanced  guard,  came 
four  household  servants  well  mounted,  and  after  them, 
as  many  inferior  female  attendants  all  in  mourning.    Then 
rode  forth   the  young  Lady  Eveline  herself,  occupying 
the  centre  of  die  little  procession,  and  her  long  black 
robes  formed  a  striking   contrast  to  the  colour   of  her 
milk-white  palfrey.      Beside  her,  on  a  Spanish  jennet, 
the  gift  of  her  affectionate  father, — ^who  had  procured  it 
at  a  high  rate,  and  who  would  have  given  half  his  sub- 
stance to  gratify  his  daughter, — sat  the   girlish  form  of 
Rose  Flammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness 
in  her  manner,  so  much  of  feelmg  and  of  judgment  in  her 
dioughts  and  actions.     Dame  Margery  followed,  mixed 
in  the  party  escorted  by  Father  Aldrovand,  whose  com- 
pany she  chiefly  frequented  ;    for  Margery  affected  a 
little  the  character  of  the  devotee,  and  her  influence  in 
the  family,  as  having  been  Eveline's  nurse,  was  so  great 
as  to  render  her  no  improper  companion  for  the  chap- 
Iain,  when  her  la^y  did  not  require  her  attendance  on 
her  own  person.      Then  catne  old  Raoul  the  huntsman, 
his  wife,  and  two  or  three  other  officers  of  Raymond 
Berenger's  household  ;  the  steward,   with   his   golden 
chain,  velvet  cassock,  and  white  wand,  bringing  up  the 
rear,  which  was  closed  by  a  small  band  of  archers,  and 
four  men-at-arms.     The  guards,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  attendants,  were  only  designed  to  give  the 
necessary  degree  of  honour  to  the  young  lady's  move- 
ments,  by  accompanying  her  a  short  space   from  the 
castle,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of  Ches- 
ter, who,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  lances,  proposed  him- 
self td  escort  Eveline  as  far  as  Gloucester,  the  place 
of  her  destination.     Under  his  protection  no  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended,  even  if  the  severe  defeat  so  lately 
sustained  by  the  Welsh   had  not  of  itself  been  likely 
to  prevent  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  hostile 
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mountaineers,  to  disturb   the  safety  of  the  marches  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which  permitted  the 
arihed  part  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  the  restoration  of  order  in  the 
district  around,  the  Constable  awaited  her  at  the  fatal 
bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band  of  selected  horse- 
men whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend  upon  him!  The 
parties  halted^  as  if  to  salute  each  other  ;  but  the  Consta- 
ble, observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more  closely 
around  her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had  so  lately 
sustained  on  that  luckless  spot,  had  the  judgment  to  con- 
fine his  greeting  to  a  mute  reverence,  so  low  that  the 
lofty  plume  which  he  wore,  (for  he  was  now  in  complete 
armour,)  mingled  with' the  flowing  mane  of  his  gaillant 
horse.  Wilkin  Flammock  next  halted,  to  ask  the  lady 
if  she  had  any  farther  commands. 

"  l^one,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  but  to  be,  as 
ever,  true  and  watchful." 

"  The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff,"  said  Flammock. 
"'Some  rude  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp 
case  of  teeth,  are  ail  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added  to 
them — ^I  will  do  my  best. — Fare  thee  well,  Roschen  ! 
Thou  art  going  among  strangers — forget  not  the  qualities 
which  made  thee  loved  at  home.  The  saints  bless  thee 
—farewell !" 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but  in 
doing  so,  had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  Raoul,  who  was  in  his  own  disposi- 
tion cross-grained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to  accommo- 
date himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  which  had  been  kept 
for  the  sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean,  and  almost  as  lame  as 
himself,  and  with  a  temper  as  vicious  as  that  of  a  fiend. 
Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse,  was  a  constant  misunder- 
standing, testified  on  Raoul's  part  by  oaths,  rough  checks 
with  the  curb,  and  severe  digging  with  the  spurs,  which 
Mahound,  (so  paganishly  was  the  horse  named)  answered 
by  plunging,  bounding,  and  endeavouring  by  all  expedi- 
ents to  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  arid  lashing  ou^ 
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furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  liim.  It  was 
thought  by  many  of  tlie  household,  that  Raoul  prefer- 
red this  vicious,  cross-tempered  animal  upon  all  occa- 
sions when  he  travelled  in  company  with  his  wife,  in  or- 
der to  take  advantage  by  the  chance,  that  amongst  the 
various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades,  lashings  out,  and  other 
eccentricities  of  Mahound,  his  heels  might  come  in 
contact  with  Dame  Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  when  as 
he  important  steward  spurred  up  his  palfrey  to  kiss  his 
young  lady's  hand,  and  to  take  his  leave,  it  seemed  to 
the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul  so  managed  his  bridle  and 
spur,  that  Mahound  yerked  but  his  hoofs  at  the  same 
moment,  one  of  which  coming  in  contact  with  the  stew- 
ard's thigh,  would  have  splintered  it  like  a  rotten  reed, 
had  the  parties  been  a  couple  of  inches  nearer  to  each 
other.  As  it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable 
damage ;  and  they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Raoul's 
vinegar  countenance  entertained  little  doubt,  that  Ma- 
hound's  heels  then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods, 
winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  which  had  passed  betwixt 
the  gold-chained  functionary  and  the  coquettish  tire- 
woman since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of  part- 
ing betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and  her  dependants,  and 
lessened  at  the  same  time  the  formality  of  her  meeting 
with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning  herself  to 
his_  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of  his  men- 
at-arms  to  proceed  as  an  advanced-guard,  remained  him- 
self to  see  the  steward  properlyy  deposited  on  a  litter, 
and  then  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  marched  in  mili- 
tary fashion  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciously  forbearing  to 
present  himself  to  her  society  while  she  was  engaged 
in  the  orisons  which  the  place  where  they  met  naturally 
suggested,  and  waiting  patiently  until  the  elasticity  of 
youthful  temper  should  require  some  diversion  of  the 
gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene  inspired. 

12*       VOL.    I. 
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Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not  ap- 
proach the  ladies  until  the  advance  of  the  morning  ren- 
dered it  politeness  to  remmd  them,  that  a  pleasant  spot 
for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  ventured  to  make  some  preparations  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  Immediately  after  the  Lady  Eve- 
Une  had  intimated  her  acceptance  of  tliis  courtesy,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to,  marked  by  an  an- 
cient oak,  which,  spreading  its  broad  branches  far  and 
wide,  reminded  the  traveller  of  that  of  Mamre,  under 
which  celestial  beings  accepted  the  hospitality  of  tlie 
patriarch.  Across  two  of  these  huge  projecting  arms 
was  flung  a  piece  of  rose-coloured  sarsnet,  as  a  canopy  to 
keep  off  the  morning  beams  which  were  already  rising 
high.  Cushions  of  silk,  interchanged  with  others  cover- 
ed with  the  furs  of  animals  of  tlie  chase,  were  arranged 
round  a  repast,  which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  distinguish,  by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art, 
from  the  gross  meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  tlie  penurious 
simplicity  of  the  Welch  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bub- 
bled from  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at  some  distance, 
,  refreshed  the  ear  with  its  sound,  and  the  taste  with  its 
liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  formed  -a  cis- 
tern for  cooling  two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and 
hippocras,  which  were  at  that  time  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  with  Rose,  the  Confessor,  and  at  some 
farther  distance  her  faithful  nurse,  was  seated  at  this  syl- 
van banquet,  the  leaves  rustUng  to  a  gentle  breeze,  the 
water  bubbling  in  the  back-ground,  the  birds  twittering 
around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds  of  conversation  and 
laughter  at  a  distance  announced  that  their  guard  was  in 
then:  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid  makmg  the  Constable 
some  natiu'al  compUment  on  his  hapi)y  selection  of  a 
place  of  repose. 

"You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron; 
"the  spot  was  selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a 
fancy  like  a  mmetrel.  .Myself  am  but  slow  in  imagin- 
ing such  devices*" 
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Rose  looked  fuU  at  her  mistress,  as  If  she  endeav- 
oured to  look  into  her  very  inmost  soul ;  but  Eveline 
answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity, — "  And  wherefore 
hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited  to  join  us  at  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  hath  directed  ?" 

"  He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron,  "  witli 
some  light-horsemen ;  for,  notwitlistanding  there  are 
now  no  Welch  knaves  stirring,  yet  the  marches  are 
never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws  ;  and  though  there 
.s  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  Uke  ours,  yet  you  should 
not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach  of  danger." 

"  I  have   indeed  seen  but  too    much  of  it  lately," 
said  Eveline ;  and  relapsed  into  tlie   melancholy  mood 
from  which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  for  a  moment 
awakened  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  his  steel  crest, 
as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in  his  flexible  coat- 
of-mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curiously 
interwoven,  his  hands  bare,  and  liis  brows  covered  with 
a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  knights,  and  called  a  moriier,  which  permitted 
him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easily  than  when 
be  wore  the  full  defensive  armour.  His  discourse  was 
plain,  sensible,  and  manly ;  and,  turning  upon  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  precautions  to  oe  observed  for 
governing  and  defending  so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  be- 
came gradually  interesting  to  EveHne,  one  of  whose 
warmest  wishes  was  to  be  the  protectress  of  her  father's 
vassals.  De  Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed  much  pleased  ; 
for  young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  showed  intelli- 
gence, and  her  mode  of  answering,  both  apprehension 
and. docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so  far  established 
betwixt  them,  that  in  the  next  stage  of  dieir  journey  die 
Constable  seemed  to  think  his  appropriate  place  was  at 
the  Lady  Eveline's  bridle-rein ;  and  although  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  countenance  his  attendance,  yet  neither  did 
she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it*  Himself  no  ardent 
brer,  although  captivated  both  with  tlie  beauty  and  the 
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amiable  qualities  of  the  fair  orphan,  De  Lacy  was  sat- 
isfied with  being  endured  as  a  companion,  and  made  no 
efforts  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  this  familiarity 
afforded  him,  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the 
preceding  day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  village,  where 
the  same  purveyor  had  made  preparations  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  particularly  fqr  that  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line ;  but,  something  to  her  surprise,  he  himself  remain- 
ed invisible.  The  conversation  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester  was  doubtless  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  ; 
but  at  Eveline's  years,  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for 
wishing  some  addition  to  the  society  in  the  person  of 
a  younger  and  less  serious  attendant;  and  when  she 
recollected  the  regularity  with  which  Damian  Lacy  had 
hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her,  she  ;ather  wondered 
at  his  continued  absence.  But  her  reflection  went  no 
deeper  than  the  passing  thought  of  one  who  was  not  quite 
so  much  delighted  with  her  present  company,  as  not  to  be- 
lieve it  capable  of  an  agreeable  addition.  She  was  lend- 
ing a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  Constable 
gave  her  of  the  descent  and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  flerbert,  at  whose  castle 
he  purposed  to  repose  during  the  night,  when  one  of  the 
retinue  announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
ringham. 

"  My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising 
to  testify  that  respect  for  age  and  relationship  which  the 
manners  of  the  time  required.  ' 

"  I  knew  not,"  said  the  Constable,  "  that  my  gallant 
friend  had  such  a  relative."  •    ' 

"  She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered  Eve- 
line, "  a  noble  Saxon  lady  ;  but  she  disliked  the  match 
formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and  never  saw  her  sister 
after  the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She  broke  off,  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  steward  of  a  person  of  consequence,  en- 
tered their  presence,  and, bending  his  knee  reverently, 
delivered  a  letter,  which,  being  examined  by  Father  Al- 
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drovand,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  invitation, 
expressed  not  in  French,  tlien  tlie  general  language  of 
communication  amongst  the  gentry,  but  in  the  old  Saxon 
language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by  some  intermixture 
of  French. 

"  If  the  grand-daughter  of-  Aelfreid  of  Baldringham 
hath  so  much  of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to 
see  an  ancient  relation,  who  still  dwells  in  the  house  or 
her  forefathers,  and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is  tlius 
invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of  Ermen- 
garde  of  Baldringham." 

"  Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the  pres- 
ent hospitalityr''  said  the  Constablede  Lacy  ;  "  the  noble 
Herbert  expects  us,  and  has  made  great  preparation." 
"  Your  presence,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  "  will  more 
than  console  him  for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  I  should  meet  my  aunt's  advances  to  reconciliation, 
since  she  has  condescended  to  make  them." 

De  Lacy's  brow  was  sUghtly  clouded,  for  seldom  had 
he  met  with  anything  approaching  to  contradiction  of 
his  pleasure.  "  I  pray  you  to  reflect.  Lady  Evehne," 
he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably  defence- 
less^ or  Sit  least  very  hnperfectly  guarded — Would  it  not 
be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  continue  my  dutiful  attend- 
ance ?" 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own  house, 
be  the  sole  judge  ;  and  metliinks,  as  she  has  not  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  request  the  honour  of  your  lordship's 
company,  it  were  unbecoming  in  me  to  permit  you  to 
take  the  trouble  of  attendance  ; — ^you  have  already  had 
but  too  much  on  my  account." 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam," 
said  Be  Lacy,  unwilling  to  leave  his  charge. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,  cannot  be  endangered  in  the 
house  of  so  near  a  relqfive  :  whatever  precautions  she 
may  take  on  her  own  behalf,  will  doubdess  be  amply 
sufficient  for  mine."  ^ 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy ;  "  and  I 
will  at  least  add  to  diem  the  security  of  a  patrol   around 
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the  castle  during  your  abode  in  it."  He  stopped,  and 
then  proceeded  with  some  hesitation  to  express  his  hope, 
that  Eveline,  now  about  to  visit  a  kinswoman  whose  pre- 
judices against  the  Norman  race  were  generally  known, 
would  be  on  her  guard  against  what  she  might  hear  up- 
on that  subject. 

EveUne  answered  with  dignity,  that  the  daughter  of 
TlajTnond  Berenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  opinions 
which  would  affect  the  dignity  of  that  good  knight's  na- 
tion and  descent ;  and  with  tliis  assurance,  the  Constable, 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  which  had  more  special 
reference  to  himself  and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  re- 
main satisfied.  He  recollected  also  that  the  Castle  of 
Herbert  was  within  two  miles  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham,  and  that  his  separation  from  Eve*- 
line  was  but  for  one  night ;  yet  a  sense  of  .the  difference 
betwixt  their  years,  and  perhaps  of  his  o\vn  deficiency 
in  those  Ughter  qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart 
is  supposed  to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even 
this  temporary  absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and 
apprehension  ;  so  that,  during  their  afternoon  journey, 
he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating 
what  might  chance  to-morrow,  than  endeavouring  to  avail 
himself  of  present  opportunity.  In  this  unsocial  man- 
ner they  travelled  on  until  the  point  was  reached  where 
they  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  tliey  could  see, 
on  the  right  hand,  the  Castle  of  Amelot  Herbert,  rising 
high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all  its  Gothic  pinnacles  and 
turrets  ;  and  on  the  left,  low-embowered  amongst  oaken 
woods,  the  rude  and  lonely  dwelling  in  which  the  Lady 
of  Baldringham  still  maintained  tlie  customs  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, and  looked  with  contempt  and  hatred 'on  all 
mnovations  that  had  been  introduced  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having  charged  a  part 
of  his  men  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  to  the  house  of 
her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it  with  the  utmost 
rJgilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  might  not  give  offence 
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or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  her  hand,  and  took 
a  reluctant  leave.  Eveline  proceeded  onwards  by  a 
path  so  little  trodden,  as  to  show  the  solitary  condition 
of  the  mansion  to  which  it  led.  Large  kine,  of  an  un- 
common and  valuable  breed,  were  feeding  in  the  rich 
pastures  around ;  and  now  and  then  fallow  deer,  which 
appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of  their  nature,  tripped 
across  the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in 
small  groups  under  sonje  great  oak.  The  transient  pleas- 
ure which  such  a  scene  of  rural  quiet  was  calculated  to 
afford,  changed  to  more  serious  feelings,  when  a  sudden 
turn  brought  her  at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house, 
of  which  she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it 
from  the  point  where  she  parted  with  the  Constable,  and 
which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  regarding  with 
some  apprehension. 

The  house,  fdr  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  was 
only  two  stories  high,  low  and  massively  built,  with  doors 
and  windows  forming  the  heavy  round  arch  which  is 
usually  called  Saxon  ; — the  walls  were  mantled  with  va- 
rious creeping  plants,  which  had  crept  along  them  un- 
disturbed— ^grass  grew  up  to  the  very  threshold,  at  which 
hung  a  buffaloe's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass  chain.  A 
massive  door  of  black  oak  closed  a  gate,  which  much  re- 
sembled the  ancient  entrance  of  a  ruined  sepulchre,  and 
not  a  soul  appeared  to  acknowledge  or  greet  their  arrival. 
*'  Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline,"  said  the  offictous 
dame  Gillian,  "  I  would  turn  bridle  yet ;  for  this  old 
dungeon  seems  little  Ukely  to  afford  food  or  shelter  to 
Christian  folks." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant, 
though  herself  exchanging  a  look  with  Rose  which  con- 
fessed something  like  timidity,  as  she  commanded  Raoul 
to  blow  the  horn  At  the  gate.  "  I  have  heard,"  she 
said,  **  that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  customs  so  weU, 
that  she  is  loath  to  admit  into  her  halls  anything  younger 
than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

Raoul,  in  the  meantime,  cursing  the  rude  instrument 
which  baffled  his  skill  in   sounding  a  regular  call,  and 
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gave  voice  only  to  a  tremendous  and  discordant  roar, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick  as  they  were, 
repeated  his  summons  three  times  before  they- obtained 
admittance.  On  the  third  sounding,  the  gate  opened, 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  of  both  sexes  ap- 
peared in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  a  great  fire  of  wood  was  sending  its  furnace-blast 
up  an  antique  chimney,  whose  front,  as  extensive  as  that 
of  a  modern  kitchen,  was  carved  over  with  ornaments 
of  massive  stone,  and  garnished  on  the  top  with  a  long 
range  of  niches,  from  each  of  which  frowned  the  image 
of  some  Saxon  Saint,  whose  barbarous  name  was  scarce 
to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation  froln 
his  lady  to  Eveline,  now  stepped  forward,  as  she  sup- 
posed, to  assist  her  from  her  palfrey  ;  but  it  was  in  real- 
ity to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the  paved  hall  itself, 
and  up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  rfaw,  at  tlie  upper  end 
of  which  she  was  at  length  permitted  to  dismount.  Two 
matrons  of  advanced  years,  and  four  young  women  of 
gentle  birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of  Ermengarde, 
attended  with  reverence  the  arrival  of  her  kinswoman. 
•Eveline  would  have  inquired  of  them  for  her  grand-aunt, 
but  the  matrons  with  much  respecJt  laid  their  fingers  on 
their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence  ;  a  gesture  which, 
united  to  the  singularity  of  her  reception  in  other  re- 
spects, still  furtlier  excited  her  curiosity  to  see  her  ven- 
erable relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified  ;  for,  through  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors  which  opened  not  far  from  the  platform  on  which 
she  stood,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large  low  apartment 
hung  with  arras ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  under  a 
.species  of  canopy,  was  seated  the  ancient  Lady  of 
Baldringham.  Fourscore  years  had  not  quenched  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an  inch  of  her  stately 
height  5  her  grey  hair  was  still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a 
tier,  combined  as  it  was  with  a'  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves  ; 
her  long  dark-coloured  gown  fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the 
bnxdered  girdle,  which  gathered  it  around  her,  was  fast- 
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t^ned  by  a  buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones, 
which  were  worth  an  Earl's  ransom ;  her  features,  which 
had  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather  majestic,  bore  still, 
though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of*  melancholy  and 
stem  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and  de- 
portment. She  had  a  staff  of  ebony  in  her  hand  ;  at 
her  feet  rested  a  large  aged  wolf-dog,  who  pricked  his 
ears  and  bristled  up  his  neck,  as  the  step  of  a  stranger, 
a  sound  so  seldom  heard  m  those  halls,  approached  the 
chair  in  which  his  aged  mistress  sat  motionless. 

"  Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame  ;  "  and 
thou,  daughter  of  the  house  of  Baldringham,  approach, 
and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant  posture  when  she 
spoke,  and,  excepting  the  red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might 
have  seemed  a  hieroglyphical  emblem,  lying  at  the  feet 
of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden,  or  Freya  ;  so  strong- 
ly did  the  appearance  of  Ermengarde,  with  her  rod  and 
her  chaplet,  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of 
Paganism.  Yet  he  who  had  thus  deemed  of  her  would 
have  done  therein  much  injustice  to  a  venerable  Chris- 
dan  matron,  who  had  given  many  a  hide  of  land  to  holy 
church,  in  honour  of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the  same 
antiquated  and  formal  cast  with  her  mansion  and  her  ex- 
terior. She  did  not  at  first  arise  from  her  seat  when 
the  noble  maiden  approached  her,  nor  did  she  even  ad- 
mit her  to  the  salute  which  she  advanced  to  offer  ;  but, 
lajring  her  hand  on  Eveline's  arm,  stopped  her  as  she  ad- 
vanced, and  perused  her  countenance  with  an  earnest  and 
unsparing  eye  of  minute  observation. 

"  Berwine,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the  two 
attendants,  "  our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Sax- 
on hue  ;  but  the  hue  of  her  eyebrows  and  hair  is  from 
the  foreigner  and  alien. — ^Thou  art,  nevertheless,  wel- 
come to  my  house,  maiden,"  she  added,  addressing  Eve- 
line, "  especially  if  thou  canst  bear  to  hear  that  thou  art 
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not  absolutely  a  perfect  creature,  as  doubtless  these  flat 
terers  around  thee  have  taught  thee  to  believe." 

So  saying,  she  at  length  arose,  and  saluted  her  niece 
with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  She  released  her  not,  how- 
ever, from  her  grasp,  but  proceeded  to  give  the  attention 
to  her  garments  which  she  had  hitherto  bestowed  upon 
her  features. 

**  Saint  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity !"  she  said ;  "  and 
so  this  is  the  new  guise — and  modest  maidens  wear  such 
tunics  as  these,  showing  the  shape  of  their  persons  as 
plain  as  if  (Saint  Mary  defend  us  !)  they  were  altogether 
without  garments !  And  see,  Berwine,  these  gauds  on 
the  neck,  and  that  neck  itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the 
shoulder — these  be  the  guises  which  strangers  have 
brought  into  merry  England  !  and  tliis  pouch,  like  a 
player's  placket,  hath  but  little  to  do  with  housewifery, 
I  wot  5  and  that  dagger,  too,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that 
rides  a  mumming  in  masculine  apparel — dost  thou  ever 
go  to  tlie  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at  thy 
girdle  ?" 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the  de- 
preciating catalogue  of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the  last 
question  with  some  spuit, — "  The  mode  may  have  alter- 
ed, madam }  but  I  only  wear  such  garments  as  are  now 
worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condition.  For  the  pon- 
iard, may  it  please  you,  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  regard- 
ed it  as  the  last  resource  betwixt  me  and  dishonour.'^ 

"  llie  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine,"  said 
Dame  Ermengarde  ;  "  and,  in  truth,  pass  we  but  over 
some  of  tliese  vain  fripperies,  is  attired  in  a  comely  fash- 
ion. Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

"  He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  recent  loss. 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dapie  Ermengarde  ; 
"  he  carried  the  old  Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon 
stock,  whom  tliey  wed  but  for  what  tliey  can  make  by 
them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm ; — ^nay,  never  seek 
to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  observing  that  Evelin«» 
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was  about  to  speak,  "  I  have  known  the  Norman  spirit  for 
many  a  year  ere  thou  wert  born." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  chamber, 
and,  after  a  long  genuflection,  asked  his  lady's  pleasure 
conc^ning  the  guard  of  Norman  soldiers  who  remained 
without  the  mansion. 

"  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldringham  !" 
said  the  old  lady,  fiercely }  <<  who  brings  them  hither, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

"  They  came,  as  1  think,"  said  the  sewer,  "  to  wait 
on  and  guard  this  gracious  young  ^lady." 

"  What,  my  daughter,"*  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  reproach,  "  darest  thou  not  trust  thyself 
unguarded  for  one  night  in  the  castle  of  thy  forefathers  ?" 

"  God  forbid  else  !"  said  Eveline.  "  But  these  men 
are  not  mine,  nor  under  my  authority.  They  are  part 
of  the  train  of  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  who  left  them 
to  watch  around  the  castle,  thinking  there  might  be  dan« 
ger  from  robbers." 

"  Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "  have  never  harmed 
the  house  of  Baldrbgham,  since  a  Norman  robber  stole 
from  it  ks  best  treasure  in  the  person  of  thy  grandmoth- 
er.— ^And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art  ahready  captive — ^un- 
happy flutterer  !  But  it  is  thy  lot,  and  wherefore  should 
I  wonder  or  repine  ?  When  was  there  fair  maiden  with 
a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was  ere  maturity  destined  to 
be  the  slave  of  some  of  those  petty  kings,  who  allow  us 
to  call  nothmg  ours  that  their  passions  can  covet  ?  Well 
— ^I  cannot  aid  thee — ^I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected 
woman,  feeble  both  from  sex  and  age. — ^And  to  which 
of  these  De  Lacys  art  thou  the  destined  household 
drudge  ?" 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices 
were  of  such  a  .determined  character,  was  not  likely  to 
draw  from  Eveline  any  confession  of  the  real  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  since  it  was  but  too 
plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded  her  neither 
^und  counsel  nor  useful  assistance.  She  replied  there* 
fore  briefly,  that  as  the  Lacys,  and  the  Normans  in  gen* 
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eral,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kinswoman,  she  would 
entreat  of  the  commander  of  the  patrol  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldringham. 

"  Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  as  we  can- 
not escape  the  Norman  neighbourhood,  or  get  beyond 
the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it  signifies  not  whether  they 
be  near  our  walls  or  more  far  off,  so  that  they  enter  them 
not. — And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  drench  the  Normans 
witli  liquor,  and  gorge  them  with  food — food  of  the  best, 
and  liquor  of  the  strongest.  Let  them  not  say  the  old 
Saxon  hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitality.  Broach  a  piece 
of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her  girdle, 
withdrew  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  presently 
returned.  Meanwhile  Ermengarde  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion her  niece  more  closely.  "  Is  it  that  thou  wilt  not, 
or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the  De  Lacys  thou 
art  to  be  bondswoman  ? — ^to  the  overweening  Constable,  ^ 
who,  sheathed  in  impenetrable  armour,  ^d  mounted  on 
a  swift  and  strong  horse,  as  invulnerable  as  himself, 
takes  pride  that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  ease,  and 
with  perfect  safety,  the  naked  Welshman  ?— or  is  it  to  his 
nephew,  the  beardless  Damian  ? — or  must  thy  possessions 
go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that  otlier  cousin, 
Randal  Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say 
can  no  longer  ruffle  it  among  the  debauched  crusaders 
for  want  of  means  ?" 

"  My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally  dis- 
pleased with  this  discourse,  "  to  none  of  the  Lacys,  and 
I  trust  to  none  other,  Saxon  or  Norman,  will  your  kins- 
woman become  a  household  drudge.  There  was,  before 
the  death  of  my  honoured  father,  some  treaty  betwixt 
him  and  the  Constable,  on  which  account  I  cannot  at 
present  decline  his  attendance  ;  but  what  may  be  the 
issue  of  it,  fate  must  determine." 

"  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of 
fate  inclines,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  low  and  roysteri- 
dus  voice.  "  Those  united  with  us  by  blood  have,  in 
some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward  beyond  the 
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points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in  their  very  bud  the 
thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one  day  to  encircle  their 
head.". 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered 
Eveline,  **I  would  decline  such  foreknowledge,  even 
were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  without  transgressing  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen  what  has 
befallen  me  within  these  last  unhappy  days,  I  had'  lost 
the  enjoyment  of  every  happy  moment  before  that  time." 

"  Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
ringhaip,  "  thou,  like  others  of  thy  race,  must  within  this 
house  conform  to  the  rule,  of  passing  one  night  within 
the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger.-;— Berwine,  see  that  it 
be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"  I — I — ^have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious 
aunt,"  said  Eveline,  timidly,  "  and  if  it  may  consist  with 
your  good  pleasure,  I  would  not  now  choose  to  pass  the 
night  diere.  My  health  has  suffered  by  my  late  perils 
and  fatigues,  and  with  your  good-will  I  will  delay  to 
another  time  the  usage,  which  I  have  heard  is  peculiar 
to  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Baldringham." 

"  And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would  willingly 
avoid,"  said  the  old  Saxon  lady,  bending  her  brows  an- 
grily. "  Has  not  such  disobedience  cost  your  bouse 
enough  already  ?" 

"  Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,"  said  Ber- 
wine, unable  to  forbear  interference,  though  well  know- 
ing the  obstinacy  of  her  patroness,  "  that  chamber  b  in 
disrepair,  and  cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be  made  fit  for 
the  Lady  Eveline ;  and  the  noble  damsel  looks  so  pale, 
and  hath  lately  su^red  so  much,  that,  might  I  have  the 
permission  to  advise,  this  were  better  delayed." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the  old  lady,  stern- 
ly ;  "  thinkest  thou  I  will  bring  anger  and  misfortune  on 
my  house,  by  suffering  this  girl  to  leave  it  without  ren- 
dering the  usual  homage  to  the  Red-Finger  ?  Go  toi- 
let the  room  be  made  ready — small  preparation  may 
serve,  if  she  cherish  not  the  Norman  nicety  about  bed 
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and  lodging.  Do  not  reply  ;  but  do  as  I  command  tbee. 
— ^And  you,  Eveline — are  you  so  far  degenerated  from 
the  brave  spirit  of  your  ancestry,  tliat  you  dare  not  pass 
a  few  hours  in  an  ancient  apartment  ?" 

"  You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,"  said  Eve- 
line, "  and  must  assign  my  apartment  where  you  judge 
proper — my  courage  is  such  as  innocence  and  some 
prid«  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  me.  It  has  been,  of 
late,  severely  tried  ;  but,  since  such  is  your  pleasure',  and 
the  custom  of  your  house,  my  heart  is  yet  strong  enough 
to  encounter  what  you  propose  to  subject  me  to." 

She  paused  here  m  displeasure  j  for  she  resented, 
in  some  measure,  her  aunt's  conduct,  as  unkind  and 
inhospitable.  And  yet  when  she  reflected  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which  she 
was  consigned,  she  could  not  but  regard  the  Lady  of 
Baldringham  as  having  considerable  reason  for  her  con- 
duct, according  to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  and  the 
belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline  herself  was  devout 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  I  hear  the  groans  orgfaotts. 
Then  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams ; 
Then,  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar, 
My  mother's  voite,  that  cries,  "Wed  not,  Almeyda-* 
Forewarned,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime  J^ 

Don  SebasHoH. 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed  of 
portentous  and  unendurable  length,  had  it  not  been  that 
apprehended  danger  makes  time  pass  quickly  betwixt 
us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  tliat  if  Eveline  felt  little 
interested  or  amused  by  the  conversation  of  her  aunt 
and  Berwine,  which  turned  upon  the  long  deduction  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  warlike  Hoi-sa,  and  the  feats  of 
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Sas^OD  champions,  and  t]^e  miracles  of  Saxon  monks,  she 
was  still  better  pleased  to  listen  to  these  legends,  than  to 
'anticipate  her  retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded  apart- 
ment where  she  was  to  pass  the  night.  There  lacked 
not,  however,  such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Bald- 
ringham  could  afford,  to  pass  away  the  evening.  Bless- 
ed by  a  grave  old  Saxon  monk,  the  chaplain  of  the  house, 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  might  have  sufficed 
twenty  hungry  men,  ,was  served  up  before  Ermengarde 
and  her  niece,  whose  sole  assistants,  besides  the  rever- 
end man,  were  Berwine  and  Rose  Flammock.  Eveline 
was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to  this  excess  of  hos- 
pitality, that  the  dishes  were  all  of  the  gross  and  substan- 
tial nature  which  the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  contrast- 
ed disadvantageously  with  the  refined  and  delicate  cook- 
ery of  the  Normans,  as  did  the  moderate  cup  of  light  and 
high-flavoured  Gascon  wine,  tempered  with  more  tlian 
half  its  quantity  of  the  purest  water,'  with  the  mighty 
ale,the  higb^iced  pigment  and  hippocras,  and  the  other 
potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  another,  were  in  vam 
proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  the  steward  Hundwolf, 
in  honour  of  the  hospitality  of  Baldringham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  the  evening 
more  congenial  to  Eveline's  taste,  tlian  the  profusion  of 
her  aunt's  solid  refection.  When  the  boards  and  tresses, 
<m  which  the  viands  had  been  served,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  apartment,  the  menials,  under  direction  of  the 
steward,  proceeded  to  Ught  several  long  waxen  torches, 
one  of  which  was  graduated  for.  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  passing  time,  and  dividing  it  into  portions.  These 
were  announced  by  means  of  brazen  balls,  suspended 
by  threads  firom  the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them  being 
calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in  burning  ;  so  that, 
when  the  flame  reached  tiie  thread,  and  the  balls  fell, 
each  in  succession,  into  a  brazen  basin  placed  for  its 
reception,  the  office  of  a  modem  clock  was  in  some  de- 
gree discharged.  '  By  this  light  the  party  was  arranged 
for  the  evening. . 
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The  ancient  Ermengarde's  loAy  and  ample  chair  was 
removed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  from  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  to  the  warmest  side  of  a  large  grate, 
filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest  was  placed  on  her 
right,  as  the  seat  of  honour.     Berwine  then  arranged  in 
due  order  the  females  of  the  household,  and,  having  seen 
that  each  was   engaged  with  her  own  proper  task,   sat 
herself  down  to  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff.     The  men, 
in  a  more  remote  circle,  betook  themselves  to  the  repair- 
ing of  their  implements  of  husbandry,  or  new  furbishing 
weapons  of  the  chase,  under  the  direction  of  the  steward 
Hundwolf.     For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  as- 
sembled, an  old  glee-man  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but 
four  strings,  a  long  and  apparently  interminable  legend, 
upon  some  religious  subject,  which  was  rendered  almost 
unintelligible  to  Eveline,  by  the  extreme  anfl  complicated 
affectation  of  the  poet,  who,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the 
alliteration  which  was  accounted  one  great  ornament  of 
Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed  sense  to  sound,  and  used 
words  in  the  most  forced  and  remote  sense,  provided 
they  could  be  compelled  into  his  service.      There  was 
also  all  the  obscurity  arising  from  elision,  and  from  the 
most  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  epithets. 

Eveline,  tliough  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Saxon  lan- 
guage, soon  left  off  listening  to  the  singer,  to  reflect,  for 
a  moment,  on  the  gay  fabliaux  and  imaginative  lais  of 
the  Norman  mipstrels,  and  then  to  anticipate,  with  anx- 
ious apprehension,  what  nature  of  visitation  she  might  be 
exposed  to  in  the  mysterious  chamber  in  which  she  was 
doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half 
an  hour  before  midnight,  a  period  ascertained  by  the 
consumption  of  the  huge  waxen  torch,  the  ball  which  was 
secured  to  it  fell  clanging  into  the  brazen  basin  placed 
beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of  rest.  The 
old  glee-man  paused  in  his  song,  instantaneously,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  household  were  all  on 
foot  at  the  signal,  some  retiring  to  their  own  apartments, 
others  lighting  torches  or  bearing  lamps  to  conduct  the 
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visiters  to  their  places  of  repose.  Among  these  last  was 
a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom  tlie  duty  was  assigned 
of  conveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her  chamber  for  the 
night.  Her  aunt  took  a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her 
forehead,  kissed  it,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Be 
courageous,  and  be  fortunate." 

"  May  not  my  bower-maiden.  Rose  Flammock,  or 
my  tire-woman,^  Dame  Gillian,  Raoul's  wife,  remam  in 
the  apartment  with  me  for  this  night  ?"   said  Eveline. 

"  Flammock — Raoul !"  repeated  Ermengarde,  angri- 
1/ ;  "  is  thy  household  tlius  made  up  ?  The  Flemings  are 
die  cold  palsy  to  Britain,  the  Normans  the  burning  fever." 

"  And  the  poor  Welch  will  add,"  said  Rose,  whose 
resentment  began  to  surpass  her  awe*  for  the  ancient  Sax- 
on dame,  '^  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  original  dis- 
ease, and  resemble  a  wasting  pestilence." 

'^  Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the  Lady 
Ermengarde,  looking  at  the  Flemish  maiden  from  under 
her  dark  brows ;  "  and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy  words. 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  rolled  like  successive 
billows  over  the  land,  each  having  strength  to  subdue 
what  they  Jacked  wisdom  to  keep.  When  shall  it  be 
otherwise  ?*• 

"  Whei>  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Norman,  and  Flem- 
bg,"  answered  Rose  boldly,  "  shall  learn  to  call  them- 
selves by  one  name,  and  t}iink  themselves  alike  children 
of  the  land  they  are  bom  in." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  tlie  Lady  of  Baldringham,  in  the 
tone  of  one  half-surprised,  half-pleased.  Then  turning 
to  her  relation,  she  said,  "  There  are  words  and  wit  in 
this  maiden  ;  see  that  she  use,  but  do  not  abuse  them." 

"  She  is  as  kind  and  faithful,  as  she  is  prompt  and 
ready-witted,"  said  Evehne.  "  I  pray  you,  dearest  aunt, 
let  me  use  her  company  for  this  night." 

*'  It  may  not  be — 4t  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone 
you  must  learn  your  destiny,  as  have  all  the  females  of 
our  racfe,  excepting  your  grandmother  ;  and  \yhat  have 
been  the  consequences  of  her  neglecting  the  rules  of 
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our  bouse  ?     Lo  !  ber  descendant  stands  before  me  an 
orphan,  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth." 

"  I  will  go  then,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation ;  "  it  shall  never  be  said  I  incurred  future  woe,  to 
shun  present  terror." 

"  Your  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  Efmengarde,  "  may 
occupy  the  anteroom,  and  be  almost  within  your  call. 
Berwine  will  show  you  the  apartment — I  cannot ;  for 
wcj  thou  knowest,  who  have  once  entered  it,  return  not 
thither  again.  Farewell,  my  child,  and  may  heaven 
bless  thee  !" 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than  she 
had  yet  shown,  the  lady  again  saluted  Eveline,  and  sign- 
ed to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who,  attended  by  two  dam- 
sels bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct  her  to  the  dread- 
ed apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely  built  walls  and 
dark  arched  roofs  of  one  or  two  long  winding  passages ; 
these  by  their  light  enabled  them  to  descend  the  steps  ojf 
a  winding  stair,  whose  inequality  and  ruggedness  show- 
ed its  antiquity ;  and  finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large 
chamber  on  the  lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  which 
some  old  hangings,  a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moon- 
beams stealing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  boughs 
of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew  around  the  casement,  gave 
no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

"  This,"  said  Berwine,  "  is  the  resting-*place  of  your 
attendants,"  and  she  pointed  to  tlie  couches  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Rose  ijnd  Dame  Gillian  ;  "  we,"  she 
added,  "  proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  maidens, 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  shrink  back  with  fear,  which 
was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian,  although  she  was 
not  probably  aware  of  the  cause.  But  Rose  Flammock, 
unbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without  hesitation,  as 
Berwine  conducted  her  through  a  smaD  wicket  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched  with  many  an  iron 
nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller  anteroom  or  wardrobe, 
at  the  end  of  which  w^s  a  similar  door.    This  wardrobe 
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had  also  Its  casement  mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like 
the  former,  it  was  faintly  enlightened  by  the  moon-beam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and  pointing  to  Rose  demand- 
ed of  Eveline,  "  Why  does  she  follow  ?" 

"  To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it  may," 
answered  Rose,  with  hejr  characteristic  readiness  of 
speech  and  resolution.  "  Speak,"  she  said  "  my  dear- 
est lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while  she  addressed 
her  ;  '^  you  will  not  drive  your  Rose  from  you  ?  If  I 
am  less  high-minded  than  one  of  your  boasted  race,  I  am 
bold  and  quick-witted  in  all  honest  service. — ^You  trem- 
ble like  the  aspen  i  Do  not  go  into  this  apartment — 
do  not  be  gulled  by  all  this  pomp  and  mystery  of  ter  • 
rible  preparation  ;  bid  defiance  to  this  antiquated,  and, 
1  think,  half-pagan  superstition." 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Ber- 
wine sternly  ;  "  and  she  must  go  without  any  malapert 
adviser  or  companion." 

"  Must  go — must  go,"  repeated  Rose  ;  "  Is  tliis  lan- 
guage to  a  free  and  noble  maiden  ? — Sweet  lady,  give 
rae  once"  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish  it,  and  their 
*  must  go'  shall  be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call  from  the 
casement  on  tlie  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell  them  we 
have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches,  mstead  of  a  house  of 
hospitality." 

**  Silence,  mad  woman,"  said  Berwine,  her  voice  quiv- 
ering with  anger  and  fear  5  "  you  know  not  who  dwells 
in  the  next  chamber  !" 

"  I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said 
Rose,  flying  to  the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing  her 
arm  in  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop. 

"  I  thank  thy  kindness,  Rose,"  she  said,  "  but  it  can- 
not help  me  in  this  matter.  She  who  enters  yonder 
door,  must  do  so  alone." 

"  Then  Twill  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest  lady,'* 
said  Rose.  "  You  are  pale — ^you  are  cold— you  will 
die  of  terror  if  you  go  on.  There  may  be  as  much  of 
trick  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  this  matter— ^me  tbey 
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shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern  spirit  craves  a  victim, 
—better  Rose  dian  her  lady." 

"  Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her 
own  spirits,  "  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  This 
is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which'  regards  the  females  descend- 
ed from  the  house  of  Baldringham  as  far  as  in  the  third 
degree,  and  them  only.  I  did  not  indeed  expect,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  to  have  been  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo it  ;  but,  since  the  hour  summons  me,  I  will  meet 
it  as  freely  as  any  of  my  ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  Ber- 
wine,  and  wishing  good-night  to  her  and  Rose,  gently 
disengaged  herself  from  the  hold  of  the  latter,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  mysterious  chamber-  Rose  pressed 
after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an  apartment  of 
moderate  dimensions,  resembling  that  through  which 
they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  by  the  moon-beams, 
which  came  through  a  window  lying  on  the  same  range 
with  those  of  the  anterooms.  More  she  could  not  see, 
for  Eveline  turned  on  the  tlireshold,  and  kissing  her 
it  tlie  same  time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into  the  smaller 
apartment  which  she  had  just  left,  shut  the  door  of  com- 
munication, and  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  security 
against  her  well-meant  intrusion. 

Bcrwine  now  exhorted'  Rose,  as  she  valued  her  life, 
to  retire  into  the  first  anteroom,  where  the  beds  were 
prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest,  at  least  to 
silence  and  devotion  ;  but  the  faithful  Flembh  girl  stoutly 
refused  her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her  commands. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said  ;  "  here  I  re- 
main, that  I  may  be  at  least  within  hearing  of  my  mis- 
tress's danger,  and  woe  betide  those  who  shall  offer  her 
injury  ! — ^Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman  spears  sur- 
round this  inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt  to  avenge  what- 
soever injury  shall  be  offered  to  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger." 

"  Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal," 
said  Benj'ine,  in  a  low,  but  piercing  whisper ;    "the 
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owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  them  not.     Farewell— 
thy  danger  be  on  thine  own  head." 

She  departed,  leaving  Rose  strangely  agitated  by  what 
had  passed,  and  somewhat  appalled  at  her  last  words. 
"  These  Saxons,"  said  the  maiden  within  herself,  "  are 
but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold  many  of  their  old 
hellish  rites  in  the  worship  of  elementary  spirits.  Their 
very  saints  are  unlike  to  the  saints  of  any  Christian  coun- 
try, and  have,  as  it  were,  a  look  of  something  savage 
and  fiendish — their  very  names  sound  pagan  and  dia- 
bolical. It  is  fearful  being  alone  here — and  all  is  silent 
as  death  m  the  apartment  into  which  my  lady  has 
been  thus  strangely  compelled.  Shall  I  call  up  Gillian  f 
— but  no— she  has  neither  sense,  nor  courage,  nor  prin- 
ciple, to  aid  me  on  such  an  occasion — ^better  alone  than 
have  a  fake  friend  for  company.  I  will  see  if  the  Nor- 
mans are  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  I  must  trust, 
if  a  moment  of  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting.  Rose  Flammock  went  to  the  window 

of  the  little  apartment,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  of  the 

vigilance  of  the    sentinels,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact 

situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.      The  moon  was  at  tlie 

full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy  the  nature  of 

the  ground  without.     In  the  first  place,  she  was  rather 

disappointed  to  find,  that  instead  of  being  so  near  the 

earth  as  she  supposed,  the  range  of  windows,  which  gave 

light  as  well  to  the  two  anterooms  as  to  the  mysterious 

chamber  itself,  looked  down  upon  an  ancient  moat,  by 

which  they  were  divided  from  the  level  ground  on  the 

farther  side.      The  defence  which  this  fosse  afforded 

seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected,  and  the  bottom, 

entirely  dry,  was  choked  in  many  places  with  bushes  and 

low  trees,  which  rose  up  against  the  wall   of  tiie  castle^ 

and  by  means  of  wjiich  it  seemed  to  Rose  the  windows 

might  be  easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.     From 

the  level  plain  beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle 

was  in  a  considerable  degree  clear,  and  the  moon-beams 

shimbered  on  its  close  and  beautiful  turf,  mixed  witk 

long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.     Beyond  this  es 
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planade  lay  the  forest  girouDd,  with  a  few  gigantic  oaks 
scattered  individually  along  the  skirt  of  its  dark  and 
ample  domain,  like  champions,  who  take  their  ground 
of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely,  the 
stillness  of  all  around,  and  the  more  ](natured  reflections 
which  tlie  whole  suggested,  quieted,  in  some  measure, 
the  apprehensions  which  the  events  of  the  evening  had 
inspired.  "  After  all,"  she  reflected,  "  why  should  1  be  so 
anxious  on  account  of  the  Lady  Eveline  ?  There  is  among 
the  proud  Normans  and  the  dogged  Saxons  scarce  a  sin- 
gle family  of  note,  but  must  needs  be  held  distinguished 
from  others  by  some  superstitious  observance  peculiar  to 
tlieir  race,  as  if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to  heaven 
like  a  poor  simple  Fleming,  such  as  I  am. — Could  I  but 
see  a  Norman  sentinel,  I  would  hold  myself  satisfied  of 
my  mistress's  security. — Anc^  yonder,  one  stalks  along 
die  gloom,  wrapt  in  his  long  white  mantle,  and  the  moon 
tipping  the  point  of  his  lance  with  silver. — ^What,  ho,  Sir 
CavaUer !'' 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the 
ditch  as  she  spoke.  "  What  is  your  pleasure,  damsel  ?" 
he  demanded. 

"  The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line Berenger,  whom  you  are  appointed  to  guard. 
Please  to  give  heedful  watch  upon  this  side  of  tlie  casde." 

"  Doubt  it  not,  lady,"   answered  the  cavalier ;  and, 

enveloping  himself  in  his  long  chappey  or  military  watch- 

•  cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a  large  oak-tree  at  some  distance, 

and  stood  there  with  folded  arms,  and  leaning  on  his 

lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  armour  than  a  living  warrior. 

Emboldened  by  the  consciousness,  that  in  case  of 
need  succour  was  close  at  hand.  Rose  drew  back  into  her 
little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained,  by  listening,  that 
there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  EveUne,  she 
began  to  make  some  preparadons  for  her  own  repose. 
For  this  purpose  she  went  into  the  outward  anteroom, 
4where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had  given  way  to  tho 
soporiferous  effects  of  a  copious  draught  of  lUhe-aloSj 
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(mild  ale,  of  the  first  strength  and  quality,)  slept  as  sound 
a  sleep  as  that  generous  Saxon  beverage  could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  and  indif- 
ference, Rose  caught,  from  the  empty  couch  which  had 
been  destined  for  her  own  use,  the  upper  covering,  and 
dragging  it  with  her  into  the  inner  anteroom,  disposed  it 
so  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rushes  which  strewed 
that  apartment,  to  form  a  sort  of  couch,  upon  which, 
alf-seated,  half-reclined,  she  resolved  to  pass  tlie  night 
m  as  close  attendance  upon  her  mistress  as  circumstan- 
ces permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which  sailed 
in  fill!  glory  through  the  blue  sky  of  midnight,  she  pro- 
posed to  herself  that  sleep  should  not  visit  her  eyelids 
till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  assure  her  of  Eveline's 
safety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  Boundless  and 
shadowy  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  great  and 
perhaps  yet  undecided  question,  whether  the  separation 
of  its  mhabitants  from  those  of  this  temporal  sphere  is 
absolute  and  decided,  or  whether,  influenced  by  motives 
which  we  cannot  appreciate,  they  continue  to  hold  shad- 
owy communication  with  those  yet  existing  in  earthly 
reality  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  To  have  denied  this,  would, 
in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of  miracles,  have  incurred 
the  guilt  of  heresy  ;  but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her 
to  doubt  at  least  the  frequency  of  supernatural  interfer- 
ence, and  she  comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contra- 
dicted, however,  by  her  own  involuntary  starts  and  shud- 
deringg  at  every  leaf  which  moved,  that,  in  submitting 
o  performance  of  the  rite  imposed  on  her,  Eveline  in- 
curred no  real  danger,  and  only  sacrificed  to  an  obsolete 
famny  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  mind,  her 
purpose  of  vigilance  began  to  decline — her  thoughts 
wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they  were  not  direct- 
ed, like  sheep  which  stray  beyond  the  charge  of  their 
shepherd — her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back  to  her  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  the  broad,  round,  silvery  orb  on 
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which  they  continued  to-gaze.  At  length  they  closedi 
and,  seated  on  the  folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  her  white  arms  folded  on 
her  bosom.  Rose  Flammock  fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and  pierc- 
ing shriek  from  the  apartment  where  her  lady  reposed. 
To  start  up  and  fly  to  the  door  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment with  the  generous  girl,  who  never  permitted  fear 
to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The  door  was  secured 
with  both  bar  and  bolt ;  and  another  fainter  scream,  or 
rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid  must  be  instant,  or  in 
vain.  Ros^  next  rushed  lo  the  window,  and  screamed 
rather  than  called  to  the  Norman  soldier,  who,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  white  folds  of  his  watch-cloak,  still  retained 
his  position  under  the  old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "  Help,  help  ! — the  Lady  Eveline  is 
murdered !"  the  seeming  statue,  starting  at  once  into 
active  exertion,  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  a  race-horse 
to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about  to  cross  it,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at  the  open  case- 
ment, urging,  him  to  speed  by  voice  and  gesture. 

"  Not  here — not  here  !"  she  exclaimed  with  breath- 
less precipitation,  as  she  saw  him  make  towards  her — 
"  the  window  to  the  right — scale  it,  for  God's  sake,  and 
undo  the  door  of  communication  !" 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her — Re  dashed 
into  the  moat  without  hesitation,  securing  himself  by 
catching  at  the  boughs  of  trees  as  he  descended.  In  one 
moment  he  vanished  among  the  underwood  ;  and  in 
another,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of  a  dwarf  oak, 
Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  and  close  to  the  window 
of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear  remained — the  case- 
ment might  be  secured  against  entrance  from  witliout — 
but  no  !  at  the  thrust  of  the  Norman  it  yielded,  and  its 
clasps  or  fastenings  being  worn  with  time,  fell  inward 
with  a  crash  which  even  Dame  GiUian's  slumbers  were 
unable  to  resist. 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fashion  of 
fools  and  cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet  from  the 
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antcroorr,  just  as  the  door  of  Eveline's  chamber  open- 
ed, and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
half-undressed  and  lifeless  form  of  the  Norman  maiden 
herself.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  placed  her  in 
Rose's  arms,  and  with  the  same  precipitation  with  which 
he  had  entered,  threw  himself  out  of  the  opened  window 
from  which  Rose  had  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heaped 
exclamations  on  questions,  and  mingled  questions  with 
cries  for  help,  till  Rose  sternly  rebuked  her,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  recall  her  scattered  senses.  She  be- 
came then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp  which  re- 
mained lighted  in  the  room  she  had  left,  and  to  render 
herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  suggesting  and  applying 
the  usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suspended  sense.  In 
this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for  Eveline  fetched  a 
fuller  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes  ;  but  presently  shut  tliem 
again,  and  letting  her  head  drop  on  Rose's  bosom,  fell 
into  a  strong  shuddering  fit ;  while  her  faithful  damsel, 
chafing  her  hands  and  her  temples  alternately  with  affec- 
tionate assiduity,  and  mingling  caresses  with  these  efforts, 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  She  lives  ! — She  is  recovering  ! — 
Praised  be  God !" 

"  Praised  be  God  !"  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  and  turning  towards 
it  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  the  armed  and  plumed  head  of 
the  soldier  who  had  come  so  opportunely  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had  raised  him- 
stelf  so  high  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  interior  of  the 
cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "  Go-go- 
good  friend,"  she  said  ;  "  the  lady  recovers — your  reward 
shall  await  you  another  time.  Go — begone  ! — yet  stay ! 
— keep  on  your  post,  and  I  will  call  you  If  there  is  farther 
need.     Begone — be  faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and 
she  presently  saw  him  descend  into  the  moat.  Rose 
then  returned  back  to  her  mistress  whom  she  found 
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supported  by  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  muttering 
hurried  and  unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  intimating  thai 
she  laboured  under  a  violent  shock  sustained  from  some 
alarming  cause. 

Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree 
of  self-possession,  than  her  curiosity  became  active  in 
proportion.  "  What  means  all  this  ?"  she  said  to  Rose  ; 
**  what  has  been  doing  among  you  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

«  If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "  Who  should  ? — Shall 
I  call  the  other  women,  and  raise  the  house  ?" 

"  Not  for  your  hfe,"  said  Rose,  "  till  my  lady  is  able 
to  give  her  own  orders  ;  and  for  this  apartment,  so  help 
me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to  discover  the  secrets 
It  contains  ! — Support  my  mistress  the  whilst.." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  cross- 
ing her  brow,  stepped  boldly  across  the  mysterious 
threshold,  and  holding  up  the  light,  surveyed  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very  mod- 
erate dimensions.  In  one  corner  was  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed  above  a  Saxon  font  of 
curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats,  and  a 
couch,  covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which  it  seemed 
that  Eveline  had  been  reposing.  The  fragments  of  the 
shattered  casement  lay  on  the  floor  ;  but  that  opening  had 
been  only  made  when  the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and  she 
saw  no  other  access  by  which  a  stranger  could  have  en- 
tered an  apartment,  tlie  ordinary  access  to  which  wa^ 
barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she  had 
hitherto  surmounted  ;  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily  around 
her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her  sight-from  some  blighting 
vision,  and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet,  witli  more  speed 
and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she  left  it,  she  directed 
Gillian  to  lend  her  assistance  in  conveying  Eveline  to  the 
next  room  ;  and  having  done  so,  carefully  secured  the 
door  of  communication,  as  if  to  put  a  barrier  betwixt 
them  and  the  suspected  danger. 
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The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  she 
could  sit  up,  and  was  trying  to  speak,  though  but  faintly. 
"  Rose,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  have  seen  her — ^my 
doom  is  sealed."  • 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of  suf- 
fering Gillian  to  hear  what  her  mistress  might  say  at 
such  an  awful  moment,  and  hastily  adopting  the  proposal 
she  had  before  declined,  desired  her  to  go  and  call  other 
two  maidens  of  their  mistress's  household. 

^  And  where  am  I  to  6nd  them  in  this  house,"  said 
Dame  Gillian,  *'  where  strange  men  run  about  one's 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for  aught  I  know,  fre- 
quent the  rest  of  the  habitation  ?" 
.  "  Find  them  where  you  can,"  said  Rose,  sharply ; 
'*  but  begone  presently." 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at  the  same 
time  something  which  could  not  distinctly  be  understood. 
No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  Rose,  giving  way  to  the 
enttiusaastic  affection  which  she  felt  for  her  mistress,  im- 
plored her,  in  the  most  tender  terms,  to  open  her  eyes, 
(for  she  had  again  closed  them,)  and  speak  to  Rose,  her 
own  Rose,  who  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by  her 
mistress's  side. 

"To-morrow — to-morrow,  Rose,"  murmured  Eve- 
line—" I  cannot  speak  at  present." 

"Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word — tell  what 
has  thus  alarmed  you — ^what  danger  you  apprehend." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  answered  Eveline — "  I  have  seen 
the  tenant  of  yonder  chamber — the  vision  fatal  to  my 
race  ! — ^Urge  me  no  more — ^lo-morrow  you  shall  know 
ll.">* 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of  her 
mistress's  household,  they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline, 
by  Rose's  directions,  into  a  chamber  at  some  distance, 
which  the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed  her  in  one 
of  their  beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the  others,  (Gillian 
excepted)  to  seek  repose  where  they  could  find  it,  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time  she  con- 
tinued very  much  disturbed,  but,  gradually,  fatigue,  and 
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the  influence  of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had  sense 
enough  to  recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to  compose 
her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which 
she  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high  over  the  dis- 
tant hills. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  §ee, 

Which  beckons  me  away ; 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  roust  not  stay. 

Mallst. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be 
without  any  recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night 
preceding.  She  looked  round  the  apartmem,  which  was 
coarsely  and  scantily  furnished,  as  one  destined  for  the 
use  of  domestics  and  meniab,  and  said  to  Rose,  with  a 
smile,  "  Our  good  kinswoman  maintains  the  ancient 
Saxon  hospitality  at  a  homely  rate,  so  far  as  lodging  is 
concerned.  I  could  have  willingly  parted  with  last 
night's  profuse  supper,  to  have  obtained  a  bed  of  a  softer 
texture.  Methinks  my  limbs  feel  as  if  I  had  been  under 
all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's  barn-yard." 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,"  answer- 
ed Rose,  discreetly  avoiding  any  reference  to  the  events 
of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "  Your  lady- 
ship last  night  lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than  this,"  she 
said,  ''  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  ;  and  Rose  Flam- 
mock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you  left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame  Gillian  would  have 
been  in  deadly  peril  from  that  which  Rose  shot  at  her, 
by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-advised  communication.    It 
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had  instantly  the  effect  which  was  to  be  apprehended,  for 
Ladj  Eveline  seamed  at  first  surprised  and  confused  ; 
then,  as  recollections  of  the  past  arranged  themselves 
in  her  memory,  she  folded  her  hands,  looked  on  the 
ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with  much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  tq  be  comforted,  and  offered  to 
fetch  the  old  Saxon  chaplain  of  the  house  to  administer 
spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  rejected  temporal 
omfort. 

"  No— call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  head 
and  drying  her  eyes — "  I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon 
kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect,  in  that  hard  and 
unfeeling  woman,  any  commiseration  for  my  youth — ^my 
late  sufferings — ^my  orphan  condition  !  I  will  not  permit 
her  a  poor  triumph  over  the  Norman  blood  of  Berenger, 
by  letting  her  see  how  much  I  have  suffered  under  her 
inhuman  infliction.  But  first,  Rose,  answer  me  truly, 
was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham  witness  to  my  distress 
last  ni^t  ?" 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclu- 
sively by  her  own  retinue,  herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche 
and  Temotte.  She  seemed  to  receive  satisfaction  from 
this  assurance.  "  Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she  said, 
"  and  observe  my  words,  as  you  love  and  as  you  fear  me. 
Let  no  syllable  be  breathed  from  your  lips  of  what  has 
happened  this  night.  Carry  the  same  charge  to  my 
maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine, 
my  dearest  Rose,  to  chafage  these  disordered  garments, 
and  arrange  this  dishevelled  hair.  It  was  a  poor  ven- 
geance she  sought,  and  all  because  of  my  country.  I 
am  resolved  she  shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
sufferings  she  has  inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation, 
which  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before  filled 
them.  Rose  saw  the  change  of  her  manner  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware  that  her  mis- 
tress's predominant  failing  was  incident  to  her,  as  a  spoil- 
ed child,  who,  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  kindness, 
deference,  and  indulgence,  bv  all  around  her,  was  apt  to 
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resent  warmly  whatever  resembled  neglect  or  contradic- 
tion. 

"  God  know^s,"  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  "  I 
would  hold  my  hand  out  to  catch  drops  of  mohen  lead, 
rather  than  endure  your  tears  ;  and  yet,  my  sweet  mis- 
tress, I  would  rather  at  present  see  you  grieved  than 
angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would  seem,  but  acted 
according  to  some  old  superstitious  rite  of  her  family, 
which  is  in  part  yours.  Her  name  is  respectable,  both 
from  her  conduct  and  possessions  ;  and,  hard-pressed  as 
you  are  by  the  Normans,  with  whom  your  kinswoman, 
th,e  JPrioress,  is  sure  to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope  you  might 
have  had  some  shelter  and  countenance  from  the  Lady  of 
Baidringham." 

"  Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eveline ;  *'  you 
know  not — ^you  cannot  guess  what  she  has  made  me 
suffer — exposing  me  to  witchcraft  and  fiends.  Thyself 
said  it,  and  said  it  truly — the  Saxons  are  still  half  Pa- 
gans, void  of  christianityj  as  of  nurture  and  kindliness.'' 

"  Ay,  but,"  replied  Rose,  "  I  spoke  then  to  dissuade 
you  from  a  danger ; — now  that  tlie  danger  is  passed  and 
over,  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise." 

"  Speak  not  for  them.  Rose,"  replied  JEveline,  angri- 
ly;  "  no  innocent  victim  was  ever  offered  up  at  the  altar 
of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference  than  my  father's  kins- 
woman delivered  up  me — me  an. orphan,  bereaved  of  my 
natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate  her  cruelty — I 
hate  her  house — ^I  hate  the  thought  of  all  that  has  hap- 

!)ened  here— of  all,  Rose,  except  thy  matchless  faith  and 
earless  attachment.  Go,  bid  our  train  saddle  directly 
— ^I  will  be  gone  instantly — I  will  not  attire  myself,"  she 
added,  rejecting  the  assistance  she  had  at  first  required 
— "  I  will  have  no  ceremony^-tarry  for  no  leave-taking." 
In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mistress 
Rose  recognized  with  anxiety  another  mood  of  the  same 
irritable  and  excited  temperament,  which  had  before 
discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  perceiving,  at 
the  same  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  she  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  collecting  their  company,  sad 
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dliogy  and  preparing  for  departure  ;  hoping,  that  as  her 
mistress  removed  to  a  farther  distance  from  the  scene 
where  her  mind  Jiad  received  so  severe  a  shock,  her 
equanimity  might,  by  degrees,  be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arranging 
the  packages  of  her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  Lady  Eve- 
line's retinue  in  preparing  for  instant  departure,  when, 
preceded  by  her  steward,  who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of 
gentleman  usher,  leaning  upon  her  confidential  Berwine, 
and  followed  by  two  or  three  more  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  her  household,  with  looks  of  displeasure  on 
her  ancient  yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Erraengarde  entered 
the  apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a  burning 
cheek,  and  other  signs  of  agitation,  was  herself  busied 
about  the  arrangement  of  some  baggage,  when  her  re- 
lation made  her  appearance.  At  once,  to  Rose's  great 
surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong  command  over  herself, 
and  repressing  every  external  appearance  of  disorder, 
she  advanced  to  meet  her  relation,  with  a  calm  and 
haughty  stateliness  equal  to  her  own. 

"  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece,"  ^aid 
Ermengarde,  haughtily  indeed,  yet  with  more  deference 
than  she  seemed  at  first  to  have  intended,  so  much  did 
the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  respect  upon  her  ; — "  I 
find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  shift  that  chamber 
which  was  assigned  you,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
custom  of  this  household,  and  betake  yourself  to  the 
apartment  of  a  menial." 

"  Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady  ?"  demanded  Eve- 
line in  her  turn  ;  "  or  are  you  disappointed  that  you  find 
me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits  of  the  chamber  which 
your  hospitality  and  affection  allotted  to  me  ?" 

"  Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  ?"  said  Ermen- 
garde, looking  fixedly  at  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  she  spoke. 

"  If  I  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed 
of  little  consequence.  What  has  happened,  is  over  and 
past,  and  it  is  not. my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the 
recital." 
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"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Ermengarde, 
triumphantly,  "  loves  not  the  blood  of  the  stranger." 

*^  She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked  the  earth, 
to  love  that  of  the  Saxon,"  said  Eveline,  "  unless  her 
legend  speaks  false  in  that  matter  ;  and  unless,  as  I  well 
suspect,  your  house  is  haunted,  not  by  the  soul  of  the 
dead  who  suffered  within  its  walls,  but  by  evil  spirits, 
such  as  the  descendants  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said 
still  in  secret  to  worship." 

"  You  are  pleasant,  maiden,"  replied  the  old  lady 
scornfully,  **  or,  if  your  words  are  meant  in  earnest, 
the  shaft  of  your  censure  has  glanced  aside.  A  house, 
blessed  by  the  holy  Saint  Dunstan,  and  by  the  royal  and 
holy  Confessor,  is  no  abode  for  evil  spirits." 

"  The  house  of  Baldringham,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is 
no  abode  for  those  who  fear  such  spirits  ;  and  as  I  will, 
with  all  humility,  avow  myself  of  the  number,  I  shall 
presently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of  Saint  Dunstan." 

"  Not  till  you  have  broken  your  fast,  I  trust  .'^"  said 
the  Lady  of  Baldringham  ;  "  you  will  not,  I  hope,  do 
my  ye?irs  and  our  relationship  such  foul  disgrace  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  Eveline, 
"  those  who  have  experienced  your  hospitality  at  night, 
have  little  occasion  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. — Rose, 
are  not  those  loitering  knaves  assembled  in  the  court- 
yard, or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches,  making  up  for  the 
slumber  they  have  lost  by  midnight  disturbances  ?" 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court,  and 
mounted  ;  when,  wuh  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  endeav- 
oured to  pass  her  relation,  and  leave  the  apartment  with- 
out farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  first  confronted 
her  with  a  grim  and  furious  glance,  which  -seemed  to 
show  a  soul  fraught  with  more  rage  than  the  thin  blbod 
and  rigid  features  of  extreme  old  age  had  the  power  of 
expressmg,  and  raised  her  ebony  sts^  as  if  about  even  to 
proceed  to  some  act  of  personal  violence.  But  she 
changed  her  purpose,  and  suddenly  made  way  for  Eve- 
line, who  passed  without  further  parley  ;  and  as  she 
descended  tlie  staircase  which  conducted  from  the  apart* 
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lient  to  the  gateway,  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  aunt  be- 
hind her,  like  that  of  an  aged  and  offended  sibyl,  de- 
nouncing wrath  and  woe  upon  her  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption. 4 

**  Pride,"  she  exclaimed,  "  goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  She  who  scometh 
the  house  -of  her  forefathers,  a  stone  from  its  battle- 
ments shall  crush  her  !  She  who  mocks  the  grey  hairs 
of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks  be  silvered 
with  age  !  She  who  weds  with  a  man  of  war  and  of 
blood,  her  end  shall  neither  be  peaceful  nor  bloodless !" 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous 
denunciations,  Eveline  rushed  from  the  house,  mounted 
her  palfrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a  fugitive,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  her  attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part  of  her 
alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the  cause,  rode  hasti- 
ly into  the  forest ;  old  Raoul,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to  her- 
self, by  thus  leaving  the  habitation  of  so  near  a  relation, 
loaded  with  maledictions,  instead  of  the  blessings  which 
are  usually  bestowed  on  a  departing  kinswoman,  Eve- 
line hastened  forward,  until  the  huge  oak-trees  with  inter- 
vening arms  had  hidden  from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon  after 
heard,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  patrol  left  by  the 
Constable  for  the  protection  of  the  mansion,  and  who 
now,  collecting  from  their  different  stations,  came  prepar- 
ed to  attend  Lady  Eveline  on  her  farther  road  to  Glou- 
cester, great  part  of  which  lay  through  the  extensive 
forest  of  Deane,  then  a  sylvan  region  of  large  extent, 
though  now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the  service  of 
the  iron  mines.  The  cavaliers  came  up  to  join  the  re- 
tinue of  Lady  Eveline,  with  armour  glittering  in  the^ 
morning  rays,  trumpets  sounding,  horses  prancing,  neigh- 
ing, and  thrown,  each  by  his  chivalrous  rider,  into  the 
attitude  best  qualified  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed 
and    dexterity. of  the  horseman;    while   their  lances, 
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Streaming  with  long  penoncelles,  were  brandished  in  every 
manner  which  could  display  elation  of  heart  and  readiness 
of  hand.  The  sense  of  the  military  character  of  her 
countrymen  of  Normandy  gave  to  EveUne'a  feeling  at 
once  of  security  and  of  triumph,  which  operated  towards 
the  dispelling  of  her  gloomy  thoughts,  and  of  the  fever- 
ish disorder  which  affected  her  nerves.  The  rising  sun 
also— the  song  of  the  birds  among  the  bowers — the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  to  pasture — the  sigh 
of  the  hind,  who,  with  her  fawn  trotting  by  her  side, 
often  crossed  some  forest  glade  within  view  of  the  travel- 
lers,— all  contributed  to  dispel  the  terror  of  Eveline's  noc- 
turnal visions,  and  sootlie  to  rest  the  more  angry  passions 
which  had  agitated  her  bosom  at  her  departure  from 
Baldringham.  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken  his 
pace,  and,  with  female  attention  to  propriety,  began  to 
adjust  her  riding  robes,  and  compose  her  head-dress, 
disordered  in  her  hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her  cheek 
assume  a  paler  but  more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry 
hectic  which  had  coloured  it — saw  her  eye  become  more 
steady  as  she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph  upon  her 
military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other  occa- 
sions she  would  probably  have  made  some  reply  to)  her 
enthusiastic  exclamations  in  praise  of  her  countiymen. 

"  We  journey  safe,"  said  Eveline,  "  under  the  care 
of  the  princely  and  victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is  the 
noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  destroys  or  is  appeased 
at  once — there  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic  affection, 
DO  sullenness  mixed  with  their  generous  indignation — 
they  know  the  duties  of  the  hall  as  well  as  those  of  battle  ; 
and  were  they  to  be  surpassed  in  the  arts  of  war,  (which 
ivill  only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from  its  base,) 
they  would  still  remain  superior  to  every  other  people  in 
generosity  and  courtesy." 

"  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  I 
^ared  their  blood,"  said  Rose,  "  I  am  at  least  glad  to 
•ee  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  are  said  to  abound 
with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  confess,  my  heart 
»s  the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer  observe  the  least 
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yestige  of  that  ancient  mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so 
unpleasant  a  night,  and  the  recollection  of  which  will  al- 
ways be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  shaq)ly  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth. 
Rose  ;  thou  wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all  of 
my  horrible  adventure." 

**  It  is  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,"  answered 
Rose  ;  *'  and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  dare  say  tlie  difference 
of  sex  would  imply  but  a  small  abatement  of  curiosity." 
"  Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings,  which 
prompt  thee  to  inquire  into  my  fortunes,"  said  Eveline ; 
"but,  sweet  Rose,  I  givetbeenotthe  less  credit  for  theip* 
Believe  me,  thou  shall  know  all-^but,  I  think,  not  now." 
"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose  ;  "  and  yet,  methinks, 
the  bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret 
will  only  render  the  weight  more  intolerable.  On  my 
silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that  of  the  Holy  Image, 
which  hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals.  Besides, 
such  things  become  familiar  to  the  imagination  when 
they  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is  familiar 
gradually  becomes  stripped  of  its  terrors." 

"  Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent  Rose  ;  and 
surely  in  this  gallant  troop,  borne  Uke  a  flower  an  a  bush 
by  my  good  palfrey  Yseulte — fresh  gales  blowing  rotmd 
us,  flowers  opening  and  birds  singing,  and  having  thee 
by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to  feel  this  a  fitting  time  to 
communicate  what  thou  hast  so  good  a  title  to  know. 
And — ^yes  ! — thou  shalt  know  all  ! — ^Thou  art  not,  I 
presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons  of 
this  land  call  a  Bahr-gcist  ?" 

**  Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  "  my  father  dis- 
couraged my  Kstening  to  such  discourses.  I  might  see 
evil  spirits  enough,  he  said,  without  my  imagination  be- 
ing taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantastical.  The  word 
Bahr-geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian  and  other  Sax- 
ons ;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys  some  idea  of  indefinite 
terror,  of  which  I  have  never  asked  nor  received  an 
cxplaimtion  " 
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"  Know  then,"  said  Eveline,  "  it  is  a  spectre,  usually  the 
image  of  a  departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong  sustain- 
ed in  some  particular  place  during  life,  or  through  treas- 
iu:e  hidden  there,  or  from  some  such  other  cause,  haunts 
the  spot  from  time  to  time,  becomes  familiar  to  tliose 
who  dwell  there,  takes  an  interest  in  their  fate,  occasion- 
ally for  good,  in  other  instances  or  times  for  evil.  The 
Bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  good 
genius,  sometimes  as  the  avenging  fiend,  attached  to 
particular  families  and  classes  of  men.  It  is  the  lot  of 
the  family  of  Baldringham,  (of  no  mean  note  in  other 
respects,)  to  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being." 

"  May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of  such  visita- 
tion .'*"  said  Rose,  desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the  utter- 
most of  the  communicative  mood  of  her  young  lady, 
which  might  not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

"  i  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly,"  replied  Eve- 
line, proceeding  with  a  degree  of  calmness,  the  result  ol 
strong  exertion  over  her  mental  anxiety,  "  but  in  gen- 
eral it  runs  thus  : — Baldrick,  the  Saxon  hero  who  first 
possessed  yonder  dwelling,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair 
Briton,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  those  Druids 
of  whom  the  Welch  speak  so  much,  and  deemed  not 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  prac- 
tised, when  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  amid  those 
circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock,  of  which  tliou  hast 
seen  so  many.  After  more  than  two  years  wedlock, 
Baldrick  became  weary  of  his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that 
he  formed  the  cruel  resolution  of  putting  her  to  death. 
Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity — some  tliat  the  matter 
was  pressed  on  him  by  the  church,  as  she  was  suspected 
of  heresy — some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for 
a  more  wealthy  marriage — but  all  agree  in  the  result. 
He  sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  tlie  house  of  Baldringham 
to  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  commanded 
them  to  bring  hun  the  ring  which  had  circled  her  finger 
on  the  day  of  wedlock,  in  token  that  his  orders  were  ac- 
complished. The  men  were  ruthless  in  their  office,  they 
itrangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and  aa  the  hand 
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was  so  swollen  that  no  effort  could  draw  off  the  ring, 
they  obtained  possession  of  it  by  severing  the  finger. 
Bat  long  before  the  return  of  those  cruel  perpetrators  of 
her  death,  the  shadow  of  Van  da  had  appeared  before 
her  appalled  husband,  and  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody 
hand,  made  him  fearfully  sensible  how  well. his  savage 
commands  had  been  obeyed.  After  haunting  him  in 
peace  and  war,  in  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died 
espairingly  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy-land,  the  Bahr- 
geist,  or  ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda,  became  so  terri- 
ble in  the  House  of  Baldringham,  that  the  succour  of 
Saint  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds 
to  her  visitation.  Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  exorcism,  did,  in  requital  of  Baldrick*s 
crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring  penalty  upon  every 
female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third  degree  ; 
namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twenty- 
first  year,  they  should  each  spend  a  solitary  night  in  the 
chamber  of  the  murdered  Vanda,  saying  therein  certain 
prayers,  as  well  for  her  repose,  as  for  the  suffering  soul 
of  her  murderer.  During  that  awful  space,  it  is  general- 
ly beUeved  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  murdered  person  ap- 
pears to  the  female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows 
some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favour- 
able, she  appears  with  a  smilmg  aspect,  and  crosses  them 
with  her  unbloodied  hand  ;  but  she  announces  evil  for- 
tune by  showing  the  hand  from  which  the  finger  was 
severed,  with  a  stem  countenance,  as  if  resenting  upon 
the  descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhuman  cruelty. 
Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak.  These  particulars  I 
learned  long  since  from  an  old  Saxon  dame,  the  mother 
of  our  Marjorie,  who  had  been  an  attendant  on  my  grand- 
mother, and  left  the  House  of  Baldringham  when  she 
made  her  escape  from  it  with  my  father's  father." 

"  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  homage," 
said  Rose,  "  which  seems  to  me — under  favour  of  Saint 
Dunstan — ^to  bring  humanity  into  too  close  intercourse 
with  a  being  of  a  doubtful  nature  ?" 
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"  My  grandfather  thought  so,  and  never  permitted  my 
grandmother  to  revisit  the  House  of  Baldringham  after 
her  marriage  ;  •  hence  disunion  betwixt  him  and  his  son 
on  the  one  part,  and  tlie  members  of  that  family  on  the 
other.  They  laid  sundry  misfortunes,  and  particularly 
the  loss  of  male  heirs  which  at  that  time  befell  them,  to 
my  parent's  not  having  done  the  hereditary  homage  to 
the  bloody-fingered  Bahr-geist." 

V  "  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose, 
"  knowing  that  they  held  among  them  an  usage  so  hide- 
ous, think  of  accepting  the  invitation  of  Lady  Er- 
menearde  ?" 

"  1  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question,"  replied  Eve- 
line. "  Partly  I  feared  my  father's  recent  calamity,  to  be 
slain  (as  I  have  heard  him  say  his  aunt  once  prophesied  of 
him)  by  the  enemy  he  most  despised,  might  be  the  result  of 
this  rite  having  been  neglected  ;  and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if 
my  mind  should  be  appalled  at  the  danger,  when  it  present- 
ed itself  closer  to  my  eye,  it  could  not  be  urged  on  me 
in  courtesy  and  humanity.  You  saw  how  soon  my  cruel- 
hearted  relative  pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how 
impossible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name,  and,  I 
trust,  the  spirit  of  Berenger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in 
which  I  had  involved  myself." 

"  No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged 
me,"  replied  Rose,  "  to  place  myself  where  apprehen- 
sion alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a  real  visitation, 
might  have  punished  ray  presumption  with  insanity.  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  at  this  horri- 
ble rendezvous  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her 
hand  to  her  brow — "  how  I  could  witness  tliat  wliich  I 
distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain  command  of  tliought 
and  intellect ! — ^I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devotions  for 
the  miurderer  and  his  victim,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
couch  which  Was  assigned  me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my 
clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest — I  had  surmounted,  in 
short,  the  first  shock  which  I  experienced  in  committing 
myself  to  this  mysterious  chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass 
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the  night  in  slumber  as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  in- 
nocent. But  I  was  fearfully  disappointed.  I  cannot 
judge  how  long  I  had  slept,  when  my  bosom  was  oppress- 
ed by  an  unusual  weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle 
my  voice,  stop  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me 
from  drawing  my  breath  ;  and  when  I  looked  up  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the  form  of 
the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch,  taller 
ban  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where  traits 
of  dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled  with  a  fierce  ex- 

Eression  of  vengeful  exultation.  She  held. over  me  the 
and  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's 
cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the  cross,  devoting 
me  to  destruction  ;  while  witli  an  uneardily  tone  she  ut- 
tered these  words  : — 

Widowed  wife  and  wedded  maid 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayM  1 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and  low- 
ered her  gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when  terror 
giving  me  the  power  of  which  at  first  it  deprived  me,  I 
screamed  aloud — the  casement  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise — and — But  what  signifies 
my  telling  all  this  to  thee.  Rose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by 
the  movement  of  eye  and  lip,  that  you  consider  me  as  a 
silly  and  childish  dreamer  P*' 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Rose  ;  "  I  do 
indeed  believe  that  the  witch  we  call  Mara*  has  been 
dealing  with  you  ;  but  she,  you  know,  is  by  leeches  con- 
sidered as  no  real  phantom,  but  solely  the  creation  of  our 
own  imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which  arise  from 
bodily  indisposition." 

"Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eveline,  rather 
peevishly  ;  "  but  when  I  assure  thee  that  my  better  angel 
came  to  my  assistance  in  a  human  form — that  at  his  ap- 
pearance the  fiend  vanished — and  that  he  transported  me 
in  his  arms  out  of  the  chamber  of  terror,  I  tliink  thou 

*  Ephialtes,  or  NighUnare. 
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wilt,  as  a  good  Christian,  put  more  faith  in  that  which  I 
tell  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  cannot," 
replied  Rose.  "  It  is  even  that  circumstance  of  the 
guardian  angel  which  makes  me  consider  tlie  whole  as 
a  dream.  A  Norman  sentinel,  whom  I  myself  called 
from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  come  to  your 
assistance,  and,  breaking  mto  your  apartment,  transport- 
ed you  to  tliat  where  I  myself  received  you  from  his 
arms  in  a  lifeless  condition." 

"  A  Norman  soldier,  ha !"  said  Eveline,  colouring 
extremely  ;  "  and  to  whom,  maiden,  did  you  dare  give 
commission  to  break  into  my  sleeping-chamber  .'*" 

**  Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam,  but  is  it  reasonable 
they  should  ? — Did  I  not  hear  your  screams  of  agony^ 
and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ? — ^no  more  than  if  the  castle  had  been  on  fire." 

"  I  ask  you  again.  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  still 
with,  discomposure,  though  less  angrily  than  at  first, 
"  whom  you  directed  to  break  into  my  apartmeht  ?" 

"  Indbed  I  know  not,  lady,"  said  Rose  ;  "  for,  be- 
sides tliat  he  was  muffled  in  his  mantle,  little  chance  was 
tliere  of  my  knowing  his  features,  even  had  I  seen  them 
fiilly.  But  I  can  soon  discover  the  cavalier ;  and  I 
will  set  about  it,  that  I  may  give  him  the  reward  I  prom- 
ised, and  warn  him  to  be  silent  and  discreet  in  this 
matter."  % 

"  Do  so,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and  if  you  find  hipi  among 
those  soldiers  who  attend  us,  I  will  indeed  lean  to  thine 
opinion,^  and  think  that  phantasy  had  the  chief  share  in 
the  evils  I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  her  mistress,  rode  up  to  Philip  Guarine,  the 
Constable's  squire,  who  for  the  present  commanded  their 
little  escort.  "  Good  Guarine,"  she  said,  "  I  had  talk 
wiA  one  of  these  sentinels  last  night  from  my  window, 
and  he  did  me  some  service,  for  which  I  promised  him 
recompence — ^Will  you  inquire  for  the  man,  that  I  may 
pay  him  his  guerdon  ?" 
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**  Truly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also,  pfetty  maid- 
en," answered  the  squire  ;  "  for  if  a  lance  of  them  ap- 
proached near  enough  the  house  to  hold  speech  from  the 
windows,  he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  his  watch." 

"  Tush  !  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,"  said 
Rose.  "  I  warrant,  had  I  called  on  yourself,  stout  Guar- 
ine,  I  should  have  had  influence  to  bring  you  under  my 
chamber  window.? 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  True 
it  is,"  he  said,  "  when  women  are  in  place  discipline  is 
in  dangef." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  among 
his  band,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  that  his  sol- 
diers, generally  and  severally,  denied  having  approached 
the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermengarde  on  the  preceding 
night. 

"  Thou  seest.  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  significant 
look,  to  her  attendant. 

"  The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine's  severity," 
said  Rose,  "  and  dare  not  tell  the  truth — ^I  shall  have 
some  one  in  private  claiming  the  reward  of  me." 

"  I  would  I  had  the  privilege  myself,  damsel,"  said 
Guarine  ;  "  Jbut  for  these  fellows,  they  are  not  so  timor- 
ous as  you  suppose  them,  being  even  too  ready  to  avouch 
their  roguery  when  it  hath  less  excuse — Besides,  I  prom- 
ised them  impunity. — Have  you  anything  farther  to 
order  ?" 

"  Nothing,  good  Guarine,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  only  tliis 
small  donative  to  procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that  they 
may  spend  the  next  night  more  merrily  than  the  last. 
— And  now  he  is  gone, — Maiden,  thou  must,  I  think, 
be  now  well  aware,  that  what  thou  sawest  was  no  earthly 
being  ?" 

"  I  must  beheve  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam," 
rephed  Rose. 

"  Dcf — ^but  allow  me  tlie  same  privilege,"  answered 
Eveline.  "  Beheve  me  that  my  deliverer  (for  so  I  must 
call  liim,)  bore  the  features  of  one  who  neither  was,  nor 
could  be,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Baldringham. — ^Tell 
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me  but  one  thing — ^What  dost  thou  think  of  this  extraor- 
dinary prediction — 

Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid, 
Betroth'd,  betrayer,  and  belray'd  t 

Thou  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain — but 
think  it  for  a  moment  the  speech  of  a  true  diviner,  and 
what  wouldst  thou  say  of  i^  ?*' 

"  That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady,  but 
never  can  be  a  betrayer,"  answered  Rose  with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  td  her  friend,  and,  as 
she  pressed  affectionately  that  which  Rose  gave  m  return, 
she  whispered  to  her  with  energy,  "  I  thank  thee  for  the 
judgment,  which  my  own  heart  confirms." 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Constable  of  Chester  and  his  retinue,  augmented  by  the 
attendance  of  his  host  Sir  WiUiam  Herbert,  and  some 
of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  by  which 
appellation  Eveline  was  known  upon  her  passage'  through 
their  territory. 

Eveline  remarked,  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy 
looked  with  displeased  surprise  at  the  disarrangement  of 
her  dress  and  equipage,  which  her  hasty  departure  from 
Baldringham  had  necessarily  occasioned  ;  and  she  was, 
on  her  part,  struck  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary person,  who  may  be  received  with  negligence, 
and  treated  slightly  with  impunity."  For  the  first  time, 
she  thought  that,  though  always  deficient  in  grace  and 
beauty,  the  Constable's  countenance  was  formed  to  ex- 
press the  more  angry  passions  with  force  and  vivacity, 
and  that  she  who  shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her 
account  with  the  implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes 
to  those  of  an  arbitrary  lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's  brow ; 
and  in  the  conversation  which  he  afterwards  maintained 
with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  who 
from  time  to  time  came  to  greet  and  accompany  them 
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foe  a  litde  way  on  their  journey,  Eveline  had  occasion 
to  admire  his  superiority,  both  of  sense  and  expression, 
and  to  remark  the  attention  and  deference  with  which 
his  words  were  listened  to  by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and 
too  proud,  readily  to  admit  any  pre-eminence  that  was 
not  founded  on  acknowledged  merit.  The  regard  of 
women  is  generally  much  influenced  by  the  estimation 
which  an  individual  maintains  in  the  opinion  of  men ;  and 
Eveline,  when  she  concluded  her  journey  in  the  Bene- 
dictine nunnery  in  Gloucester,  could  not  think  without 
respect  upon  the  renowned  warrior,  and  celebrated  poli- 
tician, whose  acknowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place 
him  above  every  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach  him. 
His  wife,  Eveline  thought,  (and  she  was  not  without  am- 
bition,) if  relinquishing  some  of  those  qualities  in  a  hus- 
band which  are  in  youth  most  captivating  to  the  female 
imagination,  must  be  still  generally  honoured  and  re- 
spected, and  have  contentment,  if  not  romantic  felicity, 
within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months  with 
her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Chester  saw  his  suit 
advance  and  prosper,  as  it  would  probably  have  done 
under  that  of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger  her 
brother.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  but  for  the  sup- 
posed vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude  which 
that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural  dislike  of 
so  young  a  person  to  a  match  so  unequal  in  years,  might 
have  effectually  opposed  his  success.  Indeed  Eveline, 
while  honouring  fhe  Constable's  virtues,  doing  justice  to 
bis  high  character,  and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never 
altogether  divest  herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  which, 
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while  it  prevented  her  from,  expressing  any  direct  dis- 
approbation of  his  addresses,  caused  her  sometimes  to 
shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea  of  their 
becoming  successful. 

The  ominous  words,  "  betraying  and  betrayed,"  would 
then  occur  to  her  memory  ;  and  when  her  aunt  (th^  peri- 
od of  the  deepest  mourning  being  elapsed)  had  fixed  a 
day  for  her  betrothal,  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
feeling  of  terror,  for  which  she  was  unable  to  account  to 
herself,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  her 
dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father  Aldrovand  in 
the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion  to  the 
Constable — ^it  was  far  less  preference  to  any  other  suitor 
*— it  was  one  of  those  instinctive  movements  and  emotions 
by  which  Nature  seems  to  warn  us  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, though  furnishing  no  information  respecting  its  na- 
ture, and  suggesting  no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehension,  that 
if  they  had  been  seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Rose  Flammock,  as  formerly,  they  might  perhaps  have 
led  to  Eveline's  even  yet  forming  some  resolution  unfa- 
vourable to  the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still  more 
zealous  for  her  lady's  honour  than  even  for  her  happiness, 
Rose  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort  which  could  affect 
Eveline's  purpose,  when  she  had  once  expressed  her 
approbation  of  De  Lacy's  addresses  ;  and  whatever  she 
thought  or  anticipated  concerning  the  proposed  mar- 
riage, she  seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider  it  as  an 
event  which  must  necessarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to 
know  the  merit  of  tlie  prize  which  he  was  desirous  of 
possessmg,  looked  forward  with  different  feelings  towards 
the  union,  than  those  with  which  he  had  first  proposed 
the  measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.  It  was  then  a  mere 
match  of  interest  and  convenience,  which  had  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal  lord,  as  the 
best  mode  of  consoHdating  the  power  and  perpetuating 
the  line  of  his  family.  Nor  did  even  the  splendour  of 
Eveline's  beauty  make  that  impression  ujion  De  Lacy, 
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which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery  and  impassion- 
ed chivalry  of  the  age.  He  was  past  that  period  of 
life  when  the  wise  are  captivated  by  outward  form,  and 
might  have  said  with  truth,  as  well  as  with  discretion, 
that  he  could  have  wished  his  beautiful  bride  several 
years  older,  and  possessed  of  a  more  moderate  portion 
of  personal  charms,  in  order  to  have  rendered  the  match 
more  fitted  for  his  own  age  and  disposition.  This  stoic- 
ism, however,  vanished,  when,  on  repeated  interviews 
with  his  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  in- 
experienced in  life,  but  dct3irous  to  be  guided  by  superior 
wisdom ;  and  that,  although  gifted  with  high  spirit,  and 
a  disposition  which  began  to  recover  its  natural  elastic 
gaiety,  she  was  gentle,  docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed 
with  a  firmness  of  principle,  which  seemed  to  give  as- 
surance that  she  would  tread  uprightly,  and  without  spot, 
the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  are 
doomed  to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind 
towards  Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom, 
bis  engagements  as  a  crusader  became  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedictine  Abbess,  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness,  added  to  these 
feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  remonstrances.  Although 
a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  be 
aware,  that  its  important  purposes  could  not  be  accom- 
plished while  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  inter- 
posed betwixt  the  married  pair ;  for  as  to  a  hint  from  the 
Constable,  that  his  young  spouse  might  accompany  him 
into  the  dangerous  and  dissolute  precincts  of  the  Crusa- 
der's camp,  the  good  lady  crossed  herself  with  horror 
at  the  proposal,  and  never  permitted  it  to  be  a  second 
time  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

It  was  not,  however,  uncommon^  for  kings,  princes,  and 
other  persons  of  high  consequence,  who  had  taken  upon 
them  the  vow  to  rescue  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  delays,  and 
even  a  total  remission  of  their  engagement,  by  proper  ap- 
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plication  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Constable  was 
sure  to  possess  the  full  advantage  of  his  sovereign's  in- 
terest and  countenance,  in  seeking  permission  to  remain 
in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble  to  whose  valour  and 
policy  Henry  had  chiefly  intrusted -the  defence  of  the 
disorderly  Welch  marches ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
with  his  good-will  that  so  useful  a  subject  had  ever  as- 
sumed the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwixt  the  Abbess 
and  the  Constable,  that  the  latter  should  solicit  at  Rome, 
and  with,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  England,  a  remission  of 
his  vow  for  at  least  two  years ;  a  favour  which  it  was 
thought  could  scarce  be  refused  to  one  of  his  wealth  and 
influence,  backed  as  it  was  with  the  most  liberal  ofl^ers  of 
assistance  towards  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Land. 
His  oflfers  were  indeed  munificent  ;  for  he  proposed,  if 
his  own  personal -attendance  were  dispensed  with,  to  send 
an  hundred  lances  at  his  own  cost,  each  lance  accompa- 
nied by  two  squires,  three  archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse- 
boy ;  being  double  the  retinue  by  which  his  own  person 
was  to  have  been  accompanied.  He  oflfered  besides  to 
deposit  the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  to  surrender  to  the  use  of 
the  Christian  armament  those  equipped  vessels  which  he 
had  provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited  the  embark- 
ation of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers,  the  Con- 
stable could  not  help  feeling  they  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  of  the  rigid  prelate  Baldwin,  who, 
as  he  had  himself  preached  the  crusade,  and  brought 
the  Constable  and  many  others  into  that  holy  engage- 
ment, must  needs  see  with  displeasure  the  work  of  his 
eloquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat  of  so  important  an 
associate  from  his  favourite  enterprise.  To  soften,  there- 
fore, his  disappointment  as  much  as  possible,  the  Con- 
stable offered  to  the  Archbishop,  tliat,  in  the  event  of  his 
obtaining  license  to  remain  in  Britain,  his  forces  should 
be  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian  Lacy,  already  renoA\Tied 
for  liis  early  feats  of  chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his 
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house,  and,  failing  heirs  of  his  own  body,  its  future  head 
and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  metliod  of 
communicating  this  proposal  to  the  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  on  whose  good  offices  he  could 
depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the  Prelate  was  regard- 
ed as  great.  But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  the 
proposal,  the  Prelate  heard  it  with  sullen  and  obstinate 
silence,  and  referred  for  answer  to  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Constable  at  An  appointed  day,  when  concerns 
of  the  church  would  call  the  Archbishop  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  The  report  of  the  mediator  was  such  as  in- 
duced the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe  struggle  with  the 
proud  and  powerful  churchman ;  but,  himself  proud  and 
powerful,  and  backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he 
did  not  expect  to  be  foiled  in  the  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previously 
adjusted,  as  well  as  the  recent  loss  of  Eveline's  father, 
gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's  courtship,  and  pre- 
vented its  being  signalized  by  tournaments  and  feats  of 
military  skill,  in  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise 
desirous  to  display  his  address  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress.  The  rules  of  the  convent  prevented  his  giving 
entertainments  of  dancing,  music,  or  other  more  pacific 
revels ;  and  although  the  Constable  displayed  his  affec- 
tion by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her 
attendants,  the  whole  affair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perienced Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  with  the  solem- 
nity of  a  funeral,  than  tlie  Ught  pace  of  an  approaching 
bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  scmethbg  of  this,  and  thought 
occasionally  it  might  have  been  lightened  by  the  visits 
of  young  Damian,  in  whose  age,  so  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  her  own,  she  might  have  expected  some  relief  from 
the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver  uncle.  But  he  came 
not ;  and  from  what  the  Constable  said  concerning  him, 
she  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  relations  had,  for  a  time 
at  least,  exchanged  occupations  and  character.  The 
elder  De  Lacy  continued,  indeed,  in  nominal  observance 
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of  his  vow,  to  dwell  in  a  pavilioa  by  the  gates  of 
Gloucester ;  but  he  seldom  donned  his  armour,  substi- 
tuted costly  damask  and  silk  for  his  war-worn  shamoy 
doublet,  and  affected  at  his  advanced  time  of.  life  more 
gaiety  of  attire  tlian  his  contemporaries  remembered  as 
distinguishing  his  early  youth.  His  nephew,  on  the  con- 
trary, resided  almost  constantly  on  tlie  marches  of  Wales, 
occupied  in  settling  by  prudence,  or  subduing  by  main 
force,  the  various  disturbances  by  which  these  provinces 
were  continually  agitated  ;  and  Eveline  learned  with  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  uncle  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed 
to  each  other,  or,  as  the  Normans  entitled  the  ceremony, 
their  Jian failles.  This  engagement,  which  preceded  the 
actual  marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according  to  * 
circumstances,  was  usually  celebrated  with  a  solemnity 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  contractine  parties. 

The  constable  added,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that 
Damian  gave  himself  too  little  rest,  considering  his  early 
youth,  slept  too  little,  and  indulged  in  too  restless  a  dis- 
position— that  his  health  was  suffering — and  that  a  learn- 
ed Jewish  leech,  whose  opinion  had  been  taken,  had 
given  his  advice  that  the  warmth  of  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate was  necessary  to  restore  his  constitution  to  iXs 
general  and  natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for  she  remem- 
bered Damian  as  the  angel  of  good  tidings,  who  first 
brought  her  news  of  deUverance  from  the  forces  of  the 
Welch;  and  the  occasions  on.  which  they  had  met, 
though  mournful,  brought  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  recollec- 
tion, so  gentle  had  been  the  youtli^^deportment,  and  so 
consoling  his  expressions  of  sympathy.  She  wished  shei 
could  see  him,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  ilbiess ;  for,  like  otHer  damsels  of  that  age, 
she  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  healing,  "^nd 
had  been  taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  himself  no  mean 
physician,  how  to  extract  healing  essences  from  plants 
and  herbs  gathered  under  planetary  hours.  She  thought 
;t  possible  that  her  talents  in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were, 
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might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  one  akeady  her  friend 
and  liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near 
relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  mingled 
with  some  confusion,  (at  the  idea,  doubtless,  of  assuming 
the  part  of  medical  adviser  to  so  young  a  patient,)  that 
one  evening,  while  the  convent  was  assembled  about 
some  business  of  their  chapter,  she  heard  GiUian  an- 
nounce that  the  kinsman  of  the  Liord  Constable  desired 
to  speak  with  her.  She  snatched  up  the  veil,  which  she 
wore  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and 
hastily  descended  to  the  parlour,  commanding  the  attend- 
ance of  Gillian,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper 
to  obey  the  signal. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before  advanced,  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and, 
taking  up  the  hem  of  her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an  air  of 
the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped  back,  surprised 
and  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stranger  to  justify  her  apprehension.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  of  stature, 
and  bearing  a  noble  though  wasted  iorm,  and  a  coun- 
tenance on  which  disease,  or  perhaps  youthful  indul- 
gence had  anticipated  the  traces  of  age.  His  de- 
meanour seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a 
degree  which  approached  to  excess.  He  observed  Eve- 
line's surprise,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  mingled  with 
emotion,  "  I  fear  that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion." 

"  Arise,  sir,"  answered  Eveline,  "  and  let  me  know 
your  name  and  business.  I  was  sunmioned  to  a  kinsman 
of  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"  And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian,"  an- 
swered the  stranger.  "  But  the  match  with  which 
England  rings  will  connect  you  with  others  of  the 
house  besides  that  young  person  ;  and  amongst  these, 
with  the  luckless  Randal  de  Lacy.  Perhaps,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  the  fair  Eveline  Berenger  may  not  even 
have  heard  bis  name  breathed  by  his  more  fortunate 
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kinsman — more  fortunate  in  every  respect,  but  most  for- 
tunate in  his  present  prospects." 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep  rever- 
ence, and  Eveline  stood  much  embarrassed  how  to  reply 
to  his  civilities  ;  for  although  she  now  well  remembered 
to  have  heard  this  Randal  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Con- 
stable when  speaking  of  his  family,  it  was  in  terms  which 
implied  that  there  was  no  good  understanding  betwixt 
them.  She  therefore  only  returned  his  courtesy  by 
general  tlianks  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  trusting  hi 
would  then  retire  ;  but  such  was  not  his  purpose. 
•  "  I  comprehend,"  he  said,  "  from  tlie  coldness  with 
which  the  Lady  Evehne  Berenger  receives  me,  that 
what  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  kinsman,  (if  indeed 
he  thought  me  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to  her  at  all,) 
has  been,  to  say  the  least,  unfavourable.  And  yet  my 
name  once  stood  as  high  in  fields  and  courts,  as  that  of 
the  Constable  ;  nor  is  it  aught  more  disgraceful  than 
what  is  indeed  often  esteemed  the  .worst  of  disgraces^ — 
poverty,  which  prevents  my  still  aspiring  to  places  of  hon- 
our and  fame.  If  my  youthful  follies  have  been  nume- 
rous, I  have  paid  for  them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  and 
the  degradation  of  my  condition ;  afid  therein  my  happy 
kinsman  might,  if  he  pleased,  do  me  some  aid — I  mean 
not  with  his  purse  or  estate  ;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would 
not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  an 
estranged  friend  ;  but  his  countenance  would  pyt  him  to 
no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might  expect  some  favour." 

"  In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  said  EveUne,  "  must 
judge  for  himself.  I  have — as  yet,  at  least — no  right  to 
interfere  in  his  family  afiairs  ;  and  if  1  should  ever  have 
such  right,  it  will  well  become  me  to  be  cautious  how  I 
use  it." 

**  It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal ;  "  but 
what  I  ask  of  you  is  merely,  that  you,  in  your  gentleness, 
would  please  to  convey  to  my  cousin  a  suit,  which  I  find 
it  hard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to  utter  with  sufficient 
Submission.  The  usiu*ers,  whose  claims  have  eaten  like  a 
Canker  mto  my  means,   now  menace    mc  with  a  dun* 
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geoD ;  a  threat  which  they  dared  not  mutter,  far  less  at- 
tempt to  execute,  were  it  not  that  tliey  see  me  an  outcast, 
unprotected  by  the  natural  head  of  my  family,  and  re- 
gard me  rather  as  they  would  some  unfriended  vagrant, 
than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful  House  of  Lacy." 

"  It  is  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline  ;  "  but  I  see 
not  how  I  can  help  you  in  such  extremity." 

**  Easily,"  repHed  Randal  de  Lacy.  "  The  day  of 
your  betrothal  is  fixed,  as  I  hear  reported ;  and  it  is 
your  right  to  select  what  witnesses  you  please  to  tlie 
solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless  !  To  every  one 
but  myself,  presence  or  absence  on  tliat  occasion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  ceremony — to  me  it  is  almost  life  or  death. 
So  am  I  situated,  that  tlie  marked  instance  of  slight  or 
contempt,  implied  by  my  exclusion  from  this  meeting  of 
our  family,  will  be  held  for  the  signal  of  my  final  expul- 
sion from  the  house  of  the  De  Lacys,  and  for  a  thousand 
blood-hounds  to  assail  me  without  mercy  or  forbearance, 
whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the  slightest  show  of 
countenance  from  my  powerful  kinsman  would  compel 
to  stand  at  bay.  But  why  should  I  occupy  your  time 
in  talking  thus  ? — Farewell,  madam — ^be  happy — ^and  do 
not  think  of  me  the  more  harshly,  that  for  a  few  minutes 
I  have  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts,  by  forc- 
ing my  misfortunes  on  your  notice." 

"  Stay,  sir^'  said  Eveline,  aflfected  by  the  tone  and 
manner. of  the  noble  suppliant ;  "  you  shall  not  have  it 
to  say  that  you  have  told  your  distress  to  Eveline  Be- 
renger,  without  receiving  such  aid  as  is  in  her  power  to 
give.  I  will  mention  your  request  to  the  Constable  of 
Chester." 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean  to  assist  me," 
said  Randal  de  Lacy,  "  you  must  make  that  request  your 
own.  You  do  not  know,"  said  he,  continuing  to  bend 
on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive  look,  "  how  hard  it  is  to 
change  the  fixed  purpose  of  a  De  Lacy — a  twelvemonth 
hence  you  will  probably  be  better  acquainted  with  the  firm 
texture  of  our  resolutions.  But,  at  present,  what  can 
withstand  your  wish  sliould  vou  deign  to  express  it  ?" 
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"  Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  my  ad- 
vancing it  with  my  good  word  and  good  wishes,"  replied 
Eveline  ;  "  but  you  must  be  well  aware  that  its  success 
.  or  failure  must  rest  willi  the  Constable  himself." 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the  same  air  of 
deep  reverence  which  had  marked  his  entrance  ;  only 
that,  as  he  then  saluted  the  skirt  of  Eveline's  robe,  he 
now  rendered  the  same  homage  by  touching  her  hand 
with  his  lip.  She  saw  him  depart  with  a  mixture  of  emo- 
tions, in  which  compassion  was  predominant  ;  although 
in  bis  complaints  of  the  Constable's  unkindness  to  him 
there  was  something  offensive,  and  his  avowal  of  follies 
and  excess  seemed  uttered  rattier  in  the  spirit  of  wound- 
ed pride,  than  in  that  of  contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  told  him 
of  the  visit  of  Randal,  and  of  his  request,  and  strictly 
observing  his  countenance  while  she  spoke,  she  saw,  that 
at  the  first  mention  of  his  kinsman's  name,  a  gleam  of 
anger  shot  along  his  features.  He  soon  subdued  it, 
however,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  listened  to 
Eveline's  detailed  account  of  the  visit,  and  her  request 
**  that  Randal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witnesses  to 
their  Jiangaillesy 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were 
considering  how  to  elude  the  solicitation.  At  length  he 
replied,  "  You  do  not  know  for  whom  you  ask  this,  or 
you  would  perhaps  have  forborne  your  request ;  neither 
are  you  apprized  of  its  full  import,  tliopgh  my  crafty 
cousin  well  knows,  tliat  when  I  do  him  this  grace  which 
he  asks,  I  bind  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
once  more — and  it  will  be  for  the  tliird  time — to  interfere 
in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  bn  such  a  footing  as  may 
afford  him  the  means  of  re-estabUshing  his  fallen  conse- 
quence, and  repairing  his  numerous  errors." 

"  And  wherefore  not,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  generous 
Eveline.  "  If  he  has  been  ruined  only  tlirough  folhes, 
he  is  now  of  an  age  when  these  are  no  longer  tempung 
snares  ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be  good,  he  may  yet 
be  an  honoiu-  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 
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The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hatli  indeed," 
he  said,  "  a  heart  and  hand  fit  for  service,  God  knoweth, 
whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  request  of  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
which  he  was  not  to  his  uttermost  willing  to  comply 
with.  Randal  shall  attend  at  our  Jiangatlles  ; — there 
is  indeed  the  more  cause  for  bis  attendance,  as  I  some- 
what fear  we  may  lack  tliat  of  our  valued  nephew  Dami- 
an,  whose  malady  rather  mcreases  than  declines,  and,  as 
I  hear,  with  strange  symptoms  of  unwonted  disturbance 
of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the  youth  hath 
not  hitherto  been  subject." 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

Riog  out  the  merry  bells,  the  bride  approaches. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  balh  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.    Grant,  good  saints, 
These  clouds  betoken  nought  of  evil  omen. 

OW  Play. 

The  day  of  the  Jian failles,  or  espousals,  was  now  ap- 
proaching ;  and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profession  of 
the  Abbess,  nor  her  practice  at  least,  were  so  rigid  as  to 
prevent  her  selecting  the  great  parlour  of  the  convent  for 
that  holy  rite,  although  necessarily  introducing  many 
male  guests  within  those  vestal  precincts,  and  notwith- 
standing tliat  the  rite  itself  was  the  preliminary  to  a  state 
which  the  inmates  6f  the  cloister  had  renounced  forever. 
The  Abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birth,  and  the  real  inter- 
est which  she  took  in  her  niece's  advancement,  over- 
came all  scruples  ;  and  the  venerable  mother  might  be 
seen  in  unwonted  bustle,  now  giving  orders  to  the  gar- 
dener for  decking  the  apartment  witli  flowers — now  to  her 
cellaress,  her  precentrix,  Und  the  lay-sisters  of  the  kitch- 
en, for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  minglinj;  her  corn- 
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mands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an  occasionaj  ejac- 
ulation on  dieir  vanity  and  worthlessness,  and  every  now 
and  then  convening  the  busy  and  anxious  looks  which  she 
tlirew  upon  her  preparations  into  a  solemn  turning  upward 
of  eyes  and  folding  of  hands;  as  one  who  sighed  over 
llie  mere  earthly  pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  su- 
perintending. At  another  time  the  good  lady  might  have 
been  •  seen  in  close  consultation  with  Father  Aldrovand 
upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  to  ac- 
company a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  discipline,  ahhough  relaxed 
for  a  season,  were  not  entirely  thrown  loOse.  The 
outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed  for  the  time  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  male  sex ;  but  tlie  younger 
sisters  and  novices  of  the  house  being  carefully  secluded 
in  the  more  inner  apartments  of  the  extensive  building, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the 
conventual  rule  designed  her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtu- 
'ous  person,  termed  Mistress  of  the  Novices,  were  not 
permitted  to  pollute  their  ^yes  by  looking  on  waving 
plumes  and  rustling  mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of 
the  Abbess's  own  standing,  were  left  at  liberty,  being 
such  goods  as  it  was  thought  could  not,  in  shopman's 
phrase,,  take  harm  from  the  ajr,  and  which  are  therefore 
left  lying  loose  on  the  counter.  These  antiquated  dames 
went  mumping  about  with  much  affected  indifference, 
and  a  great  deal  of  real  curiosity,  endeavouring  indirect- 
ly to  get  information  concerning  names,  and  dresses,  and 
decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these 
vanities  as  actual  questions  on  the  subject  might  have 
implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded  the 
gate  of  the  nunnery,  admitting  within  the  hallowed  pre- 
cinct the  few  only  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity, 
with  their  principal  attendants;  and  while  the  former 
were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony*  in^o  the  apartments 
dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although 
detained  in  the  outer  court,  were  liberally  supplied  with 
refreshments  of  the  most  substantial  kind  ;  and  had  the 
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amusement,  so  dear  to  the  menial  classes,  of  examining 
and  criticising  their  masters  and  their  mistresses,  as  they 
passed  into  the  mterior  apartments  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed  were 
old  Raoul  the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame ; — he  gay 
and  glorious,  in  a  new  cassock  of  green  velvet,  she  gra- 
cious and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow  silk,  fringed  with 
minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost,  were  equally  busied 
in  beholding  the  gay  spectacle.  The  most  inveterate 
wars  have  their  occasional  terms  of  truce  ;  the  most  bit- 
ter and  boisterous  weather  its  hours  of  warmth  and  of 
calmness ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of 
this  amiable  pair,  which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for 
brief  space  cleared  up.  The  splendour  of  their  new 
apparel,  the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around  them,  with  the' 
aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  quaffed  by  Raoul, 
and  a  cup  of  hippocras  sipped  by  his  wife,  had  rendered 
them  radier  more  agreeable  in  each  other's  eyes  than 
was  their  wont ;  good  cheer  being  in  such  cases  as  oil  is 
to  a  rusty  lock,  the  means  of  making  those  valves  move 
smoothly  and  glibly,  which  othenvise  work  not  together 
at  all,  or  by  shrieks  and  groans  express  their  reluctance 
to  move  in  union.  The  pair  had  stuck  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  niche,  three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground, 
which  contained  a  small  stone  bench,  whence  their  curi- 
ous eyes  could  scrutinize  with  advantage  every  guest 
who  entered  the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  in  their  present  state  of  temporary 
concord,  Raoul  with  his  frosty  visage  formed  no  unapt 
representative  of  January,  the  bitter  father  of  the  year, 
and  though  Gillian  was  past  the  delicate  bloom  of  youtli- 
ful  May,  yet  the  melting  fire  of  a  full  black  eye,  and  the 
genial  glow  of  a  ripe  and-  crimson  cheek,  made  her  a 
lively  type  of  the  fruitful  and  jovial  August.  Dame 
Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boast,  that  she  could  please 
every  body  with  her  gossip,  when  she  chose  it,  from 
Raymond  Berenger  down  to  Robin  the  horse-boy  ;  and 
like  a  good   housewife,  who  to  keep  her  hand  in  use. 
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will  sometimes  even  condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her 
husband's  sole  eating,  she  now  thought  proper  to  practise 
her  powers  of  pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquering, 
in  her  successful  sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  his 
cynical  temperament  towards  all  human  kind,  but  his 
pecuhar  and  special  disposition  to  be  testy  witli  his  spouse. 
Her  jokes,  such  as  they  were^  and  the  coquetry  with 
which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an  efiect  on  tliis 
Timon  of  the  woods,  that  be  curled  up  his  cynical  nose, 
displayed  his  few  stragghng  teeth  Hke  a  cur  about  to  bite, 
broke  out  into  a  barking  laugh,  which  was  more  like  the 
cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds — stopped  short  in  the  ex- 
plosion, as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was 
out  of  character  ;  yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious 
gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made  bis  nut- 
cracker jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose,  bear 
no  small  resemblance  to  one  of  those  fantastic  faces  which 
decorate  the  upper  end  of  old  bass-viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on  your 
loving  wife,  as  if  she  were  a  brach  of  the  kennel  ?"  said 
August  to  January. 

"  In  troth  is  it,"  answered  January,  in  a  frost-bitten 
tone  ; — "  and  so  it  is  also  better  than  doing  the  brach- 
iricks  which  bring  the  leash  into  exercise." 

"  Humph  !"  said  GiUian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
thought  her  husband's  proposition  might  bear  being  dis- 
puted ;  but  instantly  changing  the  note  to  that  of  tender 
complaint,  "  Ah  !  Raoul,"  she  said,  "  do  you  not  re- 
member how  you  once  beat  me  because  our  late  lord, — 
Our  Lady  assoil  him  ! — took  my  crimson  breast-knot  for 
a  peony  rose  f " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman  ;  "  I  remember  our  old 
master  would  make  such  mistakes — Our  Lady  assoilzie 
him  !  as  you  say — The  best  hound  will  hunt  counter." 

"  And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Raoul,  to  let  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom  go  so  long  without  a  new  kirtle  ?"  said 
his  helpmate. 

"  Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady  that 
might  serve  a  couutess,"  said  Raoul,  his  concord  jarred 
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by  her  touching  this  chord — "  how  many  turtles  would'st 
thou  have  ?" 

^^  Only  two,  kind  Raoul ;  just  that  folk  may  not  count 
their  chUdren's  age  by  the  date  of  Dame  Gillian's  last 
new  gown." 

**  Well,  well — it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  good 
humour  once  and  away  without  being  made  tt>  pay  for 
it.  But  thou  shalt  bjEtve  a  new  kirtle  at  Michaelmas, 
when  I  sell  the  bucks' hides  for  the  season.  The  very 
antlers  should  bring  a  good  penny  this  year." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian  ;  "  1  ever  tell  thee,  husband, 
the  horns  would  be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market." 

Raoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung 
him,  and  there  is  no  guessing  what  his  reply  might  have 
been  to  this  seemmgly  innocent  observation,  had  not  a 
gallant  horseman  at  that  instant  entered  the  court,  and, 
dismounting  like  the  others,  gave  his  horse  to  tlie  charge 
of  a  squire,  or  equerry,  whose  attire  blazed  with  em- 
broidery. 

'*  By  Saint  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  destrier 
for  an  earl,"  said  Raoul  ;  "  and  my  Lord  Constable's 
liveries  withal — ^yet,  I  know  not  the  gallant." 

**  But  I  do,"  said  Gillian  ;  "  it  is  Randal  De  Lacy, 
the  Constable's  kinsman,  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever  came 
of  the  name  !" 

"  Oh  !  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him — men 
say  he  is  a  reveller,  and  a  jangler,  and  a  waster  of  his 
goods." 

"  Men  lie  now  and  then,"  said  Gillian  dryly. 

'*  And  women  also,"  replied  Raoul  ; — "  why,  me- 
thmks  he  winked  on  thee  just  now." 

**  That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  since  our 
good  lord — Saint  Mary  rest  him  ! — flung  a  cup  of  wine 
in  thy  face,  for  pressing  over  boldly  into  his  witlidraw- 
ing-room." 

"  I  marvel,"  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not,  "  tliat 
yonder  rufller  comes  hither.     I  have  heard  that  he  is 
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suspected  to  have  attempted  tlie  Constable's  life»  and 
that  they  have  not  spoken  together  for  five  years." 

"  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and  Aat 
I  know  full  well,"  said  Dame  Gillian  ;  ''  and  he  is  less 
like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to  have  wrong  at 
his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed  he  has  had  enough 
of  that  already." 

"  And  who  told  thee  so  ?"  said  Raoul  bitterly. 

^'  No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  about  it  very 
well,"  said  the  dame,  who  began  to  fear  that,  in  display- 
ing her  triumph  of  superior  information,  she  had  been 
rather  over-communicative.  » 

"  It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal  himself," 
said  Raoul,  ''  for  no  other  mouth  is  large  enough  for 
such  a  lie. — But  hark  ye.  Dame  Gillian,  who  is  he  that 
presses  forward  next,  like  a  man  that  scarce  sees  how 
he  goes  f " 

"  Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young  Squire  Dami- 
an,"  said  Dame  Gillian. 

"  It  is  impossible  !"  answered  Raoul — "  Call  me  blind 
if  thou  wilt  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  man  so  changed 
in  a  few  weeks — and  his  attire  is  flung  on  him  so  wildly 
as  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round  him  instead  of  a  man- 
tle— What  can  ail  the  youth  ? — he  has  made  a  dead 
pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he  saw  something  on  the  threshold 
that  debarred  his  entrance. — Saint  Hubert,  but  he  looks 
as  if  he  were  elf-stricken  !" 

**  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure  !"  said  Gillian ; 
*'  and  now  look  at  him  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  a 
real  gentleman,  how  he  stares  and  trembles  as  if  he 
were  distraught." 

*'  I  wiU  speak  to  him,"  said  Raoul,  forgetting  his 
lameness,  and  springing  from  his  elevated  station — "  I 
wiU  speak  to  him  ;  and,  if  he  be  unwell,  I  have  my  lan- 
cets and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as  brute." 

"  And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,"  muttered 
Gillian, — "  a  dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  madm^,  that 
neither  knows  his  own  disease  nor  the  way  to  cure  it.** 
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Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  towards 
the  entrance,  before  which  Dainian  remained  standing, 
in  apparent  uncertainty  *whether  he  should  enter  or  not, 
regardless  of  the  crowd  around,  and  at  the  same  time 
attracting  their  attention  by  the  singularity  of  his  de- 
portment. 

Raoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian  ;  for  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  chief  reason,  that  of  late  his  wife  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  in  a  tone  more  dis* 
respectful  than  she  usually  applied  to  handsome  young 
men.  Besides,  he  understood  tlie  youth  was  a  Second 
Sir  Tristrem  in  sylvan  sports  by  wood  and  river,  and 
there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Haoul's  soul  to  him  with 
bands  of  steel.  He  saw  with  great  concern  his  conduct 
attract  general  notice,  mixed  with  some  ridicule. 

"  He  stands,"  said  the  town-jester,  who  had  crowded 
into  the  gay  throng,  <<  before  the  gate,  like  Balaam's  ass 
in  the  Mystery,  when  the  animal  sees  so  much  more  than 
can  be  seen  by  any  one  eke." 

A  cut  from  Raoul's  ready  leash  rewarded  the  felicity 
of  this  application,  and  sent  the  fool  howling  off  to  seek 
a  more  favourable  audience  for  bis  pleasantry.  At  the 
same  time  Raoul  pressed  up  to  Damian,  and  with  an 
earnestness  very  different  from  his  usual  dry  causticity 
of  manner,  begged  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  make  him- 
self the  general  spectacle,  by  standing  there  as  if  the  deviJ 
sat  on  the  door-way,  but  either  to  enter,  or,  what  might 
be  as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit  in 
apparel  for  attending  on  a  solemnity  so  nearly  concern- 
ing his  house. 

"  And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man  f"  said  Da- 
mian, turning  sternly  on  the  huntsman,  as  one  who  has 
been  hastily  and  uncivilly  roused  from  a  reverie. 

"  Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,"  answered  the 
huntsman,  "  men  do  not  usually  put  old  mantles  over 
new  doublets ;  and  methinks,  with  submission,  that  of 
vours  ^either  accords  with  your  dress,  nor  is  fitted  for 
this  noble  presence." 
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"  Thou  art  a  fool !"  answered  Damian,  "  and  as  green 
in  wit  as  grey  in  years.  Know  you  not  that  in  these 
days  the  young  and  old  consort  together — contract  togeth- 
er— wed  together  ?  and  should  we  take  more  care  to 
make  our  appareF  consistent  than  our  actions  ?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Kaoul,  "  forbear 
these  wild  and  dangerous  words  !  they  may  be  heard  by 
other  ears  than  mine,  and  construed  by  worse  interpre- 
ters. There  may  be  here  those  who  will  pretend  to 
track  mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would  find  a  buck 
from  his  frayings.  Your  cheek  is  pale,  my  lord,  your 
eye  is  blood-shot ;  for  Heaven's  sake  retire  !" 

•*  I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet  more  dis- 
temperature  of  manner,  "  till  I  have  seen  the  Lady  Eve- 
Ime." 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Raoul, 
"  not  now  ! — ^You  will  do  my  lady  incredible  injury  by 
forcing  your3elf  into  her  presence  in  this  condition.'* 

"  Do  you  think  so  .'*"  said  Damian,  the  remark  seem- 
ing to  operate  as  a  sedative  which  enabled  him  to  col- 
lect his  scattered  thoughts — "  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 
— ^I  thought  that  to  have  looked  upon  her  once  more— 
but  no — ^you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere  he 
could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more  pale 
than  before,  staggered,  and  fell  on  the  pavement  ere 
Raoul  could  afford  him  his  support,  useless  as  that  might 
have  proved.  Those  who  raised  him  were  surprised  to 
observe  that  his  garments  were  soiled  with  blood,  and 
that  the  stains  upon  his  cloak,  which  had  been  criticised 
by  Raoul,  were  of  the  same  complexion.  .  A  grave- 
looking  personage,  wrapped  in  a  sad-coloured  mantle, 
came  forth  from  the  crowd. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  said  ;  "  I  made  ven- 
esection this  morning,  and  commanded  repose  and  sleep 
according  to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  if  young 
gentlemen  will  neglect  the  ordinance  of  their  physician, 
medicine  will  avenge  herself.      It  is  impossible  that  my 
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bandage  or  ligature,  knit  by  these  fingers,  should  have 
started,  but  to  avenge  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  art." 

"  What  means  this  prate  ?"  said  the  voice  of  the  Con- 
stable, before  which  all  others  were  silent.  He  had 
been  summoned  forth  just  as  the  rite  of  espousal  or 
betrothinz  was  concluded,  on  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  Damian's  situation,  and  now  sternly  commanded  the 
physician  to  replace  the  bandages  which  had  slipped  from 
his  nephew's  arm,  himself  assisting  in  the  task  of  support- 
ing the  patient,  with  the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated 
feelings  of  one  wfio  saw  a  near  and  justly  valued  relative 
— as  yet,  the  heir  of  his  fame  and  family — ^stretched 
before  him  io  a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  tlie  powerful  and  the  fortunate  are 
often  mingled  witli  the  impatience  of  interrupted  pros- 
perity. "  What  means  this  ?'*  he  demanded  sternly  of 
the  leech.  "  I  sent  you  this  morning  to  attend  my  neph- 
ew on  the  first  tidings  of  his  illness,  and  commanded  that 
be  should  make  no  attempt  to  be  present  on  this  day's 
solemnity,  yet  I  find  him  in  this  state,  and  in  this  place." 

"  So  please  your  lordship,"  replied  the  leech,  with  a 
conscious  self-importance,  which  even  the  presence  of  the 
Constable  could  not  subdue — "  Curatio  est  canonica  non 
coacta  ;  which  signifieth,  my  lord,  that  the  physician 
acteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art  and  science — ^by  advice 
and  prescription,  but  not  by  force  or  violence  upon  the 
patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all  benefited  unless  he  be  vol- 
imtarily  amenable  to  the  orders  of  his  medicum." 

"  Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  De  Lacy  ;  "  if 
my  nephew  was  light-headed  enough  to  attempt  to  come 
hither  in  tl;e  heat  of  a  delirious  distemper,  you  should 
have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been  by  actual 
force." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  joining  the  crowd, 
who,  forgetting  the  cause  which  had  brought  them  togeth- 
er, were  now  assembled  about  Damian,  ^'  that  more  pow- 
erful was  the  magnet  which  drew  our  kinsman  hither,  than 
aught  the  leech  could  do  to  withhold  him." 
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The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew,  looked 
up  as  Randal  spoke,  and  when  he  was  done,  asked,  with 
formal  coldness  of  manner,  "  Ha,  fair  kinsman,  of  what 
magnet  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to  your 
lordship,"  answered  Randal,  "which,  not  to  mention 
his  respect  for  the  Lady  Eveline,  must  have  compelled 
him  hither,  if  his  limbs  were  able  to  bear  him.— And 
here  the  bride  comes,  I  think,  in  charity,  to  thank  him 
for  his  zeal." 

"  What  unhappy  case  is  this  ?"  said  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, pressing  forward,  much  disordered  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  Damian's  danger,  which  had  been  suddenly 
conveyed  to  her.  "  Is  there  nothing  in  which  my  poor 
service  may  avail  .'^" 

"  Nothing,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  rising  from  be- 
side his  nephew,  and  taking  her  hand  ;  "  your  kindness 
is  here  mistimed.  This  motley  assembly,  this  unseem- 
ing  confusion,  become  not  your  presence." 

"  Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline, 
eagerly.  "  It  is  your  nephew  who  is  in  danger — my 
dehverer— one  of  my  deliverers,  I  would  say." 

"  He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon,"  said  the 
Constable,  leading  back  his  reluctant  bride  into  the  con- 
vent, while  the  medical  attendant  triumphantly  exclaimed, '' 

"  Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw  his 
noble  lady  from  the  host  of  petticoaled  empirics,  who, 
like  so  many  Amazons,  break  in  upon  and  derange  the 
regular  course  of  physical  practice,  with  their  petulant 
prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their  mithridate,  their 
febrifuges,  their  amulets,  and  their  charms.  Well  speak- 
etli  the  Ethnic  poet, 

'  Non  aodet,  nisii  quae  didicit,  dare  quod  medlcorom  est ; 
PromilUitrt  medio — (ractant  fabrilia  fabri.' '' 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  ^vith  much  emphasis,  the 
doctor  permitted  his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from  his  hand, 
that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a  flourish  of  his 
own.      «  There,"  said  he  to  the  spectators    "  is  what 
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none  of  you  understand — no,  by  Saint  Luke,  nor  the 
Constable  himself." 

''  But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  tliat  babbles 
when  he  should  be  busy,"  said  Raoul  ;  and,  silenced 
by  this  hint,  the  chirurgeon  betook  himself  to  his  pro- 
per  duty  of  superintending  the  removal  of  young  Dami- 
an  to  an  apartment  in  the  neighbouring  street,  where  the 
symptoms  of  his  disorder  seemed  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish,  and  speedily  required  all  the  skill  and  attention 
which  the  leech  could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  marriage  had,  as 
already  noticed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the  company 
assembled  on  the  occasion  were  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  Damian's  illness.  When  the  Constable  led  his  bride 
from  the  court-yard  into  the  apartment  where  the  com- 
pany was  assembled,  there  was  discomposure  and  uneasi- 
ness on  the  countenance  of  both ;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  bride  pulling  her  hand  hastily  from  the 
hold  of  the  bridegroom,  on  observing  that  the  latter  was 
stained  with  recent  blood,  and  had  in  truth  left  the  same 
stamp  upon  her  own.  With  a  faint  exclamation  she 
showed  the  marks  to  Rose,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"  What  bodes  this  ? — ^Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody- 
finger  already  commencing  ?" 

"  It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose — 
"  it  is  our  own  fears  that  are  prophets,  not  those  trifles 
which  we  take  for  augury.  For  God's  sake,  speak  to 
my  lord  !     He  is  surprised  at  your  agitation." 

"  Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  said  Eveline  ; 
"  fitter  it  should  be  told  at  his  bidding,  than  be  ofiered  by 
roe  unasked." 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  conversing 
with  her  maiden,  had  also  observed,  that  in  his  anxiety  to 
assist  his  nephew,  he  had  transferred  part  of  his  blood 
from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's  dress.  He  came  for- 
ward to  apologize  for  what  at  such  a  moment  seemed  al- 
most ominous.  "  Fair  lady,"  said  he,  "  the  blood  of  a 
true  De  Lacy  can  never  bode  aught  but  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  you." 
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Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered,  but 
could  not  immediately  find  words.  The  faithful  Rose,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  being  over  forward, 
hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "  Every  damsel 
is  bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  noble  lord,"  was 
her  answer,  "  knowing  how  readily  that  blood  hath  ever 
flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed,  and  so  lately  for  our 
own  relief." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable ;  "  and  the  Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden 
who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it  is  her  own  plea- 
sure to  be  silent. — ^Come,  lady,"  he  added,  "  let  us 
hope  tliis  mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a  sacrifice 
to  fortune,  which  permits  not  the  brightest  hour  to  pass 
without  some  intervening  tshadow.  Damian,  I  trust,  will 
speedily  recover ;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the  blood- 
drops  which  alarm  you  have  been  drawn  by  a  friendly 
steel,  and  are  symptoms  rather  of  recovery  than  of  ill- 
ness.— Come,  dearest  lady,  your  silence  discourages  our 
friends,  and  wakes  in  them  doubts  whetlier  we  be  sincere 
in  the  welcome  due  to  them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer," 
/  he  said,  and  taking  a  silver  ewer  and  napkin  from  the  stand- 
mg  cupboarb,  which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he  presented 
them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into  which  she 
had  been  thrown  by  some  supposed  coincidence  of  the 
present  accident  with  the  apparition  at  Baldringham, 
Eveline,  entering  into  her  betrothed  husband's  humour, 
was  about  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  when  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  arri^'al  of  a  hasty  messenger,  who, 
coming  into  the  room  without  ceremony,  informed  the 
Constable  that  his  nephew  was  so  extremely  ill,  that  if 
he  hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it  would  be  necessary  he 
should  come  to  his  lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to  Eve- 
line and  to  the  guests,  who,  dismayed  at  this  new  and 
disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  to  disperse  them- 
selves, when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  door,  he  was 
met  by  a  Paritor  or  Summoner   of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Court,  whose  official  dr^ss  had  procured  hirn  unobstruct- 
ed entrance  into  the  precincts  of  the  abbey. 

"  Deus  vobiscum"  said  the'  paritor  ;  "  I  would  know 
which  of  this  fair  company  is  the  Constable  of  Chester  ?" 

"  I  am  he,"  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy ;  "  but  if 
thy  business  be  not  the  more  hasty,  I  cannot  now  speak 
with  thee — ^1  am  bound  on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  have 
discharged  my  duty,"  said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the 
band  of  the  Constable  a  slip  of  parchment. 

"  How  is  tliis,  fellow  ?"  said  the  Constable  in  great 
indignation — "  for  whom  or  what  does  your  master  the 
Archbishop  take  me,  that  he  deals  with  me  in  this  un- 
courteous  fashion,  citing  me  to  compear  before  him  more 
like  a  delinquent  than  a  friend  or  a  nobleman  ?" 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  answered  the  paritor  haughtily, 
**  is  accountable  to  no  one  but  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  is  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Your  lordship's  answer 
to  my  citation  ?" 

"  Is  the  Archbishop  present  m  this  city  ?"  said  the 
Constable,  after  a  moment's  reflection — "  I  knew  not  of 
his  purpose  to  travel  hither,  still  less  of  his  purpose  to 
^exercise  authority  within  these  bounds." 

"  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  paritor, 
**  is  but  now  arrived  in  this  city,  of  which  he  is  metro- 
politan 'y  and,  besides,  by  his  apostolical  commission,  a 
legate  a  latere  hath  plenary  jurisdiction  throughout  all 
England,  as  those  may  find  (whatsoever  be  their  degree) 
who  may  dare  to  disobey  his  summons." 

"  Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the '  Constable,  regarding 
the  paritor  with  a  grim  and  angry  countenance  ;  "  were 
it  not  for  certain  respects  which  I  promise  thee  thy  tawny 
hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou  wert  better  have  swaUow- 
ed  thy  citation,  seal  and  all,  than  delivered  it  to  me  with 
the  addition  of  such  saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell 
your  master  I  will  see  him  within  the  space  of  an  hour, 
daring  which  time  I  am  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending a  sick  relation." 
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The  paritor  left  the  apartment  witli  more  humility  in  bis 
manner  than  when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the  assembled 
guests  to  look  upon  each  other  in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely  the 
yoke  of  the  Roman  supremacy  pressed  both  on  the  cler- 
gy and  laity  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  courageous  monarch 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  independence  of  his  throne  in 
the  memorable  case  df  Thomas  a  Becket,  had  such  an 
unhappy  issue,  that,  like  a  suppressed  rebellion,  it  was 
found  to  udd  new  strength  to  the  domination  of  the 
church.  Since  the  submission  of  the  king  in  that  ill- 
fated  struggle,  the  voice  of  Rome  had  double  potency 
whenever  it  Vas  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  Eng- 
land held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dic- 
tates, than  to  provoke  a  spiritual  censure  which  had  so 
many  secular  consequences.  Hence  the  slight  and  scorn- 
ful manner  in  which  the  Constable  was  treated  by  the 
prelate  Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  astonishment  into  the 
assembly  of  friends  whom  he  had  collected  to  witness 
his  espousals  ;  and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty  eye  around, 
he  saw  that  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him  through 
life  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been  with 
his  sovereign,  were  turning  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a 
collision  with  the  Church.  Embarrassed,  and  at  the  same 
time  incensed  at  their  timidity,  the  Constable  hasted  to 
dismiss  them,  with  the  general  assurance  that  all  would 
be  well — ^that  his  nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling 
complaint,  exaggerated  by  a  conceited  physician,  and  by 
his  own  want  of  care — and  that  the  message  of  the 
Archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  delivered,  was  but  the 
consequence  of  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity, 
which  induced  them  sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to 
reverse  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse. — 
"  If  I  wanted  to  speak  with  the  prelate  Baldwin  on  ex- 
press business  and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  in- 
difference to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar  of  the  church, 
that  I  should  not  fear  offence,"  said  the  Constable,"  did 
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I  send  the  meanest  horseboy  ui  my  troop  to  ask  an  audi- 
ence of  him." 

So  he  spoke — but  tliere  was  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance which  contradicted  his  words ;  and  hb  friends 
and  relations  retired  from  the  splendid  and  joyful  cere- 
mony of  his  espousals  as  from  a  fimeral  feast,  with  anx- 
ious thoughts  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

Randal  was  the  only  person,  who,  having  attentively 
watched  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair  during  the  even- 
nig,  ventured  to  approach  his  cousin  as  he  left  the  house, 
and  asked  him,  "  in  the  name  of  their  re-united  friend- 
ship, whether  he  had  nothing  to  command  him  ?"  assur- 
ing him,  with  a  look  more  expressive  than  his  words,  that 
he  would  not  find  him  cold  in  his  service. 

"  I  have  nought  which  can  exercise  your  zeal,  fair 
cousin,"  replied  the  Constable,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
pardy  questioned  the  speaker's  sincerity  ;  and  the  part- 
ing reverence  with  which  he  accompanied  his  words,  left 
Randal  no  pretext  for  continuing  his  attendance,  as  ho  <" 
seemed  to  have  designed. 


CHAPTER  XVUI. 

Oh,  were  I  seated  high  as  my  ambition, 
rd  place  this  naked  fool  on  necks  of  monarchs ! 

MyMterwut  Mo(har. 

The  most  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo  de 
Lacy's  life,  was  imquestionably  Uiat  in  which,  by  espous- 
ing Eveline  with  all  civil  and  religious  solemnity,  he 
seemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some  time  he  had  con- 
sidered as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes.  He  was  as- 
sured of  the  early  possession  of  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
wife,  endbwed  with  such  advantage  of  worldly  goods,  as 
gratified  his  ambition  as  well  as  his  affections — ^Yet, 
even  in  this  fortunate  moment,  the  horizon  darkened 
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around  him,  in  a  manner  ^vhich  presaged  nought  but 
storm  and  calamity.  At  his  nephew's  lodging  he  learn- 
ed that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium 
had  augmented,  and  all  around  him  spoke  very  doubt- 
fuUy  of  his  chance  of  recovery,  or  surviving  a  crisis 
which  seemed  speedily  approaching.  The  Constable 
stole  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his  feel- 
mgs  permitted  him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  to  the 
raving  which  the  fever  gave  rise  to.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concern- 
ing its  ordinary  occupations,  when  the  body  is  stretched 
in  pain  and  danger  upon  the  couch  of  severe  sickness  ; 
the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state  of  health,  its  joys 
or  its  labours,  renders  doubly  affecting  the  actual  help- 
lessness of  the  patient  before  whom  these  visions  are 
rising,  and  we  feel  a  corresponding  degree  of  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are  wandering  so  far 
from  his  real  condition. 

The  Constable  feft  this  acutely  as  he  heard  his  nephew 
shout  the  war-cry  of  the  family  repeatedly,  appearing, 
by  the  words  of  command  and  direction  which  he  utter- 
ed from  time  to  time,  to  be  actively  engaged  m  leading 
his  men-at-arms  against  the  Welch.  At  another  time 
he  muttered  various  terras  of  the  manege,  of  falconry, 
and  of  the  chase — he  mentioned  his  uncle's  name  repeat- 
edly on  these  occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
had  been  connected  alike  with  his  martial  encounters, 
and  with  his  sports  by  wood  and  river.  Other  sounds 
there  were,  wliich  he  muttered  so  low  as  to  be  altogeth- 
er undistinguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  his 
kinsman's  sufferings  from  hearing  the  pomts  on  which  his 
mmd  wandered,  the  Constable  twice  applied  his  hand 
to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  to  enter  the  bed-room, 
and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes  running  faster  with  tears  than 
he  chose  should  be  witnessejl  by  the  attendants.  At 
length,  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  hastily  left  tlie  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  only  by  four  of  his  per- 
sonal attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
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wbere,  as  he  learned  from  public  rumour,  the  Arch- 
prelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary  residence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  horses,  of  sumpter 
mules,  and  of  menials  and  attendants,  botli  lay  and  ec- 
clesiastical, which  thronged  around  the  gate  of  the  Epis- 
copal mansion,  together  with  the  gaping  crowd  of  in- 
habitants who  had  gathered  around,  some  to  gaze  upon 
the  splendid  show,  some  to  have  the  chance  of  receiving 
the  benediction  of  tlie  Holy  Prelate,  was  so  great  as  to 
impede  the  Constable's  approach  to  the  palace-door; 
and  when  this  obstacle  was  surmounted,  he  found  anoth- 
er in  the  obstinacy  of  the  Archbishop's  attendants,  who 
permitted  him  not,  though  announced  by  name  and  title, 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  mansion,  until  they  should 
receive  the  express  command  of  their  master  to  that  effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slighting  re- 
ception. He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  full  con- 
fidence of  being  instantly  admitted  into  the  palace  at 
least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence  ;  and  as  he  now 
stood  on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and  horse-boys 
of  the  spiritual  lord,  he  ,was  so  much  disgusted,  that 
bis  first  impulse  was  to  re-mount  his  horse,  and  return 
to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before  the  city  walls, 
leaving  it  to  the  Bishop  to  seek  him  there  if  he  really 
desired  an  interview.  But  the  necessity  of  conciliation 
almost  immediately  rushed  on  his  mind,  and  subdued  the 
first  haughty  impulse  of  his  offended  pride.  "  If  our 
wise  King,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  hath  held  the  stirrup 
of  one  Prelate  of  Canterbury  when  living,  and  submitted 
to  the  most  degrading  observances  before  his  shrine 
when  dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  to^ 
wards  his  priestly  successor  in  the  same  overgrown  au- 
thority." Another  thought,  which  he  dared  hardly  to 
acknowledge,  recommended  the  same  humble  and  sub- 
missive course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  evade  his  vows  as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring 
some  just  censure  from  the  Church ;  and  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  hope,  that  his  present  cold  and  scornful  re- 

18      VOL.    I. 
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ception  on  Baldwin's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a  part  ol 
the  penance  which  his  conscience  informed  him  his  con 
duct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length  invited 
to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in 
which  he  was  to  meet  the  Primate  of  England  5  but 
there  -was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall  andante- 
room,  ere  he  at  length  was  admitted  to  Baldwin's  pres- 
ence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had  neidier 
the  extensive  views,  nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that  re- 
doubted personage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  saint  as  the 
latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  his 
professions  for  the  weal  of  Chrjstendom,  he  was  half  so 
sincere  as  was  the  present  Archbishop.  Baldwin  was, 
in  truth,  a  man  well  qualified  to  defend  the  powers  which 
the  Church  had  gained,  though  perhaps  of  a  character 
too  sincere  and  candid  to  be  active  in  extending  them. 
The  advancement  of  the  crusade  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal  cause  of  his 
pride  ;  and,  Jf  the  sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of 
eloquent  persuasion,  and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men 
to  his  purpose,  was  blended  with  his  religious  zeal,  still 
the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death  before 
Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre from  the  infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all 
his  exertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy  well  knew  tliis  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  managing  such  a  temper  appeared  much 
greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  in  which  the 
attemj)t  was  to  be  made,  than  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
suppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet  distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately  foi  m, 
with  features  rather  too  severe  to  be  pleasing,  received 
the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly  carved  with  Goth- 
ic ornaments,  and  placed  above  the  rest  of  the  floor  un- 
der a  niche  of  the  same  workmanship.  His  dress  was 
the  rich  episcopal  robe,  ornamented  with  costly  embroid- 
ery, and  fringed  around  the  neck  and  cufli ;  it  opened 
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from  the  throat  and  in  the  middle,  and  showed  an  under 
vestment  of  embroidery,  betwixt  the  folds  of  which,  as 
if  imperfectly  concealed,  peeped  the  close  shirt  of  hair- 
cloth which  the  Prelate  constantly  wore  under  all  his 
pompous  attire.  His  mitre  was  placed  beside  him  on 
an  oaken  table  of  the  same  workmanship  with  his  throne, 
against  which  also  rested  his  pastoral  staff,  representing 
a  shepherd's  crook  of  the  simplest  form,  yet  which 
had  proved  more  powerful  and  fearful  than  lance  or 
scimitar,  when  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  little  dis- 
tance before  a  desk,  and  read  forth  from  an  illuminated 
volume  some  portion  of  a  theological  treatise,  in  which 
Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  interested,  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  Constable,  who,  highly 
displeased  at  this  additional  slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall,  undetermined  whether  to  interrupt  the  reader 
and  address  the  Prelate  at  once,  or  to  withdraw  with- 
out saluting  him  at  all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution, 
the  chaplain  had  arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the 
lecture,  where  the  Archbishop  stopt  him  with,  Satis  estj 
mi  Jili, 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  strove  to 
conceal  the  embarrassment  with  which  he  approached 
the  Prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plainly  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  him  with  awe  and  solicitude.  He 
tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  demeanour  of  such  ease  as 
might  characterize  their  old  friendship,  or  at  least  of  such 
indifference  as  might  infer  the  possession  of  perfect 
tranquillity  ;  but  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  address 
expressed  mortified  pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  embarrassment.  The  genius  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  on  such  occasions  sure  to  predominate  over 
the  haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacy,  collecting  his  thoughts, 
and  ashamed  to  find  he  had  difiiculty  in  doing  so, — "  I 
perceive  that  an  old  friendship  is  here  dissolved.  Me- 
rhinks  Hugo  de  Lacy  might  have  expected  another  mes- 
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senger  to  summon  him  to  this  reverend  presence,  and 
that  another  welcome  should  wait  him  on  his  arrival." 

The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat,  and 
made  a  half  inclination  towards  the  Constable,  who,  by 
an  mstinctive  desire  of  conciliation,  returned  it  lower  tlian 
he  had  intended,  or  than  tlie  scanty  courtesy  merited. 
The  Prelate  at  tlie  same  time  signing  to  his  chaplain,  the 
latter  arose  to  witlidraw,  and  received  permission  in 
the  phrase  "  Do  veniam"  retreated  reverentially,  with- 
out either  turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards,  his  eyes 
fixed  onlhe  ground,  his  hands  still  folded  in  his  habit, 
and  crossed  over  his  bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the  Pre- 
late's brow  became  more  open,  yet  retained  a  dark  shade 
of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied  to  the  address  of 
De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  from  his  seat.  "  It 
skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to  say  what  the  brave  Constable 
of  Chester  has  been  to  the  poor  priest  Bajdwin,  or  with 
what  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him  assume  the  holy  sign 
of  salvation,  and,  to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself 
been  raised  to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  tliat  noble  lord  before 
ijie,  in  tlie  same  holy  resolution,  let  me  know  the  joyful 
truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his 
horse  like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by  such  menial 
service  to  show  the  cordial  respect  I  bear  to  him." 

"  Reverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesita* 
tion,  "  I  had  hoped  that  die  propositions  which  were 
made  to  you  on  my  part  by  tlie  Dean  of  Hereford, 
might  have  seemed  more  satisfactory  in  your  eyes." 
Then,  regaining  his  native  confidence,  he  proceeded 
with  more  assurance  in  speech  and  manner  ;  for  the  cold 
inflexible  looks  of  the  Archbishop  irritated  him.  "  If 
these  proposals  can  be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know 
in  what  points,  and,  if  possible,  your  pleasure  shall  be 
done,  even  if  it  should  prove  somewhat  unreasonable.  I 
would  have  jpeace,  my  lord,  with  Holy  Church,  and  am 
the  last  who  would  despise  her  mandates.  This  has  been 
known  by  my  deeds  in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state 
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nor  can  1  think  my  services  have  merited  cold  looks  and 
cold  language  from  the  Primate  of  England." 

"  Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  services,  vain 
man  ?"  said  Baldwin.  ."  I  tell  thee,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  that 
what  Heaven  hath  wrought  for  the  Church  by  thy  hand, 
could,  had  it  been  the  Divine  pleasure,  have  been 
achieved  with  as  much  ease  by  the  meanest  horseboy  in 
thy  host.  It  is  thou  that  art  honoured,  in  being  the 
chosen  instrument  by  which  great  things  have  been 
wrought  in  Israel. — Nay,  interrupt  me  not — I  tell  thee, 
proud  baron,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is 
but  as  folly — thy  courage,  which  thou  dost  boast,  but  the 
cowardice  of  a  village  maiden — thy  strength  weakness — 
thy  spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword  a  bukush." 

"  All  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constable, 
"  and  have  ever  heard  it  repeated  when  such  poor  ser- 
vices as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone  and  past.  Marry, 
when  there  was  need  for  my  helping  hand,  I  was  the  very 
good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  one  who  should  be 
honoured  and  prayed  for  with  patrons  and  founders  who 
sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the  high  altar.  There  was 
no  thoughts  I  trow,  of  osier  or  of  bulrush,  when  I  have 
been  prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or  draw  my  weapon ;  it 
is  only  when  they  are  needless  that  they  and  their  owner 
are  .undervalued.  Well,  my  reverend  father,  be  it  so— 
if  the  Church  can  cast  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  L^nd 
by  grooms  and  horseboys,  wherefore  do  you  preach 
laiights  and  nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries 
which  they  are  bom  to  protect  and  defend  ?" 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied, 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  their  fleshly  arni  do  we  disturb  your 
knights  and  barons  in  their  prosecution  of  barbarous  fes- 
tivities and  murderous  feuds,  which  you  call  enjoying 
their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains — not  tha:t  Om- 
nipotence requires  their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the  great 
predestined  work  of  liberation, — but  for  the  weal  of  their 
immortal  souls."  These  last  words  he  pronounced  with 
great  emphasis. 

18*       VOL.    1. 
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The  Constable  paced  the  floor  Impatiently,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon  for  which 
hosts  on  hosts  have  been  drawn  from  Europe  to  drench 
the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their  gore — such  the  vain 
promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  our  coun- 
try, our  lands,  and  our  hves." 

"  Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus  ?"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, arising  from  his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone  of 
censure  with  tlie  appearance  of  shame  and  of  regret — 
"  Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the  renown  of  a  knight — tlie 
virtue  of,  a  Christian — the  advancement  of  his  earthly 
honour — ^the  more  incalculable  profit  of  his  immortal  soul? 
— Is  it  he  who  desires  a  soUd  and  substantial  recom- 
pence  in  lands  or  treasure,  to  be  won  by  warring  on  his 
less  powerful  neighbours  at  home,  while  knightly  honour 
and  religious  faith,  his  vow  as  a  knight  and  his  baptism 
as  a  Christian,  call  him  to  a  more  glorious  and  more  dan- 
gerous strife  ? — Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mir- 
ror of  the  Anglo-Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  .can 
conceive  such  sentiments,  whose  word»can  utter,  them  ?" 

"  Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with  taunts 
and  reproaches,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable,  col- 
ouring and  biting  his  lip,  "  may  carry-  your  pomt  with 
others ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to  be  either 
wheedled  or  goaded  into  measures  of  importance.  For- 
bear, therefore,  this  strain  of  affected  amazement ;  and 
beUeve  me,  that  whether  lie  goes  to  tlie  crusade  or 
abides  at  home,  the  character  of  Hugh  Lacy  will  remain 
as  unimpeached  in  point  of  courage  as  tliat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  in  point  of  sanctitude." 

"  May  it  stand  touch  higher,"  said  tlie  Archbishop, 
"  than  the  reputation  with  which  you  vouchsafe  to  com- 
pare it !  but  a  blaze  may  be  extinguished  as  well  as  a 
spark  ;  and  I  tell  the  Constable  of  Chester,  that  the  fame 
which  has  sat  on  his  basnet  for  so  many  years,  may  flit 
from  it  in  one  moment,  never  to  be  recalled." 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?"  said  the  Constable,  tremb- 
lingly aUve  to  the  honour  for  which  he  had  encountered 
so  many  dangers.     "  A  friend,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  whose 
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Stripes  should  be  received  as  benefits.  You  think  of 
pay,  Sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon,  as  if  you  still  stood 
in  the  market,  free  to  chaffer  on  the  terms  of  your  ser- 
vice. I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  master — 
you  are,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed, the  soldier  of  God  himself;  nor  can  you  fly  from 
your  standard  without  such  infamy  as  even  coistrels  or 
grooms  are  unwilling  to  incur." 

"  You  deal  all  too  hardly  with  us,  my  lord,"  said  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  stopping  short  in  his  troubled  walk.  "  You  oi 
the  spirituality  make  us  laymen  the  pack-horses  of  your 
own  concerns,  and  climb  to  ambitious  heights  by  the 
help  of  our  overburdened  shoulders ;  but  all  hath  its 
limits — Becket  transgressed  it,  and " 

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  .with  the 
tone  in  which  h^  spoke  this  broken  sentence  ;  and  the 
Prelate,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  replied, 
in  a  firm  and  determined  voice,  "  And  he  was  murdered  ! 
— ^that  is  what  you  dare  to  hint  to  me,— even  to  me, 
the  successor  of  that  glorified  saint — as  a  motive  for 
complying  with  your  fickle  and  selfish  wish  to  withdraw 
your  hand  from  the  plough.  You  know  not  to  whom 
you  address  such  a  threa*.  True,  Becket,  from  a  saint 
militant  on  earth,  arrived,  by  the  bloody  path  of  mar- 
tyrdom, to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  heaven ;  and  no  less 
true  is  it,  that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  be- 
neath that  of  his  blessed  predecessor,  the  unworthy  Bald- 
win were  willing  to  submit,  undor  Our  Lady's  protection, 
to  whatever  the  worst  of  wicked  men  can  inflict  on  his 
earthly  firame." 

'*  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend 
father,"  said  De  Lacy,  recollecting  himself,  "  where 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  danger.  I  pray  you,  let  us 
debate  this  matter  more  deliberately.  I  have  never 
meant  to  break  off  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  but 
only  to  postpone  it.  Methinks  the  offers  that  I  have 
made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what  has  been 
granted  to  others  in  the  hke  ,case — a  slight  delay  in  the 
time  of  my  departure." 
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"  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as  you, 
noble  De  Lacy,"  answered  the  Prelate,  "  were  a  death- 
blow to  our  holy  and  most  gallant  enterprize.  To  mean- 
er men  we  might  have  granted  the  privilege  of  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  even  although  they  care  not 
for  the  sorrows  of  Jacob  ;  but  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main 
prop  of  our  enterprize,  and,  being  withdrawn,  the  whole 
fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.  Who  in  England  will  deem 
himself  obliged  to  press  forward,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy 
falls  back  ?  Think,  my  lord,  less  upon  your  plighted 
bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted  word  ;  and  believe  not 
that  a  union  can  ever  come  to  good,  which  shakes  your 
purpose  towards  our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honour 
of  Christendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Prelate,  and  began  to  give  way  to  his  arguments, 
though  most  reluctantly,  and  only  because  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  time  left  him  no  means  of  combating  his 
arguments  otherwise  that  by  solicitation.  "  I  admit," 
he  said,  "  my  engagements  for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I 
— I  repeat  it — further  desire  than  that  brief  interval  which 
may  be  necessary  to  place  my  important  affairs  in  order. 
Meanwhile  my  vassals,  led  by  my  nephew " 

"  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,"  said  the 
Prelate.  "  Who  knows  whether,  in  resentment  of  thy 
seeking  after  other  things  than  his  most  holy  cause,  thy 
nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even  while  we  speak 
together  ?" 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if  about 
to  fly  to  his  nephew's  assistance  ;  then  suddenly  paus- 
ing, he  turned  on  the  Prelate  a  keen  and  investigating 
glance.  "  It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "  that  your  reverence 
should  thus  trifle  with  the  dangers  which  threaten  my 
house.  Damian  is  dear  to  me  for  his  own  good  quali- 
ties—dear for  the  sake  of  my  only  brother. — May  Grod 
forgive  us  both  !  he  died  when  we  were  in  unkindness 
with  each  other. — My  lord,  your  words  import  that  my 
beloved  nephew  suflfers  pain  and  incurs  danger  on  ac- 
count of  my  oflTences?" 
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The  Archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touch* 
ed  the  chord  to  which  his  refractory  penitent's  heart- 
strings must  needs  vibrate.  He  replied  with  circum- 
spection, as  well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, — 
*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  interpret  the  councils 
bf  Heaveh  !  but  we  read  in  scripture,  that  when  the  fa- 
thers eat  sour  grapes,  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set 
on  edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  that  we  should  be 
punished  for  our  pride  and  contumacy,  by  a  judgment 
specially  calculated  to  abate  and  bend  that  spirit  of  sur- 
quedry  ?^®  You  yourself  best  know  if  this  disease  clung 
to  thy  nephew  before  you  had  meditated  defection  from 
the  banner  of  the  Cross." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found 
that  it  was  indeed  true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his 
union  with  Eveline,  there  had  appeared  no  change  in  his 
nephew's  health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did  not 
escape  the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand  of  the 
warrior  as  he  stood  before  him  overwhelmed  in  doubt, 
lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his  own  house 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  have  been 
punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened  his  nephew's 
life.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  noble  De  Lacy — the  judg- 
ment provoked  by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even 
yet  averted  by  prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial  went 
back  at  the  prayer  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah — down, 
down  upon  thy  knees,  and  doubt  not  that,  with  confes- 
sion, and  penance,  and  absolution,  thou  may'st  yet  atono 
for  thy  falling  away  from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  wliich 
he  had  been  educated,  and  by  the  fears  lest  his  delay 
was  punished  by  his  nephew's  indisposition  and  danger, 
the  Constable  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Prelate, 
whom  he  had  shortly  before  well  nigh  braved,  confessed, 
as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  repented  of,  his  purpose  of  delay- 
ing his  departure  for  Palestine,  and  received,  with  pa- 
tience at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence,  the 
penance  inflicted  by  the  Archbishop  ;  which  consisted 
in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  farther  in  his  proposed  wed 
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lock  with  the  Lady  Eveline  until  he  was  returned  from 
Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  once 
more  my  best  beloved  and  most  honoured  friend — ^is 
not  thy  bosom  lighter  since  thou  hast  thus  nobly  acquitted 
thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy  gallant 
spirit  from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains  which  dimmed 
its  brightness  ?" 

The  Constable  sighed.  "My  happiest  thoughts  at 
this  moment,"  he  said,  "  would  arise  froip  knowledge 
that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended." 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Da- 
mian,  your  hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "  for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye  shall  hear  of  his 
recovery  ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him 
to  a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy,  and  his 
arrival  in  yonder  haven  of  bUss  so  speedy,  that  it  were 
better  for  him  to  have  died  than  to  have  lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from  his 
countenance  more  certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate  than 
his  words  seemed  to  imply  ;  and  the  Prelate,  to  escape 
being  farther  pressed  on  a  subject  on  which  he  was  per- 
haps conscious  he  had  adventured  too  far,  rung  a  silver 
bell  which  stood  before  him  on  the  table,  and  command-* 
ed  the  chaplain  who  entered  at  the  summons,  that  he 
should  despatch  a  careful  messenger  to  the  lodging  of 
Damian  Lacy,  to  bring  particular  accounts  of  his  health. 

"  A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "  just  come 
from  the  sick  chamber  of  the  noble  Damian  Lacy,  waits 
here  even  now  to  have  S^peech  of  my  Lord  Constable." 

**•  Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  Archbrshop— "  my 
mind  tells  me  he  brings  us  joyful  tidings. — Never  knew 
I  such  humble  penitence, — such  willing  resignation  of 
natural  affections  and  desires  to  the  doing  of  Heaven's 
service,  but  it  was  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual." 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the 
apartment.     His  garments,  of  various  colours  and  show- 
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ily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newest  or  cleanest,  neith- 
er were  they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence  in  which 
he  now  stood. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  !"  said  the  Prelate ;  "  when  was 
It  that  jugglers  and  minstrels  pressed  into  the  company 
of  such  as  we  without  permission  ?" 

"  So  please  you,"  said  the  man,  "  my  instant  business 
was  not  with  your  reverend  lordship,  but  with  my  lord 
the  Constable,  to  whom  I  will  hope  that  my  good  news 
may  atone  for  my  evil  apparel." 

"  Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  live  ?"  said  the  Con- 
stable eagerly. 

"  And  is  like  to  live,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man — 
*'  a  favourable  crisis  (so  the  leeches  call  it)  hatli  taken 
place  in  his  disorder,  and  they  are  no  longer  under  any 
apprehensions  for  his  life." 

'*  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  so  much 
mercy !"  said  the  Constable. 

"  Amen,  amen!"  replied  the  Archbishop  solemnly  ; — 
"  About  what  period  did  this  blessed  change  take  place  ?" 

'^  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, "  a  soft  sleep  fell  on  the  sick  youth,  like  dew 
upon  a  parched  field  in  summer — he  breathed  freely — 
the  burning  heat  abated — and,  as  I  said,  the  leeches  no 
longer  fear  for  his  life." 

"  Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Constable  ?"  said  the 
Bishop  with  exultation — "  even  then  you  stooped  to 
those  councils  which  Heaven  suggested  through  the 
meanest  of  its  servants !  But  two  words  avouching  pen- 
itence— ^but  one  brief  prayer — and  some  kind  saint  has 
interceded  for  an  instant  hearing,  and  a  liberal  granting 
of  thy  petition.  Noble  Hu^o,"  he  continued,  grasping 
his  hand  in  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  ''  surely  Heaven 
designs  to  work  high  things  by  the  hand  of  him  whose 
faults  are  thus  readily  forgiven — whose  prayer  is  thus  in- 
stantly heard.  For  this  shall  Te  DeurA  Laudamus  be 
5aid  in  each  church,  and  each  convent  of  Gloucester,  ere 
die  world  be  a  day  older." 
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The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps  less 
able  to  perceiYB  an  especial  providence  in  his  nephew's 
recovery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  messenger  of  the 
good  tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  purse. 
-  "  I  thank  you,  noble  lord,"  said  the  man  ;  "but  if  I 
stoop  to  pick  up  this  taste  of  your  bounty,  it  is  only  to 
restore  it  again  to  the  donor." 

"  How  now,  sir  ?"  said  the  Constable,  "  roethinks  thy 
coat  seems  not  so  well  lined  as  needs  make  thee  spurn 
at  such  a  euerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  messenger,  "  must  not  close  his  net  upon  sparrows — ^I 
have  a  greater  boon  to  ask  of  your  lordship,  and  there- 
fore I  decline  your  present  gratuity." 

"  A  greater  boon,  ah  !"  said  the  Constable, — "  I  am 
no  knight-errant,  to  bind  myself  by  promise  to  grant  it  ere 
I  know  its  import ;  but  do  thou  come  to  my  pavilion  to- 
morrow, and  thou  wilt  not  find  me  unwilling  to  do  what 
is  reason." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Prelate,  and  returned 
homeward,  failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodging  as  he 
passed,  where  he  received  the  same  pleasant  assurances 
which  had  been  communicated  by  the  messenger  of  the 
particoloured  mantle. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  was  a  minstrel — in  his  nMx>d 

-Was  wisdom,  mix'd  with  folly ; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good. 
But  wild  and  fierce  among  the  rade, 

And  jovial  with  the  jolly. 

Archibald  Armstrovo. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  na- 
ture 80  interesting,  and  latterly  so  harassing,  that  the 
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Constable  felt  weary,  as  after  a  severely  contested  battle- 
field, and  slept  soundly  until  the  earliest  beams  of  dawn 
saluted  him  through  the  opening  of  the  tent.  It  was 
then  that,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  satisfaction, 
he  began  to  review  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  condition  since  the  preceding  morning.  He  had  then 
arisen  an  ardent  bridegroom^  anxious  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fair  bride,  and  scrupulous  about  his  dress 
and  appointments,  as  if  he  had  been  as  young  in  years 
as  in  hopes  and  wishes.  This  was  over,  and  he  had 
now  before  him  the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed 
for  a  term  of  years,  even  before  wedlock  had  united  them 
indissolubly,  and  of  reflecting  that  she  was  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  which  assail  female  constancy  in  a  sitpa- 
tion  thus  critical.  When  fhe  immediate  anxiety  for  his 
nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  he 
had  been  something  hasty  in  listening  to  the  arguments 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  believing  that  Damian's  death  or 
recovery  depended  upon  his  own  accomplishing,  to  die 
letter,  and  without  delay  his  vow  for  the  Holy  Land. 
"  How  many  princes  and  kings,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  have  assumed  the  cross,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it, 
yet  lived,  and  died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustain- 
ing such  a  visitation  as  that  witli  which  Baldwin  threat- 
ened me  ;  and  in  what  case  or  particular  did  such  men 
deserve  more  indulgence  than  I  ?  But  the  die  is  now 
cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether  my  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  has  saved  the  life  of  ray 
nephew,  or  whether  I  have  not  fallen,  as  laymen  are 
wont  to  fall,  whenever  there  is  an  encounter  of  wits  be- 
twixt them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I  would  to  God 
it  may  prove  otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my  sword  as 
heaven's  champion,  I  might  the  better  expect  heaven's  pro- 
tection for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave  behind  me." 
As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he  heard 
the  warders  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  challenge  some 
one  whose  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  it.  The  , 
persoa  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  preseotly  after 
19     roL.  I. 
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was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote,  (a  small  species  of  lut^,) 
the  strings  of  which  were  managed  by  means  of  a  smaU 
wheel.  After  a  short  prelude,  a  manly  voice,  of  good 
compass,  sung  verses,  which,  translated  into  modem  lan- 
guage, might  run  nearly  thus  : 

L 

"  Soldier,  wake — the  day  is  peeping^. 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflectedt>n  theiiill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  promise  fiiture  story 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  fbeman's  terror, 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

n. 

"  Arm  and  up— the  morning  beam 
Hnth  call'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  caird  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tdmes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harrest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  focman's  terror 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

m. 

"  Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 

Mor6  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  ; 

Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 

Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream  : 

Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 

Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled  ; 

Andeach  iseagerer  in  hisaim  * 

Than  be  who  barters  life  for  fame. 

Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  ! 

Be  thy  bright  shield  the  mommg's  mirror." 

When  the  song  was  finished,  tlie  Constable  heard  some 
talking  without,  and  presently  Philip  Guarine  entercc, 
the  pavilion  to  tell  that  a  person,  come  hither  as  he  said 
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by  the  Constable's  appointment,  waited  permission  to 
speak  with  him. 

"By  ray  appointment?"  said  De  Lacy;  "admit 
him  immediately." 

The  messenger  of  the  preceding  evening  entered  the 
tent,  holding  in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and  feather,  in 
the  other  the  rote  on  which  he  had  been  just  playmg. 
His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting  of  more  than  one 
nner  dress  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  brightest  and 
richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so  as  to  contrast  with  each 
other — ^the  upper  garment  was  a  very  short  Norman  cloak 
of  bright  green.  An  embroidered  girdle  sustained,  in 
lieu  of  offensive  weapons,  an  inkhorn  with  its  appurte- 
nances on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  a  knife  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed  to  intimate  that  he 
had  arrived  to  a  certain  rank  in  his  profession ;  for  the 
Joyous  Science,  as  the  profession  of  minstrelsy  was  term- 
ed, had  its  various  ranks,  like  the  degrees  in  the  church 
and  in  chivalry.  The  features  and  manners  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and  habit ; 
for,  as  the  latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  the  former  had 
a  cast  of  gravity,  and  ahnost  of  sternness,  which,  unless 
when  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  poetical  and  mu- 
sical exertions,  seemed  rather  to  indicate  deep  reflection, 
than  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  observation  which  char- 
acterized most  of  his  brethren.  His  countenance,  though 
not  handsome,  had  therefore  something  in  it  striking  and 
impressive,  even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  particol- 
oured hues,  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments  ;  and 
the  Constable  felt  something  inclined  to  patronize  him, 
as  he  said,  "  Good  morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  morning  greeting  ;  it  was  well  sung  and  well  meant, 
for  when  we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink  him  how  time 
passes,  we  do  him  the  credit  of  supposing  that  he  can 
employ  to  advantage  that  flitting  treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  to  pause 
and  make  an  effort  ere  he  replied,  "  My  intentions,  at 
least,  were  good,  when  I  ventured  to  disturb  my  lord  thus 
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early  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  boldness  hath  not 
been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

"  True,"  said  the  Constable,  "  you  had  a  boon  to  ask 
of  me.  Be  speedy,  and  say  thy  request — my  leisure  is 
short." 

"  It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy  Land, 
my  lord,"  said  the  man. 

"  Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant,  my  friend," 
answered  De  Lacy-^"  Thou  art  a  minstrfel,  art  thou  not?" 

"  An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  my 
lord,"  said  the  musician  ;  "  yet  let  me  say  for  myself, 
that  I  will  not  yield  to  the  king  of  minstrels,  Geoffrey 
Rudel,  though  the  King  of  England  hath  given  him  four 
•manors  for  one  song.  I  would  be  wilhng  to  contend  with 
him  in  romance,  lay,  or  fable,  were  the  judge  to  be  King 
Henry  himself." 

"  You  have  your  own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said  De 
Lacy  ;  "  nevertheless,  Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goest  not  with 
me.  The  Crusade  has  been  already  too  much  encum- 
bered by  men  of  thy  idle  profession  ;  and  if  tliou  dost 
add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not  be  under  my  pi^tedtion. 
I  am  too  old  to  be  charmed  by  thy  art,  charm  thou  never 
so  wisely."' 

"  He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for  and  to  win  the 
love  of  beauty,"  said  the  minstrel,  but  in  a  submissive 
tone,  as  if  fearing  his  freedom  might  give  offence,  "  should 
not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel  thecharms  of  minstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  insensible  to  the  flattery 
which  assigned  to  him  the  character  of  a  younger  gallant. 
"  Thou  art  a  jester,"  he  said,  "  I  warrant  me,  in  addition 
to  thy  other  qualities?'' 

"  No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  our 
profession  which  I  have  for  some  time  renounced — my 
fortunes  have  put  me  out  of  tune  for  jesting." 

"  Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  "  if  thou  hast 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply 
with  the  rules  of  a  family  so  strictly  ordered  as  mine, 
it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better  than  I  thought. 
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What  is  thy  name  and  country  ?     thy  speech,  methinksi 
sounds  somewhat  foreign." 

"  I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry  shores 
of  Morbihan  ;  and  hence  my  tongue  hath  some  touch  of 
my  country  speech.     My  name  is  Renault  Vidal." 

^'  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Constable, 
"  thou  shalt  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  orders  to  the 
master  of  my  household  to  have  thee  attired  something 
according  to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly  guise  than 
thou  now  appearest  in.  Dost  thou  understand  the  use 
of  a  weapon  .^" 

"  Indifferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armorican ;  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he  drew  it, 
and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the  Constable's  body 
as  he  sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started  up,  crying  "  Vil- 
lain, forbear !" 

"  La  you  !  noble  sir,"  replied  Vidal,  lowering  with 
all  submission  the  point  of  his  weapon — "  I  have  already 
given  you  a  proof  of  sleight  which  has  alarmed  even  your 
experience — ^I  have  an  hundred  other  besides." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed  at 
having  shown  himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and  lively 
action  of  the  juggler ;  "  but  I  love  not  jesting  with  edge 
toob,  and  have  too  much  to  do  with  sword  and  sword- 
blows  in  earnest,  to  toy  with  them  ;  so  I  pray  you  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this,  but  call  me  my  squire  and  my 
chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to  array  me  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed,  it  was 
the  Constable's  intention  to  visit  the  Lady  Abbess,  and 
communicate,  with  the  necessary  precautions  and  quali- 
fications, the  altered  relations  in  which  he  was  placed 
towards  her  niece,  by  the  resolution  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  of  departing  for  the  Crusade  before  ac- 
complishing his  marriage,  in  the  terms  of  the  pre-con- 
tract already  entered  into.  He  was  conscious  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  good  lady  to  this 
change  of  measures,  and  he  delayed  sometime  ere  he 
could  tiunk  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  and 
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sodening  the  unpleasant  intelligence.  An  interval  was 
also  spent  in  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  whose  state  of  con« 
valescence  continued  to  be  as  favourable,  as  if  in  truth  it 
had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Constable's 
having  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  proceed- 
ed to  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But  she 
had  been  already  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  he  came  to  communicate,  by  a  still  earlier  visit 
from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself.  The  Primate 
had  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  on  tliis  occasion, 
conscious  that  his  success  of  the  evening  before  must 
have  placed  the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with 
the  relations  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  willing,  by  his 
countenance^  and  authority,  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
might  ensue.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have  left  Hugo  de 
Lacy  to  plead  his  own  cause  ;  for  the  Abbess,  though 
she  listened  to  the  communication  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  drew 
consequences  from  the  Constable's  change  of  resolution 
which  the  Primate  had  not  expected.  She  ventured  to 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment  of  his 
vows,  but  strongly  argued  that  the  contract  with  her  niece 
should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each  party  left  at  lib- 
erty to  form  a  new  choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to 
dazzle  the  Abbess  with  the  future  honours  to  be  won  by 
the  Constable  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  tlie  splendour  of 
which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady  alone,  but  te  all  in  the 
remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with  her.  AH 
his  eloquence  was  to  no  purpose,  tliough  upon  so  favour- 
ite a  topic  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost. '  The  Abbess^ 
it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after  his  argu-t 
ments  had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to  consider 
bow  she  should  intimate,  in  a  suitable  and  reverent  man- 
ner, that  children,  the  usual  attendants  of  an  happy  union, 
and  the  existence  of  which  she  looked  to  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  house  of  her  father  and  brother,  could  not 
be  hoped  for  with  any  probability,  unless  the  pre-con- 
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tract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and  the  residence  of 
the  married  parties  in  the  same  conixtry.  She  therefore 
insisted,  that  tlie  Constable  having  altered  his  intentions 
in  this  most  important  particular,  the  fian^ailles  should 
be  entirely  abrogated  and  set  aside  ;  and  she  demanded 
of  the-  Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  bridegroom's  execution  of  his 
original  purpose,  he  should  now  assist  with  his  influence 
wholly  to  dissolve  an  engagement  which  had  been  thus 
materially  innovated  upon.* 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  oc- 
casioned De  Lacy's  breach  of  contract,  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent  consequen- 
ces so  disagreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolution  of  an 
engagement  in  which  his  interest  and  inclinations  were 
alike  concerned.  He  reproved  the  Lady  Abbess  for  the 
carnal  and  secular  views  which  she,  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and 
concerning  the  interest  of  her  house.  He  even  upbraid- 
ed her  with  sel6shly  preferring  the  continuation  of  the 
line  of  Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be  avenged 
of  the  short-sighted  and  merely  human  policy,  which 
postponed  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  those  of  an 
mdividual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  Prelate  took  his  depar- 
ture, leaving  the  Abbess  highly  incensed,  tliough  she 
prudently  forebore  returning  any  irreverent  answer  to 
his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  the 
Constable  himself,  when,  with  some  embarrassment,  he 
proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  necessity  of  his  present 
departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dignity  ; 
her  ample  black  robe  and  scapular  seeming,  as  it  were, 
to  swell  out  in  yet  prouder  folds  as  she  listened  to  the  rea- 
sons and  the  emergencies  which  compelled  the  Constable 
of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage,  which  he  avowed  was 
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the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  until  after  his  return  from 
tlie  Crusade,  for  which  he  was  about  to  set  fortli. 

"  Melhinks,"  replied  llie  Abbess,  with  much  coldness, 
*^  if  this  communication  is  meant  for  earnest, — and  it 
were  no  fit  business — I  myself  eo  fit  person — for  jesting 
with, — raethinks  the  Constable's  resolution  should  have 
been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday,  before  the  JiangailU^ 
had  united  his  troth  witli  tliat  of  Eveline  Berenger,  un- 
der expectations  very  different  from  those  which  ne  now 
announces." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reverend 
lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  had  not  then  the  slightest 
thought  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  take  a  step  no 
less  dbtressing  to  me,  than^  as  I  see  with  pain^  it  is  un- 
pleasing  to  you." 

"  I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the  Abbess,  "  the 
cogent  reasons,  which,  existing  as  they  must  have  done 
yesterday,  have  neveriherless  delayed  thehr  operation 
until  to-day." 

"  I  own,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "  that  I  enter- 
tained too  ready  hopes  of  obtaining  a  remission  from  my 
vow,  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath,  in  his  zeal 
for  Heaven's  service,  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse  me." 

"  At  least,  then,"  said  tlie  Abbess,  veiling  her  re- 
sentment under  the  appearance  of  extreme  coldness, 
^  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  justice  to  place  us  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  we  stood  yesterday  morning  ; 
and,  by  joining  with  my  niece  and  her  friends  in  desir- 
ing the  abrogation  of  a  marriage  contract,  entered  into 
with  very  different  views  from  those  which  you  now 
entertain,  put  a  young  person  in  that  state  of  liberty  of 
which  she  is  at  present  deprived  by  her  contract  with 
you?'' 

"  Ah,  madam  !"  said  the  Constable,  "  what  do  yoa 
tsk  of  me  ?  and  in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indifferent  do 

iou  demand  me  to  resign  h6pcs,  the  dearest  which  my 
osom  ever  entertained  since  the  life-blood  warmed  it !" 
"  I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to  such 
feelings,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Abbess  ;  "  but  raethinks 
the  prospects  which  could  be  so  easily  adjourned  for 
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years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  furtlier  self- 
control,  be  altogether  abandoned." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation^  nor  did 
he  answer  until  after  a  considerable  pause.  "  If  your 
niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which  you  have 
expressed,  I  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or 
perhaps  to  myself,  desire  to  retain  that  interest  in  her, 
which  our  solemn  espousals  have  given  me.  But  I  must 
know  my  doom  from  her  own  lips  ;  and  if  it  is  as  severe 
as  that  which  your  expressions  lead  n\e  to  fear,  1  will  go 
to  Palestine  the  better  soldier  of  Heaven,  that  1  shall 
have  little  left  on  earth  that  can  interest  me." 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called  on  her 
Praecentrix,  and  desired  her  to  command  her  niece's  at- 
tendance immediately.  The  Praecentrix  bowed  rever- 
ently, and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  wheth- 
er the  Lady  Eveline  hath  been  possessed  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occasioned  this  unhappy  alteration  in 
my  purpose  ?" 

"  I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her,  from  point  to 
point,"  said  the  Abbess,  *'  even  as  it  was  explained  to 
me  this  morning  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  (for  with 
him  I  have  already  spoken  upon  the  subject,)  and  con- 
firmed but  now  by  your  lordship's  own  mouth." 

"  I  am  Httle  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, "  for  having  forestalled  my  excuses  in  the  quarter 
where  it  was  most  important  for  me  that  they  should  be 
accurately  stated,  and  favourably  received." 

"  That,"  said  the  Abbess,  "  is  but  an  item  of  the  ac- 
count bet^vixt  you  and  the  Prelate, — it  concerns  not  us." 

"  Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  Pe  Lacy, 
without  taking  offence  at  the  dryness  of  the  Abbess's 
manner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most  unhap- 
py change  of  circumstances  without  emotion, — I  would 
say  without  displeasure  ?" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Abbess,  "  and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a 
breach  of  faith,  or  to  contemn  it — never  to  grieve  over  it. 
What  my  niece  may  do  in  this  ca'^c,  1  know  not.     I  am 
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a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the  world,  and 
would  advise  peace  and  Christian  forgiveness,  A\'ith  a 
proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unworthy  treatment 
which  she  has  received.  She  has  followers  and  vassals, 
and  friends,  doubtless,  and  advisers,  who  may  not,  in 
blinded  zeal  for  worldly  honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit 
down  slightly  with  this  injury,  but  desire  she  should 
rather  appeal  to  the  King,  or  to  the  arnis  of  her  father's 
followers,  unless  her  liberty  is  restored  to  her  by  the 
surrender  of  the  contract  into  which  she  has  been  en- 
ticed.— But  she  comes  to  answer  for  herself." 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  Rose's  arm. 
She  had  l^d  aside  mourning  since  the  ceremony  of  the 
Jiangailhsy  and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  white  with  an 
upper  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her  head  was  covered  with 
a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as  to  float  about  her  like 
the  misty  cloud  usually  painted  around  the  countenance 
of  a  seraph.  But  the  face  of  Eveline,  though  in  beauty 
not  unworthy  one  of  this  angelic  order,  was  at  present 
far  from  resembling  that  of  a  seraph  in  tranquillity  of  ex- 
pression. Her  limbs  trembled,  her  cheeks  were  pale, 
the  tinge  of  red  around  tlie  eyehds  expressed  recent 
tears ;  yet  amidst  these  natural  signs  of  distress  and  un- 
certainty, there  was  an  air  of  profoimd  resignation — a 
resolution  to  discharge  her  duty  in  every  emergence, 
reigning  in  the  solemn  expression  of  her  eye  and  eye- 
brow, and  showing  her  prepared  to  govern  the  agitation 
which  she  could  not  entirely  subdue.  And  so  well  were 
these  opposing  qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution  mingled 
on  her  cheek,  that  Eveline,  in  the  utmost  pride  of  her 
beauty  never  looked  more  fascinating  than  at  tliat  instant ; 
and  Hugo  de  Lacy,  hitherto  rather  an  unimpassioned 
lover,  stood  in  her  presence  with  fcelmgs  as  if  all  the 
exaggerations  of  romance  were  realized,  and  his  mistress 
were  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he 
was  to  receive  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the 
warrior  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  the 
"hand  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gave  to  him,  press- 
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cd  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  and  ere  he  parted  with  it,  moist- 
ened it  with  one  of  the  few  tears  which  he  was  ever  known 
to  shed.  But,  although  surprised,  and  carried  out  of 
his  character  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  regained  his  com- 
posure on  observing  that  the  Abbess  regarded  his  humil- 
iation, if  it  can  be  so  termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
and  he  entered  on  his  defence  before  Eveline  with  a  man- 
ly earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fervour,  nor  free  from  agita- 
tion, yet  made  in  a  tone  of  firmness  and  pride,  which 
seemed  assumed  to  meet  and  control  that  of  the  offended 
Abbess. 

"  Lady,'*  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "  you  have 
heard  from  the  venerable  Abbess  in  what  unhappy  posi- 
tion I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the  rigour  of 
the  Archbishop— perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  by  his  jusf 
though  severe  interpretation  of  my  engagement  in  the 
Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  this  has  been  stated 
with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable  lady  ;  but  as  1  must ' 
no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let  me  fear  whether  she 
has  done  me  justice  in  her  cdmmentary  upon  the  unhap- 
py necessity  which  must  presently  compel  me  to  leave 
tny  country,  and  with  my  country  to  forego — at  best  to 
postpone — ^the  fairest  hopes  which  man  ever  entertained. 
The  venerable  lady  hath  upbraided  me,  tliat  being  my- 
self the  cause  that  the  execution  of  yesterday's  contract 
is  postponed,  I  would  fain  keep  it  suspended  over  your 
head  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  No  one  resigns 
willingly  such  rights  as  yesterday  gave  me ;  and,  let  me 
speak  a  boastful  word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to  man 
of  woman  born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against  all 
comers,  with  grinded  sword  and  sharp  spear,  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set,  for  three  days'  space.  But  what  I  would 
retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  am  willing  to 
renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as  the  betrothed  of 
De  Lacy,  you  may  command  my  assistance  to  have  the 
contract  annulled,  and  make  some  more  fortunate  man 
happy." 
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He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being 
overpowered  again  by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so  new 
lo  his  steady  nature,  that  he  blushed  to  give  way  to  them. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took  the  word. 
*  Kinswoman,"  she  said,  "  you  hear  that  the  generosity 
—or  the  justice — of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  proposes, 
in  consequence  of  his  departure  upon  a  distant  and  peri- 
lous expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered  into  upon  the 
specific  and  precise  understanding  that  he  was  to  remain 
in  England  for  its  fulfilment.  You  cannot,  methinks, 
hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom  which  he  offers  you, 
with  thanks  for  his  bounty.  For  ray  part,  I  will  reserve 
mine  own  until  I  shall  see  that  your  joint  apphcation  is 
sufficient  to  win  to  your  purpose  his  grace  of  Canterbur)', 
%who  may  again  interfere  with  the  actions  of  his  friend 
the  Lord  Constable,  over  whom  he  has  already  exerted 
so  much  influence — for  tlie  weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spirit- 
ual concerns." 

"  If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  lady,"  said  the ' 
Constable,  "  that  1  have  any  purpose  of  sheltering  myself 
behind  the  Prelate's  authority,  to  avoid  doing  that  which  I 
proclaim  my  readiness,  though  not  my  willingness,  to  do,  I 
can  only  say,  that  you  are  the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith 
of  Hugh  de  Lacy." — And  while  the  proud  Baron  thus  ad- 
dressed a  female  and  a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent 
his  eye  from, sparkling,  and  his  cheek  from  flushing. 

"  My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman,"  said  Eve- 
line, sQmmoning  together  her  resolution,  "  and  you,  my 
good  lord,  be  not  offended  if  1  pray  you  not  to  increase 
by  groundless  suspicions  and  hasty  resentments  your 
difficulties  and  mine.  My  lord,  the  obligations  which  I 
lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can  never  discharge,  since 
they  comprehend  fortune,  life,  and  honour.  Know  that, 
in  my  anguish  of  n^ind,  when  besieged  by  tlie  Welch  in 
my  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  the  Vir- 
gin, that  (my  honour  safe)  I  would  place  myself  at  the 
disposal  of  him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  as  her 
instrument  to  relieve  me  from  yonder  4iour  of  agony. 
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lo  giving  me  a  deliverer,  she  gave  me  a  master  ;  nor 
could  I  desire  a  more  noble  one  tlian  Hugo  de  Lacy.'' 

'*  Crod  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speakmg 
eagerly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  his  resolu.tion  should  faU 
him  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  uttered,  '^  that  I 
should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself 
in  thfe  extremity  of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any  reso- 
lution in  my  favour  which  can  put  force  on  your  own 
inclinations !" 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressmg  her  ap- 
plause of  this  sentiment,  declaring  it  was  spoken  like  a 
Norman  gentleman ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  her  eyes 
turned  towards  her  niece  seemed  to  exhort  her  to  be- 
ware how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  candour  of  De 
Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie 
ground,  and  a  slight  colour  overspreading  her  face,  to  state 
her  own  sentiments,  without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of 
any  one.  "  I  will  own,  noble  sir,"  she  said,  "  diat  when 
your  valour  had  rescued  me  from  approaching  destruc- 
tion, I  could  have  wished — honouring  and  respecting  you, 
as  I  had  done  your  late  friend  my  excellent  father — 
that  you  could  ^have  accepted  a  daughter's  service  from 
roe*  I  do  not  pretend* entirely  to  have  surmounted  tliese 
sentiments,  although  I  have  combated  them,  as  being  un- 
worthy of  me,  and  ungrateful  to  you.  But  from  the 
moment  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  claim  on 
this  poor  hand,  I  have  studiously  examined  my  senti- 
ments towards  you,  and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make 
them  coincide  with  my  duty,  that  I  may  call  myself  as- 
sured that  De  Lacy  would  not  find  in  Eveline  Berengqi 
an  indifferent,  far  less  an  unworthy,  bride.  In  this,  sir, 
you  may  boldly  confide,  whether  the  union  you  have 
sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed  till  a  longer 
season.  Still  farther,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  post- 
ponement of  these  nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
t^ian  their  immediate  accomplishment.  I  am  at  present 
very  young,  and  totally  inexperienced.  Two  or  ilirce 
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years  will,  I  trust,  render  me  yet  more  worthy  the  regard 
of  a  man  of  honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  however  cold  and 
^qualified,  De  Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to  restrain 
his  transports  as  formerly  to  moderate  his  agitation. 

"  Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness  !"  he  said,  kneeling 
once  more,  and  again  possessing  himself  of  her  hand, 
"  perhaps  I  ought  in  honour  to  resign  voluntarily  those 
hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish  from  me  forcibly.  But 
who  could  be  capable  of  such  unrelenting  magrianimity  ? 
— Let  me  hope  that  my  devoted  attachment — that  which 
you  shall  hear  of  me  when  at  a  distance — that  which  you 
shall  know  of  me  when  near  you — ^may  give  to  your 
sentiments  a  more  tender  warmth  than  they  now  ex- 
press ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  blame  me  not  that  I  ac- 
cept your  plighted  faith  anew,  under  the  conditions  which 
you  attach  to  it.  I  am  conscious  my  wooing  has  been  too 
late  in  life  to  expect  the  animated  returns  proper  to  youth- 
ful passion — Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with 
those  calmer  sentiments  which  make  life  happy,  though 
they  cannot  make  passion  rapturous.  Your  hand  remains 
in  my  grasp,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my  pressure— Can 
it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  Jips  have  said  ?" 

"  Never,  noble  De  Lacy  !'*  said^  Eveline,  with  mote 
animation  than  she  had  yet  expressed  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  tone  was  at  length  sufficiently  encouraging,  since 
her  lover  was  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  themselves 
for  guarantee. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect,  that, 
after  having  received  this  pledge  of  fidelity,  he  turned 
to  conciliate  and  to  appease  the  offended  Abbess.  **  I 
trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will  resume 
your  former  kind  thoughts  of  me,  which  I  am  aware  were 
only  interrupted  by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest 
of  her  who  should  be  dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope 
that  I  may  leave  this  fair  flower  under  protection  of  the 
honoured  lady  who  is  her  next  in  blood,  happy  and  se- 
cure as  she  must  ever  be,  while  listening  to  your  coun- 
sels, and  residing  within  these  sacred  walls." 
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But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  a  compliment,  which  perhaps  it  had  been 
better  policy  to  have  delayed  till  a  calmer  season.  *'  My 
lord,''  she  said,  '^  and  you,  fair  kinswomqn,  you  ought 
needs  to  be  aware  how  little  my  counsels — ^not  frequent- 
ly given  where  they  are  unwillingly  listened  to-^-can  be 
of  avail  to  those  embarked  in  worldly  affairs.  I  am  a 
woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  solitude,  and  seclusion — 
to  the  service,  in  brief,  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Benedict. 
1  have  been  already  censured  by  my  superior  because  I 
have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece,  mixed  more  deeply  in 
secalar  affiurs  than  became  the  head  of  a  convent  of  re- 
closes— I  will  merit  no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account ; 
nor  can  you  expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's  daughter, 
unfettered  by  worldly  ties,  had  been  the  welcome  sharer 
of  my  poor  solitude.  But  this  chouse  is  too  mean  for 
the  residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron ; 
nor  do  I,  in  my  lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness 
to  exercise  over  such  a  one  that  authority,  which  must 
belong  to  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects. 
The  grave  tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  con- 
templation to  which  the  females  of  this  house  are  devot- 
ed," continued  the  Abbess,  with  increasing  heat  and  ve- 
hemence, ^'  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  connex- 
ions, be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose  thou^ts 
must  needs  be  on  the  worldly  toys  of  love  and  marriage." 

^*  I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the 
Constable,  in  his  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure,  "  that 
a  richly-dowered  maiden,  unwedded,  and  unlikely  to  wed, 
were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome  inmate  to  the  convent, 
than  one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the  world,  and 
whose  wedth  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  House's  reve- 
nues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury  in  this  hastf 
insinuation,  and  it  only  went  to  confirm  her  purpose  of 
rejecting  all  charge  of  her  niece  durmg  his  absence. 
She  WIS  in  truth  as  disinterested  as  haughty ;  and  her 
onfy  reason   for  anger  against  her  niece  was,  that  hei 
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i>dyice  had  not  been  adopted  without  liesitation,  although 
the  matter  regarded  Eveline's  happiiiess  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confirmed  her 
in  the  resolution  which  she  had  already,  and  hastily 
adopted.  "  May  Heaven  forgive  you,  sir  knight,"  she 
replied,  "  your  injurious  thoughts  of  his  servants  !  It  is 
indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  you  do  penance  in 
the  Holy  Land,  having  such  rash  judgments  to  repent  of. 
—For- you,  my  niece,  you  cannot  want  that  hospitality, 
which,  without  verifying,  or  seeming  to  verify,  unjust  sus- 
picions, I  cannot  now  grant  to  you,  while  you  have,  in 
your  kinswoman  of  Baldringham,  a  secular  relation,  whose 
nearness  of  blood  approaches  mine,  and  who  may  open 
ber  gates  to  you  without  incurring  the  unworthy  censure, 
that  she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  your  cost." 

The  Constable  saw.  the  deadly  paleness  which  came 
over  Eveline^  cheek  at  tliis  proposal,  and,  witiiout  know«- 
bg  the  cause  of  her  repugnance,  he  hastened  to  relieve 
lier  from  the  apprehensions  which  she  seemed  evidently 
to  entertain.  '♦  No,*  reverend  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  since 
you  so  harshly  reject  tlie  care  of  your  kinswoman,  she 
shall  not  be  a  burden  to  any  of  her  other  relatives. 
While  Hi>go  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant  castles,  and  many 
a  manor  besides,  to  maintain  fire  upon  their  hearths,  his 
betrothed  bride  shall  burden  no  one  with  her  society, 
who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  honour  ; 
and  methinks  1  were  much  poorer  than  Heaven  hath 
made  me,  could  I  not  furnish  friends  and  followers  suf* 
ficient  to  serve,  obey,  and  protect  her." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering  from  the  de- 
jection into  which  slie  had  been  thrown  by  the  unkind- 
ness  of  her  relative ;  "  since  some  unhappy  destiny 
separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my  father's  sister,  to 
whom  I  could  so  securely  have  resigned  myself,  I  will 
neither  apply  for  shelter  to  any  more  distant  relation, 
nor  accept  of  that  which  you,  my  lord,  so  generously 
offer ;  since  my  domg  so  might  excite  harsh,  and,  I  am 
sure,  undeserved  reproaches,  against  her  by  whom  I  was  - 
driven  to  choose  a  less  advisable  dwelling-place.     I  have 
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made  my  resolution.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one  frieokl 
left,  but  she  is  a  powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect 
me  against  the  particular  evil  fate  which  seems  to  follow 
roe,  as  well  as  against  the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life.'' 

*'  The  Queen,  I  suppose  f"  said  the  Abbess,  interrupt- 
ing her  impatiently. 

^*  The  Queen  of  Heaven  !  venerable  kinswoman,"  an- 
swered Eveline  ;  ^'  Our  Lady  of  the  CTarde  Doloureuse, 
ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  lately  my  especial 
guardian  and  protectress.  Methinks,  sinoe  the  vowed 
votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me,  it  is  to  her  holy  pat- 
roness whom  I  ought  to  apply  for  succour." 

The  veneraUe  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  unawares 
by  this  answer,  pronounced  the  interjection  ^'Umph  !"  in 
a  tone  better  befitting  a  Lollard  or  an  Iconoclast,  than  a 
Catholic  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Be- 
renger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abbess's  hereditary  devotion 
te  t^e  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  much  decayed 
since  she  had  known  the  full  merits  of  another  gifted 
image,  the  property  of  her  own  convent. 

RecoHecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silent, 
while  the  Constable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welch,  as 
what  might  possibly  again  render  the  abode  of  his  betroth- 
ed bride  at  the  Crarde  Doloureuse  as  perilous  as  she  had  on 
a  former  occasion  found  it.  To  this  Eveline  replied,  by 
Wminding  him  of  the  great  strength  of  her  native  fortress 
•^-4he  various  sieges  which  it  had  withstood — and  the  im- 
portant circumstance,  that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it  was 
only  endangered,  because,  in  compliance  with  a  pomt  of 
honour,  her  father  Rayifnond  had  sallied  out  with  ihe  gar- 
rison, and  fought  at  disadvantage  a  battle  under  the  walk. 
She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  for  die  ConstdMe 
to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers,  a  senescbiil 
of  such  approved  prudence  and  valour,  as  might  insufe 
the  safety  of  the  place,  and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the  Abbess 
rose,  and,  pleading  her  total  inability  to  give  counsel  In 
secular  aiSairs,  and  the  rules  -f  her  order,  which  called 
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her,  as  she  said^ with  a  heightened  colour  and  raised  voice, 
"  to  the  simple  and  peaceful  discharge  of  her  conventual 
duties,"  she  left  the  betrothed  parties  in  the  locutory, 
or  parlour,  without  any  coropany,  save  Rose,  who  pru- 
dently remained  at  some  distance. 
•  The  issue  of  their  pri\fate  conference  seemed  agree- 
able to  both  ;  and  wljen  Eveline  told  Rose  that  they  were 
to  return  presently  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  under  a 
sufficient  escort,  and  were  to  remain  there  during  tlie  pe- 
riod of  the  Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion, which  her  follower  had  not  heard  her  make  use  of  for 
many  days.  She  spoke  also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind 
acquiescence  of  the  Constable  in  her  wishes,  and  of  his 
whole  conduct,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  approaching 
to  a  more  tender  feeling. 

"  And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  if  you  wHI 
speak  unfd^edly,  you  must,  I  am  convinced,  allow  that 
you  look  upon  tliis  interval  of  years,  interposed  betwixt 
your  contract  and  your  marriage,  rather  aa  a  respite  than 
in  any  other  light." 

*.' I  confess  itfc"  said  Eveline,  "  nor  have  I  concealed 
from  my  future  lord  that  such  are  my  feelings,  ungra- 
cious as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my  youth,  Rose, 
my  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the  duties  of 
De  Lacy's  wife.  Then  those  evil  auguries  hang  strange- 
ly about  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one  kinswoman,  expel- 
led almost  from  the  roof  of  another,  I  seem  to  mys(*.lf,  at 
present,  a  creature  who  must  carry  distress  with  her, 
pass  where  she  will.  This  evil  hour,  and,  what  is  mcu-e, 
the  apprehensions  of  it,  will  give  way  to  time.  When  I 
shall  hav^  attained  tl>e  age  of  twenty.  Rose,  I  shall  be  a 
fuU-growD  woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger  strong 
within  me,  to  overcome  those  doubts  and  tremors  which 
ngitate  the  girl  of  seventeen." 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  mistress,"  answered  Rose,  "  may 
God  and  our  Lady  of  tlie  Garde  Doloureuse  guide  all 
for  the  best ! — But  I  would  tliat  this  contract  had  not 
taktm  place,  or^  havuig  taken  place,  tliat  it  could  have 
been  fulfilled  by  your  immediate  union." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  King  called  down  bis  merry-men  «11, 

By  one,  and  by  two,  and  three  ; 
Ear]  Marslial  was  wout  to  be  the  foremost  man, 

But  the  hindmost  man  was  he. 

Old  ^Ballad. 

If  tbe  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased  from 
her  private  interview  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  Constable  arose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  rapture  Uian 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or  expressing ;  and  it  was 
augmented  by  a  visit  of  the  leeches  who  attended  his 
nephew,  from  whom  he  received  a  minute  and  particular 
account  of  his  present  disorder,  with  ervery  assurance  of  a 
speedy  recovery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the 
convents  and  to  the  poor,  masses  to  he  said,  and  tapers 
to  be  lighted.  He  visited  the  Archbishop,  and  received 
from  him  his  full  approbation  of  the  course  which  he 
pn^posed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that  out  of  the 
pieoary  power  which  he  held  from  the  Pope,  the  Prelate 
was  willing,  in  consideration  of  his  instant  obedience,  to 
limit  his  stay  m  the  Holy  Land  to  the  term  of  three  years, 
to  become  current  from  his  leaving  Britain,  and  to  in- 
clode  the  space  necessary  for  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  Indeed,  having  succeeded  in  the  main  point, 
the  Archbishop  judged  it  wise  to  concede  every  inferior 
consideration  to  a  person  of  the  Constable's  rank  and 
character,  whose  good-will  to  the  proposed  expedition 
was  perhaps  as  essential  to  its  success  as  his  bodily  pres- 
ence. 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion  highly 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  extricated  him- 
self from  those  difficulties  which  in  the  morning  seemed 
almost  insuperable  ;   and  when  bis  officers  assembled  to 
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disrobe  hira,  (for  great  feudal  lords  had  their  levees  and 
couchees,  in  imitation  of  sovereign  princes,)  he  distribu- 
ted gratuities  among  them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in  a 
much  gayer  humour  than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"  For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the  minstrel, 
who,  sumptuously  dressed,  stood  to  pay  his  respects 
among  the  other  attendants,  **  I  will  give  thee  nought  at 
present  ;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bed-side  until  I  am 
asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning  reward  thy  minstrelsy  as 
I  like  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "  I  am  already  rewarded,  both 
by  the  honour,  and  by  the  liveries,  which  better  befit  a 
royal  minstrel  Chan  one  of  my  mean  fame  ;  but  assign 
rae  a  subject,  and  1  will  do  my  best,  not  out  of  greed  of 
future  largesses,  but  gratitude  for  past  favours." 

"  Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable. 
*^  Guarine,"  be  added,  addressing  his  squire,  ^^  let  the 
watch  be  posted,  and  do  diou  remain  within  the  tent — 
stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and  sleep,  or  listen  to  the 
minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best.  Thou  thinkest  thyself 
a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of  such  gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some  faithful 
domestic  to«  sleep  at  night  witliin  the  tent  of  every  great 
baron,  that,  if  danger  arose,  he  might  not  be  unsupport- 
ed or  (inprotected.  Guarine  accordingly  drew  his  sword, 
and,  taking  it  in  bis  hand^  siretcfaed  himself  on  the  ground 
in  such  a  manner,  tbat,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  be  could 
spring  up,  sword'  in  hand.  His  broad  black  eyes,  in 
which  sleep  contended  with  a  desire  to  listen  to  the 
music,  were  6xed  on  Vidal,  who  saw  them  glittering  in 
the  reflection  of  the  sih^er  lamp,  like  those  of  a  dragon  Or 
basilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the  chords  of  his 
rotBy  the  minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to  name  the 
subject  on  which  he  desired  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

"  The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy,  as 
he  laid  his  beod  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  singiDg 
nearly  as  foUows : — 
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Woman's  (aith,  and  woman's  tnut— > 
Write  tjie  ckaractcrs  in  dust ; 
Stamp  tbem  on  the  runnii^  stream, 
Priat  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thin^  those  letters  mean. 

11- 
I  have  strained  the  sp-der's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  weighed  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gmiast  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  lovo  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  word  was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  troth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 

**  How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  *^  from  what  drunken  rhymer  did 
you  learn  that  half-witted  satire  ?" 

"  From  an  old,  ragged,  cross-grained  friend  of  mine, 
called  Experience,'*  answered  Vidal.  "  I  pray  heaven 
he  may  never  take  your  lordship,  or  any  otlier  worthy 
man,  under  his  tuition." 

"  Gro  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable  in  reply  ;  "  thou 
art  one  of  those  wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  that  would  fain 
be  thought  witty,  because  thou  canst  make  a  jest  of 
those  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy  of  most  wor- 
ship—the honour  of  men,  and  the  truth  of  women. 
Dost  thou  call  thyself  a  minstrel,  and  hast  no  tale  of 
female  fidelity !" 

^*  I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them 
aside  when  1  disused  my  practice  of  the  jestmg  part  of 
the  Joyous  Science.  Nevertheless,  if  it  pleases  your 
nobleness  to  listen,  I  can  sing  you  an  established  lay  upon 
such  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  laid  himself 
as  if  to  slumber  ;  while  Vidal  began  one  of  those  inter- 
minable and  almost  innurnerablc  adventures  c(»cerning 
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that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair  Ysolte  ;  and  ot  the  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted  faith  and  afTection  which  she 
displayed  in  numerous  situations  of  difficulty  and  perily 
to  her  paramour,  the  gallant  Sir  Tristrem,  at  the  expense 
of  her  less  favoured  husband,'the  luckless  King  Mark  of 
Cornwall ;  to  Vvhora,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Sir  Tristrem 
was  nephew. 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity  which  De 
Lacy  would  have  chosen ;  but  a  feeUng  Uke  shame  pre- 
vented his  interrupting  it',  perhaps  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  yield  to  or  acknowledge  the  unpleasing  sensations 
excited  by  the  tenor  of  the  tale.  He  soon  fell  asleep, 
or  feigned  to  do  so ;  and  the  harper  continuing  for  a 
time  his  monotonous  chant,  began  at  length  himself  to 
feel  the  influence  of  slumber ;  his  words,  and  the  notes 
which  he  continued  to  touch  upon  tlie  harp,  were  broken 
and  interrupted,  and  seemed  to  escape  drowsily  from 
his  fingers  and  voice.  At  length  the  sound  ceased  entire- 
ly, and  tlie  minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound 
repose,  with  his  head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one 
arm  dropped  down  by  his  side,  while  the  other  rested 
on  his  harp.  His  slumber,  however,  was  not  very  long, 
and  when  he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around 
him,  reconnoitring,  by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp,  what- 
ever was  in  the  tent,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand,  which  pressed 
his  shoulder  as  if  gently  to  soHcit  his  attention.  At  the 
same  time  the  voice  of  the  vigilant  Philip  Guarine  whis- 
pered in  his  ear;  "  Thine  office  for  the  night  is  ended 
-—depart  to  thine  own  quarters  with  all  the  silence  thou 
may'st." 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without  reply, 
though  perhaps  not  without  feeling  some  resentment  at 
a  dismissal  so  unceremonious. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

O '.  then  I  see  Queeo  Mab  has  been  with  you. 

Romeo  and  JuBet, 

The  subject  on  wliicli  the  mind  has  last  been  engaged 
at  night  is  apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even  during  slum- 
ber, when  Imagination,  uncorrected  by  the  organs  of 
sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web  out  of  whatever 
ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  De  Lacy  in  his  dreams  had  some  confus^ 
idea  of  being  identified  with  the  unlucky  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall ;  and  that  he  awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions 
with  a  brow  more  clouded  than  when  he  was  preparing 
for  his  couch  on  the  evemng  before.  He  was  silent,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  assisted  at  his 
levee  with  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  "  Guar- 
ine,''  at  length  he  said,  *'*•  know  you  the  stout  Fleming, 
who  was  said  to  have  borne  him  so  well  at  the  siege 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ? — a  tall,  big,  brawny  man." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  answered,  his  squire  ;  "  I  know 
Wilkin  Flammock — ^I  saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  Copstable — "  Here,  meanest 
thou  ? — In  this  city  of  Gloucester  ?" 

^^  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly 
about  his  merchandize,  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter Rose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  gracious  young 
Lady  Eveline." 

"  He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Like  most  of  his  kind — a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but 
rubbish  in  the  field,"  said  the  Norman  squire. 

"  Faithful,  also,  is  he  not  ?"  continued  the  Constable. 

"  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for  their 
faith,"  replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual 
merest  taken  in  one  whom  he  esteemed  a  being  of  an 
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inferior  order  5  when,  after  some  farther  inquiries,  the 
Constable  ordered  the  Fleming's  attendance  to  be  pre- 
sently commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  occurred,  (for  his 
speedy  departure  required  many  arrangements  to  be 
iiastily  adopted,)  when,  as  the  Constable  was  giving  au- 
dience to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the  bulky  figure 
of  Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white  cloth,  and  having  only  a  knife 
by  his  side. 

"  Leave  the  tent,  my  masters,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  but 
continue  in  attendance  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  here 
comes  one  I  must  speak  to  in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  ,the  Constable  and  Flem- 
ing -were  left  alone.  "  You  are  Wilkin  Flammock,  who 
fought  well  against  the  Welch  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?" 

"  I  did  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  Wilkin — "  I  was 
bound  to  it  by  my  bargain ;  and  1  hope  ever  to  act  like 
a  man  of  credit." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Constable,  "  that  you,  so  stout 
of  limb,  and,  as  I  hear,  so  bold  in  spirit,  might  look  a 
little  higher  than  this  weaving  trade  of  thine." 

**  No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  my  lord," 
said  Wilkin ;  ^'  yet  am  I  so  far  from  complaining  of 
mine,  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it  should  never  be 
better,  on  condition  I  could  be  assured  it  were  never 
worse." 

"  Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  mean 
higher  things  for  you  than  your  modesty  apprehends — ^I 
mean  to  leave  thee  in  a  charge  of  great  trust." 

"  Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord,  and  no 
one  will  perform  it  better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"  Away  !  thou  art  too  lowly-minded,"  said  the  Con- 
stable. *'  What  think'st  thou  of  being  dubbed  knight, 
as  thy  valour  well  deserves,  and  left  as  Chattelain  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  .'*" 

"  For  the  knighthood,-my  lord,  I  should  crave  your 
forgiveness  ;  for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  a  gilded  helmet 
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on  a  hog.     For  any  chargei  whether  of  castle  or  cot- 
tage, I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as  well  as  another." 

"  I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way  mended," 
said  the  Constable,  surveying  the  unmilitary  dress  of  the 
figure  before  him ;  "  it  is  at  present  too  mean  to  befit  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth 
and  rank." 

**  I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  rank !" 
said  Flammock,  his  light,  large  eyes  turning  larger, 
lighter,  and  rounder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Even  thou,"  said  the  Constable.  "  The  Lady  Eve- 
line proposes  to  take  up  her  residence  in  her  castle  of 
the  Grarde  Doloureuse.  I  have  been  casting,  about  to 
whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her  person,  as  well  as  of 
the  stronghold.  Were  I  to  choose  some  knight  of  name,  as 
I  have  many  in  my  household,  he  would  be  setting  about 
to  do  deeds  of  vassalage  upon  the  Welch,  and  engaging 
himself  in  turmoils,  which  would  render  the  safety  of  the 
castle  precarious ;  or  he  would  be  absent  on  feats  of 
chivalry,  tournaments,  and  hunting  parties ;  or  he  would, 
perchance,  have  shows  of  that  light  nature  under  the 
walls,  or  even  within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  turning  the 
secluded  and  quiet-  abode,  which  becomes  the  situation 
of  the  Lady  Eveline,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel. 
—Thee  I  can  confide  in — thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is  re- 
quisite, yet  wilt  not  provoke  danger  for  the  sake  of  dan- 
ger itself — thy  birth,  thy  habits,  will  lead  thee  to  avoid 
those  gaieties,  which,  however  fascinating  to  others, 
cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee — ^ihy  management  will 
be  as  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  honour- 
able ;  and  thy  relation  to  her  favourite.  Rose,  will  ren- 
der thy  guardianship  more  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank — And,  to 
speak  to  thee  a  language  which  thy  nation  readily  com- 
prehends, the  reward,  Fleming,  for  the  regular  discharge 
of  this  most  weighty  trust,  shall  be  beyond  thy  most  flat- 
tering hope." 
21     VOL.  I 
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The  Fleming  had  listened  ta  the  first  part  of  this  dis- 
course with  an  expression  of  surprise,  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anxious  reflection.  He 
gazed  fixedly  on  the  earth  for  a  minute  after  the  Con- 
stable had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  raising  up  his  eyes 
suddenly,  said,  "  It  is  needless  to  seek  for  roundabout 
excuses.  This  cannot  be  your  earnest,  my  lord — but  if 
it  is,  the  scheme  is  nought." 

"  How,  and  wherefore  ?"  asked  the  Constable,  with 
displeased  surprise. 

"  AnotHer  man  might  grasp  at  your  bounty,"  continued 
Wilkin,  "  and  leave  you  to  take  chance  of  the  value  you 
were  to  receive  for  it ;  but  I  am  a  downright  dealer,  I 
will  not  take  payment  for  service  I  cannot  render." 

"  But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore  thou  canst 
not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept  this  trust  .'^"  said  the  Con- 
stable. "  Surely,  if  I  am  willing  to  confer  such  confi- 
dence, it  is  well  diy  part  to  answer  it." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming  ;  '"  but  methinks 
the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise  Lord 
de  Lacy  should  foresee,  that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no 
fitting  guardian  for  his  plighted  bride.  Think  her  shut 
up  in  yonder  solitary  castle,  under  such  respectable  pro- 
tection, and  reflect  how  long  the  place  will  be  solitary  in 
this  land  of  love  and  of  adventure  !  We  shall  have  min- 
strels singing  ballads  by  the  threave  under  our  windows, 
and  such  twangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to 
frighten  our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as  clerks  say 
happened  to  those  of  Jericho— We  shall  have  as  many 
knights-errant  around  us  as  ever  had  Charlemagne,  or 
King  Arthur.  Mercy  on  me  !  A  less  matter  than  a  fine 
and  noble  recluse  immured — so  will  they  term  it — ^in 
a  tower,  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  Flemish 
weaver,  would  bring  half  the  chivalry  in  England  round 
us,  to  break  lances,  vow  vows,  display  love-liveries,  and 
I  know  not  what  follies  besides  — Think  jrou  such  gal- 
lants, with  the  blood  flying  through  their  veins  like  quick- 
silver, would  much  mind  my  bidding  them  begone  .'^" 
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"  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  draw-bridge,  drop  portcul- 
lis," ^aid  the  Constable  with  a  constrained  smile. 

'^  And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would  mind 
these  impediments  ?  Such  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
adventures  which  they  come  to  seek. — ^The  Knight  of 
the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat — he  of  the 
Eagle  would  fly  over  the  walls — he  of  the  Thunderbolt 
would  burst  open  the  gates." 

"  Ply  cross-bow  and  mangonel — "  said  De  Lacy. 

"  And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  like 
the  castle  of  Tintadgel  in  the  old  hangings,  all  for  the 
love  of  fair  lady  ? — And  then  those  gay  dames  and  de- 
moiselles, who  go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to  castle, 
from  tournament  to  tournament,  with  bare  bosoms,  flaunt- 
ing plumes,  poniards  at  their  sides  and  javelins  in  their 
hands,  chattering  like  magpies,  and  fluttering  like  jays, 
and,  ever  and  anon,  cooing  like  doves, — how  am  I  to 
exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eveline's  privacy  ?" 

"  By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  answered  the 
Constable,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocularity  ; 
"  a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "  if  lh«  llemish 
weaver  say  shut,  when  the  Norman  young  l^dy  says  open, 
think  whk^h  has  best  chance  of  being  obeyed  ?  At  a  word, 
my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship,  and  such  like,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it — I  would  not  undertake  to  be  guard- 
ian to  the  chaste  Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  en- 
chanted castle  which  no  living  thing  could  approach." 

**  Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said  De 
Lacy,  "  of  a  vulgar  debauchee,  who  laughs  at  female 
constancy,  because  he  has  lived  only  with  the  most 
worthless  of  the  sex.  Yet  thou  should'st  know  the  con- 
trary, having,  as  I  know,  a  most  virtuous  daughter — " 

"  Whose  m*bther  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  Constable's  speech  with  somewhat  more 
emotion  than  he  usually  displayed.  "  But  law,  my  lord, 
gave  me  authority  to  govern  and  direct  my  wife,  as  both 
law  and  nature  give  me  power  and  charge  over  my  daugh- 
ter.    That  wl^ch  I  can  govern^  I  can  be  answerable  for ) 
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but  how  to  discharge  me  so  well  of  a  delegated  trust,  is 
another  question. — Stay  at  home,  my  good  lord,"  con- 
tinued the  honest  Fleming,  observing  that  his  speech 
made  some  impression  upon  De  Lacy  ;  "  let  a  fool's  ad- 
vice for  once  be  of  avail  to  change  a  wise  man's  purpose, 
taken,  let  me  say,  in  no  wise  hour.  Remain  in  your 
own  land — rule  your  own  vassals — and  protect  your  own 
bride.  You  only  can  claim  her  cheerful  love  and  ready 
obedience  ;  and  sure  I  am,  that,  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  she  may  do  if  separated  from  you,  she  will, 
under  your  own  eye,  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  a  lov- 
ing spouse." 

"  And  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?"  said  the  Constable^  with 
a  sigh,  his  heart  confessing  the  wisdom  of  the  advice, 
which  circumstances  prevented  him  from  following. 

"  Let  diose  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain  it,  my 
.  lord,"  replied  Flammock.  "  If  those  Latins  and  Greeks, 
as  they  call  them,  are  no  better  men  than  I  have  heard, 
it  signifies  very  little  whether  they  or  the  heathen  have 
the  country  that  has  cost  Europe  so  much  blood  and 
treasure." 

"  In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable,  "  there  is  sense 
in  what  thou  say'st ;  but  I  caution  thee  to  repeat  it  not, 
lest  thou  be  taken  for  a  heretic  or  a  Jew.  For  me,  my 
word  and  oatli  are  pledged  beyond  -retreat,  and  I  have 
only  to  consider  whom  I  may  best  name  for  that  impor- 
tant station,  which  thy  caution  has — not  without  some 
shadow  of  reason — induced  thee  Jo  decline." 

"  There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  can  so 
naturally  or  honourably  transfer  such  a  charge,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock,  "  as  to  the  kinsman  near  to  you,  and 
IK)ssessed  of  your  trust  ;  yet  much  better  would  it  be 
were  there  no  such  trust  to  bp  reposed  in  any  one." 

"  If,"  said  the  Gonstable,  "  by  my  near  kinsman,  you 
mean  Randal  de  Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  1 
consider  him  as  totally  worthless,  and  undeserving  ol 
honourable  confidence." 

'*  Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock,  "  nearer 
to  you  by  blood,  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  much 
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nigher  also  in  affection — I  had  in  mind  your  nephew, 
Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him  ; 
but  instantly  replied,  with  forced  composure,  "  Damian 
was  to  have  gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine — it  now  seems 
I  must  go  in  his ;  for,  since  this  last  illness,  the  leeches 
have  totally  changed  their  minds,  and  consider  that 
warmth  of  the  climate  as  dangerous,  which  tliey  former- 
y  decided  to  be  salutary.  But  our  learned  doctors,  like 
our  learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  right,  change 
their  counsels  as  they  may  ;  and  we  poor  laymen  still 
in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely  on  Damian  witli  tlie 
utmost  confidence  ;  but  he  is  young,  Flammock — very 
young — and,  in  that  particular,  resembles  but  too  nearly 
the  party  who  might  be  otherwise  committed  to  his 
charge." 

"  Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken 
Fleming,  "  remain  at  home,  and  be  yourself  the  protector 
of  what  is  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"  Once  more  I  repeat  that  I  cannot,"  answered  the 
Constable.  "  The  step  which  1  have  adopted  as  a  great 
duty,  may  perhaps  be  a  great  error — I  only  know  that  it 
is  irretrievable." 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Wilkin 
— "  he  is  honest  and  true  ;  and  it  is  better  trusting  young 
lions  than  old  wolves.  He  may  err,  perhaps,  but  it  will 
not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable  ; 
*'  and  perhaps  L  ought  to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked  thy 
counsel,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let  what  has  passed  be  a 
secret  betwixt  us  ;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that 
may  advantage  thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speaking 
about  my  affairs." 

"  That  accompt  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Flammock  ;  "  for  my  object  was  to  ask  your  lord- 
ship's favour  to  obtain  certain  extensions  of  our  privileges, 
in  yonder  wild  comer  where  we  Flemings  have  made 
oar  retreat." 

21*       VOL.    I. 
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"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant," 
said  the  Constable.  And  the  honest  Fleming,  among 
whose  good  qualities  scrupulous  delicacy  was  not  the 
foremost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  great  minuteness,  the 
particulars  of  his  request  or  petition,  long  pursued  m  vain, 
but  to  which  this  interview  was  the  means  of  insuring 
success. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  resolution  which 
he  had  formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian  de 
Lacy,  and,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  his  nephew, 
intimated  to  him  his  change  of  destination  ;  alleging  his 
own  hurried  departure,  Damian's  late  and  present  illness, 
together  with  the  necessary  protection  to  be  afforded  to 
the  Lady  Eveline,  as  reasons  why  his  nephew  must  needs 
remain  behind  him — to  represent  him  during  his  absence 
— to  protect  the  family  rights,  and  assert  the  family  hon- 
our of  the  house  of  De  Lacy — above  all,  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  and  beautiful  bride,  whom  his 
uncle  and  patron  had  been  in  some  measure  compelled 
to  abandon  for  a  time. 

Damian  yet  occupied  bis  bed  while  the  Constable  com- 
municated this  change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he  might  think 
the  circumstance  fortunate,  that  in  this  position  he  could 
conceal  from  his  uncle's  observation  the  various  emotions 
which  he  could  not  help  feeling  ;  while  the  Constable, 
with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily  finish- 
ing what  he  has  to  say  on  an  unpleasing  subject,  hurried 
over  an  account  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made, 
in  order  that  his  nephew  might  have  tlie  means  of  dis- 
charging, with  sufficient  effect,  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  him. 

The  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream,  which  he 
had  not  the  power  of  interrupting,  though  tliere  was 
something  within  him  which  whispered  there  would  be  both 
prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating  against  his  uncle's 
alteration  of  plan.  Something  he  accordingly  attempted 
to  say,  when  the  Constable  at  length  paused  ;  but  it  was 
too  feebly  spoken  to  shake  a  resolution  fully  though  has- 
tilv  adopted,  and  explicitly  announced,  by  one  not  in  the 
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use  to  speak  before  his  purpose  was  fixed ,  or  to  alter  it 
when  it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could  be 
termed  such,  was  spoken  in  terms  too  contradictory  to  be 
intelligible.  In  one  moment  he  professed  his  regret  for 
the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped  to  gather  in  Palestine, 
and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his  purpose,  but 
permit  him  to  attend  his  banner  thither ;  and  in  the  next 
entence,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  defend  the  safety 
of  Lady  Eveline  with  tlie  last  drop  of  his  blood.  De 
Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  feeUngs,  tliough 
they  were  for  the  moment  contradictory  to  each  other. 
It  was  natural,  he  thought,  that  a  young  knight  should  be 
desirous  to  win  honour — ^natural  also  that  he  should  will- 
ingly assume  a  charge  so  honourable  and  important  as 
that  with  which  he  proposed  to  invest  him  ;  and  therefore 
he  thought  it  was  no  wonder  that,  assuming  his  new  office 
willingly,  tlie  young  man  should  yet  feel  regret  at  losing 
the  prospect  of  honourable  adventure,  which  he  must 
abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled  in  reply  to  the  brok- 
en expostulations  of  his  nephew ;  and,  having  confirmed ' 
his  former  arrangement,  left  the  young  man  to  reflect  at 
leisure  on  his  change  of  destmation,  while  he  himself,  in 
a  second  visit  to  the  Benedictine^  Abbey,  communicated 
the  purpose  which  he  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and 
to  his  bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no  measure 
abated  by  this  communication  ;  in  which,  indeed,  she 
afifected  to  take  very  little  interest.  She  pleaded  her 
•religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  knowledge  of  secular 
afifairs,  if  she  should  chance  to  mistake  the  usages  of 
the  world  ;  yet  she  had  always,  she  said,  understood, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  young  and  beautiful  of  her 
own  sex  were  chosen  from*  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

"  Your  own  unkindness,  lady,"  answered  the  Consta- 
ble, "  leaves  me  no  better  choice  than  I  have  made. 
Sbce  the  Lady  Eveline's  nearest  friends  deny  her  the 
privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with 
which  she  has  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  side,  were  worse 
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than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure  for  her  the  protection 
of  ray  nearest  male  heir.  Damian  is  young,  but  he  is 
true  and  honourable  ;  nor  does  the  chivalry  of  England 
afford  me  a  better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with  con- 
sternation, at  the  resolution  which  her  bridegroom  thus 
suddenly  announced  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  remark  of  the  Lady  Abbess  made  the  answer  of  the 
Constable  necessary,  and  prevented  him  from  observing 
that  her  colour  shifted  more  than  once  from  pale  to  deep 
red. 

Rose,  w^ho  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference, 
drew  close  up^  to  her  mistress  ;  and,  by  affecting  to  ad- 
just her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  strongly  pressed  her 
hand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to  compose  her 
mind  for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and  decisive,  and  an- 
nounced with  a  firmness  which  showed  that  the  uncer** 
tainty  of  the  moment  had  passed  away  or  been  sup- 
pressed. "  In  case  of  danger,"  she  said,  "  she  would 
not  fail  to  apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid, 
as  he  had  once  done  before ;  but  she  did  not  appre- 
hend any  danger  at  present,  within  her  own  secure  cas- 
tle of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  where  it  was  her  purpose 
to  dwell,  attended  only  by  her  own  household.  She  was 
resolved,"  she  continued,  "  in  consideration  of  her  pe- 
culiar condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  retirement,  which 
she  expected  would  not  be  violated  even  by  the  noble 
young  knight  who  was  to  act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some 
apprehension  for  her  safety  made  his  visit  unavoidable." 

The  Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  proposal, 
which  her  ideas  of  decorum  recommended  ;  and  pre- 
parations were  hastily  made  for  the  Lady  Eveline's  re- 
turn to  the  castle  of  her  father.  Two  interviews  which 
intervened  before  her  leaving  the  convent,  were  in  their 
nature  painful.     The  first  was  when  Damian  was  formally , 

E resented  to  her  by  his  uncle,  as  the  delegate  to  whom 
e  had  committed  the  charge  of  his  own  property,  and, 
which  was  much  dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  pro- 
tection of  her  person  and  interest. 
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Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance ;  but 
that  single  look  comprehended  and  reported  to  her  the  rav- 
age which  disease,  aided  by  secret  grief,  had  made  on  the 
manly  form  and  handsome  countenance  of  the  youth  be- 
fore her.  She  received  his  salutation  in  a  manner  as 
embarrassed  as  that  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and,  to  his' 
hesitating  proffer  of  service,  answered,  that  she  trusted 
only  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  his  good-will  during  the 
interval  of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the  next  trial  which 
she  was  to  undergo.  It  was  not  without  emotion,  al- 
though she  preserved  her  modest  composure,  and  De 
Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  deportment.  His  voice  falter- 
ed, however,  when  he  came  to  announce,  "  that  it  were 
unjust  she  should  be  bound  by  the  engagement  which 
she  had  been  graciously  contented  to  abide  under.  Three 
years  he  had  assigned  for  its  term  ;  to  which  space  the 
Archbishop  Baldwin  had  consented  to  shorten  the  period 
of  his  absence.  If  I  appear  not  when  these  are  elapsed,*' 
he  said,  "  let  the  Lady  Eveline  conclude  that  the  grave 
holds  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her  mate  some  happier 
man.  She  cannot  find  one  more  grateful,  though  there 
are  many  who  belter  deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted  ;  and  the  Constable,  speed- 
ily afterwards  embarking,  ploughed  the  narrow  seas  for 
the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he  proposed  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  Count  of  that  rich  and  warlike  country, 
who  had  lately  taken  the  Cross,  and  to  proceed  by  the 
route  which  should  be  found  most  practicable  on  their 
destination  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  broad  pennon, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Lacys,  streamed  for%vard  with  a 
favourable  wind  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  point- 
ing to  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  where  its  renown  was 
to  be  augmented*;  and,  considering  the  fame  of  the 
leader,  and  the  excellence  of  the  soldiers  who  followed 
him,  a  more  gallant  band,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, never  went  to  avenge  on  tlie  Saracens  the  evils 
endured  by  the  Latins  of  Palestine'. 
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Meanwhile  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  with  the  Ab- 
bess, whose  offended  dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven  the 
slight  regard  which  she  had  paid  to  her  opinion,  resumed 
her  journey  homeward  to  her  paternal  castle,  where  her 
,  household  was  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  suggested  by 
the  Constable,  and  approved  of  by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accommo- 
dation at  every  halting- place  which  she  had  experienced 
upon  her  journey  to  Gloucester,  and,  as  before,  the  pur- 
veyor was  invisible,  although  she  could  be  at  little  loss  to 
guess  his  name.  Yet  it  appeared  as  if  the  character  of 
these  preparations  was  in  some  degree  altered.  All  the 
realities  of  convenience  and  accommodation,  with  the 
most  perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her 
every  where  on  the  route  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  ming- 
led with  that  display  of  tender  gallantry  and  taste,  which 
marked  that  the  attentions  were  paid  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  female.  The  clearest  fountain-head,  and  tlie 
most  shady  grove,  were  no  longer  selected  for  the  noon- 
tide repast  ;  but  the  house  of  some  franklin,  or  a  small 
abbey,  afforded  tlie  necessary  hospitality.  All  seemed 
to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe  attention  to  rank  and 
decorum — it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order, 
rather  tlian  a  young  maiden  of  high  quality  and  a  rich 
inheritance,  had  been  journeying  through  the  land  ;  and 
Eveline,  though  pleased  with  the  delicacy  which  seemed 
thus  to  respect  her  unprotected  and  peculiar  condition, 
would  sometimes  think  it  unnecessary,  that,  by  so  many 
indirect  hints,  it  should  be  forced  on  her  recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian,  to  whose  care 
she  had  been  so  solemnly  committed,  did  not  even  pay 
his  respects  to  her  on  the  road.  Something  there  was 
which  whispered  to  her,  that  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course might  be  unbecoming— even  dangerous ;  but  sure- 
ly the  ordinary  duties  of  a  knight  and  gentleman  enjoined 
him  some  personal  communication  with  the  maiden  under 
his  escort,  were  it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommodations 
had  been  made  to  her  satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any 
•peoial  wish  which  was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse, 
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however,  which  took  place  betwixt  them,  was  through 
means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's  youtliful  page,  who 
came  at  mom  and  evening  to  receive  Eveline's  com- 
mands concerning  their  route,  and  the  hours  of  journey 
and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveline's 
return  less  endurable  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  so- 
ciety of  Rose,  she  would  have  found  herself  under  an 
intolerably  irksome  degree  of  constraint.  She  even 
hazarded  to  her  attendant  some  remarks  upon  the  singu- 
larity of  De  Lacy's  conduct,  who,  authorized  as  he  was 
by  his  situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afraid  to  approach 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  basilisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  diis  nature  pass  as  if 
it  had  been  unheard  ;  but  when  her  mistress  made  a 
second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  she  answered,  with 
the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  character,  though  perhaps 
with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  ^"  Damian  de  Lacy 
judges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to  whom  the  safe  keeping 
of  a  royal  treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not  indulge  him- 
self too  often  by  gazing  upon  it." 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veil,  nor 
did  she  again  during  their  journey  mention  the  name  of 
Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  grey  turrets  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  greet- 
ed her  sight  on  tlie  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  she 
once  more  beheld  her  father's  banner  floating  from  its 
highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her  approach,  her  sen- 
sations were  mingled  with  pain  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
she  looked  towards  that  ancient  home  as  a  place  pf  refuge, 
where  she  might  indulge  the  new  train  of  thoughts  which 
chcumstances  had  opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes 
which  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the  ancient 
portal  as  soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to  the  well- 
known  faces  which  showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  but 
spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting  at  the  chapel  door, 
she  had  penetrated  to  the  crypt,  in  which  was  preserved 
the  miraculous  painting.     There,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
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she  implored  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  through  those  intricacies  in  which  she  had  involv- 
ed herself,  by  fulfihnent  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made 
in  her  anguish  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  was 
misdirected,  its  purport  was  virtuous  and  sincere  ;  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  doubt  that  it  attained  that  Heaven 
towards  which  it  was  devoutly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  XXU. 

The  Vii^gin's  image  falls — ^}-et  some,  I  ween, 
NoTunibrgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  might  blend 
All  that  was  mix'd,  and  reconciled  in  her 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden's  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

Wordsworth. 

The  household  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  of  an 
establishment  becoming  her  present  and  future  rank, 
was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  character,  correspond- 
ing to  her  place  of  residence,  and  the  privacy  connected 
with  her  situation,  retired  as  she  was  from  the  class  of 
maidens  who  are  yet  unengaged,  and  yet  not  united  with* 
that  of  matrons,  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  married 
name.  Her  immediate  female  attendants,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  alrea Jy  acquainted,  constituted  almost  her  whole 
society.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  besides  household 
servants,  consisted  of  veterans  of  tried  faith,  the  follow- 
ers of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  many  a  bloody  field, 
to  whom  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as 
familiar  as  any  of  their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and 
whose  courage,  nevertheless,  tempered  by  age  and  expe- 
rience, was  not  likely  to  engage  in  any  rash  adventure  or 
accidental  quarrel.  These  men  maintained  a  constant 
and  watchfiil  guard,  commanded  by  the  steward,  but  un- 
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der  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  besides  discharg- 
ing his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  at  times  pleased  to 
show  some  sparkles  of  his  ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any  sud- 
den attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welch  to  surprise  the 
castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  disposed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ready,  on  the  least  alarip, 
to  advance  to  defend  the  place  against  any  more  numerous 
body  of  invaders,  who,  undeterred  by  the  fateof  Gwenwyo, 
might  have  the  hardihood  to  form  a  regular  siege.  To  this 
band,  which,  under  the  eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy  himself, 
was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be  added 
on  occasion  all  the  military  force  of  the  Marches,  com- 
prising the  numerous  bodies  of  Flemings,  and  other  for- 
eigners, who  held  their  establishments  by  military  tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile  violence, 
the  life  of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and  simple,  as 
might  have  excused  youth  and  beauty  for  wishing  for 
variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  danger.  The 
labours  of  the  needle  were  only  relieved  by  a  walk  round 
the  batdements,  where  Eveline,  as  she  passed  arm  in  arm 
with  Rose,  received  a  military  salute  from  each  sentinel 
in  turn,  or  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  caps  and  bonnets 
of  the  domestics  paid  her  the  same  respect  which  she 
received  above  from  the  pikes  and  javelins  of  the  ward- 
ers. Did  they  wish  to  extend  their  airing  beyond  the 
casde  gate,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  doors  and  bridges 
were  to  be  opened  and  lowered ;  there  was  besides  an 
escort  to  get  under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as 
the  case  might  require,  attended  for  the  security  of  the 
Lady  Eveline's  person.  Without  this  military  attendance 
they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the  mills, 
where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his  warlike  deeds  for- 
gotten, was  occupied  with  his  mechanical  labours.  But 
if  a  further  disport  was  intended,  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  to  hunt  or  hawk  for  a  few 
hours,  her  safety  was  not  confided  to  a  guard  so  feeble 
as  the  garrison  of  the  ca*stle  could  afford.  It  was  ncces- 
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sary  that  Raoul  should  announce  her  purpose  to  Damian 
by  a  special  messenger  despatched  the  evening  before, 
that  there  might  be  time  before  day-break  to  scour,  with 
a  body  of  light  cavalry,  the  region  in  which  she  intended 
to  take  her  pleasure ;  and  sentinels  were  placed  in  all 
suspicious  places  while  she  continued  in  the  field.  In 
truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an 
excursion,  without  any  formal  annunciation  of  her  inten- 
tion ;  but  all  her  purposes  seemed  to  be  known  to  Damian 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  from  his  camp 
were  seen  scouring  the  valleys,  and  guarding  the  moun- 
tain-pass, and  Damian's  own  plume  was  usually  beheld 
conspicuous  among  the  distant  soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sport,  that  Eveline  seldom 
resorted  to  amusement  which  was  attended  with  such 
bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might,  in  the  evening 
Father  Aldrovand  was  wont  to  read  out  of  some  holy 
legend,  or  from  the  homilies  of  some  departed  saint,  such 
passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for  the  hearing  of  his  little 
congregation.  Sometimes  also  he  read  and  expounded 
a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  but  in  such  cases,  the 
good  man's  attention  was  so  strangely  turned  to  tlie  milita- 
ry part  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  he  was  never  able  to 
quit  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with  the 
triumphs  of  Judas  Maccabeus ;  although  the  manner  in 
which  he  illustrated  the  victories  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  was  much  more  amusing  to  himself  than  edifying 
to  his  female  audience. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely.  Rose  obtained  permission  for 
a  strolling  minstrel  to  entertain  an  hour  with  his  ditty  of 
love  and  chivalry  ;  sometimes  a  pilgrim  from  a  distant 
shrine,  repaid  by  long  tales  of  the  wonders  which  he  had 
seen  in  other  lands,  the  hospitality  which  tlie  Garde  Dol- 
oureuse  afforded ;  and  sometimes  also  it  happened,  that 
tlie  interest  and  intercession  of  tlie  tiring-woman  obtained 
admission  for  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlars,  who,  at 
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the  risk  of  tbeir  lives,  found  profit  by  carrying  from  cas- 
tle to  castle  the  materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  or- 
naments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  travel- 
ling jesters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  amuse- 
ments ;  and  though  his  nation  subjected  him  to  close 
watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welch  bard,  with  his 
huge  harp  strung  with  horse  hair,  was  sometimes  ad- 
mitted to  vary  tlie  uniformity  of  their  secluded  life.  But, 
saving  such  amusements,  and  saving  also  the  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  religious  duties  at  the  chapel,  it  was 
impossible  for  hfe  to  glide  away  in  more  wearisome  mo- 
notony than  at  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
Since  the  death  of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 
hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of  honour  and 
deeds  of  chivalry,  the  gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  said 
to  have  enveloped  the  ancient  mansion  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger,  were  it  not  that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed 
warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the  battlements,  gave 
it  rather  the  aspect  of  a  state-prison ;  and  the  temper 
of  tlie  inhabitants  gradually  became  infected  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression, 
which  her  naturally  lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate 
to  resist  ;  and  as  her  ruminations  became  graver,  had 
caught  tliat  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which  is 
so  often  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastical  tem- 
perament. She  meditated  deeply  upon  the  former  ac- 
cidents of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her 
thoughts  repeatedly  wandered  back  to  the  two  several 
periods  on  which  she  had  witnessed,  or  supposed  that 
she  had  witnessed,  a  supernatural  appearance.  Then  it 
was  that  it  often  seemed  to  her,  as  if  a  good  and  evil 
power  strove  for  mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitude  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-importance  ; 
and  it  is  when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with  theii^  own 
thoughts,  that  fanatics  have  reveries,  and  imagined  saints 
lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ecstasies.  With  EveUne 
tlie  influence  of  enthusiasm  went  not  «urh  a  length,  yet 
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it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  die  vision  of  tlie  night  she  saw 
sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
eiise,  bending  upon  her  glances  of  pity,  comfort,  and 
protection ;  sometimes  the  ominous  ibrm  of  tlie  Saxoi\ 
casUe  of  Baldringham,  holding  up  tlie  bloody  hand  as 
witness  of.  the  hijuries  witli  which  she  had  been  treated 
while  in  Ufe,  and  menacing  with  revenge  the  descendant 
of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  reflect 
that  she  was  tlie  last  branch  of  her  house — a  house  to 
which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of  the  miraculous 
Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influence  of  the  re- 
vengeful Vanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached  for  ages. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  the  prize,  for  tlie  dis- 
posal of  which  the  benign  saint  and  vindictive  fiend  were 
now  to  play  their  last  and  keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  Uttle  interruption  of 
her  meditations  from  any  external  circumstance  of  inter- 
est and  amusement,  she  became  pensive,  absent,  wrapt 
herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew  her  atten- 
tion from  die  conversation  around  her,  and  w  alked  in 
the  world  of  reality  Hke  one  who  is  sdll  in  a  dream. 
When  she  thought  of  her  engagement  with  the  Constable 
of  Chester,  it  was  with  resignadon,  but  widiout  a  wisli, 
and  almost  without  an  expectadon,  that  she  would  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had  accomplished  her  vow 
by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deliverer  in  exchange  for 
her  own  ;  and  although  she  held  herself  willing  to  redeem 
the  pledge — ^nay,  would  scarce  confess  to  herself  the 
reluctance  with  which  she  thought  of  doing  so — ^yet  it  is 
certain  that  she  entertained  unavowed  hopes  that  Our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  would  not  be  a  severe 
creditor ;  but,  sadsfied  with  die  readiness  she  had  shown 
to  accomplish  her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her  claim 
in  its  full  rigour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  in- 
gratkude,  to  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deliverer, 
whom  she  had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for,  should  expe- 
rience any  of  those  fatalides  which  in  the  Holy  Land  so 
often  changed  the  laurel-wreath  into  cypress ;  but  other 
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accidents  chanced^  when  men  bad  been  long  abioad,  to 
alter  tbose  purposes  with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
bad  recited,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady  and  house- 
bold,  the  celebrated  lay  of  the  Count  of  Gleichen,  who, 
abready  married  in  his  own  country,  laid  himself  under  so 
many  obligations  in  the  east  to  a  Saracen  princess,  through 
whose  ipeans  he  achieved  his  freedom,  that  he  married 
her  also.  The  Pope  and  his  conclave  were  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  double  wedlock,  in  a  case  so  extraordina- 
ry ;  and  the  good  Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial 
bed  between  two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps 
between  them,  under  the  same  nu>nument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had 
been  various  and  discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father 
Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether  false,  and  an  unwor- 
thy calumny  on  the  head  of  the  church,  in  affirming  his 
Holiness  would  countenance  such  irregularity.  Old 
Maijory,  mib  the  tender-heartedness  of  an  ancient  nurse^ 
wept  bitterly  for  pity  during  the  tale,  and  never  question- 
ing either  the  power  of  the  Pope,  or  the  propriety  of  his 
decbion,  was  pleased  that  a  mode  of  extrication  was  found 
for  a  complication  of  love  distresses  which  seemed  almost 
inextricable.  Dame  Gillian  declared  it  unreasonable,  that, 
since  a  woman  was  only  allowed  one  husband,  a  man 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives ;  whilst  Raoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  ver- 
iuice^  pitied  the  deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who  could 
be  fool  enough  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

"  Peace,  dl  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline  ; 
**  and  do  you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  judgment  upon 
this  Count  of  Gleichen  and  his  two  wives." 

*Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  '*  Slio  was  not  much  ac- 
customed to  think  of  such  matters  ;  but  that,  in  her  ap- 
prehension, the  wife  who  could  be  contented  with  but  one 
half  of  her  husband's  affections,  had  never  deserved  to 
engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 

"  Thou  art  partly  right,  Rose,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and 
methinks  the  European  lady,  when  she  found  hersell 
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outshone  by  the  young  and  beautiful  foreign  princess, 
would  have  best  consulted  her  own  dignity  in  resigning 
the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no  more  trouble 
than  in  annulling  the  marriage,  as  has  been  done  in  Cases 
of  more  frequent  occurrence." 

This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  even 
gaiety,  which  intimated  to  her  faithful  attendant  with  how 
little  ethn  she  herself  could  have  made  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  served  to  indicate  tbe  state  of  her  affections  towards 
the  Constable.  But  there  was  another  than  the  Consta- 
ble on  whom  her  thoughts  turned  more  frequently,  though 
involuntarily,  than  perhaps  in  prudence  they  should  have  ' 
done. 

Tlie  recollections  of  Daroian  de  Lacy  had  not  been 
erased  from  Eveline's  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  rtnew- 
ed  by  hearing  his  name  so  often  mentioned,  and  by 
knowing  that  he  was  almost  constandy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon  h^r  conven- 
ience, interest,  and  safety ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
far  from  w^ting  on  her  in  person,  he  never  even  attempt- 
ed, by  a  direct  communication  with  herself,  to  consult 
her  pleasure,  even  upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand,  or  by 
Rose,  to  Amelot,  Dam|an's  page,  while  tliey  gave  an  air 
of  formality  to  their  intercourse,  which  Eveline  thought 
unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet  served  to  fix  her  at- 
tention upon  the  connection  between  them,  and  to  keep 
it  ever  present  to  her  memory.  The  remark  by  which 
Rose  had  vindicated  the  distance  observed  by  her  youth- 
ful guardian,  sometimes  arose  to  her  recollection  ;  and 
while  her  soul  repelled  with  scorn  the  suspicion,  that,  in 
any  case,  his  presence,  whether  at  intervals  or  constantly, 
could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's  interest,  she  conjured 
up  various  arguments,  for  giving  him  a  frequent  place  in 
her  memory. — ^Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  Damian 
often  and  kindly,  as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best-loved, 
and  most  trusted  relative  ? — ^Was  he  not  her  former  de- 
Kverer  and  her  present  guardian  ? — And  might  he  not  be 
considered  as  an  instniment  specially  employed  by  her 
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divine  patroness,  in  rendering  efiectual  the  protection 
with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more  tlian  one  emer- 
gency ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions  which 
were  laid  on  their  intercourse,  as  against  something  which 
inferred  suspicion  and  degradation,  like  tlie  compelled 
seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard  tlie  Paynim  infidels  of 
the  East  subjected  their  females.  Why  should  she  see 
her  guardian  only  in  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon 
her,  and  the  cares  he  took  for  her  safety,  and  hear  his 
sentiments  only  by  tlie  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of  them 
had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fatal  or 
infectious  disorder,  which  might  render  their  meeting  dan- 
gerous to  the  other? — -And  if  they  did  meet  occasion- 
ally, what  eke  could  be  the  consequence,  save  tliat  the 
care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister — of  a  trusty  and  kind 
guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relative  and 
honoured  patron,  might  render  the  melancholy  seclusion 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy  to  be  endured  by  one 
so  young  in  years,  and,  though  dejected  by  present  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  so  gay  in  temjSer  ? 

Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to  Eveline, 
when  tracing  it  in  her  own  mind,  so  conclusive,  that  she 
several  times  resolved  to  communicate  her  view  of  the 
esse  to  Rose  Flammock,  it  so  chanced  that,  whenever 
she  looked  on  the  calm  steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish 
maiden,  and  remembered  that  her  unblemished  faith  was 
mixed  with  a  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  proof  against 
every  consideration,  she-feared  lest  she  might  be  subject- 
ed in  the  opinion  of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from 
which  her  own  mind  freed  her ;  and  her  proud  Norman 
spirit  revohed  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  justify  her- 
self to  another,  when  she  stood  self-acquitted  to  her  own 
mind.  ^*  Let  things  be  as  they  are,"  she  said  ;  '^  and  let 
us  endure  all  the  weariness  of  a  Ufe  which  might  be  ap 
easily  rendered  more  cheerful,  rather  than  that  this  zeal- 
ous but  punctilious  friend  should,  in  the  strictness  anfl 
nicety  of  her  feelings  on  my  account,  conceive  me  capable 
of  encouraging  an  intercourse  which  could  lead  to  a  less 
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worthy  thought  of  me  in  the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous 
of  man— or  of  woman-kind."  But  even  this  vacUktioa 
of  opinion  and  resolution  tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the 
handsome  young  Damian  more  frequently  before  the 
Lady  Eveline's  fancy,  tha»  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he 
known  it,  wouW  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such 
reflections,  however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a  sense 
of  the  singular  destiny  which  had  hitherto  attended  her^ 
led  her  back  into  the  more  melancholy  comtemplations 
from  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  youthful  fancy  had  for 
a  short  time  emancipated  her. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

I  U  the  skie, 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  oor  hawk  shall  flie. 

MCtBtdolpht 

One  bright  September  morning,  old  Raoul  was  busy 
in  the  mews  where  he  kept  his  hawks,  grumbling  all  the 
wbile  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the  condition  of  each 
bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the  carelessness  of  the  un- 
der-falconer,  and  the  situation  of  the  building,  and  the 
weather,  and  the  wind,  and  all  things  around  him,  for 
the  dilapidation  which  time  and  disease  had  made  in  the 
neglected  hawking  establishment  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse.  While  in  these  unpleasing  meditations,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  tlie  voice  of  his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who 
seldom  was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely  visited  him 
when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  authority.  "  Raqul, 
Raoul !  where  art  thou,  man  ? — Ever  to  seek  for,  when 
thou  canst  make  ought  of  advantage  for  thyself  or  me  !" 

"  And  what  want'st  thou,  dame  ?"  said  Raoul,  "  what 
means  thy  screaming  worse  than  the  sea-gull  befisre  wet 
weather  ?  A  murrain  on  thy  voice  !  it  is  enough  to  fray 
every  hawk  from  the  perch." 
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"  Hawk !"  answered  Dame  Gillian  ;  "  it  is  time  to  bo 
looking  for  hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the  bravest  fal- 
cons come  hither  for  sale  that  ever  flew  by  lake,  brook, 
or  meadow." 

"  Kites !  like  her  that  brings  the  news,"   said  Raoul. 

"  No,  nor  keistrils  Uke  him  that  hears  it,"  replied 
Gillian  ;  "  but  brave  jerfalcons,  with  large  nares,  strong- 
ly armed,  and  beaks  short  and  something  bhiish — " 

**  Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon  ! — Where  came  they  from  f " 
said  Raoul,  interested  in  the  tidings,  but  unwiUing  to  give 
his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was  so. 

"  From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"  They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman 
Drought  tidings  of  them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly  at 
his  own  Wit ;  then,  leaving  the  mews,  he  denoanded  to  know 
where  this  famous  falcon-merchant  was  to  be  met  withal. 

"Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner  gate," 
replied  GilUan,  "where  other  men  are  admitted  that 
have  wares  to  utter — Where  should  he  be  ?" 

"  And  who  let  him  in  ?"  demanded  the  suspicious 
Raoul. 

"  Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl !"  said  Gillian  ; 
"  he  came  but  now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me  hither  to 
call  you." 

"  Oh,  the  steward — the  steward— I  might  have  guess- 
ed as  much.  And  he  came  to  thy  chamber,  doubtless, 
because  he  could  not  have  as  easily  come  hither  to  me 
himself. — ^Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart  .'*" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to  me  rather 
than  to  you,  Raoul,"  said  Gillian ;  "  and  if  I  did  know, 
perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.  Go  to — miss  your  bargain, 
or  make  your  bargain,  I  care  not  which — the  man  will 
not  wait  for  you — he  has  good  proffers  from  the  Senes- 
chal of  Malpas,  and  the  Welch  Lord  of  Dinevawr." 

"  I  come — ^I  come,"  said  Raoul,  who  felt  the  necessity 
of  embracing  this  opportunity  of  improving  his  liawking 
establishment,  and  hastened  to  the  gate,  where  he  met  the 
merchant,  attended  by  a  servant,  who  kept  in  separate 
cages  the  tliree  falcons  which  he  offered  for  sale. 
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The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of  the 
best  breed  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education  were 
in  correspondence  to  their  race,  there  could  scarce  be 
a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal  mews.  The 
merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all  their  points  of 
excellence  ;  the  breadth  of  their  shoulders,  the  strength 
of  their  train,  their  full  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  the  bold- 
ness with  which  they  endured  the  approach  of  strangers, 
and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  pruned 
their  plumes,  and  shook,  or,  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
roused  themselves.  He  expatiated  on  the  difficulty  and 
danger  with  which  they  were  obtained  from  the  Rock  of 
Ramsey,  on  which  tliey  were  bred,  and  which  was  an 
eyry  unrivalled  even  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  these  com- 
mendations. "  Friend  merchant,"  said  he,  "  I  know  a 
falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  thine 
are  fine  ones ;  but  if  they  be  not  carefully  trained  and 
reclaimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  goss-hawk  on  my  perch, 
than  the  fairest  falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

"  I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  but  if  we  agree 
on  the  price,  for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt  see 
the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy  them  or  not  as 
thou  likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou  ever  sawest 
birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or  the  stoop," 

"  That  I  call  fair,"  said  Raoul,  "  if  the  price  be  equal- 
ly so." 

"  It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the  hawk-merchant ; 
**  for  I  have  brought  six  casts  from  the  island,  by  the 
good  favour  of  good  King  Reginald  of  Man,  and  I  have 
sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these  ;  and  so,  having 
emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my  purse,  I  desire  not  to  be 
troubled  longer  with-  the  residue  ;  and  if  a  good  fellow, 
and  a  judge,  as  thou  seemest  to  be,  should  like  the  hawks 
when  he  has  seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the  price  of 
his  own  making." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Raoul,  "  we  will  have  no  blind  bar- 
gains ;  my  lady,  if  the  hawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able  to 
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pay  for  them  than  tliou  to  give  them  away. — ^Will  a 
bezant  be  a  comformable  price  for  the  cast  ?" 

"  A  bezanty  Master  Falconer  ! — By  my  faith  you  are 
no  bold  bodesman !  nevertheless,  double  your  offer,  and  I 
will  consider  it." 

"  If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul,  "  I 
win  give  you  a  bezant  and  a  half,  and  I  will  see  them 
strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so  rash  as  deal  with  you." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "  and  I  had  better  take 
your  offer  than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them  ;  for  were 
I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I  might  get  paid  in  a  worse 
fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives. — Will  you  to  horse 
presently  .'*" 

<<  Assuredly,"  said  Raoul ;  "  and,  though  March  be  the 
fitter  month  for  hawking  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will  show  you 
one  of  these  frogpeckers  for  the  trouble  of  riding  the 
matter  of  a  mile  by  the  water-side." 

"  Content,  Sir  Falconer,"  said  the  merchant.  "  But 
are  we  to  go  alone,  or  is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the 
castle  who  would  take  pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of  game 
gallantly  struck  f  I  am  not  afraid  to  show  these  hawks 
to  a  countess." 

"  My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough,"  said 
Raoul ;  '*  but  I  wot  not  why,  she  is  moped  and  mazed 
ever  since  her  father's  death,  and  lives  in  her  fair  casllc 
like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or  revelry  of  any 
kind. — Nevertheless,  Gillian,  thou  canst  do  something 
with  her — good  now,  do  a  kind  deed  for  oncC;,  and  move 
her  to  come  out  and  look  on  tliis  morning's  sport — 'Urn 
poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pastime  this  summer." 

"  That  I  will  do,"  quoth  Gillian  ;  "  and,  moreover,  I 
will  show  her  such  a  new  riding-tire  for  the  head,  that  no 
woman  born  could  ever  look  at  v;ithout  tlie  wish  to  toss  it 
a  little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated  hus- 
band that  he  surprised  a  glance  of  more  intelligence  ex- 
chaoged  betwixt  her  and  the  trader  than  brief  acquaint- 
ance seemed  to  warrant,  even  when  allowance  was  made 
for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame  Gillian's  disposition. 
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He  thoiigbt  also,  that,  on  looking  more  closely  at  the 
merchant,  his  lineaments  were  not  totally  unknown  to 
him  ;  and  proceeded  to  say  to  him  dryly,  "  We  have  met 
before,  friend,  but  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance  where." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  I  have  used  this 
country  often,  and  may  have  taken  money  of  you  in  the 
way  of  trade.  If  I  were  in  fitting  place,  I  would  gladly 
bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

"  Not  so  fast,  friend,"  said  the  old  huntsman  ;  "  ere 
I  drink  to  better  acquaintance  with  any  one,  I  must  be 
well  pleased  with  what  I  already  know  of  him.  We  will 
see  thy  hawks  fly,  and  if  their  breeding  match  thy  brag- 
ging, we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  together. — And  here 
come  grooms  and  equerries,  in  faith — my  lady  has  con- 
sented to  come  forth." 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pastime  had  offer- 
ed itself  to  Eveline,  at  a  time  when  the  delightful  brillian- 
cy of  the  day,  the  temperance  of  the  air,  and  the  joyous 
work  of  harvest,  proceeding  in  every  direction  around, 
made  the  temptation  to  exercise  almost  irresistible. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the 
neighbouring  river,  near  the  fatal  bridge,  over  which  a 
small  guard  of  infantry  was  constantly  maintained,  Eve- 
line dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in  her  train  save 
Rose  and  Gillian,  and  one  or  two  servants,  who  led  span- 
iels or  carried  appurtenances  of  the  chase.  Raoul,  the 
merchant,  and  an  equerry,  attended  her  of  course,  each 
holding  a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  anxiously  adjusting  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  throw  them  off,  so  as  best  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and  training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted,  the 
party  rode  down  the  river,  carefully  looking  on  every  side 
for  the  object  of  their  game  ;  but  no  heron  was  seen 
stalking  on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  although  there 
was  a  heronry  at  no  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  of  a  small  nature  are  more  teaz- 
ing  tlian  that  of  a  sportsman,  who,  having  set  out  with  all 
means  and  appliances  for  destruction  of  game,  finds  that 
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there  is  none  to  be  met  with  ;  because  he  conceives  hioH 
self,  with  his  full  shooting  trim  and  his  empty  game-pouch, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic.  The 
party  of  the  Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of 
such  disappointment. 

"  A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "  where, 
on  two  miles  of  river,  you  cannot  6nd  one  poor  heron  !" 

"  It  is  the  clatter  those  d d  Flemings  make  with 

their  water-mills  and  fulling-mills,"  said  Raoul ;  "  they 
destroy  good  sport  and  good  company  wherever  they 
come.  But  were  my  lady  wilUng  to  ride  a  mile  or  so 
farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  you  a  long-shanked 
fellow  who  would  make  your  hawks  canceller  till  theii 
brains  were  giddy." 

"  The  Red  Pool !"  said  Rose  ;  "  thou  knowest, 
Raoul,  it  is  more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  bridge, 
and  lies   up  towards  the  hills." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Raoul,  "  another  Flemish  freak  to 
spoil  pastime  !  They  are  not  so  scarce  on  tiie  Marches 
these  Flemish  wenches,  that  they  should  fear  being  hawk- 
ed at  by  Welch  haggards." 

"  Raoul  is  right,  Rbse,"  answered  Eveline ;  "  It  is 
absurd  to  be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  cage,  when  all 
around  us  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  I  am  determin-- 
ed  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  sport  in  our 
old  fashion,  without  being  surrounded  with  armed  men  like 
prisoners  of  state.  ^  We  will  merrily  to  the  Red  Pool, 
wench,  and  kill  a  heron  Uke  free  maids  of  the  Marches." 

"  Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount  and 
follow  us,"  said  Rose — for  they  were  now  near  the  re- 
established manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout  Fleming. 

*•  I  care  not  if  thou  dost,  Rose,"  said  Eveline  ;  ^*  yet 
credit  me,  girl,  we  will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  thus  far 
on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father  has  donned  his 
best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two-handed  sword,  and  ac- 
coutred his  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  a  horse,  which 
he  judiciously  names  Slotli — nay,  frown  not — and  lose 
23     VOL.  I 
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not,  in  justifying  tliy  father,  the  time  .that  may  be  better 
spent  in  calling  him  out." 

Rose  rode  to  tlie  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkin 
Flammock,  at  the  command  of  his  liege  mistress,  readi- 
ly hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  and  habergeon,  and  or- 
dered half-a-dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants  to  get 
on  horseback.  Rose  remained  whh  him,  to  urge  hun 
to  more  despatch  than  his  metliodical  disposition  render- 
ed naturd  to  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate liim,  the  Lady  EveUne  had  passed  the  bridge  more 
than  half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was  prepared  to  fol- 
low her. 

Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding  gaily 
on,  with  the  sensation  of  one  escaped  from  confinement, 
•  Eveline  moved  forward  on  her  lively  jennet,  as  light  as 
a  lark ;  the  plumes  with  which  Dame  GilUan  had  deck- 
ed her  riding-bonnet  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  her  attend- 
ants gallopipg  behind  her,  with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and 
all  odier  appurtenances  of  tiie  royal  sport  of  hawking. 
After  passing  the  river,  the  wild  greensward  path  which 
they  pursued  began  to-  wind  upward  among  small  emi- 
nences, sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  over- 
grown with  hazel,  sloe-tliorn,and  other  dwarf  shrubs,  and 
at  length  suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to  the  verge 
of  a  mountain  rivulet,  that,  hke  a  lamb  at  play,  leapt 
merrily  from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain  which 
way  to  run. 

"  This  little  stream  was  always  my  favourite.  Dame 
Gillian,"  said  EveUne,  "  and  now  methinks  it  leaps  the 
lighter  that  it  sees  me  again." 

"  Ah  !  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for  con- 
versation never  extended  in  such  cases  beyond  a  few 
phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  fair  knight  would 
leap  shouldei^height  for  leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as 
the  brook  may  !  more  especially  now  that  you  have 
donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of 
invention,  methinks  is  a  bowshot  before  aught  that  1 
ever  mvented— What  tlimkest  thou,  Raoul  f " 
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**1  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate,"  that 
women's  tongues  were  contrived  to  drive  all  the  game 
out  of  the  country. — Here  we  come  near  to  the  spoj 
where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  nowhere ;  wherefore,  praj, 
mj  sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself,  and  keep  your  followers 
as  much  so  as  their  natures  will  permit,  while  we  steal 
along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the  wind,  with  our 
hawks'  hoods  cast  loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yarda 
up  the  brawling  stream,  until  the  little  vale  through  which 
it  flowed,  making  a  very  sudden  turn  to  one  side,  show- 
ed them  the  Red  Pool,  the  superfluous  water  of  which 
formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain  lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in  some 
Countries,  was  a  deep  basin  of  about  a  mile  in  drcum- 
ference,  but  rather  oblong  than  circular.  On  the  side 
next  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of  a  dark 
red  hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  reiflecting  this 
massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared  to  partake  of  its 
colour.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  healhy  hill,  whoae 
autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet  faded  from  purple  to  rus- 
set ;  its  surface  was  varied  by  the  dark  green  furze 
and  the  fern,  and  in  many  places  grey  cli£,  or  loose 
stones  of  the  same  colour,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  ruddy 
precipice  to  which  they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  toad  of 
beautiful  sand  was  formed  by  a  beach,  which,  extending 
all  the  way  around  the  lake,  separated  its  waters  from 
the  precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  steep  and  broken  hill  ;  and  being  nowhere  less 
than  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  hi  most  places 
gready  more,  offered  around  its  whole  circuit  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  the  rider,  who  desired  to  exercise  and 
breathe  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted.  The  verge 
of  the  pool  on  the  rocky  side  was  here  and  there  strew- 
ed with  fragments  of  large  size,  detached /rom  the  preci- 
pice above,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  encumber  this 
pleasant  horse-course.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses, 
having  passed  the  margin  of  the  water  in  their'  fall,  lay 
immersed  there  like  small  islets ;  and.  placed  amongst 
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a  litde  archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul  detected  the 
heron  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in  what 
.  manner  they  should  approach  the  sad  and  solitary  bird, 
which,  unconscious  that  itself  was  die  object  of  a  formi- 
dable ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on  a  stone,  by  the 
brink  of  the  lake,  watchmg  for  such  small  fish  or  water- 
reptiles  as  might  chance  to  pass  by  its  lonely  station. 
A  brief  debate  took  place  betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk- 
merch^t  on  the  best  mode  of  starting  the  quarry,  so  as 
to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and  her  attendants  the  most  per- 
fect Tiew  of  the  fiight.  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron 
at  thefarjeitee  or  at  the  jettee  ferri — ^that  is,  upon  the 
hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool — was  anxiously  debated 
in  language  of  breathless  importance,  as  if  some  great 
and  perilous  enterprize  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the  party 
began  to  advance  towards  tlie  aquatic  hermit,  who,  by 
this  time  aware  -of  then:  approach,  drew  himself  up  to 
bis  full  height,  erected  his  long  lean  neck,  spread  his 
broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his  usual  clanging  cry,  and, 
projecting  his  length  of  thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose 
upon  the  gentle  breeze.  It  was  then,  with  a  loud  whoop 
of  encouragement,  that  the  merchant  threw  off  the  noble 
hawk  he  bore,  having  first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a 
view  of  her  quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  gaUeon,  dart- 
ed the  falcon  towards  the  enemy,  which  she  had  b^en 
taught  to  pursue ;  while,  preparing  fcH*  defence,  if  he 
should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so 
formidable.  Plying  his  almost  unequalled  strength  of 
wing,  he  ascended  high  and  liigher  m  the  air,  by  short 
gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no  vantage  ground 
for  pouncing  at  him ;  while  his  spiked  beak,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of '80  long  a  neck  as  enabled  him  to  strike  an 
object  at  a  yard's  distance  in  every  direction,  possessed 
ibr  any  less  spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish 
javeUn. 
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Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encouraged  by 
the  balloos  of  the  falconer  to  join  her  companion.  Both 
kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the  air,  as  it  were,  by  a  succesf- 
sion  of  small  circles,  endeavouring  to  gain  that  superior 
height  which  the  heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to  preserve ; 
and  to  tlie  exquisite  delight  of  tlie  spectators,  the  contest 
was  contfnued  until  all  three  were  well  nigh  mingled  with 
the  fleecy  clouds,  from  which  was  occasionally  heard  the 
harsh  and  plaintive  cry  of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  were 
to  the  heaven  which  he  was  approaching,  against  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  he  was  persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch  from 
which  she  ventured  to  stoop  at  the  heron  ;  but  so  jbdi- 
ciously  did  the  quarry  maintain  his  defence,  as  to  receive 
on  his  beak  the  stroke  which  the  falcon,  shooting  down 
at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his  right  wing  ;  so  tbct 
one  of  his  enemies,  spiked  through  the  body  by  his  own 
weight,  fell  fluttering  into  the  lake,  very  near  the  land,  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  falconers,  and  perished  there. 

*^  There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes,"  said 
Raoul.     "  Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  hov^ever,  the  remaining  bird  had 
avenged  the  fate  of  her  sister ;  for  the  success  which 
the  heron  met  with  on  one  side,  did  not  prevent  his  being 
assailed  on  the  other  wing ;  and  the  falcon  stooping  bold- 
ly, and  grappling  with,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  falconry,  binding 
his  prey,  both  came  tumbling  down  together,  from  a 
great  height  in  the  air.  It  was  then  no  small  object  on 
the  part  of  the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  the  falcon  should  receive  hurt  from  the  beak  -or  tal- 
ons of  the  heron  ;  and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setting 
spurs,  and  the  females  switching  their  palfreys,  went  <^ 
like  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smootli  beach 
betwixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

L#ady  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  ^ny  of  her  train, 

her  spirits  elated  by  die  sport,  and  by  the  speed  at  which 

she  moved  was  much  sooner  than  any  of  her  attendants 

at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  and  heron,  still  engaged  in 

23*     VOL.  I. 
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their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fighting  upon  the  moss  ;  the 
wing  of  the  latter  ha\dng  been  broken  by  the  stoop  ol 
the  former.  The  duty  of  a  falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was 
to  rush  in  and  assist  the  hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's 
bill  into  the  earth,  and  breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  per- 
mitting the  falcon  to  despatch  him  on  easy  terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
have  excused  her  becoming  second  to  the  falcon  in  this 
cruel  manner ;  but,  just  as  she  had  dismounted  for  that 
purpose,  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  seized  on  by 
a  wild  form,  who  exclaimed  in  Welch,  that  he  seized 
her  as  a  vmif^  for  hawking  on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd 
with  the  one  eye.  At  the  same  time  many  other  Welch- 
men,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  score,  showed  them- 
selves from  behind  crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point 
with  the  axes  called  Welch  hooks,  long  knives,  darts, 
and  bows  and  arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assistance,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  use  of  what  Welch  phrases  she 
possessed,  to  move  the  fears  or  excite  the  compassion  of 
the  outlawed  mountaineers  ;  for  she  doubted  not  that  she 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  such  a  party.  When  she 
found  her  requests  were  unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it 
was  their  purpose  to  detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained  to 
use  farther  entreaties ;  but  demanded  at  their  peril  that 
they  should  treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that  case 
that  she  would  pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and 
particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured  to 
use  her  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and  although  they 
proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind 
her  arms  with  her  own  veil,  yet  they  observed  in  these 
acts  of  violence  a  certain  delicacy  and  attention  both  to 
her  feeKngs  and  her  safety,  wliich  led  her  to  hope  that 
her  request  had  had  some  effect  on  them.  They  secured, 
her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away  with 
them  through  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  while  she  had 
the  additional  distress  to  hear  behind  her  the  noise  of  a 
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conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  her  retinue 
to  procure  her  rescue.. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawking  party, 
when  they  saw  from  some  distance  their  sport  interrupt- 
ed by  a  violent  assault  on  their  mistress.  Old  Raoul  val- 
iantly put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  on  the  rest  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  rescue,  rode  furiously  towards  the  banditti ; 
but,  having  no  other  arms  save  a  hawking-pole  and  short  * 
sword,  he  and  those  who  followed  him  in  his  meritorious 
but  ineffectual  attempt  were  easily  foiled,  and  Raoul  and 
one  or  two  of  the  foremost  severely  beaten ;  the  banditti 
exercising  upon  them  their  own  poles  till  they  were  brok- 
en to  splinters,  but  generously  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  retinue,  com- 
pletely discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the 
merchant  and  Dame  Gillian  remained  ^y  the  lake,  fiUing 
the  air  with  shrieks  of  useless  fear  and  sorrow.  The 
outlaws,  meanwhile,  drawing  together  m  a  body,  shot  a 
few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but  more  to  alarm  than  to 
injure  them,  and  then  marched  off,  as  if  to  cover  their 
companions  who  had  gone  before,  with  the  Lady  Eveline 
in  their  custody. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Four  raflBanf  seized  me  yesler  mom^ 
Alas!  a  maiden  most  forlorn ! 
They  cboked  my  cries  with  wicked  miglit, 
And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

COLXRIDOX. 

StrCH  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  in  woiicf 
of  mere  fiction  were  not  uncommon  in  the  feudal  ages, 
when  might  was  so  universally  superior  to  right ;  and  it 
followed  that  those  whose  condition  exposed  them  to  fre- 
ouent  violence,  were  more  prompt  in  repelling,  and  more 
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patient  in  enduring  it,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
expected  from  their  sex  and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor 
was  she  devoid  of  fears  concerning  the  purpose  of  this 
assault ;  but  she  suffered  neither  her  alarm,  nor  the  vio- 
knee  with  which  she  was  hurried  along,  to  deprive  her 
of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflecting.  From  the 
noise  of  hoofs  which  now  increased  around,  she  conclud- 
ed that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by  whom  she  had 
been  seized  had  betaken  tliemselves  to  their  horses. 
This  she  knew  was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Welch 
mara«]ers,  who,  although  the  small  size  and  slightness 
of  their  nags  made  them  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle, 
availed  themselves  of.  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot 
to  transport  them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from 
the  scenes  of  their  rapine ;  insuring  thus  a  rapid  and  un- 
perceived  approach,  and  a  secure  and  speedy  retreat* 
These  animals  traversed  witliout  difficulty,  and  beneath 
the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  tvild  mountain  paths  by 
which  the  country  was  intersected,  and  in  one  of  wJiich 
Lady  EveKne  Berenger  concluded  she  was  now  engaged, 
from  the  manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported  by 
a  man  on  foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up 
some  precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still  greater 
risk  on  the  other  side. 

At  ope  of  those  moments  a  voice  which  she  had  not 
yet  distinguished  addressed  her  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
language,  and  asked,  with  apparent  interest,  if  she  sat 
safely  on  her  saddle,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  have 
her  accoutrements  altered  at  her  pleasure  and  convenience. 

"  Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of  safety," 
said  Eyeline  ;  "  you  /Ciay  well  believe  that  I  hold  my 
safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with  these  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. If  I  or  my  vassals  have  done  injury  to  any  of  the 
Cymryl'lei  me  know,  and  it  shall  be  amended — If  it  is 
ransom  which  you  desire,  name  tlie  sum,  and  I  will  send 
an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but  detain  me  not  prisoner,  for 
that  can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you  nothing." 
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"  The  Lady  EveKne,"  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a 
tone  of  courtesy  inconsistent  with  the  violence  which  she 
sustained,  "  will  speedily  find  that  our  actions  are  more 
rough  than  our  purposes." 

"  If  you  know  who  1  am,"  said  Eveline,  "  you  cannot 
doubt  that  this  atrocity  will  be  avenged — ^you  must  know 
by  whose  banner  my  lands  are  at  present  protected." 

"  Under  De  Lacy's,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a  tone 
of  indifference*     "  Be  it  so — falcons  fear  not  falcons." 

At   this  moment  there  was  a  halt,  and    a  confused 

murmur  arose  amongst  those  around  her,  who  had  hith- 

'  erto  been  silent,  unless  when  muttering  to  each  other  in 

Welch,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  directions  which  way  to 

hold,  or  encouragement  to  use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of 
several  minutes  ;  at  length  Eveline  again  heard  Uie  voice 
which  formerly  addressed  her,  giving  directions  which  she 
could  not  understand.  He  then  spoke  to  herself,  ''You 
will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  have  spoken 
truly,  when  1  said  I  scorned  the  ties  by  which  you  are  fet* 
tered.  But  you  are  at  once  the  cause  of  strife  and  the 
reward  of  victory — ^your  safety  must  be  cared  for  as  time 
will  admit ;  and,  strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is  to 
which  we  are  to  commit  you,  I  trust  the  victor  in  the  ap* 
preaching  struggle  will  find  you  uninjured." 

''  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  let  there 
be  strife  and  bloodshed  !"  said  Eveline  ;  ''  rather  unbind 
my  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  those  whose  approach  you 
dread.  If  friends,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  I  will  be  the 
means  of  peace  between  you." 

''  I  despise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  ''  I  have  not 
undertaken  a  resolute  and  daring  adventure  to  resign  it 
as  a  child  doth  his  plaything,  at  the  first  frown  of  fortune. 
Please  to  alight,  noble  lady  ;  or  rather  be  not  offended 
that  I  thus  lift  you  frpm  the  seat,  and  place  you  on  the 
greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her  pal- 
frey, and  placed  carefully  and  safely  on  the  ground,  in  a 
sitting  posture.    A  moment  after  the  same  peremptoiy 
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valet  who  had  aided  her  to  dismount,  disrobed  her  of  her 
cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame  Gillian,  and  of  her  upper 
mantle.  "  I  must  yet  further  require  you,"  said  the  ban- 
dit leader,  ^^  to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  into  this  narrow 
aperture.  Beheve  me,  I  regret  the  nature  of  the  singu- 
lar fortification  to  which  1  commit  your  person  for  safely." 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving  resist- 
ance to  be  of  no  avail,  and  thinking  that  compliance  with 
the  request  of  one  who  spoke  like  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, might  find  her  protection  against  the  unbridled 
fury  of  the  Welch,  to  whom  she  was  obnpxious,  as  being 
the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Britons  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureusc. 

She  crept  then  forwards  tlirough  a  narrow  and  damp 
passage,  built  on  either  side  with  rough  stones,  and  so 
low  that  she  could  not  have  entered  it  in  any  other  pos- 
ture. When  she  had  proceeded  about  two  or  three 
yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  concavity  or  apart- 
ment high  enough  to  permit  her  to  sit  at  her  ease,  and 
of  irregular,  but  narrow  dimensions.  At  the  same  time 
she  became  sensible,  from  the  noise  which  she  heard  be- 
hind her,  that  the  ruffians  were  stopping  up  the  passage  by 
which  she  had  been  thus  introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clattering  of  stones 
with  which  they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  became 
sensible  that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  which  had  rushed 
through  the  opening,  was  gradually  failing,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  subterranean  apartment  became  yet 
more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive,  than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  without,  in 
which  Eveline  thought  she  could  distinguish  cries,  blows, 
the  trampling  of  horse,  the  oaths,  shouts,  and  screams  oi 
the  combatants,  but  all  deadened  by  the  rude  walls  of 
her  prison,  into  a  confused  hollow  murmur,  conveying 
such  intelligence  to  hei^  ears  as  we  may  suppose  the  dead 
to  hear  from  the  world  they  have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstances  so 
dreadful,' Eveline  struggled  for  liberty  with  such  firantic 
^Q«^6y>  that  she  partly  effected  her  purpose  by  forcing 
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her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  confined  them.  But 
this  only  convinced  her  of  the  impossibility  to  escape  5 
for,  rending  off  the  veil  which  wrapt  her  head,  she  found 
herself  in  total  darkness,  and  flinging  her  arms  hastily 
around  her,  she  discovered  she  was  cooped  up  in  a  sub- 
terranean cavern  of  very  narrow  dimensFons.  Her  hands, 
which  groped  around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decay- 
ed metal,  and  a  substance  which,  at  another  moment, 
would  have  made  her  shudder,  being,  in  truth,  the  moul- 
dering bones  of  tlie  dead.  At  present,  not  even  this  cir- 
cumstance could  add  to  her /ears,  immured  as  she  seem- 
ed to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange  and  subterranean  death, 
wliile  her  friends  and  deliverers  were  probably  within  a 
few  yards  of  her.  She  flung  her  arms  wildly  around 
in  search  of  some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every  eflbrt  she 
made  for  liberating  herself  from  the  ponderous  circumval- 
lation,  was  as  ineflcctual  as  if  directed  against  the  dome 
of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
covering  of  the  vault  under  which  she  lay  sounded  re- 
peatedly to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which  had 
fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  human  brain  could  have  withstood  these  terrors,  operat- 
ing upon  it  so  immediately ;  but  happily  this  extremity 
lasted  not  long.  Sounds,  more  hollow,  and  dying  away 
in  distance,  argued  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  had 
retreated  ;  and  at  length  all  was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contemplation 
of  her  own  disastrous  situation.  The  fight  was  over, 
and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer,  her  own  friends 
were  conquerors  ;  for  otherwise  the  victor  would  have 
relieved  her  from  her  place  of  confinement,  and  carried 
her  away  captive  with  him,  as  his  words  had  menaced. 
But  what  could  tlie  success  of  her  faithful  friends,  and 
follo\Yers  avail  Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under  a  place  of 
concealment  which,  whatever  was  its  character,  must 
have  escaped  their  observation,  was  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  become  again  tlie  prize  of  the  enemy,  should 
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their  band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  darkness  and  priva- 
tion, a  death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  invented,  or  martyr 
underwe^,  and  which  the  unfortunate  young  lady  could 
not  even  bear  to  think  of,  without  a  prayer  that  her  agony 
might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard  which 
she  wore,  and  the  dark  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that, 
when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy  death  was  at  least 
within  her  reach.  As  her  soul  shuddered  at  so  dreadful 
an  alternative,  the  question  suddenly  occurred,  might  not 
this  weapon  be  put  to  a  more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her 
emancipation,  instead  of  abridging  her  sufferings  ? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  hastened  to  prove  the  experiment,  and  by  re- 
peated efforts  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in  chang- 
ing her  posture;  so  as  to  admit  of  her  inspecting  her  place 
of  confinement  all  around,  but  particularly  the  passage  by 
whicb  she  had  entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted 
again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day.  She  crept  to  the 
extremity,  and  found  it,  as  she  expected,  strongly  block- 
ed up  with  large  stones  and  earth,  rammed  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  escape* 
The  work,  however,  had  been  hastily  performed,  and  lif6 
and  liberty  were  prizes  to  stimulate  exertions.  With  her 
poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods — with  her 
hands,  little  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  sev- 
eral stones,  and  advanced  in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain 
a  glimmering  of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce  less  precious, 
a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  ascertain,  that,  from  the  size  and  mas- 
siveness  of  a  huge  stone  which  closed  the  extremity  of 
the  passage,  there  was  no  hope  that  her  unassisted  strength 
could  effect  her  extrication.  Yet  her  condition  was  im- 
proved by  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  by 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  calling  out  for  assistance* 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in  vain 
— the  field  had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead  sihd  the 
^y.i"§ ;  for  low  and  indistinct  groans  were  the  only  answer 
which  she  received  for  several  minutes.      At  length,  as 
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^e  repeated  her  exclamation,  a  voice,  faint  as  that  of 
one  just  awakened  from  a  swoon,  pronounced  these  words 
in  answer  : — "  Edris  of  the  Earthen  House,  dost  thou 
call  fiom  thy  tomb  to  the  wretch  who  just  hastens  to  bis  own  f 
— Are  the  boundarjes  broken  down  which  connect  mp 
with  the  living  ? — ^And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshlv 
ears,  the  faint  and  screaming  accents  of  the  dead  ?" 

"  It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  overjoy- 
ed at  finding  slie  could  at  least  communicate  her  exist- 
ence to  a  living  person — "  no  spirit,  but  a  most  unhappy 
maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  name^  immured  beneath 
this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  perish  horribly,  unless 
God  send  me  rescue  !" 

"  Eveline  Berenger  !"  exclaimed  he  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, in  the  accents  of  wonder.  "  It  is  hnpossible  ! — 
I  watched  her  green  mantle — I  watched  her  plumy  bon- 
net as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  felt  my  own 
inability  to  follow  to  the  rescue ;  nor  did  force  or  exertion 
altogeUier  leave  me  till  the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the 
dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  all  hope 
of  rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart." 

**  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous 
stranger,  whichsoever  1  may  name  thee,"  answered  Eve- 
line, "  know  thou  hast  been  abused  by  the  artifices  of 
these  Welch  banditti — the  mantle  and  head-gear  of  Eve- 
line Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them,  and  may  have 
used  diem  to  mislead  those  true  friends,  who,  like  thee, 
are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore,  brave  sir,  devise 
some  succour,  if  tbou  canst,  for  thyself  and  me ;  since  I 
dread  that  these  ruffians,  when  they  shall  have  escaped 
immediate  pursuit,  will  return  hither^,  hke  the  robber  to 
the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his  stolen  booty." 

"  Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said  the  wound- 
ed man,  "  that  I  can  spend  the  last  breath  of  my  life  in 
thy  just  and  honourable  service  !  1  would  not  before  blow 
my  bugle,  lest  1  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid  of 
my  worthless  self  some  of  those  who  might  be  effectually 
engaged  in  thy  rescue  ;  may  Heaven  grant  that  the  recall 
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may  now  be  beard,  that  my  eyes  may  yet  see  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty  !" 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  were  followed  by  the  blast  of 
a  horn,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no  answer  was  made 
save  the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper  and  louder  blast 
was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  suddenly,  that  it  seemed 
the  breath  of  him  who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed 
in  the  effort.— A  strange  thought  crossed  Evelme's  mind 
even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and  terror.  "  That,*' 
she  said,  "was  tlie  note  of  a  De  Lacy — surely  you  can- 
not be  my  gentJe  kinsman,  Sir  Damian  !" 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death  for  the 
evil  care  which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
me. — What  was  my  business  to  trust  to  reports  and  mes- 
sengers ?     I  should  have  worshipped  ihe  saint  who  was 
committed  to  my  keeping,  with  such  vigilance  as  avarice 
bestows  on  the  dross  which  he  calls  treasure — ^I  should 
have  rested  nowhere,  save  at  your  gate  ;  outwatched 
the  brightest  stars  in  iKe  horizon  ;  unseen  and  unknown 
myself,  I  should  never  have  parted  from  your  neighbour- 
hood ;  then  had  you  not  been  in  tlie  present  danger,  and, 
— ^much  less  important  consequence, — ^tliou,  Damian  de 
Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  foresworn  and  negli- 
gent caitiff!" 

"  Alas  !  noble  Damian,"  said  Evehne,  "  break  not 
my  heart  by  blaming  yourself  for  an  imprudence  which 
is  altogether  my  own.  Thy  succour  was  ever  near  when 
I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it ;  and  it  embitters  my 
own  misfortune  to  know  that  my  rashness  has  been  the 
cause  of  your  disaster.  Answer  me,  gentle  kinsman, 
and  give  me  to  hope  that  the  wounds  you  have  suffered  ^ 
are  such  as  may  be  cured. — Alas  !  how  much  of  your 
blood  have  I  seen  spilled,  and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  tliat  I 
should  ever  bring  distress  on  all  for  whom  I  would  most 
willingly  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  ! — But  do  not  let  us 
embitter  the  moments  given  us  in  mercy,  by  fruitless  re- 
pinings — ^Try  what  you  can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood. 
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which  is  so  dear  fo  England — to  Eveline — and  to  thine 
uncle.** 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent ;  while, 
maddened  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  perishing  for 
want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  her  efibrts  to  extricate 
herself  for  her  kinsman's  assistance,  as  weU  as  her  own. 
It  was  all  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in 
despair  ;  and,  passing  from  one  hideous  subject  of  ter- 
ror to  another,  she  sat  listening,  with  sharpened  ear, 
for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when — feeling  of  ecstasy  ! 
— ^the  ground  was  shaken  with  horses'  feet  advancing 
rapidly.  Yet  this  joyful  sound,  if  decisive  of  life,  did 
not  assure  her  of  liberty — ^It  might  be  the  banditti  of  the 
mountains  returning  to  seek  their  captive.  Even  then 
they  would  surely  allow  her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy  ;  for  to  keep  him 
as  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees, 
than  could  his  death.  A  horseman  came  up — Eveline 
invoked  his  assistance,  and  the  first  word  she  heard  was 
an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the  faithful  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock;  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle  of  the  most 
tmusual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel  from  that  phleg- 
matic person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on  this 
occasion  ;  for,  being  informed  by  the  Lady  Eveline  in 
what  condition  she  was  placed,  and  implored  at  tlie  same 
time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lac^,  he 
began,  with  admirable  composure  and  some  skill,  to  stop 
the  wounds  of  the  one,  while  his  attendants  collected 
levers,  left  by  the  Welch  as  they  retreated,  and  were 
soon  ready  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline.  With 
much  caution,  and  under  the  experienced  direction  of 
Flammock,  the  stone  was  at  length  so  much  raised,  that 
the  Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and 
especially  of  the  faithful  Rose,  who,  regardless  of  the 
risk  of  personal  harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's 
place  of  confinement,  like  a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings 
around  the  cage  m  which  the  truant  urchin  has  imprisoQ*- 
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ed  them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to  remove  the  stone, 
lest  falling  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the 'rocky  fragment  was  so  much  displaced 
that  she  could  issue  forth  ;  while  her  people,  as  in 
hatred  of  the  coercion  which  she  had  sustained,  ceased 
not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally  destroying 
the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned  over  from  the 
little  fiat  on  which  it  had  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the.  subterranean  entrance,  and,  acquiring  force  as  it  re- 
volved down  a  steep  declivity,  was  at  length'  put  into 
rapid  motion,  and  rolled,  crashed,  and  thundered,  down 
the  hill,  amid  flashes  of  fire  which  it  forced  from  the 
rocks,  and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in 
the  channel  of  a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  mas* 
sivd  fragments,  with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard 
some  miles  ofi*. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  violence 
she  had  sustained  ;  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  disordered 
dress  ;  faint  from  the  stifling  eflTect  of  her  confinement, 
and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  relieve 
herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless,  waste  a  single 
minute  in  considering  her  own  condition  ;  but,  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  sister  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  her 
only  brother,  betook  herself  to  examine  the  several  severe 
wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  and  to  use  proper  means  to 
stanch  the  blood  and  recall  him  from  his  swoon.  We 
have  said  elsewhere,  that,  hke  other  ladies  of  the  time, 
EveUne  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  surgi- 
cal art,  and  she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  knowl- 
edge than  she  had  been  thought  capable  of  exerting. 
There  was  prudence,  foresight,  and  tenderness,  in  every 
direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  softness  of  the  female 
sex,  with  their  officious  humanity,  ever  ready  to  assist 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  seemed  in  her  enhanced, 
and  rendered  dignified,  by  the  sagacity  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  understanding.  After  hearing  with  wonder  for 
a  mmute  or  two  the  prudent  and  ready-witted  directions 
of  her  mistress.  Rose  seemed  at  once  to  recollect  that 
the  patient  should  not  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of 
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the  Lady  Evelme,  and  joining,  therefore,  m  the  ta^ 
she  rendered  what  as^stance  she  could,  while  the  at- 
tendants were  employed  ip  forming  a  litter,  on  which  the 
wounded  knight  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  meny  place,  'Us  said,  in  days  of  yore, 
But  something  ails  it  now — the  place  is  cursed. 

WORDSWORTB. 

The  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  occurred,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  effected, 
was  a  wild  and  singular  spot,  being  a  small  level  plain, 
forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place,  between  two 
very  rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded  up  the  rivulet 
from  below,  and  another  continued  the  ascent  above. 
Beiiig  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods,  it  was  a  celebrated 
spot  for  finding  game,  and,  in  former  days,  a  Welch 
Prince,  renowned  for  his  universal  hospitahty,  his  love 
of  crw  and  of  the  chase,  had  erected  a  forest-lodge, 
where  he  used  to  feast  his  friends  and  followers  with  a 
profusion  unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with  mag- 
nificence, and  having  no  objections  to  the  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  profusion  practised  by  this  potentate,  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets ;  and  celebrated 
him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high  as  those  which  exalt 
the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas  Horn.  The  subject  of 
their  praises,,  however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to  his  propen- 
sities, having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  one  of  those 
scenes  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  which  were  fre- 
quently the  conclusion  of  his  renowned  banquets.  Shock- 
ed at  this  catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  interred 
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the  relics  of  the  prince  on  the  place  where  he  had  died, 
within  the  narrow  vault  where  Eveline  had  been  con- 
fined, and  having  barricaded  tlie  entrance  of  the  sepul* 
chre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  immense 
caim,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  wliich  thej 
put  the  assassin  to  death.  Superstition  guarded  the 
spot)  and  for  many  a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  re- 
mained unviolated,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to  ruin, 
and  its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welch  rob- 
bers had  discovered  the  secret  entrance,  and  opened  it 
with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  tomb  for  arms  and 
treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times  often  buried  with 
the  dead.  These  marauders  were  disappointed,  and  ob- 
tained nothing  by  the  violation  of  the  grave  of  Edris, 
excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place,  which  might 
be  used  lor  depositing  their  booty,  or  even  as  a  place  of 
retreat  for  one  of  their  number  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  number, 
explained  their  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  to  Wilkin 
Flammock,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had  ordered  thejii 
to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more  considerable  body, 
to  act,  as  they  understood,  against  a  party  of  insurgent 
peasants,  when  of  a  sudden  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and, 
dividing  his  force  in,to  small  bands,  employed  himself 
and  them  in  reconnoitring  more  than  one  mountain-pass 
betwixt  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  the  English  country, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  This 
was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him  that  it  excited  no 
particular  notice.  These  manoeuvres  were  frequently 
undertaken  by  the  warlike  marchers,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Welch  in  general,  more  especially  the 
bands  of  outlaws,  who,  independent  of-  any  regular  gov- 
ernment, infested  these  wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped 
not  comment,  that,  in  undertaking  such  service  at  this 
moment,  Damian  seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dispersing 
the  insurgents,  which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  day. 
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It  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  with  one  of  the  fugitive  grooms,  Damian 
and  his  immediate  attendants  received  information  of  the 
violence  committed  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  and,  by  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  country,  were  able  to  intercept 
the  ruffians  at  the  Pass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by 
which  the  Welch  rovers ''ordinarily  returned  to  their 
strong-holds  in  the  interior*  It  is  probable  tliat  the  ban- 
ditti were  not  aware  of  tlie  small  force  which  Damian 
headed  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  knew  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in  their  rear  ;  and 
these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singulao* 
expedient  of  hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of 
their  own  number,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve 
as  a  decoy  to  deceive  their  assailants,  and  lead  them  from 
the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it  was 
no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return,  when  they 
had  eluded  their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  before 
t^e  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  retreating,  until 
they  should  find  some  suitable  place  either  for  making  a 
stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  might,  by  aban- 
doning their  horses,  and  dispersing  among  the  rocks, 
evade  the  attack  of  the  Norman  cavalry.  Their  plan 
had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of  Damian,  who, 
beholding  as  he  thought  tlie  plumes  and  mantle  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  in  the  rear  of  their  party,  charged  them 
without  considering  either  the  odds  of  numbers,  or  the 
lightness  of  his  own  armour,  which,  consisting  only  of  a 
bead-piece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect  re- 
sistance to  the  Welch  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly wounded  severely  at  the  onset,  and  would  have 
been  slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  few  followers,  and 
the  fears  of  the  Welch,  that,  while  thus  continuing  the 
battle  in  front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by 
the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom  they  must  now  suppose 
were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  They  retreated,  there- 
fore, or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants  of  Damian  were 
despatched  after  them  by  their  fallen  master,  with  direc 
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tions  to  let  DO  consideration  induce  them  to  leave  off  the 
chase,  until  the  captive  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
was  delivered  from  her  ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  paths, 
and  the  activity  of  their  small  Welch  horses,  made  an 
orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  their 
rear-guard,  cut  down  by  Damian  in  his  furious  onset. 
They  shot  arrows,-  from  limelo  time,  at  the  men-at-arms, 
and  laughed  at  the  ineffectual  efforts' which  these  heavy- 
armed  warriors,  with  their  barbed  horses,  made  to  over- 
take tiiem.  But  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Wilkin  Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war-horse, 
who  was  beginning  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party 
consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The  fear  of  being 
intercepted  caused  tlie  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to  their 
last  stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welch  nags,  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  clifis,  and,  by  superior  activity 
and  dexterity,  baffled,  generaUy  speaking,  the  attempts 
of  their  pursuers  on  either  hand.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  two  or  three  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Flammock's  party  ;  amongst  others, 
the  person  upon  whom  Eveline's  clotlies  had  been  plac- 
ed, and  who  now,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved  to 
be,  not  the  lady  whom  they  were  emulous  to  deliver, 
but  a  fair-haired  young  Welchman,  whose  wild  looks, 
and  incoherent  speech,  seemed  to  argue  a  disturbed 
imagination.  This  would  not  have  saved  him  from  im- 
mediate death,  the  usual  doom  of  captives  taken  in  such 
skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint  blast  of  Damian's  horn, 
sounding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party,  and  sum- 
moned that  of  Wilkin  Flammock  to  the  spot ;  while,  in 
the  confusion  and  hurry  of  their  obeying  the  signal, 
the  pity  or  tlie  contempt  of  his  guards  suffered  tlie  pris- 
oner to  escape.  They  had,  indeed,  little  to  learn  from 
him,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  give  intelligence,  or 
capable  of  communicating  it.  All  were  well  assured 
that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an*  ambuscade,  formed  by 
Dawfyd  the  one-eyed^  a  redoubted  freebooter  of  the  pe- 
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nod,  who  had  ventured  upon  this  hardy  enterprize  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  large  ransom  for  the  captive  Eveline, 
and  all,  incensed  at  his  extreme  insolence  and  audacity, 
devoted  his  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and  the  ravens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of 
Flammock  and  of  Damian  learned  by  comparing  notes 
with  each  other,  on  the  incidents  of  the  day.  As  they 
returned  by  the  Red  Pool'  they  were  joined  by  Dame 
Gillian,  who,  after  many  exclamations  of  joy  at  the  un- 
expected liberation  of  her  lady,  and  as  many  of  sorrow 
at  the  unexpected  disaster  of  Damian,  proceeded  to  in- 
form the  men-at-arms,  that  the  merchant,  whose  hawks 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  these  adventures,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  two  or  three  of  the  Welch  in 
their  retreat,  and  that  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no 
horse  left  to  mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  old 
Raoul  as  worth  either  ransom,  or  the  trouble  of  killing. 
One  had,  indeed,  flung  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
hill-side,  but  happily,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell  something 
short  of  him — "  It  was  but  a  little  fellow  who  threw  it," 
she  said — ''  there  was  a  big  man  amongst  them,  if  hp 
had  tried,  it's  like,  by  our  Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast 
it  a  thought  farther."  So  saying,  the  dame  gathered 
herself  up,  and  adjusted -her  dress  for  again  mounting  on 
horseback. 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a  litter,  hastily 
constructed  of  boughs,  and,  with  the  females,  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  httle  troop,  augmented  by  the  rest 
of  the  young  knight's  followers,  who  began  to  rejoin  his 
standard.  The  united  body  now  marched  with  military 
order  and  precaution,  and  winded  through  the  passes 
with  the  attention  of  men  prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel 
injury. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIr 

What!  foir,  and  young,  and  foithfiil  tooT 
A  miracle,  if  thii  be  true. 

Waller, 

Rose,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  «if 
fectionate  maidens  that  ever  breathed,  was  the  first  who, 
hastily  considering  the  peculiar  condition  in  which  her 
lady  was  placed,  and  tlie  marked  degree  of  restraint 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  her  intercourse  witli 
her  youthful  guardian,  became  anxious  to  know  how 
the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  yet, 
when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing this  important  question,  her  resolution  well  nigh  failr 
ed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as  might 
have  made  it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  upon  her  any 
other  subject  of  anxious  consideration  than  those  with 
which  her  mind  had  been  so  lately  assailed,  and  was 
still  occupied.  Her  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death 
,  could  have  made  it,  unless  where  it  was  specked  with 
drops  of  blood ;  her  veil,  torn  anti  disordered,  was  soil- 
ed with  dust  and  with  gore  5  her  hair,  wildly  dishevelled, 
fell  in  elf-locks  on  her  brow  and  shoulders,  and  a  single 
broken  an.d  ragged  feather,  which  was  all  that  remained 
of  her  head-gear,  had  been  twisted  among  her  tresses, 
and  still  flowed  there,  as  if  in  mockery,  rather  than  orna- 
ment. Uer  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  litter  where  Damian 
was  deposited,  and  she  rode  close  beside  it,  without  ap- 
parently wasting  a  thought  on  anything,  save  the  danger 
of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelings  of 
excitation,  which  might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  take 
a  wise  and  prudent  view  of  her  qwn  situation.  She  en- 
deavoured gradually  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  it. 
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"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  will  it  please  you  to  lake 
my  mantle  ?" 

'  Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  some 
sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  bustling  up 
as  one  who  feared  her  functions  as  mistress  of  the  robes 
might  be  interfered  with — |'  indeed,  my  lady.  Rose 
Flammock  speaks  truth ;  and  neither  your  kirtle  nor  your 
gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do ;  and,  to  speak  truth, 
they  are  but  barely  decent.  And  so,  if  Rose  will  turn 
herself,  and  put  her  horse  out  of  my  way,"  continued 
the  tire-woman,  "  I  will  put  your  dress  in  better  order  in 
the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin,  than  any  Fleming  of  them 
all  could  do  in  twelve  hours." 

"  I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

"  Care  then  for  your  honour — for  your  fame,"  said 
Rose,  riding  close  to  her  mistress,  and  whispering  in  her 
ear ;  "  think,  and  that  hastily,  how  you  are  to  dispose  of 
this  wounded  young  man." 

"  To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline,  aloud,  as  if  scorn- 
ing the  affectation  of  secrecy  ;  "  lead  to  tlie  castle,  and 
that  straight  as  you  can." 

"  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpas  ?"  said 
Rose — "  Dearest  lady,  beheve,  it  will  be  for  the  best.'' 

"  Wherefore  not — wherefore  not  ? — wherefore  not 
leave  him  on  the  waj'^side  at  once,  to  the  knife  of  the 
Welchman,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf? — Once — twice — 
three  times  has  he  been  my  preserver.  Where  I  go,  he 
shall  go  ;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment  soon- 
er than  I  know  that  he  is  so." 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  her 
mistress,  and  her  own  reflection  told  her  that  the  wound- 
ed man's  Hfe  might  be  endangered  by  a  longer  transpor- 
tation than  was  ^solutely  necessary.  An  expedient  oc- 
curred to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this  objection  might 
be  obviated  }  but  it  was  necessary  she  should  consult  her 
father.  She  struck  hor  palfrey  with  her  riding-rod,  and 
in  a  moment  her  diminutive,  though  beautiful  6gure,  and 
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her  spirited  little  jennet,  were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic 
Fleming  and  his  tall  black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  m 
their  vast  shadow.  "  My  dearest  father,"  said  Rose, 
'*  the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  be  transported  to  the 
castle,  where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner ; — 
what  think  you  ? — is  that  wholesome  counsel  ?" 

"  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen,"  ahswer- 
.  ed  the^  Fleming,  "  because  he  will  better  escape  the 
risk  of  a  fever." 

"  True  ;  but  is  it  wise  for  mjr  lady  ?"  continued  Rose. 

"  Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore 
shouldst  thou  doubt  her,  Roschen  ?" 

*'  I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe  even 
to  her  father  the  fears  and  doubts  which  she  herself  en- 
tertained ;  "  but  where  there  are  evil  tongues,  there  may 
be  evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian  and  my  lady  are  both 
very  young — Methinks  it  were  better,  dearest  father, 
would  you  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  the  wounded 
knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the  castle." 

"  That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
hastily — "  that  I  shall  not,  if  I  may  help.  Norman  shall 
not  cross  my  qiiiet  threshold,  nor  Englishman  neither, 
to  mock  my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume  my  substance. 
Thou  dost  pot  know  them,  because  thou  art  ever  with 
thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  favour ;  hut  I  know  them 
well ;  and  the  best  I  can  get  from  them  is  Lazy  Flander- 
kin,  and  Greedy  Flanderkin,  and  Flemish  sot — ^I  thank 
the  saints  they  cannot  say  Coward  Flanderkin,  since 
Gwenwyn's  Welch  uproar." 

"  I  had  ever  thought,  my  Father,"  answered  Rose, 
"  that  your  spirit  was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base  ca- 
lumnies. Bethink  you  we  are  under  this  lady's  banner, 
and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress,  and  her  father 
was  your  good  lord  ;'  to  the  Constable,  too,  are  you  be- 
holden, for  enlarged  privileges.  Money  may  pay  debt, 
but  kmdness  only  can  requite  kindness  ;  and  I  forebode 
that  you  will*  never  have  such  an  opportunity  to  do  kind- 
ness to  the  houses  of  Berenger  and  De  Lacy,  as  by 
opening  the  doors  of  your  house  to  this  wounded  knight." 
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"  The  doors  of  my  house  !'^  answered  the  Fleming 
— "  do  I  know  how  long  I  may  call  that,  or  any  house 
upon  earth,  my  own  ?  Alas,  my  daughter  !  we  came, 
hither  to  fly  from  th6  rage  of  the  elements,  but  who 
knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men  ?" 

"  You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Rose  ;  "  it 
holds  not  with  your  solid  wisdom  to  augur  such  general 
evil  from  the  rash  enterprize  of  a  Welch  outlajv." 

"  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wilkin  ; 
'^  although  the  increase  aild  audacity  of  such  robbers  as 
Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiet  country.  But  thou, 
who  livest  within  yonder  walls,  hearest  but  little  of  what 
passes  without,  and  your  estate  is  less  anxious  ; — you 
had  known  notliing  of  the  news  from  me,  unless  in  case 
I  had  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  another  country." 

"  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land  where 
your  thrift  and  industry  have  gained  you  an  honourable 
competency  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who 
envy  me  the  produce  of  my  tlirift,  may  likely  bring  me 
to  a  dishonourable  deatli.  There  have  been  tumults 
among  the  English  rabble  in  more  than  one  county,  and 
their  wrath  is  directed  against  tliose  of  our  nation,  as  if 
we  were  Jews  or  heathens,  and  hot  better  Christians 
and  better  men  than  themselves.  They  have,  at  York, 
Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of 'the  Flem- 
ings, spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their  families,  and 
murdered  themselves. — And  why  ? — except  that  we  have 
brought  among  them  tlie  sldll  and  the  industry  which  they 
possessed  not  ;  and  because  wealth,  which  they  would 
never  else  have  seen  in  Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our 
art  and  our  toil.  Roschen,  this  evil  spirit  is  spreading 
wider  daily.  Here  we  are  more  safe  than  elsewhere, 
because  we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength. 
But  I  confide  not  in  our  neighbours  ;  and  hadst  not 
thou,  Rose,  been  in  security,  I  would  long  ere  this  have, 
given  up  all,  and  left  Britain." 
25     VOL.  I. 
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**  Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain  !" — ^The  words  sound- 
ed prodigious  in'  the  ears  of  his  daughter,  who  knew 
better  tlian  any  one  how  successful  her  father  had  been 
in  his  industry,  and  how  unlikely  one  of  his  firm  and 
sedate  temper  was  to  abandon  known  and  present  ad- 
vantages for  the  dread  of  distant  'or  contingent  peril. 
At  length  she  repHed,  "  If  such  be  your  peril,  my  father, 
methinks  your  house  and  goods  cannot  have  a  better 
protection  than  the  presence  of  this  noble  knight.  Where 
lives  the  man  who  dare  aught  of  violence  against  the 
house  which  harbours  Damian  de  Lacy  ?" 

"  I  know  not  tliat,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same 
composed  and  steady,  but  ominous  tone — "  May  Heaven 
forgive  it  me,  if  it  be  sin  !  but  I  see  little  save  folly  in 
these  Crusades,  which  the  priesthood  have  preached  up 
so  successfully. — Here  has  the  Constable  been  absent 
for  nearly  tliree  years,  and  no  certain  tidings  of  his  life 
or  death,  victory  or  defeat.  He  marched  from  hence, 
as  if  he  meant  not  to  draw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword  until 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we 
can  hear  with  no  certainty  whether  even  a  hamlet  has 
been  taken  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
people  that  are  at  home  grow  discontented  ;  their  lords, 
with  the  better  part  of  their  followers,  are  in  Palestine 
— dead  or  alive  we  scarcely  know ;  the  people  themselves 
are  oppressed  and  flayed  by  stewards  and  deputies,  whose 
yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  so  lightly  endured  as  that  of 
the  actual  lord.  The  commons,  who  naturally  hate  the 
knights  and  gentry,  think  it  no  bad  time  to  make  some 
head  against  them — ay,  and  there  be  some  of  noble  blood 
who  would  hot  care  to  be  their  leaders,  that  they  may 
have  their  ^hare  in  the  spoil  ;  for  foreign  expeditions 
and  prdfligate  habits  have  made  many  poor  5  and  he  that 
is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money.  I  hate  poor 
people  ;  and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  can- 
not keep  himself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hand  !" 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  tliis  characteristic  im- 
precation, a  speech  which  gave  Rose  a  more  frightful 
view  of  tlie  state  of  England,  tlian,  shut  up  as  she  was 
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withm  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  hadHbefore  had  an  op- 
portunity of  learning.  "  Surely,"  she  said — "  surely 
tliese  violences  of  which  you  speak  are  not  to  be  dread- 
ed by  those  who  live  under  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  and 
of  Berenger  f " 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered  Wilkin 
Flaramock,  "  and  Damian,  though  a  brave  youth,  hath  not 
liis  uncle's  ascendency  of  character  and  authority.  His 
men  also  complain  tliat  they  are  harassed  with  the  duty 
of  watching  for  protection  of  a  castle,  in  itself  impreg- 
nable, and  sufficiently  garrisoned,  and  that  tliey.lose  all 
opportunity  of  honourable  enterprize,  as  they  call  it— that 
is,  of  fight  and  spoil — in  this  inactive  and  inglorious  man- 
ner of  life.  They  say  that  Damian  the  Beardless  was  a 
man,  but  that  Damian  with  the  moustache  is  no  better 
than  a  w^oman  ;  and  that  age,  which  has  darkened  his  up- 
per  lip,  hath  at  tlie  same  time. blenched  his  courage. — 
And  they  say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to  tell." 

"  Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say  ;  let  me  know 
It,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  answered  Rose,  "  if  it  concern, 
as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady." 

"  Even  so,  Roschen,"  answered  Wilkin.  "  There  are 
many  among  the  Norman  men-at-arms  who  talk,  over 
their  wine  cups,  how  tliat  Damian  de  Lacy  is  in  love 
with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride  ;  ay,  and  that  they  cor- 
respond together  by  art  magic." 

"By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said  Rose,  smiling 
scornfully,  "  for  by  no  earthly  means  do  they  correspond, 
as  I,  for  one,  can  bear  witness." 

"  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  tliey  impute  it,"  quoth 
Wilkin  Flammock,  "  that  so  soon  as  ever  my  lady  stirs 
beyond  the  portal  of  her  castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the  sad- 
dle with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are  positively 
certain  that  he  has  received  no  messenger,  letter,  or  other 
ordinary  notice  -of  her  purpose  ;  nor  have  they  ever,  on 
such  occasions,  scoured  the  passes  long,  ere  they  have 
seen  or  heard  of  my  lady  Eveline's  being  abroad." 

"  This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose  ;  "  and  my 
lady  has  expressed  herself  even  displeased  at  the  accu- 
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racy  which  Damisn  displayed  in  procuring  a  knowledge  of 
her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious  punctuality  with 
which  he  has  attended  and  guarded  them.  To-day  has, 
however,  shown,"  she  continued,  "  that  his  vigilance  may 
serve  a  good  purpose  ;  and  as  they  never  met  upon  these 
occasions,  but  continued  at  such  distance  as  excluded  * 
even  the  possibiHty  of  intercourse,  niethinks  they  might 
have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  most  suspicious." 

"  Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen  !"  replied  Wilkin,  "  but 
it  is  possible  even  to  drive  caution  so  far  as  to  excite  sus- 
picion. Why,  say  the  men-at-arms,  should  these  two  ob- 
serve such  constant,  yet  such  guarded  mtelligcnce  whh 
one  another  ?  Why  should  their  approach  be  so  near, 
and  why,  yet,  should  they  never  meet  ?  If  lliey  had  been 
merely  the  nephew  and  the  uncle's  bride,  they  must  have 
had  interviews  avowedly  and  frankly  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  be  two  secret  lovers,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  do  find  their  own  private  places  of  meet- 
ing, though  they  have  art  sufficient  to  conceal  them." 

"  Every  word  that  you  speak,  my  father,''  replied  the 
generous  ROse,  "  increases  the  absolute  necessity  that  you 
receive  this  wounded  youth  into  your  house.  Be  the 
evils  you  dread  ever  so  great,  yet,  may  you  rely  upon  it, 
that  they  cannot  be  augmented  by  admitting  him,  with  a 
few  of  his  faithful  followers." 

"  Not  one  Tollower,"  said  the  Fleming  hastily,  "  not 
one  beef-fed  knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that  is  to  at- 
tend him,  and  the  doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his  cure." 

"  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these 
three,  at  least  .'^"  answered  -Rose. 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  riiou  wih,"  said  the  doting 
father.  "  By  my  faith,  Roschen,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou 
hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking,  since  I  am  so  fool- 
ishly prompt  in  granting.  This  is  one  of  your  freaks,  now, 
of  honour  or  generosity — but  commend  me  to  prudence 
and  honesty. — Ah  !  Rose,  Rose,  tliose  who  would  do 
what  is  better  than  good,  sometimes  bring  about  what  is 
worse  than  bad  ! — But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit  of  the  trou- 
ble for  the  fear ;  and  that  thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  rev- 
erence, something  of  a  damsel-errant,  will  stand  stoutly 
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for  the  chivalrous  privilege  of  lodging  her  knight  in  her 
own  bower,  and  tending  him  in  person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  had  no  sooner 
made  the  proposal  to  Eveline  that  the  wounded  Damian 
should  be  left  at  her  father's  house  for  his  recovery,  than 
her  mistress  briefly  and  positively  rejected  the  proposal. 
"  He  has  been  my  preserver,"  she  said,  "  and  if  there  be 
one  being  left  lor  whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse  should  of  themselves  fly  open,  it  is  to  Damian  de 
Lacy. — Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  \jith  that  sus- 
picious and  yet  sOTrowful  countenance — ^they  that  are  be- 
yond disguise,  my  girl,  contemn  suspicion — ^It  is  to  God, 
and  Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and  to  them  my  bosom 
lies  open !" 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when  the 
Lady  Eveline  issued  her  orders  that  her  Guardian,  as  she 
emphatically  termed  Damian,  should  be  lodged  in  her 
father's  apartment ;  and,  with  the  prudence  of  more  ad- 
vanced age,  she  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  the 
reception  and  accomm'odation  of  his  followers,  and  the 
arrangements  which  such  an  accession  of  guests  required 
in  the  fortress.  All  this  she  did  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure and  presence  of  mind,  even  before  she  altered  or  ar- 
ranged her  own  disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She  hastened 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  prostrating  herself  be- 
fore her  divine  protectress,  returned  thanks  for  her  second 
deliverance,  and  implored  her  guidance  and  direction, 
and,  through  her  intercession,  that  of  Almighty  God,  for 
the  disposal  and  regulation  of  her  conduct.  "Thou 
knowest,"  she  said,  "  that  from  no  confidence  in  my  own 
strength,  have  I  thrust  myself  into  danger.  O  make  me 
strong  wher^  I  am  most  weak — Let  not  my  gratitude  and 
my  compassion  be  a  snare  to  me ;  and  while  I  strive  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  thankfulness  imposes  on  me, 
«ave  me  from  the  evil  tongues  of  men — and  save — O 
wve  me  from  the  insidious  device?  of  my  own  heart !"  . 
26*     VOL.  1. 
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She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and 
retiring  from  the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment,  summoned 
her  women  to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove  the  external 
appearance  of  the  violence  to  which  she  had  been  so  late- 
ly subjected. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 

Julia.  Gentle  sir, 

You  are  our  captive — but  well  use  you  ao, 
That  jou  shall  think  your  prison- joys  may  match 
Whatever  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderick.    No,  fairest,  wc  have  trifled  here  too  long ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
IVe  let  my  laurels  wither. 
^  Old  Platf, 

Arrayed  in  garments  of  a  mourning  colour,  and  of  a 
fashion  more  matronly  than  perhaps  altogether  befitted  her 
youth — ^plain  to  an  extremity,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
save  her  rosary- — Eveline  now  performed  the  duty  of 
waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer  ;  a  duty  which  the 
etiquette  of  the  time  not  only  permitted,  but  perempto- 
rily enjoined.  She  was  attended  by  Rose  and  Dame 
Gillian.  Margery,  whose  element  was  a  sick-chamber, 
bad  been  already  despatched  to  that  of  the  young  knight, 
to  attend  to  whatever  his  condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as  if  un- 
willing to  disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at  the  door, 
and  cast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had  been  her  father's 
chamber }  nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his  violent  death. 
Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his  armour  and  weapons, 
with  hawking-gloves,  hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments 
of  sylvan  sport.  These  reliques  brought  as  it  were  in 
living  form  before  her,  the  stately  presence  of  old  Sir 
Raymond.     "  Frown  not,  my  father," — her  lips  formed 
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{be  words,  though  her  voice  did  not  utter  tlieoi — ^^  frown 
not — Eveline  will  never  be  unworthy  of  tliee." 

Fatlier  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian, 
were  seated  by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline 
entered  5  and  the  first,  who  meddled  a  little  with  tlie  heal- 
ing art,  said  to  Eveline,  "  that  the  knight  had  slumbered 
for  some  time,  and  was  now  about  to  awake.** 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a  hasty 
and  low  voice,  begged  that  the  diamber  might  be  kept 
quiet,  and  the  spectators  requested  to  retire.  **  My  tord," 
he  said,  "  ever  since  his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is  apt  to 
speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  from  sleep,  and  will 
be  displeased  with  me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be  near 
him.'' 

EveUne  accordingly  caused  her  women  amd  the  monk 
to  retire  into  the  anteroom,  while  she  herself  remained 
standing  by  the  door-communication  which  connected  the 
apartments,  and  heard  Damian  mention  her  name  as  he 
turned  himself  painfully  on  his  couch.  '^  Is  she  safe  and 
unharmed  ?"  was  his  first  question,  and  it  was  asked  widi 
an  eagerness  which  intimated  how  &r  it  preceded  dl  other 
considerations.— rWhen  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirmative, , 
he  sighed,  as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some 
weighty  load,  and  in  a  less  animated  voice,  asked  of  tl^e 
page  where  they  were.  "  This  apartment,"  he  said, 
^'  with  its  furniture,  are  all  stf ange  to  me." 

"  My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "  you  are  at  present 
too  weak  to  ask  questions  and  receive  explanations." 

"  Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering 
his  recollection,  "  I  am  not  in  the  place  where  my  duty 
calls  me.  Tell  my  trumpets  to  sound  to  horse — to  horse, 
and  let  Ralph  Genvil  carry  my  banner.  To  horse — to 
horse  !  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  !" 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  efhri  to  rise,  which, 
in  his  state  of  weakness,  Amelot  was  easily  able  to  frus- 
trate. "  Thou  art  right,"  he  said,  as  he  sunk  back  into 
his  reclining  posture — "  thou  art  right — I  am  weak — btit 
why  should  strength  remain  when  honour  is  lost  .'^" 
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The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed  more  that 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Lady  Eveline  approach- 
ed his  bedside  with  unassured  steps,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what,  yet  earnest  to  testify  the  interest  which  she  feh  in 
the  distresses  of  the  sufferer.  Damian  looked  up  and 
beheld  her,  and  again  hid  liis  face  with  his  hands. 

"  What  means  this  strange  passion.  Sir  Knight  ?"  said 
Eveline,  with  a  voice  which,  at  first  weak  and  trembling, 
gradually  obtained  steadmess  and  composure.  "  Ought 
it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you  are  to  the  duties 
of  chivalry,  that  Heaven  has  twice  made  you^his  instru- 
ment to  save  the  unfortunate  Eveline  Berenger  ?" 

**  Ono,  no!"  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity ;  "  since  you 
are  saved,  all  i$  well — but  time  presses — it  is  necessary  I 
shotild  presently  depart — ^nowhere  ought  I  now  to  tarry — 
least  of  all,  within  this  castle — Once  more,  Amelot,  let 
them  get  to  horse." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel,  "  this  must 
not  be.  As  your  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part 
thus  suddenly — as  a  physician,  I  cannot  allow  my  patient 
to  destroy  himself — ^It  is  impossible  that  you  can  brook 
the  saddle." 

"  A  litter — a  bier — a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  dishon- 
oured knight  and  traitor — ^all  were  too  good  for  me— ^a 
coffin  were  best  of  all — ^but  see,  Amelot,  that  it  be  fram- 
ed like  that  of  the  meanest  churl — ^no  spurs  displayed  on 
the  pall — no  shield  with  the  undent  coat  of  the  De  Lacys 
— no  helmet  with  their  knightly  crest  must  deck  the  hearse 
of  him  whose  name  is  dishonoured!" 

"  Is  his  brain  unsettled  ?"  said  Eveline,  looking  with 
terror  from  the  wounded  man  to  his  attendant ;  "  or  is 
there  some  dreadful  mystery  in  these  broken  words  ? — 
If  so»  speak  it  forth ;  and  if  it  may  be  amended  by  life 
or  goods,  my  deliverer  will  sustain  no  wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melancholy 
air,  shook  bis  head,  and  looked  down  on  his  master  with 
a  countenaiice  which  seemed  to  express,  that  the  ques- 
tions which  she  asked  could  not  be  prudently  answered  • 
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in  Sir  Damian's  presence.  The  Lady  Eveline  observ- 
ing tills  gesture,  stepped  back  into  tlie  outer  apartment, 
and  made  Amelot  a  sign  to  follow  Jier.  He  obeyed, 
after  a  glance  at  his  master,  who  remained  in  tlie  same 
disconsolate  posture  as  formerly,  witli  his  hands  crossed 
over  his  eyes,  like  one  who  w  ished  to  exclude  tlic  lights 
and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making 
signs  to  her  attendants  to  keep  at  such  distance  as  the 
room  permitted,  questioned  him  closely  on  the  cause  of 
his  master's  desperate  expression  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 
"  Thou  knowest,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am  bound  to  succour 
thy  lord,  if  I  may,  both  from  gratitude,  as  one  whom 
he  hath  served  to  tlie  peril  of  his  life — and  also  from 
kinsmanship.  TqH  me,  therefore,  in  what  case  he  stands, 
that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can — that  is,"  she  added,  her 
pale  cheeks  deeply  colouring,  "if  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress be  fitting  for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrassment 
when  he  began  to  speak,  as  produced  a  corresponding 
degree  of  confusion  in  the  Lady  Eveline,  who,  neverthe- 
less, urged  him  as  before  "  to  speak  without  scruple  or 
delay — so  that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was  fitting  for 
her  ears." 

"  Believe  me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot,  "  your  com- 
mands had  been  instantly  obeyed,  but  that  I  fear  my  mas- 
ter's displeasure  if  I  talk  of  his  affairs  without  bis  war- 
rant ;  nevertheless,  on  your  command,  whom  I  know  he 
honours  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  will  speak  thus  far, 
that  if  his  life  be  safe  fi-om  the  wounds  he  has  received, 
his  honour  and  worship  may  be  in  great  danger,  if  it  please 
not  Heaven  to  send  a  remedy." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  be  assured  yon 
will  do  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the  confi- 
dence you  may  rest  in  me." 

"  I  weU  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  page.  "  Know, 
then,  if  it  be  not  already  known  to  you,  tlia^  the  clowns 
^d  rabble  who  have  taken  arms  against  the  nobles  in 
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the  west,  pretend  to  be  favoured  m  their  insurrection,  not 
only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but  by  my  master.  Sir  Damian." 

"  They  lie  that  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul  treason 
to  his  own  blood,  as  well  as  to  his  sovereign  !"  replied 
Eveline. 

"  Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Amelot ;  "  but  this 
hinders  not  their  falsehoods  from  being  beUeved  by  those 
who  know  him  less  inwardly.  More  than  one  run-away 
from  our  troop  have  joined  this  rabblement,  and  that 
gives  some  credit  to  the  scandal.  And  then  they  say — 
they  say — ^that — ^in  short,  that  my  master  longs  to  pos- 
sess the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which  he  occupies  as 
his  uncle's  administrator ;  and  that  if  the  old  Constable 
— I  crave  your  pardon,  madam — should  return  from 
Palestine,  he  sliould  find  it  diiTicult  to*  obtain  possession 
of  his  own  again." 

"  The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  otlicrs  by  tlieir  own 
base  minds,  and  conceive  those  temptatiotis  too  powerful 
for  men  of  worth,  which  they  are  themselves  conscious 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But  are  the  insurgents 
then  so  insolent  and  so  powerful  ?  ^We  have  heard  of  their 
violences,  but  only  as  if  it  had  been  some  popular  tumult." 

"  We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn  togeth- 
er in  great  force,  and  besieged  or  blockaded  Wild  Wen- 
fock,  with  his  men-at-arms,  in  a  village  about  ten  miles 
hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my  master,  as  his  kinsman  and 
companion-at-arms,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  We  were 
on  horseback  this  morning  to  march  to  the  rescue — 
when " 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Eveline 
caught  at  the  word.  "  When  you  heard  of  my  danger  ?" 
she  said.     "  I  would  ye  had  rather  heard  of  my  death  !" 

"  Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  "  nothing  but  so  strong  a  cause  could 
have  made  my  master  halt  his  troop,  and  carry  the  better 
part  of  them  to  the  Welch  mountains,  when  his  country- 
man's distress,  and  the  commands  of  the  King's  Lieuten- 
ant, so  peremptorily  demanded  his  presence  elsewhere.** 
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"  I  knew  it,"  she  said — "  I  knew  I  was  born  to  be  his 
destruction  !  yet  methinks  this  is  worse  than  I  dreamed 
of,  when  the  worst  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  feared  to  oc- 
casion his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame.  For  God's  sake, 
young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst,  knd  that  without  loss 
of  time !  Get  thee  straightway  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy 
own  men  as  many  as  thou  canst  gather  of  mine — Go- 
ride,  my  brave  youth — show  thy  master's  banner,  and  let 
them  see  that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them, 
though  his  person  be  absent.  Haste,  haste,  for  the  time 
is  precious!" 

"  But  the  safety  of  this  castle — But  your  own  safety  ?" 
sjdd  the  page.  "  God  knows  ho>v  willuigly  I  would  do 
aught  to  save  his  fame  !  But  I  know  my  master's  mood ; 
and  were  you  to  suffer  by  my  leaving  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  even  although  I  were  to  save  him  lands,  life,  and 
honour,  by  my  doing  so,  I  should  be  more  Uke  to  taste  of 
his  dagger,  than  of  his  thanks  or  bounty." 

"  Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,"  said  she  ;  "  gatlier 
what  force  thou  canst  make,  and  be  gone." 

"  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the  page, 
springing  to  his  feet ;  ''  and  in  the  condition  of  my  mas- 
ter, I  see  nothing  better  than  that  his  banner  should  be 
displayed  against  these  churls." 

"  To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily  ;  "  to  arms, 
and  win  thy  spurs.  Bring  me  assurance  that  thy  master's 
honour  is  safe,  and  I  will  myself  buckle  them  on  thy 
heels.  Here — ^take  this  blessed  rosary — ^bind  it  on  thy 
crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Gairde 
Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a  votary,  strong  with  thee 
in  the  hour  of  conflict." 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  from  her 
presence,  and  summoning  together  such  horse  as  he  could 
assemble,  both  of  his  master's,  and  of  those  belonging  to 
the  castle,  there  were  soon  forty  cavaliers  mounted  in  the 
court-yard.* 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  readily  obeyed,  yet 
when  the  soldiers  heard  they  were  to  go  forth  on  a  dan- 
gerous expedition,  with   no  more   experienced  general 
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than  a  ^oulh  of  fifteen,  tliey  showed  a  decided  reluctance 
to  inove  from  the  castle.  The  old  soldiers  of  De  Lacy 
said,  Damian  himself  was  almost  too  youthful  to  command 
them,  and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his  authority  to  a  mere 
boy  ;  while  the  follov\ers  of  Berenger  said,  their  mistress 
might  be  satisfied  with  her  deliverance  of  the  morning, 
witliout  trying  farther  dangerous  conclusions  by  diminishing 
the  garrison  of  her  castle — "  The  times,"  tliey  said, "  were 
stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over  their 
heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas  and 
apprehensions  to  each  other,  the  stronger  then:  disincli- 
nation to  the  undertaking  became ;  and  when  Amelot, 
who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see  that  his  own  horse 
was  accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to  the  cas- 
tle-yard, he  found  them  standing  confusedly  together, 
some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  all  men  speaking  loud,  and 
all  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Ralph  Genvil,  a  veteran 
whose  face  was  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  and  who 
had  long  followed  the  trade  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood 
apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  tlie  banner-spear,  around  which  the  ban- 
ner of  De  Lacy  was  still  foldeid. 

"  What  means  this,  Genvil  ?"  said  the  page,  angrily. 
"  Why  wdo  you  not  mount  your  horse  and  display  the  ban- 
ner ?  and  what  occasions  all  this  confusion  ?" 

**  Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "  I  am 
not  in  my  saddle,  because  I  have  some  regard  for  this 
old  silken  rag,  which  I  have  borne  to  honour  in  my 
time,  and  I  will  not  willingly  carry  it  where  men  are 
unwilling  to  follow  and  defend  it." 

"  No  march — ^no  sally^ — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day!" 
cried  the  soldiers,  by  way  of  burden  to  the  banner-man's 
discourse. 

"  How  now,  cowards  f  do  yoq  mutiny  ?"  said  Amelot, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil ;  "  nor  shake 
your  sword  my  way.  I  tell  thee,  Amelot,  were  my 
weapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  flail  sent  abroad  more 
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chaff  than  I  would  make  splinters  of  your  hatched  and 
gilded  toasting-iron.  Look  you,  there  are  grey-bearded 
men  here  that  care  not  to  be  led  about  on  any  boy's 
humour.  For  me,  I  stand  little  upon  that ;  and  I  cafe 
not  whether  one  boy  or  another  commands  me.  But  I 
am  the  Lacy's  man  for  the  time  ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  that 
b  marching  to  the  aid  of  this  Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall 
do  an  errand  the  L#acy  will  thank  us  for.  Why  led 
he  us  not  thither  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  com- 
manded off  into  the  mountains  ?" 

"  You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"  Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause  ;  or  if  we  do  not,  we  can 
guess  it,"  answered  the  banner-man,  with  a  horse  laugh, 
which  was  echoed  by  several  of  his  companions. 

"  I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat, 
Genvil  !"  said  the  page ;  and  drawing  his  sword,  threw 
himself  headlong  on  the  banner-man,  without  consider- 
ing their  great  difference  of  strengtli. 

Genvil  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by  one,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  a  slight  movement  of  his  gigantic  arm, 
with  which  he  forced  the  page  aside,  parrying  at  the  same 
time  his  blow  with  the  standard-spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling 
all  his  efforts  baffled,  threw  his  sword  from  him,  and 
weeping  in  pride  and  indignation,  hastened  back  to  tell  the 
Lady  Eveline  of  his  bad  success.  "  All,"  he  said,  **  is 
lost — ^the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied,  and  will  not 
move ;  and  the  blame  of  their  sloth  and  faint-heartedness 
will  be  laid  on  my  dear  master." 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline,  "  should  I  die 
to  prevent  it. — Follow  me,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  ovei  her  dark  gar- 
ments, and  hastened  down  to  the  court- yard,  followed 
by  Gillian,  assuming  as  she  went  various  attitudes  and 
actions,  expressing  astonishment  and  pity,  and  by  Rose, 
carefully  suppressing  all  appearance  of  the  feelings  which 
she  really  entertained. 
26     VOL.  1. 
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Eveline  entered  die  castle-court,  with  the  kindling  eye 
and  glowing  brow  which  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  bear 
in  danger  and  extremity,  when  tlieir  soul  was  arming  to 
meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  their  mien  aud  looks 
high  command  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  seemed 
at  tlie  moment  taller  than  her  usual  size  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  voice  distinct  and  clearly  heard,  though  not  exceeding 
the  delicacy  of  feminine  tone,  that  the  mutineers  heard 
her  address  tliem.  "  How  is  this,  my  masters  f "  she 
said  5  and  as  she  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed 
soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer  together,  as  if  to  escape 
her  individual  censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of  heavy 
water-fowl,  when  they  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight 
and  beautiful  merhn,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  na- 
ture and  breeding  over  their  own  inert  physical  strengtli. 
— "  How  now  ?"  again  she  demanded  of  them  ;  "  is  it 
a  time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  your  lord  is  absent, 
and  his  nephew  and  lieutenant  Hes  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  ? — Is  it  thus  ye  keep  your  oaths  ? — ^Thus  ye 
merit  your  leader's  bounty  ? — Shame  on  ye,  craven 
hounds,  that  quail  and  give  back  tlie  instant  you  losn 
sight  of  the  huntsman  !" 

There  was  a  pause^ — the  soldiers  looked  on  each  other, 
and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike  to  hold 
out  in  their  mutuiy,  or  to  return  to  their  usual  discipline. 

"  I  se^e  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ^ye  lack  a  leader 
here ;  but  stay  not  for  tliat — I  will  guide  you  myself, 
and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a  man  of  you  fear 
disgrace  where  a  Berenger  commands. — Trap  my  pal- 
frey with  a  steel  saddle,"  she  said,  "  and  that  instantly." 
She  snatched  from  the  ground  the  page's  Hght  head- 
piece, and  threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up  his  drawn 
sword,  and  went  on.  "  Here  I  promise  you  my  coun  • 
tenance  and  guidance — ^is  gentleman,"  she  pointed  to 
Genvil,  "  shall. supply  my  lack  of  military  skill.  He 
looks  like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battln 
aud  can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir." 
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'  Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spile  of 
fiimself,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time,  '*  many 
a  battle  have  I  seen,  but  never  under  such  a  commander." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  turned  on  Genvil,  "  you  do  not — cannot — 
will  not — refuse  to  follow  me  ?  You  do  not  as  a  sol- 
dier, for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's  orders 
— ^you  cannot  as  a  gentleman,  for  a  lady,  a  forlorn  and 
distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon — ^you  will  not  as  an 
Englishman,  for  your  country  requires  your  sword,  and 
your  comrades  are  in  danger.  Unfurl  your  banner,  then, 
and  march.'' 

"  I  would  do  sa,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  answered 
Genvil,  as  if  preparing  to  unfold  the  banner — "  and 
Amelot  might  lead  us  well  enough,  with  advantage  of 
some  lessons  from  me.  But  I  wot  not  whether  you  are 
sending  us  on  the  right  roadi" 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline,  earnestly ;  "  it  must 
be  the  right  road  which  conducts  you  to  the  relief  of 
.Wenlock  and  his  followers,  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
boors." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  "  Our 
leader  here.  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  protects  the  commons 
— ^men  say  he  befriends  them — and  I  know  he  quarrelled 
with  Wild  Wenlock  once  for  some  petty  wrong  he  did  to 
the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford.  We  should  be  finely  off, 
when  our  fiery  young  leader  is  on  foot  again,  if  he  should 
find  we  had  been  fighting  agamst  the  side  he  favoured." 

"  Assure  yourself,"  said  the  maiddn,  anxiously,  "  the 
more  he  would  protect  the  commons  against  oppression, 
Xhe  more  he  would  put  them  down  when  oppressing 
others.  Mount  and  ride — save  Wenlock  and  his  men — 
there  is  life  and  death  in  every  moment.  I  will  warrant 
with  my  life  and  lands,  that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be 
held  good  service  to  De  Lacy.     Come,  then,  follow  me." 

"  None  surely  can  know  Sir  Damian's  purpose  bet- 
ter than  you,  fair  damsel,"  answered  Genvil ;  "nay,  for 
that  matter,  you  can  make  him  change  as  ye  list — And 
10  I  will  march  with  the  men,  and  we^will  aid  Wenlock  if 
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k  if  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged  wolf, 
and  wh^  he  turns  to  bay,  will  cost  the  boors  blood  enough 
ere  they  sound  a  mort.  But  do  you  remain  within  the 
castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me. — Come, , 
Sir  Page,  assume  the  command,  smce  so  it  must  be ; 
though  by  my  faith  it  is  pity  to  take  the  head-piece  from 
that  pretty  head,  and  the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand — 
By  Saint  George  !  to  see  them  tliere  is  a  credit  to  the 
soldier's  profession." 

The  lady  accordtndy  surrendered  the  weapons  to 
Amelot,  exhorting  him  in  few  words  to  forget  the  offence 
he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  manfully.  Mean- 
while Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon — ^tlien  shook  it 
abroad,  and  without  putting  his  foot  in  tlie  stirrup,  aided 
himself  a  little  with  resting  on  the  spear,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he  was.  "  We  are 
ready  now,  an  it  like^your  juvenility,"  said  he  to  Amelot ; 
and  then  while  the  page  was  putting  the  band  into  order, 
be  whispered  to  his  nearest  comrade,  '^  Methinks,  instead 
of  this  old  swallow's  tail,^®  we  should  muster  rarely  under 
a  broidered  petticoat — a  furbelowed  petticoat  has  no  fel- 
low in  my  mind. — Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys — I  can 
forgive  Damian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and  his  own 
credit  about  this  wench  ;  for  by  miy  faith  she  is  one  I  could 
have  doted  to  death  upon  par  amours.  Ah  *  evilluck  be 
the  women's  portion  ! — tliey  govern  us  at  every  turn, 
Stephen,  and  at  every  age.  When  they  are  young,  they 
bribe  us  with  fair  looks  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses 
and  love  tokens  ;  and  when  they  are  of  middle  age,  they 
work  us  to  their  will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red  wine 
and  red  gold ;  and  when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain  to  run 
their  errands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leathern  vis- 
ages. Well,  old  De  Lacy  should  have  staid  at  home  and 
watched  his  falcon.  But  it  is  all  one  to  us,  Stephen,  and 
we  may  make  some  vantage  to-day,  for  these  boors  have 
plundered  more  than  one  castle." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  the  f  *  boor  to  the  booty, 
and  the  banner-man  to  the  boor,  a  right  pithy  proverb. 
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But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say  why  his  page-ship  leads  us 
not  forward  yet  ?" 

"  Pshaw !"  answered  Genvil,  "  the  shake  1  gave  him 
has  addled  his  brains— or  perchance  be  has  not  swallow- 
ed all  his  tears  yet ;  sloth  it  is  not,  for  'tis  a  forward  cockeril 
for  hb  years,  wherever  honour  is  to  be  won. — See,  they 
now  begin  to  move. — Well,  it  is  a  singular  thing  this  gen- 
tle blood,  Stephen  ;  for  here  is  a  child  whom  1  but  now 
baffled  like  a  school-boy,  must  lead  us  grey -beards  where 
.we  may  get  our  heads  broken,  and  that  at  the  command 
of  a  light  lady." 

"  I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty  lady," 
answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  "  as  this  springald  Amelot 
is  to  Sir  Damian  ;  and  so  we  poor  men  must  obey  and 
keep  our  mouths  shut." 

"  But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys — forget  not 
that." 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,, 
and  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  village,  in  which,  as  they 
understood  by  the  intelligence  of  the  morning,  Wenlock 
was  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a  greatly  superior  number 
of  the  insurgent  commons.  Amelot  jode  at  the  head  ot 
the  troop,  still  embarrassed  by  the  afiront  which  he  had 
received  in  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditat- 
ing how  he  was  to  eke  out  that  deficiency  of  experience, 
which  on  former  occasions  had  been  supplied  by  the  coun- 
sels of  t^e  banner-man,  with  whom  he  was  ashamed  to 
seek  a  reconciliation.  But  Genvil  was  not  of  a  nature 
absolutely  sullen,  though  an  habitual  grumbler*  He  rode 
up  to  the  page,  and  having  made  his  obeisance,  respect- 
.  fully  asked  him  whether  it  were  not  well  that  some  one 
or  two  of  their  number  pricked  forward  upon  good  hors-. 
es  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  ami  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  his  assistance* 

"  Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Amielot,   "  you 
should  take  the  ruling  of  die  troop,  s'mce  you  know  so 
fittingly  what  should  be  done.     You  may  be  the  fitter  to 
command,  because — But  I  will  not  upbraid  you." 
26*     VOL.  I. 
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"  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  replied  Genvil  j 
•*  that  is  what  you  would  say  ;  and  by  my  faith,  I  cannot 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it.  But  is  it  not 
peevish  in  thee  to  let  a  fair  expedition  be  unwisely  con- 
ducted, because  of  a  foolish  word  or  a  sudden  action  ? — 
Come,  let  it  be  peace  with  us." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot ;  **  and  I  wiD 
send  out  an  advanced  party  upon  tlie  adventure,  as  thou 
hast  advised  me." 

"  Let  It  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the  Chester 
spears — ^he  is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  and  neitlier  hope  nor 
fear  will  draw  him  a  baui)readth  farther  than  judgment 
warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  and,  at  his  com- 
mand, Pontoys  and  two  lances  darted  forward  to  recon- 
noitre the  road  before  them,  and  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  those  whom  they  were  advancing  to  succour. 
*'  And  now  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms,  Sir  Page,"  said 
the  banner-man,  ^'  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  doth  not  yonder 
fair  lady  love  our  handsome  knighi  par  amours  ?" 

*'It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot  indignantly  ; 
<*  betrothed  as  she  is  to  his  uncle,  I  am  convinced  she 
would  rather  die  than  have  such  a  thought,  and  so  would 
oiur  master.  I  have  noted  this  heretical  belief  in  thee 
before  now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed  thee  to  check  it. 
You  know  tlie  thing  cannot  be,  for  you  know  they  have 
scarce  ever  met." 

**  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  "  or  thou 
either  ?  Watch  them  ever  so  close — much  water  slides 
past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wots  of.  They  do 
correspond  ;  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not  deny?" 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  said  Anaelot,  "  as  I  deny  all  that  can 
louch  their  honour." 

**  Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  such 
Defect  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  he  lias  displayed  no 
ledger  since  than  the  morning  ?" 

'*  How  should  I  tell  ?"  answered  the  page ;  "  there  be 
9h  ih  things,  surely,  as  saints  and  good  angels,  and  if 
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there  be  one  on  earth  deserves  their  protection,  it  is 
Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 

"JWell  said,  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Genvil, 
.laughing  ;  "  but  that  will  hardly  pass  on  an  old  trooper. 
— Saints  and  angels,  quotha !  most  saintlike  doings,  I 
warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to.continue  his  angry  vindication, 
when  Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  followers  returned  upon 
the  spur.  "  Wenlock  holds  out  bravely,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  though  he  is  feUy  girded  in  with  these  boors.  The  large 
cross-bows  are  doing  good  service ;  and  I  little  doubt  his 
makhig  his  place  good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you 
to  ride  something  sharply.  They  have  assailed  the  bar- 
riers, and  were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but  were 
driven  back  with  small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as  might 
consist  with  order,  and  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  small 
eminence,  beneath  which  lay  the  village  where  Wenlock 
was  making  his  defence.  The  air  rung  with  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  insurgents,  who,  numerous  as  bees,  and 
possessed  of  that  dogged  spirit  of  courage  so  peculiar  to 
the  English,  thronged  like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  en- 
deavoured to  break  down  thd  palisades,  or  to  climb  over 
them  in  despite  of  the  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from 
within,  by  which  they  suffered  great  loss,  as  well  as  by 
the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at-arms,  whenever 
they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"  We  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time,"  said  Amelot,  drop- 
ping the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  jo}rfully  clapping  his 
hands ;  "  shake  thy  banner  abroad,  Genvil — give  Wen- 
lock and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it. — Comrades,  halt — ' 
breathe  your  horses  for  a  moment. — Hark  hither,  Genvil 
— If  we  descend  by  yonder  broad  pathway  into  the 
meadow  where  the  catde  are — " 

"  BJravo,  my  young  falcon  !"  replied  Grenvil,  whose 
love  of  battle,  like  that  of  the  war-horse  of  Job,  kindled 
at  the  sight  of  the  spears,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  '<  we  shall  have  then  an  easy  field  for  a  charge  on 
yonder  knaves." 
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"  What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains  make  !"  said 
Amelot ;  "  but  we  will  let  day-light  through  it  with  our 
lances — See,  Genvil,  the  defenders  hoist  a  signal  to  show 
they  have  seen  us." 

"  A  signal  to  us  !"  exclaimed  Genvil.  "  By  Heaven, 
it  is  a  white  flag — a  signal  of  surrender." 

"  Surrender  !  they  cannot  dilsam  of  it,  when  we  are  ad- 
vancing to  their  succour,"  replied  Amelot ;  when  two  ot 
three  melancholy  notes  from  the  trumpets  of  the  besieg- 
ed, with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous  acclamation  from 
the^besiegers,  rendered  the  fact  indisputable. 

"  Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Genvil,  "  and 
the  churls  enter  the  barricades  on  all  points. — Here  has 
been  cowardice  or  treachery — What  is  to  be  done  V^ 

"  Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "  retake  the  place, 
and  deliver  the  prisoners." 

"  Advance,  indeed !"  answered  the  banner-man — 
"  Not  a  horse's  length  by  my  counsel — we  should  have 
every  nail  in  our  corslets  counted  with  arrow-shot,  before 
we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face  of  such  a  multitude ;  and 
the  place  to  storm  afterwards — It  were  mere  insanity." 

"  Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me,"  said  the 
page  ;  "  perhaps  we  may  find  some  path  by  which  we 
could  descend  unperceived." 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  recon- 
noitre the  face  of  the  hill,  the  page  still  urging  the  possi- 
bility of  descending  it  unperceived  amid  the  confusion, 
when  Genvil  answered  impatiently,  "  Unperceived  ! — 
you  are  already  perceived — here  comes  a  fellow,  pricking 
towards  us  as  fast  as  his  beast  may  trot." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was  a 
short,  thick-set  peasant,  in  an  ordinary  frieze  jacket  and 
hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red  hair,  that 
seemed  in  arms  to  repel  tlie  covering.  The  man's  hands 
were  bloody,  and  he  carried  at  his  saddle-bow  a  linen 
bag,  which  was  also  stamed  with  blood.  ^'  Ye  be  of  Da- 
raian  de  Lacy's  company,  be  ye  not  .'^"  said  this  rude 
messenger ;  and,  when  they  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
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he  proceeded,  with  the  same  blunt  courtesy, "  Hob  MiUer 
of  Twyford  commends  him  toDamian  de  Lacy, and,  know- 
ing his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth. 
Hob  Miller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hath  grind- 
ed ;"  aqd  with  that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human  head, 
and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 

**  It  is  Wenlock^s  head,."  said  Genvil — "  how  his  eyes 
stare !" 

"  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,"  said 
the  boor — "  I  have  cured  him  of  caterwauling." 

^*  Thou  !"  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust  and 
indignation. 

"  Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant ;  "  I  am  Grand 
Justiciary  of  the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a  better." 

"  Grand  hangman,  thou  would'st  say,"  replied  Genvil. 

^  Call  it  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peasant.  "  Truly, 
it  behoves  men  in  state  to  give  good  example.  I'll  bid 
no  man  do  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do  myself.  It  is  as 
easy  to  hang  a  man,  as  to  say  hang  him  ;  we  will  have  no 
splitting  of  offices  in  this  new  world,  which  is  happily  set 
up  in  old  England." 

"  Wretch  !"  said  Amelot,  "  take  back  thy  bloody  token 
to  ibem  that  sent  thee  !  Had'st  thou  not  come  upon  as- 
surance, I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth  with  my  lance — 
But,  be  assured,  your  cruelty  shall  be  fearfully  avenged. 
— Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men  ;  there  is  no  farther 
use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  recep- 
tion, stood  staring  after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then 
replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode  back  to 
them  who  sent  him. 

"This  comes,  of  meddling  with  men's  amoureiie$j^ 
sai(J  Genvil ;  "  Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl  with 
Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this  miller's  daughter, 
and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer  of  their  enter- 
prize  ;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the  same 
opinion. — I  wish  we  were  rid  of  the  trouble  which  such 
suspicions  may  bring  upon  us — ay,  were  it  at  the  price 
of  my  best  horse — ^I  am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with 
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the  day's  hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst  it 
b  to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to  the 
castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without  losing 
several  of  their  number  by.  the  way,  some  straggling, 
owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses,  and  others  taking 
the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in  order  to  join  with  the 
bands  of  insurgents  and  plunderers,  who  had  now  gath- 
ered together  in  different  quarters,  and  were  augmented 
by  necruits  from  die  dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  tlie  state 
of  his  master  was  still  very  precarious,  and  that  the 
Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted,  had  not  yet  re- 
tired to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  with  impatience. 
He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly,  and,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  mentioned  the  ineffectual  event  of  his  expedition. 

"  Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us  !"  said  the  Lady 
Eveline  ;  "  for  it  seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached  to 
me,  and  extended  itself  to- all  who  interest  themselves  in 
my  welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so  their  very 
virtues  became  snares  to  them  ;  and  what  would,  in 
every  other  case,  recommend  them  to  honour,  is  turned 
to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eveline  Berenger." 

"  Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  replied  Amelot  ;  "  tliere  are 
still  men  enough  in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down  these 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but  abide  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions,  and  will  hence  to-morrow,  and 
draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet  m  tliis  part  of  the 
country." 

"  Alas  !  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied 
Eveline.  "  Since  you  went  hence  we  have  received 
certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir  Damian's 
camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  morning  met 
with,  already  discontented  with  the  inactive  life  which  they 
had  of  late  led,  and  dispirited  by  the  hurt^  and  reported 
death  of  their  leader,  they  have  altogether  broken  up 
and  dispersed  their  forces. — ^Yet  be  of  good  courage,  Am- 
elot," she  said  5  "this  house  is  surong  enough  to  bear 
out  a  worse  tempest  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  poured 
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on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert  your  master  m  wounds  and 
affliction,  it  becomes  yet  more  the  part  of  Eveline  Beren- 
ger  to  shelter  and  protect  her  deliverer." 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

"  Let  oar  proud  trampct  shake  tbcir  casUe  waQ, 
Menacing  death  and  ruin/' 

QrwAT. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded 
were  necessarily  told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as  the  person 
whom  they  chiefly  concerned  5  and  Lady  Eveline  her- 
self undertook  the  task  of  communicating  them,  mingling 
what  she  said  with  tears,  and  again  interrupting  those 
tears  to  suggest  topics  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  car- 
ried no  consolation  to  her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned 
towards  her,  listenmg  to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as  one 
who  was  no  otherwise  affected  by  them,  than  as  they 
regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  When  she  had  done' 
speaking,  he  continued  as  in  a  yeverie,  with  his  eyes  so 
intently  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  rose  up,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  from  looks  by.  which  she  felt  herself 
embarrassed.  He  hastened  to  speak,  that  he  might 
prevent  her  departure.  "  All  that  you  have  said,  fair 
lady,"  he  replied,  "  had  been  enough,  if  told  by  anoth- 
er, to  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  it  tells  me  that  the  pow- 
er and  honour  of  my  house,  so  solemnly  committed  to 
my  charge,  have  been  blasted  m  my  misfortunes.  But 
when  I  look  upon  you,  and  hear  your  voice,  I  forget 
everything,  saving  that  you  have  been  rescued,  and  are 
here  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  me  therefore  pray  of 
your  goodness  that  I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle 
which  holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere.     I  am  in  no  shape 
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worthy  of  your  farther  care,  since  I  have  no  longer  the 
swords  of  others  at  my  disposal,  and  am  .totally  unable 
for  the  present  to  draw  my  own." 

"  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in 
your  own  misfortunes,  noble  knight,"  answered  Eveline, 
"  can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore,  and  in  whose 
rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  ?  No,  Damian, 
speak  not  of  removal — while  there  is  a  turret  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  within  that  turret  shall  you 
find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle,  were  he  here  in 
pei^son." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had  seized 
upon  Damian ;  for,  repeating  the  words  "  My  uncle  !" 
he  writhed  himself  round,  and  averted  his  face  from 
Eveline  ;  then  again  composing  himself,  replied,  "  Alas  ! 
knew  my  uncle  how  ill  I  have  obeyed  his  precepts,  in- 
stead of  sheltering  me  within  this  house,  he  would  com- 
mand me  to  be  flung  from  the  battlements." 

"  Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  said  Eveline,  again  pre- 
paring to  withdraw ;  "  but  endeavour,  by  the  composure 
of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your  wounds ;  when, 
I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again  to  establish  good 
order  in  the  Constable's  jurisdiction,  long  before  his 
return." 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  and 
hastily  left  the  apartment.  When  she  was  in  '^her  own 
chamber  she  dismissed  her  other  attendants,  and  retain- 
ed Rose.  "  What  dost  thou  think  of  these  things,  my 
wise  maiden  and  monitress  .'^"  said  she. 

"  I  would,"  replied  Rose,  "  either  that  this  young 
knight  had  never  entered  this  castle — or,  that  being  here, 
he  could  presently  leave  it — or,  that  he  could  honour- 
ably remain  here  for  ever." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here  for  ever  .'*" 
said  Eveline,  sharply  and  hastily. 

"  Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another — How 
long  has  the  Constable  of  Chester  been  absent  from 
England  .^" 
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"Three  years  come  Saint  Clement's  Day,"  said 
Eveline ;  "  and  what  of  that  ?" 

«  Nay,  nothing,  but " 

"  But  what  ? — ^I  command  you  to  speak  out." 

"  A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at  your  own  disposal." 

"  And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  rising  with  dig- 
nity, "  that  there  are  no  bonds  save  those  which  are  drawn 
by  the  scribe's  pen  ? — ^We  know  little  of  the  Constable's 
adventures  ;  but  we  know  enough  to  show  that  his  tow-  - 
ering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his  sword  and  courage 
proved  too  weak  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  Sultan 
Saladin.  Suppose  him  returning  some  brief  time  hence, 
as  we  have  seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  their  homes, 
poor  and  broken  in  heaUh — suppose  that  he  finds  his 
lands  laid  waste,  and  his  followers  dispersed,  by  the  con*^ 
sequence  of  their  late  misfortunes,  how  would  it  sound 
'  should  he  also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded 
and  endowed  with  her  substance  the  nephew  whom  he 
most  trusted  ? — Dost  thou  think  such  an  engagement  is 
like  a  Lombard's  mortgage,  which  must  be  redeemed 
on  the  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be  awarded  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Rose  ;  "  but  they  that 
keep  their  covenant  to  the  letter,  are,  in  my  country, 
held  bound  to  no  more." 

"  That  is  a  Flemish  fashion.  Rose,"  said  her  mistress ; 
"  but  the  honour  of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied  with  an 
observance  so  limited.  What  !  wouldst  thou  have  my 
honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is  most  valuable 
to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  progress  of  the  kalen- 
dar  which  an  usurer  watche?  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
on  a  forfeited  pledge  ? — Am  I  such  a  mere  commodity 
that  I  must  belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  afterwards  ? — No, 
Rose,  I  did  not  thus  interpret  my  engagement,  sanction- 
ed as  it  was  by  the  special  providence  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  an- 
swered the  attendant ,  "  yet  you  are  so  young — so  beset 
27    VOL.  I. 
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with    perils so  much  exposed  to  calumny — ^that  I,  at 

least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  ypu  may  have 
a  legal  companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an  extrication 
from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose,"  answered  Eveline ;  "  do 
not  liken  your  mistress  to  those  provident  dames,  who, 
while  one  husband  yet  lives,  though  in  old  age  or  weak 
health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for  another." 

"  Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose  ; — "  yet  not 
so.  Permit  me  one  word  more.  Since  you  are  deter- 
mined not  to  avail  yourself  of  your  freedom,  even  when 
the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  is  expired,  why  suf- 
fer this  young  man  to  share  our  solitude  ? — He  is  surely 
well  enough  to  be  removed  to  some  otlier  place  of  secu- 
rity. Let  us  resume  our  former  sequestered  mode  of 
life,  until  Providence  send  us  some  better  or  more  cer- 
tain prospects." 

Eveline  sighed — looked  down — then  looking  upwards, 
once  more  had  opened  her  lips  to  express  her  willingness 
to  enforce  so  reasonable  an  arrangement,  but  for  Dami- 
an's  recent  wounds,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  shrill  sound  of 
trumpets,  blown  before  the  gate  of  the  castle  ;  and  Ra- 
oul,  with  anxiety  on  his  brow,  came  Umping  to  inform  his 
lady,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at^arms,  in 
the  royal  livery,  with  a  strong  guard,  was  in  front  of  the 
castle,  and  demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  "  Not  even 
to  the  King's  order  shall  the  castle  of  my  ancestors  be 
opened,  until  we  are  well  assured  of  the  person  by  whom, 
and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is  demanded.  We  will 
ourself  to  the  gate,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  this  sum- 
mons.—^My  veil,  Rose  ;  and  call  my  women. — Again 
that  trumpet  sounds  !  Alas  !  it  rings  like  a  signal  to  death 
and  ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not 
false  ;  for  scarce  had  she  reached  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  she  was  met  by  the  page  Amelot,  in  a  state 
of  such  disordered  apprehension  as  an  eleve  of  cbivaLy 
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was  scarce  on  any  occasion  permitted  to  display. 
**  Lady,  noble  lady,"  he  said,  hastily  bending  bis  knee 
to  Eveline,  "  save  my  dearest  master  ! — You,  and  you 
alone,  can  save  him  at  this  extremity." 

"  1 !"  said  Eveline,  in  astonishment — "  I  save  him  ? 
— And  from  what  danger  ? — God  knows  how  willingly  !" 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself 
with  expressing  what  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a  pur- 
suivant and  the  royal  banner.  The  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Lacy,  thus  accompanied,  comes  hither 
for  no  good — ^the  extent  of  the  evil  I  know  not,  but  for 
evil  he  comes.  My  master  slew  his  nephew  at  the  field 
of  Malpas,  and  therefore "  He  was  here  interrupt- 
ed by  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  which  rung  as  if  in 
shrill  impatience  through  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  found  that 
the  wardens,  and  others  who  attended  there,  were  look- 
ing on  each  other  with  doubtful  and  alarmed  countenan- 
ces, which  they  turned  upon  her  at  her  arrival,  as  if  to 
seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort  and  the  courage 
which  they  could"  not  communicate  to  each  other. 
Without  the  gate,  mounted,  and  in  complete  armour, 
was  an  elderly  and  stately  knight,  whose  raised  visor  and 
beaver  depressed,  showed  a  beard  already  grizzled. 
Beside  him  appeared  the  pursuivant  on  horseback  ;  tlie 
royal  arms  embroidered  on  his  heraldic  dress  of  office, 
and  all  the  importance  of  offended  consequence  on  his 
countenance,  which  was  shaded  by  his  barret-cap  and 
triple  plume.  They  were  attended  by  a  body  of  about 
fifty  soldiers,  arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  barrier,  tlie 
knight,  after  a  slight  reverence,  which  seemed  more  in 
formal  courtesv  than  in  kindness,  demanded  if  he  saw 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger.  "  And  is  it,"  he 
continued,  when  he  had  received  an  answer  in  tlie  affir- 
mative, "  before  the  castle  of  that  approved  and  favour- 
ed servant  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  that  King  Henry's 
trumpets  have  thrice  sounded,  without  obtaining  an  eo- 
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trance  for  those  who  are  honoured  with  their  Sovereign's 
command  ?" 

"  My  condition,"  answered  Eveline,  "  must  excuse 
xny  caution.  I  am  a  lone  maiden,  residing  in  a  frontiei 
fortress.  I  may  admit  no  one  witliout  inquiring  his  pur- 
pose, and  heing  assured  that  his  entrance  consists  with 
the  safety  of  the  place  and  mine  own  honour." 

"  Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  replied  Mon- 
thermer,  "  know,  that  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
the  courHry,  it  is  his  Grace  the  King's  pleasure  to  place 
within  your  walls  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to 
guard  this  important  castle  both  from  the  insurgent  peas- 
ants, who  burn  and  slay,  and  from  the  Welch,  who,  it 
must  be  expected,  will,  according  to  their  wont  in  time 
of  disturbance,  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo 
your  gates,  then.  Lady  of  Berenger,  and  suffer  his  Grace's 
forces  to  enter  the  castle." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  lady,  "  this  castle,  like 
every  other .  fortress  in  England,  is  the  King's  by  law ; 
but  by  law  also  I  am  tlie  keeper  and  defender  of  it ; 
and  it  is  the  tenure  by  which  my  ancestors  held  these 
lands.  I  have  men  enough  to  maintain  the  Garde  Dol- 
oureuse  in  my  time,  as  my  failier,  and  my  grandfather^ 
before  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  is  gracious 
to  send  me  succours,  but  I  need  not  the  aid  of  hirelings ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such  into  my  castle, 
who  may,  in  this  lawless  time,  make  themselves  masters 
of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful  mistress." 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "  his  Grace  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  motives  which  produce  a  contumacy  like 
this.  It  is  not  any  apprehension  for  the  royal  forces, 
which  influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in  this  refractory 
conduct.  I  might  proceed  upon  your  refusal  to  proclaim 
you  a  traitor  to  the  Crown,  but  the  King  remembers  the 
services  of  your  father.  Know,  then,  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  Damian  de  Lacy,  accused  of  instigating  and  head- 
ing this  insurrection,  of  deserting  his  duty  in  the  field, 
and  abandoning  a  noble  comrade  to  the  sword  of  the 
brptal  peasants,  has  found  shelter  under  this  roof|  witn 
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litde  credit  to  your  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct 
as  a  high-born  maiden.  Deliver  him  up  to  us,  and  I  will 
draw  off  these  men-at-arms,  and  dispense,  tliough  I  may 
scarce  answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation  of  the  castle." 

"  Guy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eveline,  "  he  that 
throws  a  stain  on  my  name,  speaks  falsely  and  unwor- 
thily ;  as  for  Damian  de  Lacy,  he  knows  how  to  defend 
his  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say,  that  while  he  takes 
his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed  of  his  kinsman, 
she  delivers  him  to  no  one,  least  of  all  to  his  weU-known 
feudal  enemy. — Drop  the  portcullis,  wardens,  and  let  it 
not  be  raised  without  my  special  order." 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  and  clanging 
to  the  ground,  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite,  remain- 
ed excluded  from  the  castle.  "  Unworthy  lady — "  he 
began  in  passion,  then  checking  himself,  said  calmly 
to  the  pursuivant,  "  Ye  are  witness  that  she  hath  admit- 
ted that  the  traitor  is  within  that  castle — ^ye  are  witness 
that,  lawfully  summoned,  this  Eveline  Berenger  refuses 
to  deliver  him  up.  Do  your  duty.  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in 
the  formal  and  fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that 
Eveline  Berenger,  lawfully  summoned,  refusing  to  ad- 
mit the  King's  forces  into  her  castle,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  body  of  a  false  traitor  called  Damian  de  Lacy,  had 
herself  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  had  in- 
volved within  the  same  doom  all  who  aided,  abetted,  or 
maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said  castle  against  their 
allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  trumpets,  so  soon 
as  the  voice  of  the  herald  had  ceased,  confirmed  the 
doom  he  had  pronounced  by  a  long  and  ominous  peal, 
startling  from  their  nests  the  owl  and  the  raven,  who  re- 
plied to  it  by  their  ill-boding  screams.       a 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other  with 

blank  and  dejected  countenances,  while   Monthermer, 

raising  aloft  his  lance,  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  his  horse 

from  the  castle-gate,  "  When  I  next  approach  the  Garde 

27*    TOL.  I. 
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Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely  to  intimate,  but  to 
execute,  the  ipandate  of  my  Sovereign." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat  of 
Monthermer  and  his  associates,  and  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done  in  tliis  emergency,  she  heard  one  of 
the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  Englishman  who 
stood  beside  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  traitor. 

"  One  who  betrayeth.  a  trust  reposed — a  betrayer," 
said  the  interpreter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  recalled  to  Evelme's  menao- 
ry  her  boding  vision  or  dream.  "  Alas  !"  she  said,  "  the 
vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be  accomplished. 
Widowed  wife  and  wedded  maid — ^these  epithets  have 
long  been  mine.  Betrothed  ! — woe's  me  !  it  is  the  key* 
stone  of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  I  am  now  denounced, 
though,  thank  God,  I  am  clear  from  the  guilt !  It  only 
follows  that  I  should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy 
will  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Out  oo  ye,  owls  ! — Nothing  but  songs  of  death  T 

RkharJ  UL 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  event 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been  tlie  precur- 
sor of  others  of  still  greater  importance,  which  will  evolve 
themselves  in  the  course  of  our  narrative.  But,  as  we 
profess  to  pi^sent  to  the  reader  not  a  precise  detail  of 
circumstances,  according  to  their  order  and  date,  but  a 
series  of  pictures,  endeavouring  to  exibit  the  most  strik- 
ing incidents  before  the  eye  or  imagination  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  we  therefore  open  a  new  scene, 
and  bring  other  actors  upon  the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  tlian  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  the  heat  of 
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a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  burning  lustre  on  the  silent 
valley,  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cottages  with 
which  it  had  been  once  graced,  two  travellers  walked 
slowly,  whose  palmer  cloaks,  pilgrim  staves,  large  slouch- 
ed hats,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound  on  the  front  of  each, 
above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  cloth  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, marked  them  as  pilgrims  who  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  and  had  returned  from  that  fatal  bourne,  from 
which,  in  those '  days,  returned  so  few  of  the  thousands 
who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  love  of  enterprize,  or  in 
the  ardour  of  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a 
scene  of  devastation  similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed  in 
misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often  trod  during  the 
wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  which  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  military  execu- 
tion, the  houses  being  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  carcasses  of  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
or  rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended  on  tem- 
porary gibbets,  or  on  the  trees,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  standing,  only,  it  would  seem,  to  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  executioners.  Living  creatures  they 
saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens  of  nature  who 
seemed  silently  resuming  the  now  wasted  district,  from 
which  they  might  have  been  formerly  expelled  by  the 
course  of  civilization.  Their  ears  were  no  less  disa- 
greeably occupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pensive  travel- 
lers might  indeed  hear  the  screams  of  the  raven,  as  if 
lamenting  the  decay  of  the  carnage  on  which  he  had 
been  gorged ;  and  now  and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of 
some  dog,  deprived  of  his  home  and  master  ;  but  no 
sounds  which  argued  either  labour  or  domestication  of 
any  kind. 

The  sable  figures  who,  with  wearied  steps,  as  it  appear- 
ed, travelled  through  these  scenes  of  desolation  and 
ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them  in  appearance.  They 
spoke  not  with  each  other — ^they  looked  not  to  each  other 
— butone,*the  shorter  of  the  pair,  keeping  about  half 
a  pace  in  front  of  bis  companion,  they  moved  slowly^ 
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as  priests  returning  from  a  sinner's  death-bed,  or  rather 
as  spectres  flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a  church-yard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  inound,  on  the  top  of 
which  vr^s  placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for  the  dead 
of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  distinction,  called  Kfst- 
Vaen,  which  are  composed  of  upright  fragments  of  granite, 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin,  or  something  bearing 
that  resemblance.     The  sepulchre  had  been  long  violated 
by  the  victorious  Saxons,  either  in  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity, 
or  because  treasures  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  con- 
cealed in  such  spots.     The  huge  flat  stone  which  had 
once  been  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be  term- 
ed, lay  broken  in  two  pieces  at  some  distance  from  the 
sepulchre  ;  and  overgrown  as  the  fragments  were  with 
grass  and  lichens,  showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation  many  years  before.    A 
stunted  and  doddered  oak-tree  still  spread  its  branches 
over  the  open  and  rude  mausoleum,  as  if  the  Druid's 
badge  and  emblem,  shattered  and  storm-broken,  was  still 
bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last  remnants  of 
their  worship. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  Ktst-vaerty^^  said  the  shorter  pil- 
grim ;  "  and  here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our  scout. 
But  what,  Philip  Ouarine,  have  we  to  expect  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  devastation  which  we  have  traversed  .^" 

"Some  incursion  of  the  Welch  wolves,  my  lord," 
replied  Guarine ;  *.*  and  by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a  poor 
Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have  snapped  up." 

The  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pilgrim  who  had  walk- 
ed foremost)  turned  as  he  heard  his  squire  speak,  and 
saw  the  corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the  long  grass  j  by 
which,  indeed,  it  was  so  hidden,  that  he  himself  had  pas- 
sed without  notice^  what  the  esquire,  in  less  abstracted 
mood,  had  not  failed  to  observe.  The  leathern  doublet 
of  the  slain  bespoke  him  an  English  peasant — the  body 
lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow  which  had  caused  his  death 
still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the  man's 
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back,  as  composedly  as  he  would  have  removed  it  from 
the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar  indifference  the  Con- 
stable signed  to  his  esquire  to  give  him  the  arrow — look- 
ed at  it  with  indolent  curiosity,  and  then  said,  "  Thou  hast 
forgotten  thy  old  craft,  Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that 
a  Welch  shaft.  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a  Norman  bow ; 
but  why  it  should  be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English 
churl,  I  can  ill  guess." 

"  Some  runaway  serf,  I  would  warrant — some  mongrel 
cur,  who  had  joined  the  Welch  pack  of  hounds,"  an- 
swered the  esquire. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable  ;  "  but  I  rather 
augur  some  civil  war  among  the  Lords  Marchers  them- 
selves- The  Welch,  indeed,  sweep  the  villages,  and 
leave  notliing  behind  them  but  blood  and  ashes,  but 
here  even  castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and  taken. 
May  God  send  us  good  news  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  !" 

"  Amen  !"  replied  his  squire  ;  "  but  if  Renault  Vidal 
brings  it,  'twill  be  the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird  of 
good  omen."  ^ 

"  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  have  already  told 
thee  thou  art  a  jealous-pated  fool.  How  many  times 
has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt — ^hig  address  in  diffi- 
culty— his  courage  in  battle — his  patience  under  suf- 
fering ?" 

"  It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine  ; 
"  yet — but  what  avails  to  speak  f — I  own  he  has  done 
you  sometimes  good  service  ;  but  loath  were  I  that  your 
life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of  Renault  Vidal." 

''  In  tlie  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and 
suspicious  fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to  his 
prejudice.'*" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  "  but  instinctive 
suspicion  and  aversion.  The  child  that,  for  the  first  time, 
sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing  of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he 
will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as  he  would  a  butterfly. 
Such  is  my  dislike  of  Vidal — I  cannot  help  it.  1  could  par- 
don the  man  his  malicious  and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when 
be  thinks  no  one  observes  him ;  but  his  sneering  laugh  \ 
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cannot  forgive — it  is  like  the  beast  we  heard  of  in  Judea, 
who  laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and  destroys." 
*  "  Philip,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  1  am  sorry  for  thee — sor- 
ry, from  my  soul,  to  see  such  a  predominating  and  cause- 
less jealousy  occupy  the  brain  of  a  gallant  old  soldier. 
Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no  more  ancient 
proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean  otherwise  than  well 
with  us,  when,  thrown  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of 
Wales,  we  would  have  been  doomed  to  instant  death,  had 
the  Cyrari  recognized  in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
and  in  th^e  his  trusty  esquire,  the  executioner  of  his  com- 
mands against  the  Welch  in  so  many  instances  ?" 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "  death  had 
surely  been  our  fortune,  had  not  that  man's  ingenuity  re- 
presented us  as  pilgrims,  and,  under  that  character,  acted 
as  our  interpreter — and  in  that  character  he  entirely  pre- 
cluded us  from  getting  information  from  any  one  respect- 
ing the  state  of  things  here,  which  it  behoved  your  lord- 
ship much  to  know,  and  which  I  must  needs  say  looks 
gloomy  and  suspicious  enough." 

"  Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the  Constable  ; 

**  for,  look  you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  us,  why  should  he 

not  have  betrayed  us  to  the  Welch,  or  suffered  us,  by 

showing  such  knowledge  as  thou  and  1  may  have  of  their 

,  gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine,  "  I  may  be  silenced, 
but  not  satisfied.  All  the  fair  words  he  can  speak — all 
the  fine  tunes  he  can  play — Renault  Vidal  will  be  to  my 
eyes  ever  a  dark  and  suspicious  man,  with  features  always 
ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the  fittest  form  to  attract 
confidence ;  with  a  tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flat- 
tering and  agreeable  words  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to 
play  shrewd  plainness  or  bliint  honesty  ;  and  an  eye 
which,  when  he  thinks  himself  unobserved,  contradicts 
every  assumed  expression  of  features,  every  protestation 
of  honesty,  and  every  word  of  courtesy  or  cordiality  to 
which  his  tongue  has  given  utterance.  But  I  speak  not 
more  on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an  old  mastiff,  of  the 
true  breed-^I  love  my  master,  bgt  cannot  endure  some  of 
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those  whom  he  favours ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  comes 
Vidal,  to  give  us  such  an  account  of  our  situation  as  it 
shall  please  him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path 
towards  the  Kist-vaen,  with  a  hasty  pace  ;  and  his  dress, 
in  which  something  of  the  eastern  fashion  was  manifest, 
witli  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn  by  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, made  the  Constable  aware  that  the  minstrel,  of 
whom  they  were  speaking,  was  rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant  no 
more  than  what  in  justice  he  supposed  his  services  de- 
manded, when  he  vindicated  him  from  the  suspicions 
thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
had  sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and  was  often 
angry  at  himself,  as  a  just  and  honest  man,  for  censuring, 
on  the  slight  testimony  of  looks,  and  sometimes  casual 
expressions,  a  6delity  which  seemed  to  be  proved  by 
many  acts  of  zeal  and  integrity. 

When  Vidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make  his 
obeisance,  his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  in  words  of 
favour,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been  partly  sharing  Gua- 
rine's  unjust  judgment  upon  him,  by  even  listening  to  it. 
"  Welcome,  my  trusty  Vidal,"  he  said  ;  "  thou  hast  been 
the  raven  that  fed  us  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  be  now 
the  dove  that  brings  us  good  tidings  from  the  marches. — 
Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  downcast  looks — that 
embarrassed  carriage — that  cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine 
eyes  ? — ^Ip  God's  name,  man,  speak  ! — Fear  not  for  me 
— ^I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue  of  man  may  tell.  Thou 
hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  when  my  brave 
followers  fell,  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  I  was 
left  well  nigh  alone — and  did  I  blench  then  ? — ^Thou  hast 
seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel  lay  grating  on  the  rock,  and 
the  billows  flew  in  foam  over  her  deck— did  I  blench 
then  ? — ^No— nor  will  I  now." 

"  Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly  upon 
the  Constable,  as  the  former  assumed  the  port  and  coun- 
tenance of  one  who  sets  fortune  and  her  utmost  malice  at 
defiance — "  boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be  made  strong." 
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There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  group 
formed  at  this  mstant  a  singular  picture.  Afraid  to  ask, 
yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  iU  tidings  which  im- 
pended, the  fJonstable  confronted  his  messenger  with 
person  erect,  arms  folded,  and  brow  expanded  with  res- 
olution ;  while  the  minstrel,  carried  beyond  his  usual  and 
guarded  apathy  by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on 
his  master  a  keen  fixed  glance,  as  if  to  observe  whether 
his  courage  was  real  or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  bn  the  other  hand,  to  whom  heaven,  in 
assigning  him  a  rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither  sense 
nor  observation,  kept  his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fixed  on  Vidal, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  determine  what  was  the  character 
of  that  deep  interest  which  gleamed  in  the  minstrel's  looks 
apparently,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  that 
of  a  faithful  domestic  sympathetically  agitated  by  the  bad 
news  with  which  ha  was  about  to  afflict  his  master,  or  that 
of  an  executioner  standing  with  his  knife  suspended  over 
his  victim,  deferring  his  blow  until  he  should  discover 
where  it  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Guarine's  mind 
prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  opinion  he  had  en- 
tertamed,  the  latter  sentiment  so  decidedly  predominated, 
that  he  longed  to  raise  his  staff,  and  strike  down  to  the 
eardi  the  servant,  who  seemed  thus  to  enjoy  the  protract- 
ed sufferings  of  their  common  master. 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed  the  brow 
of  the  Constable,  and  Guarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sardonic 
smile  begin  to  curl  Vidal's  lip,  could  keep  silenqe  i)o  lon- 
ger.    "  Vidal,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  a " 

"  A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  interrupting 
him,  "  therefore  subject  to  die  misconstruction  of  every 
fool  who  cannot  distinguish  between  tlie  author  of  harm, 
and  hhn  who  unwillingly  reports  it." 

"  To  what  purpose  this  delay  ?"  said  the  Constable. 
"  Come,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  will  spare  you  a  pang — Eveline 
has  forsaken  and  forgotten  me  ?" 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone 
monument,  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  deep  emotion 
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which  he  feh.  "  I  forgiVe  her,"  he  swd.  "  Forgive, 
did  I  say  ? — Alas  !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  She  used 
but  tlie  right  I  left  in  her  hand — yes— our  date  of  en- 
gagement was  out — she  had  heard  of  njy  losses — /ny 
defeats — ^the  destruction  of  my  hopes — the  expenditure 
of  my  wealth  ;  and  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  which 
strict  law  afforded,  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  one 
bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden  would 
have  done, — perhaps  in  prudence  should  have  done, — 
this  ; — but  that  woman's  name  should  not  have  been  Eve- 
line Berenger." 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant 
laid  his  head  on  his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion 
which  Guarine  had  never  before  seen  him  betray,  and 
which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt  to 
console  by  bidding  his  master  "  be  of  good  courage — 
he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"  This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, resuming  self-command.  "  I  grieve  less  that  she  has 
left  me,  than  that  she  has  misjudged  me — that  she  has 
treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his  wretched  creditor, 
who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses  within 
wljich  it  might  have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think 
that  I  in  my  turn  would  have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid  f 
— that  I,  who,  since  I^knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself 
worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and  fame,  should  in- 
sist on  her  sharing  my  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes  f 
How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or  how  selfish  must  she 
have  supposed  my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me  !  But 
be  it  so — she  is  gone,  and  may  she  be  happy.  The 
thought  that  she  disturbed  me  shall  pass  from  my  mind  ; 
and  I  will  think  she  has  done  that  which  I  myself,  as 
her  best  friend,  must  in  honour  have  advised." 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his  at- 
tendants, resumed  its  usual  firm  composure. 
,  "  I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
minstrel ;  "  your  evil  news  have  wounded  less  deeply 
than,  doubtless,  you  believed  was  possible." 
28     VOL.  1. 
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"  Alas  !"  replied  the  minstrel,  *'  I  have  others  and 
woi*se  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of  voice, 
corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  like 
that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but  very  doubtful  char- 
acter. 

"  Eveline  Berenger  is  tlien  married,"  said  the  Con- 
stable ;  "  and,  let  me  make  a  wild  guess, — she  has  not 
abandoned  the  family,  though  slie  has  forsaken  tlie  in- 
dividual— ^she  is  still  a  Lacy,  ha  ?— Dolt  that  thou  art, 
wilt  thou  not  understand  me  ?  She  is  married  to  Da- 
mian  de  Lacy — to  my  nephew?" 

The  effort  with  which  tlie  Constable  gave  breath  to 
this  supposition  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  con- 
strained smile  to  which  he  compelled  his  features  while 
he  uttered  it.  With  such  a  smile  a  man  about  to  drink 
poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  tlie  fatal  beverage 
to  his  lips. 

"  No,  my  lord — not  married^^^  answered  the  minstrel, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  the  Constable  knew 
how  to  interpret. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  "  not  married,  per- 
haps, but  engaged — troth-plighted.  Wherefore  not  ? 
The  date  of  her  old  affiance  was  out,  why  not,  enter  into 
a  new  engagement  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  are 
not  affianced  that  I  know  of,"  answered  his  attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity. 

"  Dog  !  dost  thou  tiifle  with  me  V^  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Vile  wire-pincher,  thou  torturest  me.  Speak  the  worst 
at  once,  or  I  will  presently  make  thee  minstrel  to  the 
household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply, — "  The 
Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  are  neither  married  nor 
affianced,  my  lord.  They  have  loved  and  lived  toother 
par  amours.^^ 

"  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  thou  liest !" 
And;  seizing  the  minstrel  by  the  breast,  the  exasperated 
baron  shook  him  with  his  whole  strength.  But,  great  as 
that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  stagger  Vidal,  o  prac- 
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tised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture  which  he  had  assumed, 
any  more  than  his  master's  wrath  could  disturb  the  com- 
posure of  the  minstrel's  bearing. 

*^  Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constable,  relea^g 
him,  after  having  effected  by  his  violence  no  greater  de- 
gree of  agitation  than  the  exertion'  of  human  force  pro- 
duces upon  the  Rocking  Stones  of  the  Druids,  which  may 
be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not  displaced. 

"  Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  Kfe,  yea,  the  lives  of  all  my 
tribe,"  said  the  minstrel,  '*  I  would  not  tell  one.  But 
truth  itself  is  e\'^r  termed  falsehood  when  it  counteracts 
the  train  of  our  passions." 

**  Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him  !"  exclaimed 
the  Constable,  turning  hastily  to  his  squire  :  "  He  teUs 
mc  of  my  disgrace— of  the  dishonour  of  my  house— of 
the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best  in  tlie 
world, — ^he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  calm  look,  an  eye  com-, 
posed,  an  unfaltering  tongue.  Is  this— <;an  it  be  natural  f 
Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low,  that  his  dishonour  shall  be  told 
by  a  common  strolling  minstrel,  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  a 
theme  for  a  vain  ballad  ?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it 
one,  ha  !"  as  he  concluded,  darting  a  furious  glance  at 
the  minstrel. 

«  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
"  were  it  not  that  1  must  record  therein  the  disgrace  of 
Renault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without  either  patience 
to  bear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to  revenge  them  on 
the  authors  of  his  shame." 

"  Thou  art  ri^t,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Constable  hastily  ;  *^  it  is  vengeance  now  alone  which  is 
left  us. — And  yet  upon  whom  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and  fro ; 
and,  becoming  suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and  wrung  his 
bands  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that  my 
news  would  find  a  tender  part  at  last.  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber the  bull-fight  we  saw  in  Spain  f — A  thousand  little 
darts  perplexed  and  annoved  the  noble  animal,  ere  he 
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r^eived  the  last  deadly  thrust  from  the  lance  of  the 
Moorish  cavalier." 

"  JVfan,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  replied  Guarine, 
**  that  canst  thus  drink  in  with  pleasure,  and  contemplate 
at  your  ease,  the  misery  of  another,  I  bid  thee  beware 
of  me  !  Utter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts  in  some  other 
ear  ;  for  if  my  tongue  be  blunt,  I  wear  a  sword  that  is 
sharp  enough." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  me  among  swords,"  answered  ihe 
minstrel,  "  and  knowest  how  little  terror  they  have  for 
such  as  I  am."  Yet  as  he  spoke  he  drew  off  from  tlie 
esquire.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  addressed  him  in  tliat  sort 
of  fullness  of  heart,  which  would  have  vented  itself  in  so- 
liloquy if  alone,  and  now  poured  itself  out  on  tlie  nearest 
auditor,  without  the  speaker  being  entirely  conscious  9f 
tlie  sentiments  which  his  speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  tlie  Constable  of 
Chester  had  regamed  the  calm  external  semblance  with 
which,  until  this  last  dreadful  wound,  he  had  borne  all  the 
mflictions  of  fortune.  He  turned  towards  his  followers, 
and  addressed  the  minstrel  with  his  usual  calmness. 
"  Thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  in  what  thou, 
saidst  to  me  but  now,  and  I  forgive  thee  the  taunt  which 
accompanied  thy  good  coimsel.  Speak  out,  in  God's 
name  !  and  speak  to  one  prepared  to  endure  tlie  evil 
which  God  hath  sent  him.  Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best 
known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time  of  trouble 
and  adversity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke,  seemed  to 
produce  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  deportment  of 
his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at  once  the  cynical 
and  audacious  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
tamper  with  the  passions  of  his  master  ;  and,  in  language 
simple  and  resj)ectrul,  and  which  even  approached  to 
sympathy,  informed  him  of  the  evil  news  which  be  bad 
collected  during  his  absence.     It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Evehne  Berenger  to  admit 
Monthermer  and  his  forces  into  her  castle,  had  of  course 
^iven  circulation  and  credence  to  all  tJie  calumnies  which 
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had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  and  that  of  Dami- 
an  de  Lacy  ;  and  there  were  many  who,  for  various 
causes,  were  interested  in  spreading  and  supporting  these 
slanders.  A  large  force  had  been  sent  into  the  country 
to  subdue  the  insurgent  peasants  ;  and  the  knights  and 
nobles  despatched  for  that  purpose,  failed  not  to  avenge  to 
the  uttermost,  upon  the  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble 
blood  which  they  had  spilled  during  their  temporary^ 
triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were  infect- 
ed with  the  same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  many  for  a 
hasty  and  cowardly  surrender  of  a  post  which  might  have 
been  defended,  they  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves 
by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  De  Lacy's  cav- 
alry as  the  sole  cause  of  their  premature  submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testi- 
mony, spread  wide  and  far  through  the  land,  and,  join- 
ed to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had  sought  refiige 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  was  now 
defending  itself  against  the  royal  arms,  animated  the 
numerous  enemies  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove 
its  vassals  and  friends  "Umost  to  despair,  as  men  reduc- 
ed either  to  disown  their  feudal  allegiance,  or  renounce 
that  still  more  sacred*  fealty  which  diey  owed  to  then 
sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the  wise 
and  active  monarch  by  whom  the  sceptre  of  England  was 
then  swayed,  was  moving  towards  that  part  of  England, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Grarde  Doloureuse, 
and  completing  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry,  which  Guy  Monthermer  had  nearly  ac- 
complished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  depend- 
ants of  the  House  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which  hand  to 
turn  to,*Randal,  the  Constable's  kinsman,  and,  after  Da- 
mian, his  heir,  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them,  with  a 
royal  commission  to  raise  and  command  such  followers 
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of  the  family  as  might  not  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  sup* 
posed  treason  of  the  Constable's  delegate.  In  troublesome 
times,  men's  vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they  display 
activity,  courage,  and  prudence,  the  virtues  then  most  re- 
quired ;  and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  any  of  these  attributes,  was  received 
as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  cousin.  They 
quickly  gathered  ai'ound  him,  surrendered  to  the  roynl 
mandate  such  strong-holds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to  vin- 
ilicate  diemsclves  from  any  participation  in  the  alleged 
crimes  of  Damian,  tliey  distinguished  themselves,  under 
Randal's  command,  against  such  scattered  bodies  of  pea- 
santry as  still  kept  tlie  field,  or  lurked  in  the  mountains 
and  passes ;  and  conducted  themselves  with  such  severity 
after  success,  as  made  tlie  troops  eve;i  of  Monthermer 
appear  gentle  and  clement  in  comparison  witli  those  of 
De  Lacy.  Finally,  with  the  banner  of  his  ancient  house 
displayed,  and  five  hundred  good  men  assembled  under 
it,  Randal  appeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and 
joined  Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few  de- 
fenders, disabled  by  wounds,  watching,  and  privation,  had 
now  the  additional,  discouragement  to  see  displayed 
against  their  walls  the  only  banner  in  England,  under 
which  tliey  had  hoped  forces  might  be  mustered  for 
their  aid. 

The  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbent  by  ad- 
versity and  want,  gradually  lost  effect  on  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  ;  and  proposals  for  surrender  were  urged 
and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary  council,  into  which  not 
only  the  inferior  officers,  but  many  of  the  conamon  men 
iiad  thrust  themselves,  as  in  a  period  of  such  general  dis- 
tress as  unlooses  all  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  leaves 
^ach  man  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  for  himself.  To 
their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  discussions,  Damian 
de  Lacy,  arisen  from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  bad  been 
so  long  confined,  appeared  among  them,  pale  and  feeble, 
his  cheek  tinged  with  tlie  ghastly  look  which  is  left  by 
long  illness — he  leaned  on  his  pa^e  Amelot.     "  Gentle- 
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men,**  he  said,  "  and  soldiers — ^jret  why  should  I  caH 
you  either  ? — Gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to  die  in  behalf 
of  a  lady — soldiers  hold  Ufe  in  scorn  compared  to  their 
honour." 

"  Out  upon  him  !  out  upon  him  !"  exclaimed  o  e 
of  the  soldiers,  interrupting  him  ;  *^  he  would  have  usy 
who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of  traitors,  and  be  hang- 
ed in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  ratiier  than  part  with 
his  Ifeman." 

"  Peace,  irreverent  slave  !"  said  Damian,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder,  "  or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  onei 
aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art.  And  you^"  Jie 
continued,  addressing  the  rest,-^*'  you,  who  are  shrink* 
ing  from  the  toils  of  your  profession,  because  if  you 
persist  in  a  course  of  honour,  death  may  dose  them 
a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needs  must — you,  who  are 
scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a  death's^iead^ 
do  not  suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire 
to  shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  lives  wfaicb 
you  hold  so  dear.  Make  your  bargain  with  King  Hemyi 
Deliver  me  up  to  his  justice,  or  his  severity  ;  or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  strike  my  head  from  my  body,  and  hurl  it, 
as  a  peace-offering,  from  the  walls  of  the  castle*  To 
God,  in  his  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance  4)f 
mine  honour.  In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  Bivrs^ 
or  open  the  gates  and  permit  me  to  surrender  -myteK 
Only  as  ye  are  men,  since  I  may  not  say  better  of  ye^ 
care  at  least  for  the  safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make 
such  terms  as  may  secure  her  safety,  and  save  your* 
selves  from  the  di^onour  of  being  held  cowardly  and 
perjured  caitiffi  in  your  graves." 

"  Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reasonably,"  8a«i 
Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Let  «s  e'en  make  a  grace  rf 
surrendering  his  body  up  to  tlie  King,  and  assure  there- 
by such  terms  as  we  can  for  ourselves  and  the  lady,  ete 
the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  consumed." 

"  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure,"  said, 
or  rather  mumbled,  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  recently 
tost  four  of  his  front  teeth  by  a  stone  from  st  sling, — 
**  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by  the  party  principally 
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coDcerned,  I  hold  with  the  learned  scholiast,  Volenti  n<m 
ft  injuria.*^ 

"  Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  banner-Aian, 
Ralph  Genvil,  "  I  see  how  tlie  wind  stirreth  you  ;  but 
jou  deceive  yourselves  if  you  think  to  make  our  young 
master,  Sir  Damian,  a  scape-goat  for  your  light  lady.— 
Nay,  never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir  Damian  ;  if  you  laiow 
not  your  safest  course,  we  know  it  for  you. — Followers 
of  De  Lacy,  throw  yourselves  on  your  horses,  and  two 
men  on  one  if  it  be  necessary — we  will  take  this  stub- 
bom  boy  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty  squire  Ame- 
lot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  he  trouble  us  with  his  peevish 
opposition.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sally  upon  the  sieg- 
ers. Those  who  can  cut  their  way  through  will  shift  well 
enough  ;  those  who  fall,  will  be  provided  for.'' 

A  riiout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacy's  band  approved 
this  proposal.  Whilst  the  followers  of  Berenger  expos- 
tulated in  loud  and  angry  tone,  Eveline,  summoned  bjr 
the  tumult,  in  vam  endeavoured  to  appease  it ;  and  the 
anger  and  entreaties  of  Damian  were  equally  lost  on  his 
foltowers.     To  each  and  either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

**  Have  you  no  care  of  it — ^Because  you  love  par 
aniottrf ,  is  it  reasonable  you  should  throw  away  your  life 
and  ours  ?^  So  exclaimed  Crenvil  to  De  Lacy  ;  and  in 
softer  language,  but  with  equal  obstinacy,  tlie  followers  of 
Raymond  Berenger  refused  on  the  present  occasion  to 
listen  to  the  conmiands  or  prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flammock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult  when 
he  saw  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken.  He  left  the 
oastle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without  observation  or  op- 
positbn  to  the  royal  camp,  whefe  he  requested  |iccess  to 
the  Sovereign.  This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin 
speedily  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry. 
The  monarch  was  in  his  royal  pavilu>n,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  Richard  and  John,  wlio  afterwards  swayed 
tlie  sceptre  of  England  with  very  different  auspk^es. 

^'  How  now? — ^What  art  thou  ?"  was  the  royal  questk)0. 
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<<  An  honest  man,  firoip  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Dol- 
oureuse." 
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"  Safety  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  Ae  demoiselle 
Eveline  Berenger." 

"  How,  sir  knave,"  said  the  King,  angrily,  "is  it  for 
such  as  thou  to  dictate  to  our  judgment  or  clemency  in 
the  case  of  a  noble  Norman  lady  ?  Confine  thy  mediation 
to  such  as  thyself  5  or  rather  render  us  this  castle  with- 
out farther  delay  ;  and  be  assured  thy  doing  so  will  be  of 
more  service  to  the  traitors  within,  than  weeks  more  of 
resistance,  which  must  and  shall  be  bbotless." 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to  surrender  with- 
o|it  some  specific  terms,  yet  half  convinced,  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  garrison  of  tlie  Garde 
Doloureuse,  that  his  admitting  the  King's  forces  would  he, 
perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for  Lady  Eveline. 

"  I  like  thy  fidelity^  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose 
^ute  eye  perceived  the  struggle  in  the  Fleming's  bosom ; 
"  but  carr}'  not  thy  stubbornness  too  far.  Have  we  not 
said  we  will  be  gracious  to  yonder  offenders,  as  far  as  our 
royal  duty  jvill  permit  ?" 

"  And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interposing,  "  I 
pray  you  let  me  have  the  grace  to  take  first  possession  of 
tlie  Garde  Dolpureuse,  and  the  wardship  or  forfeiture  of 
the  ofiTending  lady." 

"  /  pray  you  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant  John's 
boon,"  said  bis  brother  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  mockerj\ 
"  Consider,  royal  father,  it  is  the  first  desire  he  hath 
shown  to  approach  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  though  we 
have  attacked  them  forty  times  at  least.  Marr)",  cross- 
bow and  mangonel  were  busy  on  the  former  occasions,  and 
it  is  like  they  will  be  silent  now." 

"  Peace,  Richard,''  said  the  King  ;  ".  your  words 
aimed  at  thy  brother's  honour,  pierce  my  heart ! — John, 
thou  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle ;  for  this  un- 
happy young  lady,  we  will  take  her  in  our  own  charge. — 
Fleming,  how  many  men  wilt  thou  undertake  to  admit  ?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  sqiTire  approached 
Prince  Richard,  and  whispered  in  liis  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  all  present,  "  We  have  discovered  that  some 
internal  disturbance^  or  other  cause  unknown^  has  with* 
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drawn  many  of  die  warders  from  tlie  castle  walk,  and 
that  a  sudden  attack  might '* 

*^  Dost  thou  hear  that,  John  ?"  exclaimed  Richard. 
^^  Ladders,  man — ^get  ladders,  and  to  the  wall.  How  I 
should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest  round — ^thy  knees 
shaking — thy  hands  grasping  convulsively,  like  those  of 
one  in  an  ague  fit — all  air  around  thee,  save  a  batoonor 
two  of  wood — ^the  moat  below — ^lialf-a-doa^n  pikes  at  thy 
throat " 

"  Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  thari^,"  said 
his  father,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  mingled  with  grief.  <'  And 
thou,  John,  get  ready  for  tlie  assault." 

"  So  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armour,  fadier,"  answer- 
ed the  Prince,  and  withdrew  slowly,  and  with  a  visage 
so  blank  as  to  promise  no  speed  in  his  preparations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to  his 
squire,  "  It  were  no  bad  jest,  Alberick,  to  carry  the 
place  ere  John  can  change  his  silk  doublet  for  a  steel  one.'' 

So  saying,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  his  fatlier  exclaim- 
ed in  paternal  distress,  '^  Out,  alas !  as  much  too  hot  as 
his  brother  is  too  cold  ;  but  it  is  the  manlier  fault. — 
Gknicester,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated  earl,  ''  take  sufii- 
cient  strength  and  folloif  Prince  Richard,  to  guard  and 
sustain  him.  If  any  one  can  rule  him,  it  must  be  a  knight 
of  thy  established  fame.  Alas,  alas  !  for  what  sin  have 
I  deserved  the  affliction  of  these  cruel  family  feuds  !'' 

"  Be  comforted,  my  lord,"  said  the  chanceUor,  wIk) 
was  also  in  attendance. 

*'  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  fadier,  whose  sons  are  at 
discord  with  each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their  disobe- 
dience to  him !" 

Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no  wiser, 
or,  generally  speaking,  more  fortunate  monarch,  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England  ;  yet  whose  life  is  a  striking 
illustradon,  how  family  dissensions  can  tarnish  the  most 
brilliant  lot  to  which  heaven  permits  humanity  to  aspire  ; 
and  how  litde  gratified  ambidon,  extended  power,  and 
tlie  highest  reputadon  in  war  and  in  peace,  can  do  towards 
curing  die  wounds  of  domestic  nffliction. 
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The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard,  who  hastened  to 
the  escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  followers,  collected 
at  random,  had  the  complete  effect  of  surprise;  and  having 
surmounted  the  walls  with  their  ladders,  before  the  con- 
tending parties.within  were  almost  aware  of  the  assault,  the 
assailants  burst  open  the  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester, 
who  had  hastily  followed  with  a  strong  body  of  men-at- 
arms.  The  garrison,  in  their  state  of  surprise,  confusion, 
and  disunion,  offered  but  little  resistance,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  plundered,  had  not 
Henry,  himself  entered  it,  and  by  his  personal  exertions 
and  authority,  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  dissolute 
soldiery. 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times  and 
the  provocation,  with  laudable  moderation.  He  content- 
ed himself  with  disarming  and  dismissing  the  common 
soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
country,  lest  want  should  lead  them  to  form  themselves 
into  bands  of  robbers.  The  officers  were  racMre  severely 
treated,  being  for  the  greater  part  thrown  into  dungeons, 
to  abide  the  course  of  the  law.  In  particular,  imprison- 
•  ment  was  the  lot  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  against  whom, 
believing  the  various  charges  with  which  he  was  loaded, 
Henry  was  so  highly  incensed,  that  he  purposed  to  make 
bim  an  example  to  all  false  knights  and  disloyal  subjects. 
To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned  her  own 
apartment  as  a  prison,  in  which  she  was  honourably 
attended  by  Rose  and  Alice,  but  guarded  with  the  utmost 
strictness.  It  was  generally  reported  that  her  demesnes 
would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and  bestow- 
ed, at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal  de  Lacy,  wba  had  done 
good  service  during  the  siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought, 
was  destined  to  the  seclusion  of  some  distant  French  nun- 
nery, where  she  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of  her  follies 
and  her  rasbness. 

Father  Aldrovan^  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline 
of  his  convent,  long  experience  having  very  efiectually 
taught  Henry  the  imprudence  of  infringing  on  tlie  privi- 
leges of  the  church  ;  although,  when  the  King  first  beheld 
him  with  a  rusty  corslet  clasped  over  his  frock,  he  with 
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difficulty  repressed  the  desire  to  cause  him  be  banged  over 
the  battlements,  to  preach  to  the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flammock,  Henry  held  much  conferencci 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  on  which  the  sound-headed,  though  blunt-spoken 
Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  an  intelligent  mon- 
arch. "  Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten, good  fellow,  though  they  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  headlong  valour  of  my  son  Richard,  which  has  cost 
some  poor  caitiffs  their  lives — Richard  loves  not  to  sheath 
a  bloodless  weapon.  But  thou  and  thy  countrymen  shall 
return  to  thy  mills  yonder,  with  a  full  pardon  for  past 
offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  more  with  such  treasona- 
ble matters." 

"  And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege  ?"  said 
Flammock.  "  Your  Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vassals 
to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow  him  in  battle." 

^*  It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry  ;  '*  I  will  form 
a  community  of  Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flammock, 
shalt  be  Mayor,  that  thou  may'st  not  plead  feudal  obedi- 
ence for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

**  Treason,  my  liege  !"  said  Flammock,  longing,  yet 
scarce  venturing,  to  interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of  Lady 
Eveline,  for  whom,  despite  the  constitutional  coolness  of 
his  temperament,  he  really  felt  much  interest — "  I  would 
that  your  grace  but  justly  knew  how  many  threads  went 
to  that  woof." 

"  Peace,  sirrah  ! — meddle  with  your  loom,"  said 
Henry  ;  '^  and  if  we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concerning 
the  mechanical  arts  which  thou  dost  profess,  take  it  for 
no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silence ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  remained  in  the  King's 
bosom.  He  himself  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  castle  of 
the  Grarde  Doloureuse,  as  a  convenient  station  for  sending 
abroad  parties  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  the  embers 
of  rebellion  ;  and  so  active  was  Randal  de  Lacy  on  these 
occasions,  that  he  appeared  daily  to  rise  in  the  King's 
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grace,  and  was  gratified  n^rith  considerable  grants  out  of 
the  domains  of  Berenger  and  Lacy,  which  the  King 
seemed  already  to  treat  as  forfeited  property.  Most  men 
considered  this  growing  favour  of  Randal  as  a  perilous 
omen,  both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Eveline.    • 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  vow,  a  vow— I  have  a  vow  in  heaven. 
Shall  I  bring  peijury  upon  my  sooJ  T 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Merchcad  of  Venice. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the  tidings 
with  which  the  minstrel  greeted  his  unhappy  master,  Hugo 
de  Lacy ;  not  indeed  with  the  same  detail  of  circumstan- 
ces with  which  we  have  been  able  to  invest  the  narrative, 
but  so  as  to  infer  the  general  and  appalling  facts,  that  his 
betrothed  bride,  and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman,  had 
leagued  togetlier  for  his  dishonour — had  raised  the  banner 
of  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  failing  in 
their  audacious  attempt,  had  brought  the  Ufe  bf  one  of 
them,  at  least,  into  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  unless  some  instant  rem- 
edy could  be  found,  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

Vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as  he 
spoke,  with  the  same  keen  observation  which  the  chirur- 
geon  gives  to  the  progress  of  his  dissecting  knife.  There 
was  grief  on  the  Constable's  features-— deep  grief — but 
without  the  expression  of  abasement  or  prostration,  which 
usually  accompanies  it ;  anger  and  shame  were  there — 
but  they  were  both  of  a  noble  character,  seemingly  exci- 
tedbyh^brideand  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws  of  al- 
legiance, honour,  and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  disgrace 
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and  damage  which  he  himself  sustained  through  their 
crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change  of 
deportment,  from  the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agony  which 
attended  the  beginning  of  his  narrative,  that  he  stepped 
back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Constable  with  won- 
der, mixed  witli  admiration,  exclaimed,  *^  We  have  heard 
of  martyrs  in  Palestine,  but  this  exceeds  them!*' 

"  Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, patiently  ;  ''  it  is  the  6rst  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace 
which  pierces  or  slun&— those  which  follow  are  little  felt.fi 

"  Think,  my  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "  all  is  lost — ^love,  do- 
minion, high  office,  and  bright  fame — so  late  a  chief 
among  nobles — now  a  poor  palmeri" 

"  Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery  ?"  said 
Hugo',  sternly  ;  ''  but  even  that  com^  of  course  behind 
,my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  endured  when  said 
to  my  face  ? — Know,  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in  song,  if 
you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  lost  all  he  carried  to 
Palestine,  and  all  which  he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of 
his  own  mind  ;  and  adversity  can  no  more  shake  him, 
than  the  breeze  which  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can 
tear  up  the  trunk  by  the  roots." 

'^  Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  facher,"  said  the  minstrel, 
rapturously,  '*  this  man's  nobleness  is  too  much  for  my 
resolve  !"  and  stepping  hastily  to  tlie  Constable,  he 
kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caught  his  hand  more  freely 
than  the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De  Lacy's  rank 
usually  permitted. 

"  Here,"  said  Vidal,  "  on  this  hand — this  noble  hand 
— ^I  renounce " 

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
who,  perhaps,  felt  the  freedom  of  the  action  as  an  intru- 
sion on  his  fallen  condition,  pulled  back  hts  hand,  and 
bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown,  arise,  and  remember 
that  misfortune  made  not*  De  Lacy  a  6t  personage  for  a 
mummery.  < 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  "  I  had  forgot,"  he  said, 
"  the  distance  between  an  Armorican  violer  and  a  high 
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Norman  baron.  I  thought  that  the  same  depth  of  sorrow, 
the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
those  arti6cial  barriers  by  which  men  are  divided.  But 
it  is  well  as  it  is.  Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank,  as 
heretofore  within  your  donjon  tower  and  your  fosses,  my 
lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of.  any  mean  man  like 
me.     I,  loo,  have  my  duties  to  discharge." 

"  And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said  the  baron, 
turning  to  Philip  Guarine — "  God  knoweth  how  well  it 
deserveth  the  name  ! — there  to  learn,  with  our  own  eyes 
and  ears,  the  truth  of  tliese  woful  tidings.  Dismount, 
minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey — ^I  would,  Guarine, 
that  I  had  one  for  thee — as  for  Vidal,  his  attendance  is 
less  necessary.  I  will  face  my  foes,  or  my  misfortunes, 
like  a  man — that  be  assured  of,  violer ;  and  look  not  so 
sullen,  knave — I  will  not  forget  old  adherents." 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  minstrel,  with  his  usual  dubious  tone  of  look^ 
and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  forwards, 
two  persons  appeared  on  the  path,  mounted  on  one  horse, 
who,  hidden  by  some  dwar^•wood,  had  come  very  near 
them,  without  being  perceived.  They  were  male  and 
female ;  and  the  man,  who  rode  foremost,  was  such  a 
picture  of  famine,  as  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scared 
witnessed  in  all  the  wasted  lands  through  which  they  had 
travelled.  His  features,  naturally  sharp  and  thin, bad  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  among  the  uncombed  grey  beard 
and  hairs  with  which  they_were  overshadowed ;  and  it 
was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long  nose,  that  seemed  as  sharp 
as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  the  twinkling  sparkle  of  his 
grey  eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments. 
His  leg,  in  the  wide  old  boot  which  inclosed  it,  looked 
like  the  handle  of  a  mop  left  by  chance  in  a  pail — his 
arms  were  about  the  thickness  of  riding-rods — and  such 
parts  of  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the  tatters 
of  a  huntsman's  cassock,  seemed  rather  the  appendage^i 
of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 
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The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited  also 
some  symptoms  of  extenuation  ;  but  being  a  brave  jolly 
dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been  able  to  render  her 
a  spectacle  so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  behind  which  she 
rode.  Dame  Gillian's  cheek  (for  it  was  the  reader's  old 
acquaintance)  had  indeed  lost  the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer, 
and  the  smoothness  of  complexion,  which  art  and  easy 
living  had  formerly  substituted  for  the  more  deUcate 
bloom  of  youth  ;  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had  lost 
much  of  their  bold  and  roguish  lustre  ;  but  she  was  still 
in  some  measure  herself,  and  the  remnants  of  former 
finery,  together  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though 
sorely  faded,  showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pre- 
tension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  widiin  sight  of  the  pilgrims,  she 
began  to  punch  Raoul  with  the  end  of  her  riding-rod. 
"  Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  since  thou  art  unfit  for  any 
other — ^to  the  good  men — to  tliem — crave  their  charity." 

"  Beg  from  beggars  ?" — muttered  Raoul ;  "  that  were 
hawking  at  sparrows,  dame." 

"  It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use  thougli,"  said  Gillian  ; 
and  commenced,  in  a  whining  tone,  "  God  love  you,  holy 
men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and,  what  is  more,  have  had  the  grace  to  come  back 
again  ;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of  your  alms  upon  my  poor 
old  husband,  who  is  a  miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and 
upon  one  who  has  the  bad  hick  to  be  bis  wife — Heaven 
help  me !" 

"  Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,^  «aid 
the  Constable,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  the 
horse — "  I  have  present  occasion  .for  that  horse,  and — ^" 

"  By  the  hunting-horn  of  St.  Hubert,  but  thou  gettest 
him  not  without  blows !"  answered  the  old  huntsman. 
**  A  fine  world  it  is,  when  palmers  turn  horse-stealers." 

"  Peace,  fellow !"  said  the  Constable,  sternly, — "  I  say 
I  have  occasion  presently  for  tlie  service  of  thy  horse. 
Here  be  two  gold  bezants  for  a  day's  use  of  the  brute  :  it 
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is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  hioi,  were  he  never  re- 
turned." 

'*  But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master,"  said 
Raoul ;  "  and  If  perchance " 

"Out  upon  i/* and  perchance  both,"  said  the  dame, 
giving  her  husband  so  determined  a  thrust  as  well  nigh 
pushed  him  out  of  the  saddle.  "  Off  the  horse  !  and 
thank  God  and  this  worthy  man  for  tlie  help  he  has  sent 
us  in  extremity.  What  signifies  the  palfrey,  when  we 
have  not  enough  to  get  food  either  for  the  brute  or  our- 
selves ?  not  though  we  would  eat  grass  and  corn  with  him, 
like  King  Somebody,  whom  the  good  father  used  to  read 
us  to  sleep  about." 

"  A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said  Raoul,  offer- 
ing his  assistance  to  help  her  from  the  croup ;  but  she 
preferred  that  of  Guarine,  who,  though  advanced  in  years, 
retained  the  advantage  of  his  stout  soldierly  figure. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she, as, (having 
first  kissed  her,)the  squire  set  her  on  the  ground.  "  And, 
pray,  sir,  are  ye  come  from  the  Holy  Land  ? — Heard  ye 
any  tidings  there  of  him  that  was  Constable  of  Chester  .^" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the  pillion 
from  behind  the  saddle,  stopped  short  in  his  task,  and  said, 
"  Ha,  dame  !  what  would  you  with  him  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on  him  ; 
for  his  lauds  and  offices  are  all  to  be  given,  it's  hke,  to 
that  false  thief,  his  kinsman." 

"  What ! — to  Damian,  his  nephew  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Constable,  in  a  harsh  and  hasty  tone. 

"  Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir  !"  said  Gillian ;  then 
continued,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine,  "  Your  friend  is  a 
hasty  man,  beUke." 

*'  It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so  long," 
said  the  squire ;  "  but  look  you  answer  his  questions 
truly,  and  he  will  make  it  the  belter  for  you." 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "  Was  it  Damian  do 
Lacy  you  asked  after  f — Alas  !  poor  young  gentleman  ! 
no  offices  or  lands  for  him — more  likely  to  have  a  gallows- 
cast,  poor  lad — and  all  for  nought,  as  I  am  a  true  dame. 
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Damian  ! — ^no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian,  nor  damson  neither 
— but  Randal  Lacy,  that  must  rule  the  roast,  aad  have 
all  the  old  man's  lands,  and  livings,  and  lordships." 
"  What  ?"   said  the  Constable — "  before  they  know 
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ed  me  old  beldame,  and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the 
cucking-stool. — ^Yes,  reverend  sir,  old  beldame  and  cuck- 
ing-stooJ  were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had  no 
OiM?  10  take  my  pari ,  save  old  Raoul,  who  cannot  take 
his  own.  But  if  grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  weather- 
beaten  carcass  from  Palestine,  and  have  but  half  the  devil 
in  him  which  he  had  when  he  was  fool  enough  to  go  away, 
Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's  office  to  him  !" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"  Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Constable, 
"  that  Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eveline  love  each  other,  yet 
are  unconscious  of  guilt,  or  falsehood,  or  ingratitude  to 
me — I  would  say,  to  their  relative  in  Palestine  ?" 

"  Love,  sir  ! — in  troth  and  so  it  is — ihey  do  love  each 
other,"  said  Gilliaji ;  "  but  it  is  Uke  angels — or  like  lambs 
—or  like  fools,  if  you  will  ;  for  they  would  never  so 
much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  lor  a  prank  of  that 
same  Randal  Lacy's." 

"  How  !"  demanded  the  Constable — "  a  prank  of 
Randal's  .'* — ^What  motive  had  he  that  •  these  two  should 
meet?" 

'^  Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking  ;  but  he 
had  formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  the  Lady  Eveline  him- 
self, for  he  was  a  wild  rover,  tliis  same  Randal ;  and  so 
he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  falcons,  and  trained 
out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  all 
of  us,  as  if  to  have  an  hour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  the  heron. 
But  he  had  a  band  of  Welch  kites  in  readiness  to  pounce 
upon  us  ;  and  but  for  the  sudden  making  in  of  Damian  to 
our  rescue,  it  is  undescribaWe  to  think  what  might  have 
come  of  us;  and  Damian  being  hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was 
carried  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mere  necessity  ;  and 
but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my  belief  my  lady  would  never 
have  asked  him  to  cross  the  draw-bridge,  even  if  he  had 
offered." 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Constable,  "  think  what  thou 
say'st  !  If  thou  hast  done  evil  in  these  matters  hereto- 
fore, as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  story,  think  not  to  put  it 
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right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods,  merely  from  spite  at 
missing  thy  reward." 

*'  Palmer,"  said  old  Raoul,  with  his  broken-toned 
voice,  cracked  by  many  a  hollo,  "  I  am  wont  to  leave 
the  business  of  tale-bearing  to  my  wife  GiUian,  who  will 
tongue-pad  it  with  an^  shrew  m  Christendom.  But  thou 
speak'st  hke  one  havjng  some  interest  in  these  matters,  and 
therefore,  I  will  tell  thee  plainly,  that  although  this  woman 
has  published  her  own  shame  in  avowing  her  correspond- 
ence with  that  same  Randal  Lacy  ;  yet  what  she  has  said  is 
true  as  the  gospel ;  and,  were  it  my  last  word,  I  would 
say  that  Damian  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  innocent  of 
all  treason  and  all  dishonesty,  as  is  the  babe  unborn.-;- 
But  what  avails  what  the  like  of  us  say,  who  are  even 
driven  to  the  very  begging  for  mere  support,  after  having 
lived  at  a  good  house,  and  m  a  good  lord's  service — 
blessing  be  with  him  !"• 

"  But  hark  you,"  continued  tha  Constable,  "  aie  there 
left  no  ancient  servants  of  the  house,  that  could  speak 
out  as  well  as  you  ?" 

"  Humph  !"  answered  the  huntsman — "  men  dre  not 
willing  to  babble  when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking  his  thong 
above  their  heads.  Many  are  slain,  or  starved  to  death 
— some  disposed  of — some  spirited  away.  'But  there  are 
the  weaver  Flammock  and  his  daughter  Rose,  who  know 
as  much  of  the  matter  as  we  do." 

"What! — ^Wilkin  Flammock,  the  stout  Netherlander  ?" 
said  the  Constable ;  "  he  and  his  blunt  but  true  daughter 
Rose  ? — ^I  will  venture  my  life  on  their  faith.  Where 
dwell  they  ? — ^What  has  been  their  lot  amidst  these 
changes  ?" 

"  And  in  God's  name,  who  are  you  that  ask  these  ques- 
tions ?"  said  Dame  Gillian.  "  Husband,  husband — we 
have  been  too  free ;  there  is  something  in  that  look  and 
that  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

"  Yes,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Constable, 
throwing  back  the  hood  which  had  hitherto  in  a  great  de* 
gree  obscured  bis  features. 
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"  On  your  knees — on  your  knees,  Raoul !"  exclaimed 
Gillian,  dropping  on  her  own  at  the  same  time  ;  "  it  is 
the  Constable  himself,  and  he  has  heard  me  call  him  old 
Hugh  r 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Constable,  at 
least,"  replied  De  Lacy ;  "  and  old  Hugh  willingly  for- 
gives your  freedom,  in  consideration  of  your  good  news. 
Where  are  Flammock  and  his  daughter  ?'* 

"  Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said  Dame  Gillian ; 
"  her  ladyship,  belike,  chose  her  for  her  bower-woman  in 
place  of  me,  although  Rose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so 
much  as  a  Dutch  doll." 

"  The  faithful  girl  !"  said  the  Constable.  «  And 
where  is  Flammock  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the  King," 
said  Raoul ;  ^^  and  is  at  his  own  house,  with  his  rabble  of 
weavers,  close  beside  the  Battle-bridge,  as  they  now  call 
the  place  where  your  lordship  quelled  the  Welch." 

"  Thither  will  I  then,"  said  tlie  Constable ;  «  and  will 
then  see  what  welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou  has  for 
an  old  servant.     You  two  must  accompany  me." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Gillian,  witli  hesitation,  •*  you  know 
poor  folk  are  little  thanked  for  interference  with  great 
men's  affairs.  I  trust  your  lordship  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect us  if  we  speak  the  truth  ;  and  that  you  will  not  look 
back  with  displeasure  on  what  I  did,  acting  for  the  best." 

**  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  you  !"  said  Raoul. 
*^  Will  you  think  of  your  own  old  smful  carcass,  when 
you  sliould  be  saving  your  sweet  young  mistress  from 
shame  and  oppression  f — And  for  thy  ill  tongue,  and 
worse  practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are  bred  in  the 
bone  of  thee.'* 

"  Peace,  good  fellow !"  said  the  Constable ;  "we 
will  not  look  back  on  thy  wife's  errors,  and  your  fidelity 
shall  be  rewarded. — For  you,  my  faithful  followers,"  he 
said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and  Vidal,  "  when  De 
Lacy  sbaU  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he  doubts  notfaiDg, 
bis  first  wish  shall  be  to  reward  your  fidelity." 
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*^  Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been,  and  shall  be  its  own  re- 
ward," said  Vidal.  *'  I  will  not  accept  favours  from  him 
in  prosperity,  who,  tn  adversity,  refused  me  his  band— our 
account  stands  yet  open." 

*^  Gro  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  tliy  profession  hath  a 
privilege  to  be  humorous,"  said  the  Constable,  whose 
weather-beaten  and  homely  features  looked  even  hand- 
some, when  animated  by  gratitude  to  Heaven  and  benev- 
olence towards  mankind.  '*  We  will  meet,"  he  said,  ^'  at 
Battle-bridge,  an  hour  before  vespers — I  shall  have  much 
achieved  before  that  time." 

"  The  space  is  short,"    said  his  esquire. 

*^  I  won  a  batde  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the  Constable. 

**  In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  *'  many  a  n^an  has  died 
that  thought  himself  well  assured  of  life  and  victory." 

<<  Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Randal  find  his 
schemes  of  ambition  blighted,"  answered  the  Constable  ; 
and  rode  forwards,  accompanied  by  Raoul  and  his  wife, 
who  had  remounted  their  palfrey,  while  the  minstrel  and 
squire  followed  a-foot,  and,  of  course,  much  more  slowly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  good  Lord  John, 

Thai  I  would  you  betray, 
Or  sue  requital  for  a  debt, 

Which  nature  cannot  pay. 

"  Bear  witness,  all  ye  sacred  powers— 

Ye  lights  that  'gin  to  shine— 
This  night  shall  prove  the  sacred  tie 

That  binds  yoor  faith  and  mine.'' 

Ancient  SeoUith  Ballad. 

Left  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  on  in  sullen  silence,  like  men  who 
dislike  and  distrust  each  other,  though  bound  to  ono 
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common  service,  and  partners,  therefore,  in  tlie  same 
hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed,  was  chiefly  upon 
Guarine's  side  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  to  ^ 
Renault  Vidal  than  was  his  companion,  farther  than  as  he 
was  conscious  that  Philip  loved  him  not,  and  was  not  un- 
likely, so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  thwart  some  plans 
which  he  had  nearly  at  heart.  .  He  took  little  notice  of 
his  companion,  but  hummed  over  to  himself,  as  for  the 
exercise  of  his  memory,  romances  and  songs,  many  of 
which  were  composed  in  languages  which  Guarine,  who 
had  only  an  ear  for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  under- 
stand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  man- 
ner for  nearly  two  hours,  when  they  were  met  by  a  groom 
on  horseback,  leading  a  saddled  palfrey.  "  Pilgrims," 
said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them  with  some  attention, 
"  which  of  you  is  Called  Philip  Guarine  ?" 

"  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the  esquire,  "  reply 
to  that  name." 

"  Thy  lord,  in  th&t  case,  commends  him  to  you,"  said 
the  groom  ;  "  and  sends  you  this  token,  by  which  yoii 
shall  know  that  I  am  his  true  messenger." 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Philip  instantly 
recognized  as  that  used  by  the  Constable. 

"I  acknowledge   the  token,"  he    said,  "speak  my, 
master's  pleasure." 

"  He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  "  that  his  visit 
thrives  as  well  as  is  possible,  and  that  this  very  evening, 
by  time  that  the  sun  sets,  he  will  be  possessed  of  his 
own.  He  desires,  therefore,  you  will  mount  this  palfrey, 
and  come  with  me  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  your  pres- 
ence will  be  wanted  there." 

"  It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire,  much 
pleased  with  the  import  of  the  message,  and  not  dissatis-' 
fied  at  being  separated  from  his  travelling  companion. 

"  And  what  charge  for  me  .'*"  said  the  minstrel,  ad- 
dressing the  messenger. 
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istrel,  Renault  Vidal, 

e  Battle-bridge,  ac-^ 
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^e  the  two  horsemen, 
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tance  from  the  place 
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id  saddened  tone, 
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journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  the  Battle-bridge. ;  near  to  which  arose, 
in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the  celebrated  castle  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse.  "  Here,  then,"  he  said — "  here, 
then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De  Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in 
God's  name  ! — ^he  shall  know  me  better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps, 
across  the  bridge,  and  ascending  a  mound  which  arose 
on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance,  he  gazed  for  a 
time  upon  the  scene  beneath — the  beautiful  river,  rich 
with  the  reflected  tints  of  the  western  sky — ^the  trees, 
which  were  already  brightened  to  the  eye,  and  sadden- 
ed to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn — and  the  dark- 
some walls  and  towers  of  tlie  feudal  castle,  frpm  which, 
at  times,  flashed  a  gUmpse  of  splendour,  as  some  senti- 
nePs  arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  transient  ray  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had  hitlierto 
been  dark  and  troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet  of 
the  scene.  He  threw  loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet  sufier- 
ing  part  o(  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around  him  mantle- 
wise  ;  under  which  appeared  his  minstrel's  tabard.  He 
took  from  his  side  a  rote,  and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a 
Wqlch  descant,  sung  at  others  a  lay,  of  which  we  can  offer 
only  a  few  fragments,  literally  translated  from  the  ancient 
language  in  which  they  were  chanted,  premising  that  they 
are  in  that  excursive  symbolical  style  o£  poetry,  which 
Taliessin,  Llewaich  Hen,  and  other  bards,  had  deiived 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids. 

"  1  asked  of  my  harp, '  Who  hath  injured  ihy  chords  V 
And  she  repli«d,  /  The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked  in  my  tuiic.' 
A  blade  of  silver  mdy  be  bended— a  blade  of  steel  abideth — 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

'  The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  frnm  the  lips, 

But  they  are  \ong  corroded  by  the  juice  of  wormwood; 

The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf  rangeth  the  mountain; 

Kindness  fedeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 
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"  I  aikod  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmered  on  the  anvil, 

'  Wherefore  ^lowest  thou  longer  than  the  fire-brand  V— 

*  I  wa«  bom  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in  the  pleasant  greenwood.' 

Kindness  fadcth  away,  but  vengeance  ewiureth. 

^  I  asked  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore  its  booghs  were  dry 

and  seared  like  the  horns  of  the  stag  7 
Xnd  it  showed  me  that  a  small  worm  had  gnawed  its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the  wicket  of  the  castle  at 

midnight.  • 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"  Lightning  destroyoth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce  the  clouds ; 
Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  intercept  the  gale. 
He  that  is  in  his  glory  falletli,  and  that  by  a  contemptible  enemy. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth.^ 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out,  each 
bearing  some  analogy,  however  fanciful  and  romote,  to 
the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a  chorus  at  the  close 
of  each  stanza  ;  so  that  the  poetry  resembled  a  piece 
of  music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions  through  fan- 
ciful variations,  returns  ever  and  anon  to  the  simple 
melody  which  is  the  subject*  of  ornament. 

As  the  mbstrel  sung,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bridge 
and  its  vicinity ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of  his  chant, 
he  raised  up  his  eyes  towards  the  distant  towers  of  the 
Garde  Doloureose,  he  saw  tliat  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  that  there  was  a  mustering  of  guards  and  attendants 
without  the  barriers,  as  if  some  expedition  were  about 
to  set  forth,  or  some  person  of  importance  to  appear  on 
the  scene.  At  the  same  time,  glancing  his  eyes  aroimd, 
he  discovered  that  the  landscape,  so  solitary  when  he 
first  took  his  seat  on  the  grey  stone  from  which  he  over- 
looked it » was  now  becoming  filled  with  figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  m 
groups,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  begun  to  assem- 
ble themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were  loiter- 
ing there,  as  if  expecting  son^e  spectacle.  There  was 
also  much  bustling  at  the  Flemings'  mills,  which,  though 
at  some  distance,  were  also  completely  under  his  eye. 
A  procession  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself  there,  which 
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soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe  and  tabour,  and 
various  other  instruments  of  music,  and  soon  approach- 
ed, in  regular  order,  the  place  where  Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacific  char- 
acter ;  for  the  grey-bearded  old  men  of  the  little  set- 
tlement, in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came  first  after  the 
rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of  three  and  three, 
supported  by  tlieir  staves,  and  regulating  the  motion  of 
the  whole  procession  by  their  sober  and  staid  pace.  After 
these  fathers  of  the  settlement  came  Wilkin  Flammock, 
mounted  on  his  mighty  war-horse,  and  in  corpplete  ar- 
mour, save  his  head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military 
service  for  his  lord.  After  him  followed,  and  in  battle 
rank,  the  flower  of  the  little  colony,  consisting  of  thirty 
men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady  march,  &s 
well  as  their  clean  and  glittering  armour,  showed  steadi- 
ness and  discipline,  although  they  lacked  aHke  the  fiery 
glance  of  the  French  soldiery,  or  the  look  of  dogged 
defiance  which  characterized  the  English,  or  the  wild 
ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  which  then  distinguished  the 
Welch.  ^  The  mothers  and  the  maidens  of  the  colony 
came  next ;  then  followed  the  children,  with  faces  as 
chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as  grave,  as 
their  parents ;  and  last,  as  a  rear-guard,  came  the  youths 
from  fourteen  to  twenty,  armed  with  light  lances,  bows, 
and  similar  weapons  becoming  their  age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the 
mound  or  embankment  on  which  the  minstrel  was  seat-, 
ed  ;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  slow  and  regular 
pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double  line,  facing 
inwards,  as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  conseqiience, 
or  witness  some  ceremonial.  Flammock  remained  at 
the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus  formed  by  his  country- 
men, and  quietly,  yet  earnestly,  engaged  in  making  ar- 
rangements and  preparations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  stragglers  of  dififerent  countries  be- 
gan to  draw  together,  apparently  brought  there  by  mere 
curiosity,  and  formed  a  motley  assemblage  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  was  that  nearest  to  the  castle. 
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Two  English  peasants  passed  very  near  the  stone  on 
which  Vidal  sat. — "  Wilt  tho^  sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,'* 
said  one  of  them,  "  and  here  is  a  tester  for  thee  ?"  throw- 
ing into  his  hat  a  small  silver  coin. 

"  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  and 
may  not  practise  the  gay  science  at  present." 

"  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English  churls," 
said  the  elder  peasant,  "  for  thy  tongue  smacks  of  the 
Norman." 

"  Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the  younger  man. 
"  Let  the  palmer  have  what  the  minstrel  refuses  iq  earn." 

"  I  pray  you  reserve  your  bounty,  kind  friend,"  said 
Vidal,  "  I  need  it  not ; — and  tell  me  of  your  kindness, 
instead,  what  matters  are  going  forward  here." 

"  Why,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our  Consta- 
ble de  Lacy  again,  and  that  he  is  to  grant  solemn  inves- 
titure to  the  Flemish  weavers  of  all  these  fine  things 
Harry  of  Anjou  has  given  ? — Had  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor been  ahve,  to  give  the  Netherland  knaves  their 
guerdon,  it  would  have  been  a  cast  of  the  gallows-tree. 
But  come,  neighbour,  we  shall  lose  the  show." 

So  saying,  they  pressed  down  the  hill. 

Vidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the  distant  castle ; 
and  the  remote  waving  of  banners,  and  mustering  of  men 
on  horseback,  though  imperfectly  seen  at  such  a  distance, 
apprized  him  that  one  of  note  was  about  to  set  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  train  of  military  attendants. 
Distant  flourishes  of  trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet 
distinctly  on  his  ear,  seemed  to  attest  the  same.  Present- 
ly he  perceived,  by  the  dust  which  began  to  arise  in  col- 
umns betwixt  the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  by 
the  nearer  sound  of  the  clarions,  that  tlie  troop  was  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  procession. 

Vidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  whether 
to  retain  his  present  position,  where  he  commanded  a  full 
but  remote  view  of  the  whole  scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer 
but  more  partial  one,  by  involving  himself  in  the  crowd 
which  now  closed  around  on  either  hand  of  the  bridge, 
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unless  where  the  aventie  was  kept  open  by  the  armed 
and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Vidal,  and  on  his  inquiring 
as  formerly  the  cause  of  the  assembly,  answered,  in  a 
muttering  tone,  from  beneath  his  hood,  that  it  was  the 
Constable  de  Lacy,  who,  as  the  first  act  of  his  authority, 
was  then  and  there  to  deUver  to  the  Flemings  a  royal 
charter  of  theu:  immunities. 

"  He  is  in  haste  to  exercise  his  authority,  methinks," 
said  the  minstrel. 

"  He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to  draw 
it,"  replied  the  monk,  who  added  more  which  the  min- 
strel understood  imperfectly ;  for  Fatlier  Aldrovand  had 
not  recovered  the  injury  which  he  had  received  during 
the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  was 
to  meet  the  Constable  tliere,  to  beg  his  favourable  inter- 
cession. 

"  I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising 
suddenly  from  the  stone  which  he  occupied. 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  the  priest ;  "  the  Flem- 
ings know  me,  and  will  let  me  forward." 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influence 
was  not  so  potent  as  he  had  flattered  himself,  and  both 
he  and  the  minstrel  were  jostled  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd, 
and  separated  from  each  other. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  English  peas- 
ants who  had  before  spoke  to  him.  "  Canst  thou  do  any 
jugglers'  feats,  minstrel  ?"  said  one.  "  Thou  may'st 
earn  a  fair  largess,  for  our  Norman  masters  love  jon^ 

"  I  know  but  one,"*  said  Vidal,  "  and  I  will  show  it, 
if  you  will  yield  me  some  room." 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him 
time  to  throw  aside  his  bonnet,  bare  his  legs  and  knees, 
by  stripping  off  the  leatliem  buskins  wliich  swathed  them 
and  retaming  only  his  sandals.  He  then  tied  a  party-col« 
cured  handkerchief  around  his  swarthy  and  sun-baroed 
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liair,  and   casting   off  his  upper   doublet,  showed   his 
brawny  and  nervous  arms,  naked  to  the  shoulder. 

But  while  be  amused  those  immediately  about  him 
with  these  preparations,  a  commotion  and  rush  among 
the  crowd,  together  with  the  close  sound  of  trumpets, 
answered  by  all  the  Flemish  instruments  of  music,  as 
well  as  the-  shouts  in  Norman  and  EngUsh,  of  *'  Long 
live  the  gallant  Constable  ! — Our  Lady  for  the  bold  De 
J^acy  !"  announced  tliat  the  Constable  was  close  at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  approach  the  leader 
of  the  procession,  whose  morion,  distinguished  by  its  lofty 
plumes,  and  right  hatid  holding  his  truncheon  or  leading* 
staff,  was  all  he  could  see,  on  account  of  the  crowd  of 
officers  and  armed  men  around  him.  At  length  his 
exertions  prevailed,  and  he  came  within  three  yards  of 
the  Constable,  who  was  then  in  a  small  circle  which  had 
been  with  difficulty  kept  clear  for  the  purpose  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day.  His  back  was  towards  the  minstrel, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  bending  from  his  horse  to  de- 
liver the  royal  charter  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  who  had  knelt 
oiT  one  knee  to  receive  it  the  more  reverentially.  His 
discharge  of  this  duty  occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop 
so  low  that  his  plume  seemed  in  the  act  of  mixing  with 
the  flowing  mane  of  his  noble  charger.  At  this  moment, 
Vidal  threw  himself,  with  singular  agility,  over  the  heads 
of  the  Flemings  who  guarded  the  circle ;  and,  ere  an 
eye  could  twinkle,  his  right  knee  was  on  the  croup  of 
the  Constable's  horse — ^the  grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the 
collar  of  De  Lacy's  buff-coat ;  then,  clinging  to  his  prey 
like  a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  instant  o( 
time,  a  short,  sharp  dagger-— and  buried  it  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  just  where  the  spine,  which  was  severed  by 
the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk  of  the  human 
body  the  nsyslerious  influences  of  the  brain.  The  blow 
was  struck  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  aim  and  strength 
of  am;  The  imhappy  horseman  dropped  from  his  sad- 
dle, without  groan  or  struggle,  Uke  a  bull  in  the  amphi- 
theatre under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same 
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saddle  sat  bis  murderer,  brandishing  tbe  bloody  poniard, 
and  urging  the  horse  to  speed. 

There  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  having  achiQved 
his  escape,  so  much  were  those  around  paralyzed  for  the 
moment  by  the  suddenness  and  auda'city  of  the  enter- 
prize  ;  but  FJammock's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
him — he  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridfe,  and,  aided  by 
those  who  wanted  but  an  example,  made  the  rider  pris- 
oner, bound  his  arms,  and  called  aloud  that  he  must  be 
carried  before  King  Henry.  This  proposal,  uttered  in 
Flammock's  strong  and  decided  tone  of  voice,  silenced 
a  thousand  wild  cries  of  murder  aifd  treason,  which  had 
arisen  while  the  different  and  hostile  natives,  of  which 
the  crowd  was  composed,  threw  upon  each  other  recip- 
rocally the  charge  of  treachery. 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  assembled  in  one  chan- 
nel, and  poured  with  unanimous  assent  towards  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  excepting  a  few  of  the  murdered  nobleman's 
train,  who  remained  to  transport  their  master's  body,  in 
decent  solemnity  of  mourning,  from  the  spot  which  he 
had  sought  with  so  much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammock  reached  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he 
was  readily  admitted  with  his  prisoner,  and  with  such 
witnesses  as  he  had  selected  to  prove  the  execution  of 
the  crime.  To  his  request  of  an  audience,  he  was  an- 
swered, that  the  King  had  commanded  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  him  for  some  time ;  yet  so  singular  were 
the  tidings  of  the  Constable's  slaughter,  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  guard  ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's  privacy, 
in  order  to  communicate  that  event ;  and  returned  with 
orders  that  Flammock  and  his  prisoner  should  be  instant 
ly  admitted  to  the  royal  apartment.  Here  they  found 
Henry,  attended  by  several  persons,  who  stood  respect- 
fully behind  the  royal  seat,  in  a  darkened  part  of  the 
room. 

When  Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and  massive 
limbs  were  strangely  contrasted  with  cheeks  pale  with 
horror  at  what  he  bad  just  witnessed,  and  with  awe  at 
finding 'himself  in  the  roval  presence  chamber.     Beside 
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him  stood  his  prisoner,  undaunted  hj  the  situation  in 
vhich  he  was  placed.  The  blood  of  his  victim,  which 
had  spirted  from  the  wound,  was  visible '  on  his  bare 
Umbs  and  his  scanty  garments ;  but  particularly  upon 
his  brow,  and  the  handkerchief  witl)  which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which  die 
other  not  only  endured  without  dismay,  but  seemed  to 
return  with  a  frown  of  defiance. 

"  Does  no  one  know  tliis  caitiff?"  said  Henry,  looking 
around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until  Philip  Guar- 
ine,  stepping  from  the  group  which  stood  behind  tlie  royal 
chair,  said,  though  with  hesitation,  "  So  please  you,  my 
h^e,  but  for  die  strange  guise  in  which  he  is  now  array- 
ed, I  should  say  there  was  a  household  minstrel  of  my 
master,  by  name  Renault  Vidal." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  replied  the  minstrel ; 
"  my  menial  place  and  base  lineage  were  but  assumed 
— ^I  am  Cadwallon  the  Briton — Cadwallon  of  the  Nine 
Lays — Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn  of  Powis- 
land — and  his  avenger  !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  his  looks  encountered 
those  of  a  palmer,  who  had  gradually  advanced  from 
the  recess  in  which  the  attendants  were  stationed,  and 
now  cpnfronted  him. 

The  Welchman's  eyes  looked  so  eagerly  ghasdy  as 
if  flying  from  their  sockets,  while  be  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  mingled  with  horror,  "  Do  the  dead 
come  before  monarchs  f — Or,  if  thou  art  alive,  whom 
have  I  ^ain  ? — I  dreamed  not,  surely,  of  that  bound,  and 
of  that  home  blow  ? — ^yet  my  victim  stands  before  me  ! 
Have  I  not  slain  the  Constable  of  Chester  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  answered  the 
King ;  "  but  know,  Welchman,  it  was  Randal  de  Lacy, 
on  whom  that  charge  was  this  morning  conferred,  by  our 
belief  of  our  loyal  and  faithful  Hugh  de  Lacy's  having 
been  lost  upon  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  die 
vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  was  reported  to 
have  suffered  shipwreck.    Thou  hast  cut  short  Randal's 
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brief  elevation  but  by  a  few  hours;  for  to-worrow*s  sun 
would  have  again  seen  hira  without  land  or  lordship." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  his  bosora  in  evi- 
dent despair.  "  I  thought,"  he  murmured,  "  thai  he 
had  changed  his  slough,  and  come  forth  so  glorious  all 
too  soon.  May  the  eyes  drop  out  that  were  cheated 
with  those  baubles,  a  plumed  cap  and  a  lacquered  baton  !" 

"  I  will  take  care,  Welchman,  thine  eyes  cheat  thee 
not  again,"  said  tlie  King,  sternly  ;  "  before  the  night 
is  an  hour  older,  they  shall  be  closed  on  all  that  is  earthly." 

"  May  I  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, "  that  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  the  unhappy  man 
a  few  questions  .'*" 

"  When  I  have  demanded  of  him  myself,"  said  the 
King,  "  why  he  has  dipt  his  hands  in  tlie  blood  of  a  no- 
ble Norman." 

"  Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,"  said  tlie 
Briton,  his  eye  glancing  fiercely  from  the  King  to  De 
Lacy,  and  back,  "  had  spilled  the  blood  of  the  descend- 
ant of  a  thousand  kings  ;  to  which  his  own  gore,  or  thine, 
proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as  the  puddle  of  the  high- 
way to  the  silver  fountain." 

Henry's  eye  menaced  the  audacious-speakej,;  but  the 
King  reined  in  his  wrath  when  he  beheld  the  imploring 
look  of  his  servant. — "  What  would'st  thou  ask  of  him  .'*" 
he  said  ;  **  be  brief,  for  his  time  is  short." 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,  I  would  but  demand  where- 
fore^he  has  for  years  forborne  to  take  the  life  he  aimed 
at,  when  it  was  in  his  power — nay,  when  it  must  have 
been  lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faithful  service  ?"•• 

.  "  Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "  I  will  answer  thee. 
When  I  first  took  upon  me  thy  service,  it  was  weH  my 
purpose  to  have  slain  thee  that  night.  There  stands 
die  man,'*  pointing  to  Philip  Guarine,  "  to  whose  vigi- 
lance thou  owed'st  thy  safety." 

"  Indeed,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  do  remember  some 
indications  of  such  a  purpose ;  but  why  didst  thou  forego 
it,  when  following  opportunities  put  it  in  thy  power  ?^ 
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"When  the  slayer  of  my  Sovereign   became  God's 
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cret,  ere  I  perfect  its  ruin !  Yes,  De  Lacy,  then,  even  then 
—but  some  hours  since — ^haclst  thou  accepted  my  proflfer- 
ed  hand,  I  had  served  thee  as  never  follower  served  mas- 
ter. You  rejected  it  with  scorn — and  yet  notwithstanding 
that  insult,  it  required  that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I 
thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which  you  slew  my 
master,  in  the  full  pride  of  Norman  insolence,  to  animate 
my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow,  which,  meant  for  you, 
has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race.— »I  will  answer 
no  more  questions — ^lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows — it  is  indif- 
ferent to  Cadwallon — my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free 
and  noble  ancestry,  and  with  my  beloved  and  royal  patron ! 

"  My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy,  bending  his 
knee  to  Henry,  "  can  you  hear  this,  and  refuse  your 
ancient  servant  one  request  ? — Spare  this  man ! — Extin- 
guish not  such  a  light,  because  it  is  devious  and  \rtld." 

"  Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy,  and  shame  thee  of  thy  pe- 
tition !"  said  the  King.  "  Thy  kinsman's  blood — the 
blood  of  a  noble  Norman,  is  on  the  Welchman's  hands 
and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned  King,  he  shall  die  ere  it 
is  wiped  off. — Here  !  have  him  to  present  execution  !" 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guard.  The 
Constable  seemed,  by  action  rather  than  words,  to  con- 
tinue his  intercession. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy— thou  art  mad,  mine  old  and 
true  friend,  to  urge  me  thus,"  said  the  King,  compelling 
De  Lacy  to  rise.  "  Seest  thou  not  that  my  care  in  this 
matter  is  for  thee  ? — This  Randal,  by  largesses  and  prom- 
ises, hath  made  many  friends,  who  will  not,  perhaps,  easily 
again  be  brought  to  your  allegiance,  returning  as  thpu  dost, 
diminished  in  power  and  wealth.  Had  he  lived,  we  migh 
have  had  hard  work  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired.  We  thank  the  Welch  assassb 
who  hath  rid  us  of  him  ;  but  his  adherents  would  cry  foul 
play  were  the  murderer  spared.  When  blood  is  paid  for 
blood,  all  will  be  forgotten,  and  their  loyalty  will  once 
more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  theu:  lawful  lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  endeavored 
respectfully  to  combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his  wily  sov- 
ereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were  resorted  to  less  for  his 
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sake  than  with  the  prudent  purpose  of  efl^ting  the 
change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the  least  possible  trou- 
ble to  the  country  or  Sovereign. 

Henry  listened  ta  De  Lacy's  arguments  patiently,  and 
combated  them  with  temper,  until  the  death-drum  began  to 
beat,  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He  then  led  De  Lacy 
to  the  window  ;  on  which,  for  it  was  now  dark,  a  strong 
ruddy  light  began  to  gleam  from  without.  A  body  of 
men-at-arms,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch, 
were  returning  along  the  terrace  from  the  execution  of 
the  wild  but  high-soul'd  Briton,  with  cries  of  '^  Long  live 
King  Henry  !  and  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle 
Norman  men !" 


CONCLUSION. 

A  sun  hath  set — a  star  bath  rUeo, 

O,  Geraldioe  !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline  Be- 
renger,  after  the  capture  of  her  castle,  any  confinement 
more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
the  Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Yet  that  was  severe 
enough  ;  for  maiden  aunts,  whether  abbesses  or  no,  are 
not  tolerant  of  the  species  of  errors  of  which  Eveline 
was  accused  ;  and  the  innocent  damosel  was  brought  in 
many  ways  to  eat  her  bread  in  shame  of  countenance  and 
bitterness  of  heart.  Every  day  of  her  confinement  was 
rendered  less  and  less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various 
forms  of  sympathy,  consolation,  and  exhortation  ;  but 
which,  stript  of  their  assumed  forms,  were  undisguised 
anger  and  insult.  The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which 
Eveline  had  to  sustain  her  under  these  inflictions,  and  that 
was  at  length  withdrawn  on  the  very  mommg  when  so 
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many  important  events  took  place  at  the.  Garde  Dol- 
oureuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of  a  grim- 
faced  nun^  who  appeared  in  Rose'6  place,  to  assist  her 
to  dress,  why  her  companion  and  friend  was  debarred 
attendance  The  nun  observed  on  that  score  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints  on  the  importance 
attached  to  the  vain  ornaments  of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and 
on  the  hardship  that  even  a  spouse  of  heaven  was  com- 
pelled to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and 
condescend  to  fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after  matins, 
that  her  attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  her  for 
a  space  only,  but  was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  the 
severest  profession,  for  having  afforded  her  mistress  as- 
sistance in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy  into  her  sleeping 
apartment  at  the  castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
what  he  had  observed  a  secret,  bemg  off  his  post  that 
night,  had  now  in  Damian's  disgrace  found  he  might 
benefit  himself  by  telling  the  story.  This  new  blow,  so 
unexpected,  so  afflictive — this  new  charge,  which  it  was 
so  difficult  to  explain,  and  so  impossible  utterly  to  deny, 
seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate  and  her  own  ; 
while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in  ruin  her  sin- 
gle-hearted and  high-soul'd  attendant,  was  all  that  had 
been  wanting  to  produce  a  state  which  approached  to  this 
apathy  of  despair.  "  Think  of  me  what  you  will,"  she 
said  to  her  aunt,  ''  I  will  no  longer  defend  myself — say 
what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  reply— carry  me  where 
you  will,  I  will  no  longer  resist — God  wiD,  in  his  good 
time,  clear  my  fame — ^may  he  forgive  my  persecutors!" 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  that  unhappy 
day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pale,  cold,  silent,  glided  from 
chapel  to  refectory,  from  refectory  to  chapel  again,  at  the 
slightest  beck  of  the  Abbess  or  her  official  sisters,  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  various  privations,  penances,  admo- 
nitions, and  reproaches,  of  which  she,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  share,  no 
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more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inclemency  of  t\m 
external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall  upon  it,  thoueh 
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mod  it  was  ah  untiiutilated,  unspotted,  aad  beautifully 
formed  hand  which  crossed  the  brow  of  Eveline.  Yet, 
under  these  assurances  of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed 
over  her  as  the  vision  seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant, 

"  Widowed  wife  and  wedded  maid, 
BetrothM,  betrayer,  and  betray'd, 
Alt  is  done  that  has  been  said ; 
Vanda't  wrong  has  been  y-wroken — 
Take  her  pardon  by  this  token." 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  at  that 
instant,  and  then  awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed  gently 
pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as  her  own.  The  bluQ 
eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  face,  with  half-veil^ 
ed  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted  through  her  vision 
and  indeed  its  lips  approached  to  those  of  the  lovely 
sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her  awakening  ;  but  it  was  Rose 
in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  herself  pressed,  and 
who  moistened  her  face  with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  af- 
fection she  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  What  means  this,  Rose  ?"  said  Eveline  ;  "  thank 
God,  you  are  restored  to  me ! — But  what  mean  these 
bursts  of  weeping  f " 

"  Let  me  weep — let  me  weep,"  said  Rose ;  "  it  is  long 
since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and  long,  I  trust,  it  will  be  ere 
1  again  weep  for  sorrow.  News  are  come  on  the  spur  from 
the  Garde  Doloureuse — Amelot  has  brought  tliem — he 
is  at  liberty — so  is  his  master,  and  in  high  favour  with 
Henry.  Hear  yet  more,  but  let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastily 
— ^You  grow  pale." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  go  on — go  on — I  think  I 
understand  you — I  think  I  do." 

"  The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of 
all  our  sorrows,  will  plague  you  no  more  ;  he  was  slain 
by  an  honest  Welchman,  and  grieved  am  I  that  they 
have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  service.  Above  all, 
the  stout  old  Constable' is  himself  returned  from  Palestine 
as  worthy,  and  somewhat  wiser,  than  he  was ;  for  it  is 
thought  he  will  renounce  his  contract  with  your  ladyship.* 
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*<  Silly  girl/'  said  Eveline,  crimsoning  as  High  as  sbo 
had  been  before  pale,  ''jest  not  amidst  such  a  tale.  But 
can  this  be  reality  f — ^Is  Randal  indeed  slain  i — and  the 
Constable  returned  ?" 

These  were  hasty  and  hurried  questions,  answered  as 
hastily  and  confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejaculations  of 
surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  Our  Lady,  until 
the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a  sort  of  tran* 
quil  wonder. 

Meanwhile  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his  explanations  to 
receive,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  conveyed  had 
something  remarkable.  Damian  had  for  some  time  been 
the  inhabitant  of  what  our  age  would  have  termed  a  dun* 
geon,  but  which,  in  the  ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison. 
We  are  perhaps  censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and 
the  food  of  acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more  com- 
fortable and  palatable  than  what  the  parties  could  have 
gsdned  by  any  exertions  when  at  large,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  honest  labour  ;  but  this  is  a  venial  error 
compared  to  that  of  our  ancestors,  who,  considering  a 
charge  and  a  conviction  as  sjmonymous,  treated  the  ac- 
cused before  sentence  in  a  manner  which  wduld  have 
been  of  itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was  found 
guilty.  Damian,  therefore,  notwithstanding  bis  high  birth 
and  distinguished  rank,  was  confined  after  the  manner 
of  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  was  heavily  fettered,  fed 
on  the  coarsest  food,  and  experienced  only  this  allevia- 
tion, that  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  misery  in  a  sol- 
itary and  separate  cell,  the  wretched  furniture  of  which 
was  a  mean  bedstead,  and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A 
coffin — and  his  own  arms  and  initials  were  paiiSted  upon 
it — stood  in  one  comer,  to  remind  him  of  his  approach- 
ing fate ;  and  a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another,  to  inti- 
mate to  him  that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that,  which 
must  soon  close  upon  him.  No  noise  could  penetrate 
into  the  iron  silence  of  his  prison — no  rumour,  either 
touching  his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends.  Charged 
with  being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  he  was 
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subiect  to  milita^  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even 
without  the  formality  of  a  hearing  ;  and  he  foresaw  no 
milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment.  , 

This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of  Da- 
roian  for  nearly  a  month,  when,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
his  heahli,  which  had  suffered  much  fron^  his  wounds, 
began  gradually  to  improi^,  cither  benefited  by  the  ab- 
stemious diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or  tliat  certainty, 
however  melancholy,  is  an  evil,  better  endured  by  many 
constitutions  dian  the  feverish  contrast  betwixt  passion 
and  duty.  But  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  seemed 
drawing  speedily  to  a  close  ;  his  jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon 
of  the  lowest  order,  in  more  words  dian  he  had  yet  used 
to  him,  warned  him  to  look  to  a  speedy  change  of  dwell- 
hig ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  s|)oke  convinced  the  pris- 
oner there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  demanded  a 
confessor,  and  the  jailer,  though  He  withdrew  without 
reply,  seemed  to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the  boon 
would  be  granted. 

Next  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  liour,  die  chains 
end  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  clash  and  groan, 
and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  bix>ken  sleep,  which  he 
had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two  hours.  His  eyes  were 
bent  on  tlie  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he  bad  expected 
the  headsman  and  his  assistants ;  but  tlie  jaik>r  usher- 
ed in  a  stout  man  in  a  (Hlgrim's  habit. 

**  Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden  ?"  said 
the  unhappy  prisoner. 

*^  He  can  best  answer  the  question  himself,''  said  dig 
surly  official,  and  presently  withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  tlie  floor,  wiUi  hig 
back  to  the  small  window,  or  rather  loophole,  by  which 
tlie  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted,  and  gazed  intently  upon 
Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side  of  his  bed  ;  his  pale 
cheek  and  dishevelled  hair  bearing  a  melanclioly  cor- 
respondence to  his  heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pil- 
grim's gaze,  but  the  imperfect  light  only  showed  him 
that  his  visiter  was  a  stout  old  man,  who  wore  the  scal^ 
lop-sliell  on  his  lionnet,  as  a  token  that  he  had  passed  tlio 
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sea,  and  carried  a  palm  branch  in  bis  hand,  to  shovr  hf 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

*^  Benedicite,  reverend  father,''  said  the  unhappy 
young  man ;  **^  are  you  a  priest,  come  to  unburden  my 
conscience  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "  but  one  who 
brings  you  news  of  discomfort." 

"  You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has  been 
long  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place  which  perchance  never 
knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

*^  I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communication,"  said  tlie 
Palmer  :  ^'  those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill  news  than 
those  whom  they  surprise  in  the  possession  of  content 
and  happiness." 

^^  Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said 
Damian,  '^  can  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  suspense. 
I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  speak  the  worst  at  once— If 
you  came  to  announce  tlie  doom  of  this  poor  frame,  may 
God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which  must  be  violently  dis* 
missed  from  it !" 

"I  have  no  such  charge" — said  the  Palmer. — "  I  come 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more  grief  in  finding 
you  thus,  because  my  message  to  you  was  one  addressed 
to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy  one." 

"  For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "  let  these  felteri 
speak,  and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth. — But  speak 
out  thy  news — should  my  uncle,  for  I  fear  thy  tale  re- 
gards him,  want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune,  this  dun-r 
geon  and  ray  degradation  have  further  pangs  than  I  had 
yet  supposed,  as  they  render  me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"  Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer^  "  is  pris- 
oner, I  should  rather  say  slave,  to  the  great  Soldan,  taken 
in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  his  duty,  though  unable  to 
avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. He  was  made  prisoner  while  covering  the  re- 
treat, but  not  until  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his 
misfortune  as  it  has  proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite  of  the 
Soldan.  The  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the  worthy  kniglit 
to  be  loaded  with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and 
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tbe  dungeon  to  which  he  is  confined  vrould  make  this  seem 
a  palace.  The  infiders  first  resolution  was  to  put  the  val- 
iant Constable  to  tbe  most  dreadful  death  which  his  tor- 
mentors could  devise.^  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugode 
Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  he  has  de- 
manded a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  bezants  of  gold*  Your 
uncle  replied  that  the  payment  would  totally  impoverish 
him,  and  oblige  him  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estates ; 
even  then  he  pleaded  time  must  be  allowed  him  to  con- 
vert them  into  money.  The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  im- 
ported little  to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable 
were  fat  or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the 
full  amount  of  the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
make  it  payable  in  three  portions,  on  condition  that,  along 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the  nearest  of  kin  and 
heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage 
for  what  remained  due.  On  these  conditions  he  con- 
sented your  uncle  should  be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  Palestine  with  the  gold." 

"  Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said  Da- 
mian,  ^^  that  I  cannot  show  my  love  and  duty  to  my  no- 
ble uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  4o  me  in  my  or- 
phan state."    ^ 

**  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to  the 
Constable,"  said  the  Palmer,  *^  because  he  was  eager  to 
return  to  diis  happy  country,  to  fulfil  a  contract  of  mar-* 
riage  which  he  had  formed  with  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  his  fetters 
clashed,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

**  Were  he  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the  pilgrim, 
*'  and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should  think  he  is  not 
quite  prudent  in  this  matter.  Whatever  he  was  before 
he  left  England,  two  summers  spent  in  the  wars  of  Pal- 
estine, and  another  amid  the  tortures  and  restraints  of  a 
heathen  prison,  have  made  him  a  sorry  bridegroom." 

"  Peace,  Pilgrim,"  said  De  Lacy,  witli  a  commanding 
lone.     "  It  is  not  thy  part  to  censure  such  a  noble  knight 
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M  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I  should  listen  to  your 
sjtrictures.'* 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer. 
**  I  spoke  not  without  some  view  to  your  interest,  which, 
methinks,  does  not  so  well  consort  with  thine  uncle  hav« 
ing  an  heir  of  his  body." 

"  Peace,  base  man,"  said  Damian.  "  By  heaven,  1 
diink  worse  of  my  cell  than  I  did  before,  since  its  doors 
opened  to  such  a  counsellor,  and  of  my  chains,  since  they 
restrain  me  from  chastising  him. — ^Depart,  I  pray  thee.'* 

"  Not  till  I  have  your  inswer  for  your  uncle,"  answer- 
ed the  Palmer.  "  My  age  scorns  the  anger  of  thy 
youth,  as  the  rock  despises  the  foam  of  the  rivulet  dashed 
against  it." 

"  Then,  say  to  my  uncle,"  answered  Damian,  "  I  am 
a  prisoner,  or  I  would  have  come  to  him — ^I  am  a  confis- 
cated beggar,  or  I  would  have  sent  him  my  all." 

*^  Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly  announc- 
ed," said  the  Palmer,  "  when  he  who  speaks  them  know? 
that  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  boast 
of  his  tongue.  But  could  I  tell  thee  of  thy  restoration 
to  freedom  and  wealth,  I  trow  thou  would'st  consider 
twice  ere  thy  act  confirmed  the  sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy 
present  state  promised  so  glibly." 

"  Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man,"  said  Damian  ; 
"  thy  thought  cannot  comprehend  the  tenor  of  mine — 
go,  and  add  not  to  my  distress  insults  which  I  have 
not  the  means  to  avenge." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  thee  in  the ' 
situation  of  a  free  and  wealthy  man,  would  it  please  thee 
hen  to  be  reminded  of  thy  present  boast  ?  for  if  not, 
thou  may'st  rely  on  my  discretion  never  to  mention  the 
difference  of  sentiment  between  Damian  bound  and  Da- 
mian at  liberty." 

"  How  meanest  thou  ? — or  hast  thou  any  meaning,  save 
to  torment  me  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  old  Palmer,  plucking  from  his 
bosom  a  parchment  scroll  to  which  a  heavy  seal  was 
attached. — "  Know  that  thy  cousin  Randal  hath  been 
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Strangely  slain,  and  his  treacheries  towards  the  Constable 
and  tliee  as  strangely  discovered.  The  King,  in  requital 
of  thy  sufferings,  hath  sent  thee  this  full  pardon,  and  en- 
dowed thee  with  a  third  part  of  those  ample  estates  which, 
by  his  death,  revert  to  the  crown." 

'<  And  hath  the  King  also  restored  my  freedom'and  roy 
right  of  blood  ?"  exclaimed  Damian. 

"  From  this  moment,  forthwith,  said  the  Palmer — 
^'  look  upon  the  parchment — behold  the  royal  hand  and 


"  I  must  have  better  proof. — Here,"  he  exclaimed, 
loudly  clashing  his  irons  at  the  same  time,  ^'  Here,  thou 
Dogget — ^warder,  son  of  a  Saxon  wolf-hound  !" 

The  Palmer,  striking  on  the  door,  seconded  the  pre- 
vious exertions  for  summoning  the  jailer,  who  entered  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  Warder,"  said  Damian  de  Lacy,  in  a  stem  tone, 
"  am  I  yet  thy  prisoner,  or  no  ?" 
.   The  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  Palmer  by  a  look,  and 
then  answered  to  Damian,  that  he  was  a  free  man. 

'^  Then,  deatli  of  thy  heart,  slave,"  said  Damian,  impa*? 
tiently,  "  why  hang  these  fetters  on  the  free  limbs  of  a 
Norman  noble  ?  each  moment  they  confine  bun  are  worth 
a  life-time  of  bondage  to  such  a  serf  as  thou." 

"  They  are  soon  rid  of.  Sir  Damian,"  said  the  man ; 
^'  and  I  pray  you  to  take  some  patience,  when  you  re- 
member tliat  ten  mmutes  since  you  had  Uttle  right  to 
think  these  bracelets  would  have  been  removed  for  any 
other  piurpose  than  your,  progress  to  the  scaffold." 

^'  Peace,  ban-dog,"  said  Damian,  <^  and  be  speedy  ! 
— And  thou,  who  hast  brought  me  these  good  tidings,  I 
forgive  thy  former  bearing — ^thou  thoughtest,  doubtless, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  extort  from  me  professions  during 
my  bondage  which  might  in  honour  decide  my  conduct 
when  at  large.  The  suspicion  inferred  in  it  somewhat 
offensive,  but  thy  motive  was  to  ensure  my  uncle's  liberty." 

"And  it  is  really  your  purpose,"  said  the  Palmer, 
"  to  employ  your  newly-gained  freedom  in  a  voyage  to 
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Syria,  and  to  exchans;e  your  English  prison  for  the  dun- 
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sharply  with  his  hammer.     Proceed.-    My  uiicle  heaid 
such  a  report  and  believed  it  ?" 

"  He  did,"  said  tlie  Palmer — "  I  can  well  aver  it, 
sine  e  he  concealed  no  thought  from  me.  But  he  prayed 
'  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspicions  from  you,  *  Otherwise,' 
said  he,  *  ihe  young  wolf-cub  will  never  thrust  himself 
into  the  trap  for  the  deliverance  of  the  old  he-wolf. 
•  Were  he  once  in  my  prison-house/  your  uncle  continued  . 
to  speak  of  you,  '  he  should  rot  and  die  ere  I  sent  one 
penny  of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my  be- 
trothed bride.' " 

"  Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose  ?"  said  Dami- 
an,  all  aghast.  "  Could  he  plan  so  much  treachery  towards 
rae  as  to  leave  me  in  the  captivity  into  which  I  threw  my- 
self for  his  redemption  ? — Tush  !  it  cannot  be." 

"  Flatter  not  yourself  witli  such  a  vain  opinion,"  said 
the  Palmer — "  if  you  go  to  Syria,  you  go  to  eternal  cap- 
tivity, while  your  uncle  returns  to  possession  of  wealth 
little  diminished — and  of  EveUne  Berenger." 

"  Ha  !"  ejaculated  Daraian  ;  and  looking  down  for 
an  instant,  demanded  of  the  Palmer,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
what  ha  would  have  him  to  do  in  such  an  extremity. 

"  The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judgment," 
replied  the  Palmer.  ''  No  one  is  bound  to  faith  with 
those  who  mean  to  observe  none  with  him.  Anticipate 
tliis  treachery  of  your  uncle,  and  let  his  now  short  and 
in6rm  existence  moulder  out  in  the  pestiferous  cell  to 
which  he  would  condemn  your  youtliful  strength.  The' 
royal  grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough  for  your  hon- 
ourable support ;  and  wherefore  not  unite  with  them 
those  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  i* — EvelineJJerenger,  ii 
I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  will  scarcely  say  nay.  Ay,  more 
— ^I  vouch  it  on  my  soul  that  she  will  say  yes,  for  I  have 
sure  information  of  her  mind  ;  and  for  her  pre-contract, 
a  word  from  Henry  to  his  holiness,  now  that  they  are  in 
the  heynky  of  their  reconciliation,  will  obliterate  the 
name  Hugh  from  the  parchment,  and  insert  Damian  in 
its  stead.' 
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**  Now,  by  my  faith,"  said  Damian,  arising  and  plac- 
ing his  foot  upon  the  stool,  that  the  warder  might  mors 
qasily  strike  off  the  last  ring  by  which  he  was  encumber- 
ed,— *^  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  this — ^I  have  heard 
of  beings  who,  with  seeming  gravity  of  word  and  aspect 
— ^with  subtle  counsels,  artfully  applied  to  the  frailties  oi 
human  nature — have  haunted  the  cells  of  despairing 
men,  and  made  them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would 
but  exchange  for  their  by-ways  the  paths  of  salvation. 
Such  are  the  fiend's  dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a  guise 
hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  to  appear.  In  the 
name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art,  begone  ! — I 
like  not  thy  words  nor  tb  spit  at  thy  coun- 

sek.    And  mark  me,"  he  menacing  gesture, 

^'look  to  thine  own  safety^— i  snau  presendy  be  at  liberty !" 

'^  Boy,"  replied  the  Palmer,  folding  his  arms  con- 
temptuously in  his  cloak,  **  I  scorn  thy  menaces— I  leave 
thee  not  till  we  know  each  other  better." 

**  I  too,"  said  Damian,  '*  would  fain  know  whether 
thou  be'st  man  or  fiend  ;  and  now  for  the  trial."  As  he 
spoke,  the  last  shackle  fell  from  hb  leg  and  clashed  on 
the  pavement,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  sprung  on  the 
Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  exclaimed,  as  he 
made  three  distinct  and  desperate  attempts  to  lift  him  up, 
and  dash  him  headlong  to  the  earth,  **  This  for  malign- 
ing a  nobleman — ^this  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a  knight 
— and  this  (with  a  yet  more  violent  exertion)  for  belying 
akdy!" 

Each  effort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted 
qp  a  ti^ee ;  yet  though  they  staggered  the  old  man,  they 
overthrew  him  not ;  and  while  Damian  panted  with  his 
last  exertion,  he  replied,  *^  And  take  thou  this,  for  so 
roughly  eiitre^ting  thy  father's  brother." 

As  li&spoke,  Ihunian  de  Lacy,  the  best  youthful  wrest* 
ler.in  Cheshire,  received  no  soft  fall  on  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon.  He  arose  slowly  and  astounded,  but  the 
Palmer  had  now  thrown  back  both  hood  and  dalmatique, 
and  the  features,  though  bearing  marks  of  age  and 
32    VOL.  |. 
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climate,  were  tliose  of  his  uncle  the  Constable,  who 
calmly  observed,  "I  think,  Damian,  thou  art  become* 
stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last  pressed 
against  yours  in  our  country's  celebrated  sport.  Thou 
hadst  nigh  had  me  down  in  that  last  turn,  but  that  I  knew 
the  old  De  Lacy*s  back-trip  as  well  as  thou. — But  where- 
fore kneel,  man  ?"  He  raised  him  with  much  kindness, 
kissed  his  cheek,  and  proceeded  :  Think  not,  my  dearest 
nephew,  that  I  meant  in  my  late  disguise  to  try  your  faith, 
which  I  myseM*  never  doubted.  But  evil  tongues  had 
been  busy,  and  it  was  this  which  madd  me  resolve  on 
an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  as  I  expect- 
ed, most  honourable  for  you.  And  know,  (for  these  walls 
have  sometimes  ears,  even  according  to  the  letter,)  there 
are  ears  and  eyes  not  far  distant  which  have  heard  and 
seen  the  whole.  Marry,  I  wish,  though,  thy  last  hug  had 
not  been  so  severe  a  one.  My  ribs  still  feel  the  im- 
pression of  thy  knuckles." 

"  Dearest  and  honoured  uncle,"  said  Damian,  "  ex- 
cuse  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excuse,"  replied  his  uncle,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Have  we  not  wrestled  a  turn  before 
now  ? — But  there  remains  yet  one  trial  for  thee  to  go 
through — Get  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily— don  thy 
best  array  to  accompany  me  to  the  church  at  noon ;  for, 
Damian  thou  must  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger." 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  unhappy 
young  man.  "  For  mercy's  sake,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hold 
me  excused  in  this,  my  gracious  uncle  ! — I  have  been  of 
late  severely  wounded  and  am  very  wieak." 

"  As  my  bones  can  testify,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Why, 
man,  thou  hast  the  strength  of  a  Norway  bear." 

"  Passion,"  answered  Damian,  "  might  give  me 
strength  for  a  moment ;  but,  dearest  uncle,  ask  any  thing 
of  me  rather  than  this.  Methinks,  if  I  have  been  faulty, 
some  other  punishment  might  suffice." 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Constable,  "  thy  presence  is 
necessary — indispensably  necessary.      Strange   reports 
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have  been  abroad,  which  thy  absence  on  this  occasion 
would  go  far  to  confirm.  Eveline's  character  and  mine 
own  are  concerned  in  this." 

<<  If  so,*'  said  Daniian,  "  if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task 
will  be  too  hard  for  me.  But  I  trust,  when  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  consent  to  take 
the  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer  my  joining  the  troops 
destined,  as  I  beard,  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Constable  ;  "  if  Eveline  grant 
you  permission,  I  will  not  withhold  mine." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  "  you  do 
not  know  the  feelings  which  you  jest  with." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  compel  nothipg  ;  for 
if  thou  goest  to  the  chiirch,  and  likest  not  the  match, 
thou  may'st  put  a  stop  to  it  if  thou  wilt — the  sacrament 
cannot  proceed  without  the  bridegroom's  consent." 

*'  I  understand  you  not,  uncle,"  said  Damian  ;  ''  you 
have  already  consented." 

"  Yes,  Damian,"  he  said,  "  I  have — to  withdraw  my 
claim,  and  to  relinquish  it  in  thy  favour  ;  for  if  Eve- 
line Berenger  is  wedded  to-day,  thou  art  her  bridegroom 
^-4fae  Church  has  given  her  sanction — the  King  his  ap« 
probadoQ— the  lady  says  not  nay — and  the  question  only 
now  f^muns,  whether  die  bridegroom  will  say  yes.'* 

iThe  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the  cer  - 
emonial ;  which,  to  atone  for  his  late  unmerited  severity, 
Henry  hbnoimed  with  his  own  presence.  Amelot  and 
Rose  werd  flhinrtly  afterwards  united  :  old  Flammock 
having  be«n  (irevioody  created  a  gentleman  of  coat  ar- 
mour, that  the  gentle  Norman  blood  might,  without 
utter  derogation,  mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  which 
coloured  the  cheek  in  crimson,  and  meandered  in  azure 
over  the  lovely  neck  and  bosom  of  the  fair  Fleming.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  Constable  towards  his 
nephew  and  his  bride,  whk^h  could  infer  a  regret  of  the 
generous  self-^denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  iavour  of 
their  youthful  passion.  But  he  soon  after  accepted  a  high 
command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade  Ireland  ;  and 
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his  Dame  is  found  among  tbe  highest  in  the  roU  of  the 
chivalrous  Normans  who  first  united  that  fair  island  to 
,  the  English  crown. 

Evebie,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and  domains, 
failed  not  to  provide  for  her  Confessor,  as  well  as  for  her 
old  soldiers,  servants,  and  retainers,  forgetting  their  errors, 
and  remembering  their  fidelity.  The  Confessor  was  re- 
stored to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  more  congenial  to  his 
habits  than  the  meagre  fare  of  his  convent.  Even  Gillian 
had  the  means  of  subsistence,  since  to  punish  her  would 
have  been  to  distress  the  faithful  Raoul.  They  quarrel- 
led for  the  future  part  of  their  lives  m  plenty,  just  as  they 
had  formerly  quarrelled  in  poverty  ;  for  wrangling  curs 
will  fight  over  a  banquet  as  fiercely  as  over  a  bare  bone. 
Raoul  died  first,  and  Gillian  having  lost  ber  whetstone, 
found  that  as  ber  youthful  looks  decayed  her  wit  turned 
somewhat  blunt.  Sbe  therefore  prudently  commenced 
devotee,  and  spent  hours  in  long  panegyrics  on  her  de- 
parted husband. 

Tbe  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can  trace 
the  Lady  EveKne  having  been  tried  with,  arose  from  a 
visit  of  her  Saxon  relative,  made  with  much  form,  but  un- 
fortunately, at  the  very  time  which  the  Lady  Abbess  had 
selected  for  that  same  purpose.  The  discord  which  arose 
between  these  honoured  personages  was  of  a  double 
character,  for  they  were  Norman  and  Saxon,  and,  more- 
over, differed  in  opinion  concerning  the  time  of  holding 
Easter.  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  gale  to  disturb 
the.general  serenity  of  Eveline  ;  for  with  her  unhoped- 
for union  with  Damian,  ended  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
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1.  Page  6.    A  Romance,  bj  the  Author  of  Waverlej,  harinf  been  ex* 

Keted  aM>at  this  time  at  the  great  commercial  mart  ofliterature,  the  Fair  of 
ipsic,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Germany,  finding  that  none  such  appear- 
ed, was  so  kind  as  to  supply  its  place  with  a  work,  m  three  volumes,  called 
Walladmor,  to  which  be  prefixed  tbe  Christian  and  sumaoM  at  full  length. 
The  character  ^4  this  work  is  given  with  tolerable  &ixneM  in  tbe  text. 

2.  Page  6.    Scottish  for  cross-examine  him. 

3.  Page  6.  Tbe  ale  of  the  anoieot  Britisb  is  called  me  in  their  aative 
language. 

4.  Paffe  7.  This  was  an  opinion  oniversally  entertained  among  tbe  firiendt 
of  the  auUior. 

5.  Page  29.  It  is  said  in  Highland  tradition,  that  one  of  tbe  Macdonalds 
of  tbe  Isles,  who  had  suffered  hu  broadsword  to  remain  sheathed  for  some 
months  afler  his  marriage^  with  a  beaatifiil  woman,  waa  stirved  to  a  sudden 
and  furious  expedition  against  the  mainland,  bjr  bearing  conversation  to  tbe 
above  purpose  among  his  body-gnard. 

6.  Page  24.  The  Welsh  houses,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in  Ire- 
land  and  in  the  Higfalaoda  of  Scotlalod,  were  very  im^mctly  soppK^  with 
ehimneys.  Hence,  in  the  History  of  the  Owydir  Family,  tbe  sirikii^  ex- 
pression of  a  Welsh  chieAain.  who,  the  hoase  tw^ing  assaulted  and  set  on  fire 
by  his  enemies,  exhorted  his  friends  to  stand  to  their  defence,  aaying  be  had 
•eea  as  nauch  sawke  in  the  hall  upon  a  Cbristmas  eren. 

7.  ^are2i.  See  Madoc  for  this  literal  ySwtf  ^ac«'«  ofSce  and  duties.  Mr. 
Soutney's  notes  inform  us  :  **  Tbe  foot-bearer  shall  bold  the  feet  of  the  King 
in  his  MfK  from  the  time  he  reclines  at  the  board  till  be  goes  to  rest,  and  be 
shall  chaie  them  with  a  towel  t  &od  during  all  that  time  shall  watch  thai  no 
harm  befells  the  King.  He  shall  eat  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  King 
takes  his  food  :  be  shall  light  the  first  candle  before  the  King.'*  Such  are  the 
instructions  given  for  this  part  of  royal  ceremonial  in  the  laws  of  Howell 
Dha.  It  may  be  added,  that  probably  upon  this  Celtic  custom  was  founded 
one  of  (hose  absurd  and  incredible  representations  which  were  propagated  at 
the  ttoe  of  tbe  French  Revohition,  to  stir  up  the  peasanU  against  their  feudal 
superiors.  It  was  pfetended  that  some  feudal  seigneurs  assened  their  rirht 
to  kill  and  disembowel  a  peasant,  in  order  to  pot  their  own  feet  within  the 
expiring  body,  and  so  lecorer  tbc«i  from  tbe  ckiU. 

8.  Page  5i.  Coubaos  of  tbx  Wxlsb.^— TWt  is  by  no  n»eans  exagw 
gerated  in  the  chapter  we  have  just  ckwed.  A  very  boaonrable  testimony 
was  given  to  their  valour  by  King  Henry  II.,  bi  a  letter  to  tbe  Greek  Empe- 
ror, Emanuel  Comnenus.  Tkia  piince  liairiag  deaired  that  an  uccount  might 
be  sent  him  of  all  thttt  was  ramarkable  in  tbe  island  of  Great  Britain,  Henry 
in  answer  to  that  request  vaapleaaed  to  take  Botic«,aaMiifoilierparticulara| 
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of  Ihe  eitnordinary  coarece  and  fierceness  of  tbe  Welsh,  who  were  not 
afraid  lo  firht  unarmed  with  enemies  armed  at  all  poinU,  valiantly  shedding 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  purchasing  glory  at  the  expense 
of  their  hves. 

9.  Page  62.  This  U  a  toaewhat  contoinelious  epUfaet,  applied  by  the 
Welsh  to  the  English. 

10.  Page  79.  Old  Henry  Jenkins,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Abbacies 
before  theS  dissolution,  has  preserved  the  lact,  tliat  roast-beef  was  delivered 
out  to  the  guesU,  not  by  weight,  but  by  measure. 

11.  Page  90.  Archers  or  Wales. — ^Thc  Welsh  were  excellent  bow- 
men :  but,  under  favour  of  Lord  Lytlletou,  they  probably  did  not  use  the 
long-Dow,  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Normans,  and  aAerwards  of  tbe 
English  yeomen.  That  of  the  Welsh  most  likely  rather  resembled  the  bow 
of  ue  cognate  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlauds  of  Scotland. 
It  was  shorter  than  the  Norman  long-bow,  as  being  drawu  to  the  breast,  not 
to  the  ear,  more  loosely  strung,  and  the  arrow  having  a  heavy  iron  head ; 
altogether,  in  short,  a  less  effective  weapon.  It  appears  from  the  following 
anecdote,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  Welsh  arrows  and  those  of 
the  English.  . ,    . 

In  1122,  Henry  the  II.,  marching  into  Powys-Land  to  chastise  Meredyth 
ap  Blethyn  and  certain  rebels,  in  passing  a  defile  was  struck  by  an  arrow  on 
the  breast.  Repelled  by  the  excellence  of  his  breastplate,  the  shaft  fell  to 
tbe  ground.  When  the  King  felt  the  blow  and  saw  the  shaft,  he  swore  bis 
usual  oath,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  tliat  the  arrow  came  not  from  a  Welsh, 
but  an  English  bow ;  and,  influenced  by  thi»  belief,  hastily  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

12.  Page  101.  Even  tbe  sharp  and  angry  clang  made  by  the  iron  scab* 
bards  of  modem  cavalry  ringing  against  the  steel-tippM  saddles  and  stirrup, 
betrays  their  approach  from  a  distance.  The  clash  of  the  armour  of  knights, 
armed  cap-h-fn^f  mus(  have  been  much  more  easily  discernible. 

19.  Page  108.  Eudorchawo,  or  Gold  Chaiits  of  the  Welsh. — 
l^hese  were  the  disting[uished  marks  of  rank  and  valour  among  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Celtic  extraction.  Manlius,  the  Roman  Champion,  gained  tbe  name 
of  Torquatus,  or  he  of  the  chain,  on  account  of  an  ornament  of  this  kind, 
won,  in  single  combat,  from  a  gigantic  Gkiul.  Aneurin,  the  Welsh  bard, 
mentions,  in  his  poem  on  the  batUe  of  Catterath,  that  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  British,  who  fell  there,  had  their  necks  wreathed  with  the  Eudor- 
chawg.  This  seems  to  infer  that  the  chain  was  a  badge  of -distinction,  and 
valour  perhaps,  but  not  of  royalty  ;  otherwise  there  would  scarce  have  been 
to  many  kings  present  m  one  battle.  This  chain  has  been  (bund  accordingly 
in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  Scotland. 
Doubtless  it  was  of  too  precious  materials  not  to  be  usually  converted  into 
money  by  the  enemy  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 

14.    Page  116.    Cruelties  of  the  Welsh.— The  Welsh,  afierceand 
barbarous  people,  were  often  accused  of  mangling  the  i)odies  of  their  slain 
aatagoaists.    Every  one  must  remember  Shak&peare's  account,  how 
•— — *'  the  noble  Mortimer, 

Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshbe  to  fight 
*  Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower-^ 

Was,  by  tbe  nMfe  hands  of  that  Wetshman,  taken, 

And  a  thousand  of  hb  people  butcher'd  : 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse. 

Such  beastly  shameless  transformation. 

By  these  Wetshwomen  done,  as  nay  aot  be, 

Wkhootnncb  abaoae,  reiokl  or  spokM  oV* 
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15.  Pafe  163.  Bahk-Gkist.— Tbe  idea  of  the  Babr-Oeist  was  lakea 
from  a  passage  in  Uie  Memoirs  of  Lady  Faosbaw,  which  have  since  been 
given  to  the  public,  and  received  with  deserved  approbation. 

The  original  runs  as  follows.  Lady  Fanshaw.  shiAing  among  her  friends 
in  Ireland,  like  other  sound  loyalists  of  the  period,  tells  her  story  tbas:— 

**  From  thence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  went  for 
a  maid,  but  few  believed  it.  She  was  the  youngest  daucbter  of  the  Eari  of 
Tbomond.  There  we  staid  three  niehts — the  first  of  which  1  was  surprised 
at  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  where,  when  about  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice 
that  awakened  roe.  1  drew  the  curtain,  and  in  the  casement  of  the  window 
I  saw,  by  the  Kght  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning  through  the  casement  into 
the  room,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and  ghastly  complexion.  She 
s|>oke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice,  "  X  horse  j"  and  then, 
with  a  sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished,  and  to  me  her  body 
looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance.  1  was  so  much  frightened 
that  my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  ni^bt  clothes  fell  oflf.  I  pulled  and  pinched 
your  lather,  who  never  awoke  during  the  disorder  1  was  in,  but  at  last  was 
much  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and  more  so  when  I  related  the  stury 
and  showed  htm  the  window  opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that 
night ;  but  he  entertained  me  by  tellinr  me  huw  much  more  these  apparitions 
were  common  in  this  country  than  in  England  ;  and  we  concluded  the  cause 
to  be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  knowing  faith 
which  should  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises 
among  them  very  much.  About  five  o'clock,  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to 
see  us,  saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  nigbt,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of 
hers,  whose  ancestors  had  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'clock  ;  and  she  said,  I  wish 
you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for  'tis  the  custom  of  the  place,  that,  when 
any  of  the  family  are  dying,  the  shape  of  a  woman  appears  every  night  in 
the  window  until  they  be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got  with 
child  by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  in  his  garden,  and  flung 
ber  into  the  river  under  the  window  ;  but  truly  1  thought  not  of  it  when  I 
lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best  room  in  the  liouse.  We  made  little  reply 
to  her  speech,  but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 

16.  Page  213.    Self-importance,  or  assumption. 

17.  Page  272.    Cymbri,  or  Welsh. 

18.  Pace  SOi.  The  pennon  of  a  knight  was,  in  shape,  a  long  streamer, 
and  forked  like  a  swallow's  tail  *,  the  banner  of  a  Banneret  was  square,  and 
was  formed  into  the  other  by  cutting  the  ends  from  the  pennon.  It  was  thus 
the  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  pennon  of  John  Chandos,  by  the  Black 
Prince,  before  the  oattle  of  Nejara. 

19.  Page  339.  Such  an  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Mandrin 
the  celebrated  smugrler,  while  in  the  act  of  being  broken  ufion  the  wheel. 
This  dreadful  punishment  consists  in  the  executioner,  with  a  bar  of  iron, 
breaking  the  shoulder  bones,  arms,  thigh-bones,  and  legs  of  the  criminal, 
taking  his  alternate  sides.  The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow  across 
the  breast,  called  the  coup  de  /^racty  because  it  removes  the  suflTerer  from  his 
agony.  When  Mandrifi  received  th«  second  blow  over  the  leA  shoulder 
bone,  he  laughed.  His  confessor  enquired  the  reason  of  demeanour  so  un- 
becoming his  situation.  "  I  only  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  my  father,"  an- 
swered Mandrin,  **  who  conld  suppose  that  sensibility  of  pain  should  con- 
tinue aAer  the  nervous  system  had  been  completely  deranged  by  the  first 
Wow." 

END  or  TOLUME  I. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  TALISMAN. 


The  "  Betrothed"  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two 
firiends,  who  thought  that  it  did  not  well  correspond  to 
the  general  title  of  "  The  Crusaders."  They  urged, 
therefore,  that,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  manners  of 
the  Eastern  tribes,  and  to  the  romantic  conflicts  of  the 
period,  the  title  of  a  "Tale  of  the  Crusaders"  would  re- 
semble the  playbill,  which  is  said  to  have  announced  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark being  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of  the  world 
with  which  I  was  almost  totally  unacquainted,  unless  by 
early  recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments ;  * 
and  not  only  did  I  labour  under  the  moapacity  of  igno- 
rance, in  which,  as  far  as  regards  Eastern  manners,  I 
was  as  thickly  wrapped  as  an  Egyptian  in  his  fog ;  but 
my  contemporaries  were,  many  of  them,  as  much  en- 
lightened upon  the  subject,  as  if  they  had  been  inhabit- 
ants of  the  favoured  land  of  Goshen.  The  love  of 
travelling  had  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  carried  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain  into  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Greece, 
so  attractive  by  its  remains  of  art,  by  its  struggles  for 
freedom  against  a  Mahomedan  tyrant,  by  its  very  name, 
where  every  fountain  had  its  classical  legend ; — Pales- 
tine, endeared  to  the  imagination  by  yet  more  sacred  re- 
membrances, had  been  of  late  surveyed  by  British  eyes, 
and  described  by  recent  travellers.  Had  I,  therefore, 
attempted  the  diflicult  task  of  substituting  manners  of 
my  own  invimtion,  instead  of  the  genuine  costume  of 
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the  East,  almost  every  traveller  I  met,  who  had  extended 
his  route  beyond  what  was  anciently  called  "  The  Grand 
Tour,"  had  acquired  a  right,  by  ocular  inspection,  to 
chastise  me  for  my  presumption.  Every  member  of  the 
Travellers'  Club,  who  could  pretend  to  have  thrown  his 
shoe  over-  Edom,  was,  by  having  done^  so,  constituted 
my  lawfiil  critic  and  corrector.  It  occurred,  therefore, 
that  where  the  author  of  Anastasius,  as  well  as  he  of 
Hadji  Baba,  had  described  the  manners  and  vices  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  the  hu- 
mour of  Le  Sage  and  the  ludicrous  power  of  Fielding 
himself,  one  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  subject 
must  necessarily  produce  an  unfavourable  contrast.  The 
iPoet  Laureate  also,  in  the  charming  tale  of  "  Thalaba," 
had  shown  how  exten^j\ve  might  be  the  researches  of  a 
person  of  acquirements  and  talent,  by  dint  of  investiga- 
tion alone,  into  the  ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  countries,  in  which  we  are  probably 
to  look  for  the  cradle  of  mankind  ;  Moore,  in  his  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  had  successfully  trod  the  same  path  ;  in  which, 
too,  Byron,  joining  ocular  experience  to  extensive  read- 
ing, had  written  some  of  his  most  attractive  poems.  In 
a  word,  the  Eastern  themes  had  been  already  so  success- 
fully handled  by  those  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 
'roasters  of  their  craft,  that  I  was  diffident  of  making  the 
attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose 
force  when  they  became  the  subject  of  anxious  reflec- 
tion, although  they  did  not  finally  prevail.  The  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  were,  that  though  I  had  no  hope 
of  rivalling  the  contemporaries  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
yet  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  entering  into  competition 
with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Cru- 
sades which  I  at  last  fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the 
warlike  character  of  Richard  I.,  wild  and  generous,  a 
pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  extravagant  virtues,  and 
Us  no  less  absurd  errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladiiii 
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in  which  the  Christian  and  English  monarch  showed  all 
the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an.  Eastern  sultan ;  and  Sala- 
din,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and 
prudence  of  a  European  sovereign,  whilst  each  contend* 
ed  which  should  excel  the  other  in  the  knightly  qualities 
of  bravery  and  generosity.  This  singular  contrast  aflbrd- 
ed,  as  the  author  conceived,  materials  for  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, possessing  peculiar  interest.  One  of  the  inferior 
characters  introduced,  was  a  supposed  relation  of  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion ;  a  violation  of  the  truth  of  history, 
which  gave  ofience  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  -Author  of  the 
History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it 
may  be  presumed,  aware  that  romantic  fiction  naturdly 
includes  the  power  of  such  invention,  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  requisites  of  the  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the 
host,  and  was  the  hero  of  some  very  romantic  adven- 
tures on  his  way  home,  was  also  pressed  into  my  ser- 
vice, and  constitutes  one  of  my  dramatis  persona. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  the  field  Him  of 
the  Uon  h^art.  But  it  was  in  a  more  private  capacity 
than  he  was  here  to  be  exhibited  m  the  Talisman  ;  then 
as  a  disguised  knight,  now  in  the  avowed  character  of  a 
conquering  monarch ;  so  that  I  doubted*  not  a  name  so 
dear  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  King  Richard  I.  might 
contribute  to  their  amusement  for  more  than  once. 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether 
of  reality  or  fable,  on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent 
warrior,  who  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Europe  and  their 
chivalry,  and  with  whose  dreadful  name  the  Saracens, 
according  to  a  historian  of  their  own  country,  were  wont 
to  rebuke  their  startled  horses.  "  Do  you  think,"  said 
they,  "  that  King  Richard  is  on  the  track,  that  you  stray 
so  wildly  from  it  ?"  The  most  curious  register  of  the 
history  of  King  Richard,  is  an  ancient  romance,  trans- 
lated originally  firom  the  Norman  ;  and  at  first  certainly 
having  a  pretence  to  be  terme*E  work  of  chivalry,  but 
latteriy  becoming  stufied  with  the  most  astonbhing  and 
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monstrous  fables.  There  is  perhaps  no  metrical  ro- 
mance upon  record,  where,  along  with  curious  and  genu 
ine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd  and  exaggerated  in 
cidents.  We  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Intro- 
duction, the  passage  of  the  romance  in  which  Richard 
figures  as  an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal. — (Appendix, 
p.  10.) 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story,  is  that  firom  which 
the  title  is  derived.  Of  all  people  who  ever  Uved,  the 
Persians  were  perhaps  most  remarkable  for  their  unshaken 
creduUty  m  amulets,  spells,  periapts,  and  similar  charms, 
fi-amed,  it  was  said,  under  the  influence  of  particular 
'planets,  and  bestowing  high  medical  powers,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  advancing  men's  fortunes  in  various  man- 
ners. A  story  of  this  kind,  relating  to  a  Crusader  of 
eminence,  b  often  told  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  tiie 
relic  alluded  to  is  still  in  existence,  and  even  yet  held  in 
veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Liockhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of 
his  son  David.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  band 
of  Scottish  chivahry,  who  accompanied  James,  the  Good 
Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Douglas,  impa- 
tient to  get  at  the  Saracens,  entered  into  war  with  those 
of  Spain,  and  was  killed  there.  Lockhart  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish  knights  as  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  assisted  for  some  time  in  the 
wars  against  the  Saracens. 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
befallen  him : — 

He  made  prisoner  in  battle  an  Emir  of  considerable 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  aged  mother  of  the  cap- 
tive came  to  the  Christian  camp,  to  redeem  her  son  fix>m 
bis  state  of  captivity.  Lockhart  is  said  to  have  fixed  the 
price  at  which  his  prisoner  should  ransom  himself;  and 
the  lady,  pulling  out  a Ji^ge  embroidered  purse,  proceed- 
ed to  tell  down  the  ransom,  like  a  mother  who  pays  little 
respect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son's  liberty.     In 
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this  operation^  a  pebble  inserted  in  a  coin,  some  say  of 
I  he  Lower  £mpii*e,  fell^ut  of  the  purse,  and  the  Sara- 
cen matron  testified  so  much  haste  to  recover  it,  as  gave 
the  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of  its  value,  wh^n  com- 
pared with  gold  or  silver.  "  I  will  not  consent,''  he 
said,  "  to  grant  your  son's  liberty,  unless  that  amulet  be 
'added  to  his  ransom."  The  lady  not  only  consented  to 
this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  the  mode  in 
which  the  Talisman  was  to  be  used,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  put.  The  w^ter  in  which  it  was  dipt 
operated  as  a  styptic,  as  a  febrifuge,  and  possessed  seve- 
ral other  properdes  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experience  of  the 
wonders  which  it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and-left  it  to  his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydesdale 
m  general,  it  was,  and  is  still,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Lee-penny,  from  the  name  of  his  native  seat 
of  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was, 
that  it  so  especially  escaped  condemnation  when  the 
Church  of  Scotland  chose  to  impeach  many  other  cures 
which  savoured  of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned  by  sor- 
pery,  and  censured  the  appeal  to  them,  "  excepting  only 
that  to  the  amulet,  called  the  Lee-penny,  to  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  annex  certain  healing  virtues  which 
the  church  did  not  presume  to  condemn."  It  still,  as 
has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are  sometimes  re- 
sorted to.  Of  late,  they  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ;  and  as  the  ill- 
ness in  such  cases  frequently  arises  from  imagination, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  water  which  has ' 
been  poured  on  the  Lee-penny  furnishes  a  congenial 
cure. 

Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  Talisman  ;  which 
the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it  to 
his  own  purposes. 

Considerable  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the  truth 
of  history,  both  with  respect  to  Comrade  of  Montserrat's 
life,  as  well  as  his  death.    That  Conrade,  however,  was 
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reckoned  the  enemy  of  Richard,  is  agreed  both  in  his- 
tory and  romance.  The  general  opinion  of  the  terms 
upon  which  they  stood,  may  be  guessed  from  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
should  be  invested  with  certain  parts  of  Syria,  which 
they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Richard,  accord- 
ing to  the  romance  which  bears  his  name,  "  could  no 
longer  repress  his  fury.  The  Marquis,  he  said,  was  a 
traitor,  who  had  robbed  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  the  present  of  his  father,  Henry  ;  that 
he  was  a  renegade,  whose  treachery  had  occasioned  the 
loss  of  Acre  ;  and  he  concluded  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  the  Chris- 
tian camp  by  his  presence.  Philip  attempted  to  inter- 
cede in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  and  throwing  down  his 
glove,  ofiered  to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Christians ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  Richard's  impetuosity." — History  of 
Chivalry. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure  in 
those  wars,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  Scheik,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  : 
nor  did  Richard  remain  fi^e  of  the  suspicion  of  having 
instigated  his  death. 

'It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  incidents 
introduced  in  the  following  tale  are  fictitious  ;  and  that 
reality,  where  it  exists,  is  only  retained  in  the  characters 
of  the  piece. 


IH  My,  1831 
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TO 

INTRODUCTION. 

While  waning  in  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  was  seized 
with  an  ague. 

The  best  leeches  of  the  camp  were  unable  to  effect 
the  cure  of  tire  King's  disease  ;  but  the  prayers  of  the 
army  were  more  successful.  He  became  convalescent, 
and  the  first  symptom  of  his  recovery  was  a  violent  long- 
ing for  pork.  But  pork  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful 
in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  had  an  abhorrence  for 
swine's  flesh ;  and 

"  tbouffa  his  men  should  be  hanged. 

They  nc  mig^t.  in  that  countrey, 
For  gold,  ne  silver,  ne  no  money, 
No  pork  find,  take,  ne  get, 
That  Kin£f  Richard  mip^ht  aught  of  eat. 
An  old  knight  with  Richard  biding. 
When  be  heard  of  that  tiding, 
That  the  kingis  wants  were  swyche, 
To  the  steward  he  spake  privvliche^— 
*  Our  lord  the  king  sore  is  sicK,  I  wis, 
AAer  porck  he  alonged  is  j 
Ye  may  none  find  to  selle  3 
No  roan  be  hardy  him  so  to  telle  ! 
If  be  did  he  might  die. 
Now  behoves  to  done  as  I  shall  say, 
Tho'  be  wete  nought  of  that. 
Take  a  Saracen,  young  and  fat ; 
In  baste  let  the  thief  be  slain, 
Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayn ; 
And  sodden  full  hastily,  ^ 

With  powder  and  wilh  spicery, 
And  with  saffron  of  good  colour. 

When  the  kin^  feels  lliereof  savoi\r,  » 

Out  of  ague  il  he  be  went, 
He  shall  have  thereto  good  talent. 
When  he  ^as  a  good  taste. 
And  eaten  well  a  good  repaist, 
And  supped  of  the  biewis^  a  sup. 
Slept  al\er  and  swet  a  drop, 
Throujgh  Goddis  help  and  my  counsail. 
Soon  be  shall  be  fresh  and  hail/ 
,  The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few, 
Slain  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 
Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought : 
Quod  his  men, '  Lord,  we  have  pork  sought ; 
Eates  and  sups  of  the  brewis  socU,i 
Thorough  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your  boot.' 


Broth.  t  Swe«t. 
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Before  King  Richard  carfi*  a  knight, 

He  ate  faster  than  be  carve  might. 

The  king  ate  the  flesh  and  gnew*  the  bones, 

And  drank  well  a(\er  for  the  nonce. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  enough, 

His  folk  hem  turned  awav,  and  lough.i 

He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm ; 

His  cnaroberiain  him  wrapped  warm* 

He  lay  and  slept,  and  swet  a  stound, 

And  became  whole  and  sound. 

King;'  Richard  clad  him  and  arose, 

And  walked  abouten  in  the  close." 

An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard 
in  person,  the  consequence  of  which  is  told  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

When  Kin^  Richard  had  rested  a  whyle, 
A  knight  his  arms  'ran  unlace, 
Him  to  comfort  ana  solace. 
Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 
'*  The  head  of  that^ilke  swine, 
That  I  of  ate !'  (the  cook  he  bade,) 
'  For  feeble  I  am,  and  faint  and  mad. 
Of  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear  j 
Serve  me  therewith  at  my  soupere !' 
Quod  the  cook, '  'J*hathead  I  ne  have.' 
Then  said  the  kin«^, '  So  God  me  save, 
But  I  see  the  head  of  that  swine, 
For  sooth,  thou  shalt  lesen  thine  !' 
The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be } 
He  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry — 
'  Lo,  here  the  head  !  my  Lord,  mercy  !'  " 

The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his 
master  would  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  recollection 
of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he  owed  his  recovery, 
but  his  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 

"  The  swarte  vis^  when  the  kin";  seeth, 

His  black  beard  and  white  teeth, 

How  his  rt|)pes  grinned  wide, 

'  What  defil  is  this  V  the  king  cried. 

And  gan  to  laugh  as  ho  were  wode. 

'  What !  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  ? 

That,  never  erst  I  nought  wist ! 

By  God's  death  and  his  uprist, 

Shall  we  never  die  for  detault. 

While  we  may  in  any  assault, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  ^sh  may  take. 

And  seethen  and  roasten  and  do  hem  bake, 

jTAndJ  Gnawen  her  flesh  lo  the  bones  I 

Row  I  have  it  proved  once. 

For  hunger  ere  1  be  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo !'  "        '  ' 

The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  con- 
*  Gnawed.  f  Laughed.  t  Black  &ce. 
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ditions  of  safety  to  the  bhabitants ;  while  all  the  public 
treasure,  military  machines,  and  arms,  were  delivered  to 
the  victors,  together  with  the  further  ransom  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bezants.  After  this  capitulation,  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  scene  took  place.  We  shall  give  it 
in  the  words  of  the  humorous  and  amiable  George  Ellis, 
the  collector  and  the  editor  of  these  romances. 

"  Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the 
other  articles  of  their  contract,  they  were  unable  to  res- 
tore the  cross,  which  was  not  in  their  possession,  and 
were  therefore  treated  by  the  Christians  with  great  cru- 
elty. Daily  reports  of  their  sufferings  were  carried  to 
Saladin ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  persons  of  the 
highest  distmction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solicitation  of 
their  friends,  despatched  an  embassy  to  King  Richard 
with  magnificent  presents,  which  he  offered  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  captives.  The  ambassadors  were  persons 
the  most  respectable  imm  their  age,  their  rank,  and  their 
eloquence.  They  deUvered  their  message  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  humility,  and,  without  arraigning  -the  justice 
of  the  conqueror  in  his  severe  treatment  of  their  country- 
men, only  solicited  a  period  to  that  severity,  laying  at 
his  feet  the  treasures  with  which  they  were  intrusted, 
and  pledging  themselves  and  their  master  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  further  sums  which  he  might  demand  as  the 
price  of  mercy. 

"  King  Richard  spake  with  wordes  mild, 

*  The  gold  to  take,  God  me  shield ! 
Among  vou  partes*  every  charge. 

'        I  brought  in  shippes  and  in  barge, 
More  gold  and  silver  with  me, 
Than  nas  your  lord,  and  swilke  three. 
To  his  treasure  have  I  no  need ! 
But  for  my  love  I  you  bid, 
To  meat  with  me  ihat  ye  dwell ; 
And  afterward  I  shall  you  tell. 
Thorough  counsel  I  shall  you  answer, 
What  iwdef  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear.'  " 

**  The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  Richard,  in 
the  meantime,  gave  secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that  he 
should  repair  to  the  prison,  select  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  distinguished  captives,  and,  after  carefully  noting 

*  Divide.  t  Message. 
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their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment;  caiise  their  heads  to 
be  instantly  struck  off;  that  these  heads  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  cook  with  instructions  to  clear  away  the 
hair,  and,  after  boiling  them  in  a  caldron,  to  distribute 
them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each  guest,  observing  to 
fasten  on  the  forehead  of  each  the  piece  of  parchment 
expressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 

" '  An  hot  head  bring  me  beforn, 
As  I  were  well  apaved  witball, 
Eat  thereof  fast  1  shall ; 
As  it  were  a  tender  chick, 
'  To  see  bow  the  others  will  like/' 

**  This  horrible  order  was  punctually  executed.  At 
noon  the  guests  were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  music 
of  the  waits ;  the  King  took  his  seat,  attended  by  the 
principal  officers  of  his  court,  at  the  high  table,  and  th© 
rest  of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table  be- 
low him.  On  the  cloth  were  placed  portions  of  salt  at 
the  usual  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine,  nor  water. 
The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  at  this  ombsion,  but 
still  free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the  arrival 
of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced  by  the  sound  of 
pipes,  trumpets,  and  tabours;  and  beheld,  with  horror 
and  dismay,  the  unnatural  banquet  introduced  by  the 
steward  and  his  officers.  Yet  their  sentiments  of  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence,  and  even  their  fears,  were  for  a. 
time  suspended  by  their  curiosity.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  King,  who,  without  the  slightest  change  of 
countenance,  swallowed  the  morsels  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  suppUed  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 

"  Every  man  then  poked  other : 
They  said,  '  This  is  the  devil's  orother, 
That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eats !' 

"  Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on  the 
smoking  heads  before  them  ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen 
and  distorted  features  the  resemblance  of  a  friend  or  near 
relation,  and  received  from  the  fatal  scroll  which  accom- 
panied each  dish  the  sad  assurance  that  this  resemblance 
was  not  imaginaiy.  They  sat  in  torpid  silence,  antici- 
pating their  own  fate  in  that  of  their  countrymen,  while 
their  ferocious  entertainer,  with  fiury  in  his  eyes,  but  with 
courtesy  on  his  lips,  insulted  them  by  fi:«quent  invitati(»Mi 
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to  merriment.  At  length  this  first  course  was  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties, 
accompanied  by  the  richest  wines.  The  King  then  apolo- 
gized 1o  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  ignorance  of  their  taste  ;  and  assured  them  of  his  re- 
ligious respect  for  their  character  as  an^bassadors,  and  of 
his  readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe  conduct  for  their  return. 
This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to  claim  ;  and 

**  King  Richard  f  pake  to  an  old  man, 
'  Wendes  home  to  your  Soudan ! 
His  melancholy  that  ye  abate ; 
And  says  that  ye  came  too  late. 
Too  slowly  was  your  time  y-guesxed  ; 
Ere  ye  came,  the  flesh  was  dressed, 
That  men  shoulden  serve  with  me, 
Thus  at  noon,  and  my  mevnie. 
Say  him.  it  shall  him  nought  avail, 
Tfaioush  ne  for-bar  us  oar  vitail. 
Bread,  wine,  fish,  fleshy  salmon  and  conger ; 
Of  us  none  shall  die  with  hunger, 
While  we  may  weden  to  fight, 
And  slay  the  Saracens  downright. 
Wash  the  flesh,  and  roast  the  head. 
With  00*  Saracen  I  may  well  feed 
Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 
Of  my  good  Christian  men. 
KingRichard  shall  warrant. 
There  is  no  flesh  so  nourissant 
Unto  an  Enelish  man, 
Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan, 
Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  ne  swine, 
As  the  head  of  a  Sarazyn. 
There  he  is  fat,  and  thereto  tender, 
And  my  m«i  be  lean  and  slender. 
While  any  Saracen  quick  be, 
Livand  now  in  this  S  vrie. 
For  meat  will  we  nothing  cart. 
Abouten  last  we  shall  fare, 
And  every  day  we  shall  eat 
All  so  many  as  we  may  get. 
To  England  will  we  nought  eon. 
Till  they  be  eaten  every  one?  " 
I  Ellis's  8pecitneru  of  Early  Engli$h  Metneal 

RomanctMf  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  owing  to  what 

circumstances  so  extraordinary  an  invention  as  that  which 

imputed  cannibalism  to  the  King  of  England,  should  have 

found  its  way  into  his  history.     Mr.  James,  to  whom  we 

owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems  to  have  traced  the 

origin  of  this  extraordinary  rumour.  • 

— _        .        ^ 

1       TOL.  11. 
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"  With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  was  a  muhitude  of 
men,"  the  same  author  declares,  "  who  made  it  a  pro- 
fession to  be  without  money  ;  they  walked  barefoot, 
carried  no  arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  their  march,  living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  present- 
ing a  spectacle  both  disgusting  and  pitiable. 

"  A  Norman,  who  according  to  all  accounts  was  of 
noble  birth,  but  who,  having  lost  his  horse,  continued  to 
follow  as  a  foot  soldier,  took  the  strange  resolution  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds, 
who  willingly  received  him  as  their  Hing.  Amongst  the 
4Saracens  these  men  became  well-known  under  the  name 
of  TkafurSy  (which  Guibert  translates  Trudenies,)  and 
were  beheld  with  great  horror  from  the  general  per- 
suasion that  they  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  a  report  which  was  occasionally  justified,  and 
which  the  king  of  the  Thafurs  took  care  to  encourage. 
This  respectable  nnonarch  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  his  followers,  one  by  one,  in  a  narrow  defile, 
and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched  carefully,  lest  the 
possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money  should  render  them 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects.  If  even  two 
sous  were  found  upon  any  one,  he  was  instantly  expelled 
the  society  of  bis  tribe,  the  king  bidding  him  contemptu- 
ously buy  arms  and  fight. 

"  This  troop,  so  far  fix)m  being  cumbersome  to  the 
army,  was  infinitely  serviceable,  carrying  burdens,  bring- 
ing in  forage,  provisions,  and  tribute ;  working  the  ma- 
chines in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consterna- 
tion among  the  Turks,  who  feared  death  from  the  lances 
of  the  knights  less  than  that  further  consummation  they 
heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the  Thafurs."* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  find- 
ing the  taste  and  ferocity  of  the  Thafurs  commemorated 
in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Holy  wars,  has  ascribed 
their  practices  and  propensities  to  the  Monarch  of  Eng- 
land, whose  ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object  of  ex- 
aggeration as  legitimate  as  his  valour. 

*  James's  History  of  Chivalry,  p.  178. 
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TALE  n. 

THE  TALISMAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


They,  too  retired 

To  the  wildeniesB,  but  'twas  with  annfl. 

Paradiu  RegameiL 

The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its 
highest  point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of  the  Red- 
cross,  who  had  left  his  distant  northern  home,  and  join- 
ed the  host  of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing 
slowly  along  the  sandy  deserts  which  lie  m  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  pour  themselves 
into  an  inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  of 
waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrhn  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices during  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  morning ;  more 
lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dangerous  defiles, 
he  had  entered  upon  that  great  plain,  where  the  ac- 
cursed cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the  direct  and 
dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  toil,  tlie  tliirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were  for 
gotten,  as  the  traveller  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe, 
which  had  converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness 
the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered, 
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even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,*  now  a  parched  and 
blighted  waste,  condemned  to  eternal  sterility. 

Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  roll- 
ing waters,  in  colour  as  in  quaUty  unlike  those  of  every 
other  lake,  the  traveller  shuddered  as  he  remembered, 
that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud 
cities  of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thun- 
der of  the  heavens,  or  the  eniption  of  subterraneous 
fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by  that  sea  which 
holds  no  living  6sh  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its 
surface,  and,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed  were  the  only 
fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen  waters,  sends  not,  like  other 
lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  land  around, 
as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  "  brimstone  and  salt ;  it 
is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon ;" 
the  land  as  well  as  the  lake  might  be  termed  dead,  as 
producing  nothing  having  resemblance  to  vegetation,  and 
even  the  very  air'  was  entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary 
winged  inhabitants,  deterred  probably  by  the  odour  of 
bitumen  and  sulphur  which  the  burning  sun  exhaled 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds,  fre- 
quently assuming  the  appearance  of  water-spouts.  Mas- 
,ses  of  the  slimy  and  sulphureous  substance  called  naph- 
tha, which  floated  idly  on  the  sluggish  and  suUen  waves, 
supplied  those  rolling  clouds  with  new  vapours,  and 
afibrded  awful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
toiy. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost 
intolerable  splendour,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have 
hidden  itself  from  the  rays,  excepting  the  solitary  figure 
which  moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a  foot's  pace, 
and  appeared  the  sole  breathing  thing  on  the  wide  surface 
of  the  plain.  The  dress  of  the  rider,  and  the  accoutre- 
ments of  his  horse,  were  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  traveller 
in  such  a  country.  A  coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long 
sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate;^  had  not 
been  esteemed  a  suflicient  weight  of  armour ;  tliere  was 
also  his  triangular  shield  suspended  round  hb  neck,  and  his 
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barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  had  a  hood  and 
collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  warrior's 
shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  between 
the  hauberk  and  the  head-piece.  His  lower  limbs  were 
sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  securing  the 
legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in  plated  shoes, 
which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets;  A  long,  broad, 
straight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion,  with  a  handle 
formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with  a  stout  poniard 
on  the  other  side.  The  Knight  also  bore  secured  to  his 
saddle  with  one  end  resting  on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel- 
headed  lance,  his  own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he  rode, 
projected  backwards,  and  displayed  its  little  pennoncelle, 
to  dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm. 
To  this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoat  of 
embroidered  cloth,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was 
thus  far  useful,  that  it  excluded  die  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  from  the  armour,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer.  The  surcoat  bore, 
in  several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner,  although  much 
defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard,  with 
the  motto,  "  I  sleep— ^wake  me  not."  An  outline  of  the 
same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield,  though 
many  a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.  The  flat 
top  of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical  helmet  was  unadorned 
with  any  crest.  In  retaining  their  own  unwieldy  defen- 
sive armour,  the  northern  crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  de- 
fiance the  nature  of  the  climate  and  country  lo  which 
they  were  come  to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less 
massive  and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The  an- 
imal had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in 
front  with  a  species  of  breast-plate,  and  behind  with  de- 
fensive- arniour  made  to  cover  the  loins.  Then  there 
was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a  mace-of-arms,  and 
which  hung  to  the  saddle-bow ;  the  reins  wece  secured 
by  chain-work,  and  the  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a 
steel   plate,  with   apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils* 

1*      VOL.    II. 
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bavmg  in  the  midst  a  sjiort  sharp  pike,  projectmg  (rom 
the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of 
panoply  a  second  nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gal- 
lant charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  western  war- 
riors who  hurried  to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  became  in- 
ured to  the  burning  climate ;  but  there  were  others  to 
whom  that  climate  became  innocent  and  even  friendly, 
and  among  this  fortunate  number  was  the  solitary  horse- 
man who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  imcom- 
mon  strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of  cob- 
webs, had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as 
his  limbs,  and  which  bade  defiance  to  almost  all  changes 
of  climate,  as  well  as  to  fatigue  and  privations  of  every 
kind.  His  disposition  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  partake 
of  the  qualities  of  his  bodily  frame ;  and  as  the  one  posses- 
sed great  strength  and  endurance,  united  with  the  power 
of  violent  exertion,  the  other,  under  a  calm  and  undis- 
turbed semblance,  had  much  of  the  fiery  and  enthusias- 
tic love  of  glory  which  constituted  the  principal  attribute 
of  the  renowned  Norman  line,  and  had  rendered  them 
sovereigns  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  where  they  had 
drawn  their  adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune  pro- 
posed, such  tempting  rewards ;  and  those  obtained  by  the 
solitary  knight  during  two  years  campaign  in  Palestine, 
had  been  only  temporal  fame,  and,  as  he  was  taught  to 
believe,  spiritual  privileges.  Meantime,  his  slender  stock 
of  money  had  melted  away,  the  rather  that  he  did  not 
pursue  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  the  follow- 
ers of  the  crusade  condescended  to  recruit  their  dimin- 
ished resources,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine ;  he  exacted  no  gifts  from  the  wretched  natives  for 
sparing  their  possessions  when  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
Saracens,  and  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  any  opportuni- 
ty of  enriching  himself  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  coo- 
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sequence.  The  small  train  which  had  followed  him  from 
his  native  country,  had  been  gradually  diminished,  as  the 
means  of  maintaining  them  disappeared,  and  his  own  re- 
maining squire  was  at  present  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable 
to  attend  his  master,  who  travelled,  as  we  have  seen, 
singly  and  alone.  This  was  of  little  consequence  to  the 
crusader,  who  was  accustomed  to  consider  his  good 
sword  as  his  safest  escort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  his  best 
companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment 
and  repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  pati^it  disposition 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard  ;  and  at  noon, 
when  the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he 
joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which 
arose  beside  the  well  which  was  assigned  for  his  mid-day 
station.  His  good  horse,  too,  which  had  plodded  for- 
ward with  the  steady  endurance  of  his  master,  now  Ufted 
his  head,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace, 
as  if  he  snufied  afar  off  the  living  waters,  which  marked 
the  place  of  repose  and  refreshment.  But  labour*  and 
danger  were  doomed  to  intervene  ere  the  horse  or  horse- 
man reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  'continu- 
ed to  6x  his  eyes  attentively  on^  the  yet  distant  clus- 
ter of  palm-trees,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  object 
was  moving  among  them.  The  distant  form  separat- 
ed itself  from  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions, 
and  advanced  towards  the  knight  with  a  speed  which  soon 
showed  a  mounted  horseman,  whom  his  turban,  long 
spear,  and  green  caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer 
approach,  showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier.  **  In  the 
desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  "  no  man  meets  a 
friend."  The  crusader  was  totally  indifferent  whether 
the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant  barb,  as 
if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe 
— ^perhaps,  as  a  vowed  champion  of  tl^e  Cross,  he  might 
rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He  disengaged  his 
lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with  the  right  hand,  placed 
it  in  rest  with  its  point  half  elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins 
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in  the  left,  waked  his  horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and 
prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger  with  the  calm  self- 
confidence,  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab 
horseman,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his  hmbs,  and  the 
inflection  of  his  body,  than  by  any  use  of  the  reins, 
which  hung  loose  in  his  left  hand  ;  so  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  wield  the  light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the 
rhinoceros,  ornamented  with  silver  loops,  which  he  wore 
on  his  arm,  swinging  it  as  if  he  meant  to  oppose  its  slen- 
der circle  to  the  formidable  thrust  of  the  western  lance. 
His  own  long  spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like  that 
of  his  antagonist,  but  grasped  by  the  middle  with  his 
right  hand,  and  brandished  at  arm's  length  above  his 
head.  As  the  cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  full  ca- 
reer, he  seemed  to  expect  that  the  Knight  of  the  Leop- 
ard should  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  encounter  him. 
But  the  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his 
good  horse  by  any  unnecessary  exertion ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  made  a  dead  halt,  confident  that  if  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and  tliat 
of  his  powerful  charger,  would  give  him  sufficient  ad-* 
vantage,  without  tlie  additional  morhentum  of  rapid 
motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehensive  of  such  a 
probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when  he  had  ap- 
proached towards  the 'Christian  within  twice  the  length 
of  his  lance,  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  left  with  inimitable 
dexterity,  and  rode  twice  around  his  antagonist,  who, 
turning  without  quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his 
front  constantly  to  his  enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to 
attack  him  on'an  unguarded  point ;  so  that  the  Saracen, 
wheeling  his  horse,  was  fain  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of 
an  hundred  yards.  A  second  time,  like  a  hawk  attack- 
ing a  heron,  the  heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second 
time  was  fain  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a  close  struggle. 
A  third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  Christian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  illusory 
warfare,  in  which  be  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out 
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by  the  activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly  seized  the  mace 
which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and,  with  a  strong  hand 
and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it  against  the  head  of  the  Emir, 
for  such  and  not  less  his  enemy  appeared.  The  Saracen 
was  just  aware  of  tlie  formidable  missile  in  time  to  inter- 
pose his  hght  buckler  betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head  ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on 
his  turban,  and  though  that  defence  also  contributed  to 
deaden  its  violence,  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his 
horse.  Ere  the  Christian  could  avail  himself  of  this 
mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprung  from  the  ground,  and, 
calling  on  his  steed,  which  instantly  returned  to  hif  side, 
he  leaped  into  his  seat  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  re- 
gained all  the  advantage  of  which  the  Knight  of  the  Lico- 
pard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  But  the  latter  had  in  the 
meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the  Eastern  cavalier, 
who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which 
his  antagonist  had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep  cautiously  out 
of  reach  of  that  weapon,  of  which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the 
force ;  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of  waging  a  distant 
warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own.  Planting. his 
long  spear  in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
combat,  he  strung  with  great  address  a  short  bow,  which 
he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the  gallop, 
once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  ex- 
tent than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged 
sixarrows  at  the  Christian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that 
the  goodness  of  his  harness  alone  saved  him  from  being 
wounded  in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft  appar- 
ently found  a  less  perfect  part  of  the  armour,  and  the 
Christian  dropped  heavily  from  his  horse.  But  what  was 
the  surprise  of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who 
had  had  recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  with- 
in his  reach  !  Even  in  this  deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen 
was  saved  by  his  agility  and  presence  of  mind.  He  un- 
loosed the  sword-belt,  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leop- 
ard had  fixed  his  hold,  and  thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasp. 
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mounted  bis  horse,  which  seemed  to  watch  his  motions 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being,  and  again  rode 
off.  But  in  the  la3t  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  bis 
sword  and  his  quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon. 
He  had  also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle.  These  dis- 
advantages seemed  to  incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce  :  He 
approached  tlie  Christian  with  his  right  hand  extended, 
but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in  the 
lingua  franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication with  the  crusaders  ;  *'  wherefore  should  there 
be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me  ? — Let  there  be  peace  be- 
twixt us." 

"  I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard  ;  "  but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  tliat  thou 
wilt  observe  the  truce  ?" 

"  The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  never 
broken,"  answered  the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  brave  Naza- 
rene,  from  whom  I  should  demand  security,did  I  not  know 
ihat  treason  seldom  dwells  with  courage." 

The  crusader  felt,  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

"  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  be  true  companion 
to  thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain 
in  company  together." 

"  By  Mohammed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah,  God 
of  the  Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeman,  "  there  is  not 
treachery  in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  now  wend  we 
to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and 
the  stream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip  when  I  was  called 
to  battle  by  tliy  approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready 
and  courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry 
locJk  or  gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to  the  little 
cluster  of  palm-trees. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Times  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, their  seasons  of  good-will  and  of  security  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  so  in  the  ancient  feudal  ages,  in 
which,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had  assigned  war 
to  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy  occupation  of  mankind, 
the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather  of  truce,  were  highly 
relished  by  those  warriors  to  whom  they  were  seldom 
granted,  and  endeared  by  the  very  circumstances  which 
rendered  them  transitory,  It  is  not  worth  while  pre- 
serving any  permanent  enmity  against  a  foe,  whom  a 
champion  has  fought  with  to-day,  and  may  again  stand 
in  bloody  opposition  to  on  the  next  morning.  The  time 
and  situation  afforded  so  much  room  for  the  ebullition 
of  violent  passions,  that  men,  unless  when  peculiarly 
opposed  to  each  other,  or  provoked  by  the  recollection 
of  private  and  individual  wrongs,  cheerfully  enjoyed  in 
each  others  socitity  the  brief  intervals  of  pacific  inter- 
course, which  a  warlike  life  admitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical  zeal 
which  animated  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
Crescent  against  each  other,  was  much  softened  by  a 
feeling  so  natural  to  generous  combatants,  and  especially 
cherished  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  This  last  strong 
impulse  had  extended  itself  gradually  from  the  Chris- 
tians to  their  mortal  enemies  the  Saracens,  both  of  Spain 
and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no  longer  the 
fanatical  savages,  who  had  burst  from  the  centre  of  Ara- 
bian deserts,  with  the  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith  of  Ma- 
hommed,  or,  at  the  best,  slavery  and  tribute,  upon  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet  of  Mec- 
ca. These  alternatives  indeed  had  been  offered  to  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  but  in  contending  with 
tlie  western  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as 
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their  owD|  and  possessed  of  as  unconquerable  courage, 
address,  and  success  in  arms,'  the  Saracens  gradually 
caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and  especially  of  those 
chivalrous  observances,  which  were  so  well  calculated 
to  charm  the  minds  of  a  proud  and  conquering  people. 
They  had  their  tournaments  and  games  of  chivalry ; 
they  had  even  their  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous  ; 
and'  above  all,  the  Saracens  observed  their  plighted  faith 
with  an  accuracy  which  might  sometimes  put  to  shame 
those  who  owned  a  better  religion.  Their  truces, 
whether  national  or  betwixt  individuals,  were  faithfully 
observed  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  war,  in  itself  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave  occasion  for  display  of 
good  faith,  generosity,  clemency,  and  even  kindly  affec- 
tions, which  less  frequently  occur  in  more  tranquil  peri- 
ods, where  the  passions  of  men,  experiencing  wrongs 
or  entertaining  quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
instant  decision,  are  apt  to  smoulder  for  a  length  of  time 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  their 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  milder  feelings, 
which  soften  the  horrors  of  warfare,  that  the  Christian 
and  Saracen,  who  had  so  lately  done  their  best  for  each 
other's  mutual  destruction,  rode  at  a  slow  pace  towards 
the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to  which  the  BLuight  of  the 
Couchant  Leopard  had  been  tending,  when  interrupted 
in  mid^passage  by  his  fleet  and  dangerous  adversary. 
Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in  his  own  reflections, 
and  took  breath  after  an  encounter  which  had  threatened 
to  be  fatal  to  one  or  both  ;  and  their  good  horses  seem- 
ed no  less  to  enjoy  the  interval  of  repose.  That  of  the 
Saracen,  however,  though  he  had  been  forced  into  much 
the  more  violent  and  extended  sphere  of  motion,  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  less  from  fatigue  than  the  charg- 
er of  the  European  knight.  The  sweat  hung  still  clam- 
my on  the  limbs  of  the  last,  when  those  of  the  noble 
Arab  were  completely  dried  by  the  interval  of  tranquil 
exercise,  all  saving  the  foam-flakes  which  were  still 
visible  on  bis  bridle  and  housings.     The  loose  soil  on 
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have  ridden — ay,  and  ridden  for  miles,  upon  water  as 
solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten  times  less  brittle  ?" 

"  What  would'st  thou  teil  me  ?"  answered  the  Mos- 
lem ;  "  yonder  inland  sea  thou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that,  by  the  especial  curse  of  God,  it  suffereth 
nothing  to  sink  in  its  waves,  but  wafts  them  away,  and 
casts  them  on  its  margin ;  but  neither  the  Dead  Sea,  nor 
any  of  the  seven  oceans  which  environ  the  earth,  will 
endure  on  tlieir  surface  the  pressure  of  a  horse's  foot, 
more  than  tlie  Red  Sea  endured  to  sustain  the  advance 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host." 

"  You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen,"  said 
the  Christian  knight ;  ".and  yet,  trust  me,  T  fable  not  ac- 
cording to  mine.  Heat,  in  this  clirnate,  converts  the  soil 
into  something  almost  as  unstable  as  water ;  and  in  my  lapd 
cold  often  converts  the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as 
hard  as  rock.  Let  us  speak  of  this  no  longer  ;  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  calm,  clear,  blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's 
lake,  glimmering  to  stars  and  moonbeam,  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  this  fiery  desert,  where,  methinks,  the  very 
air  which  we  breathe  is  like  tlie  vapour  of  a  fiery  fur- 
nace seven  times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with. some  attention,  as 
if  to  discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand  words, 
which,  to  him,  must  have  appeared  either  to  contain 
something  of  mystery,  or  of  imposition.  At  length  he 
seemed  determined  in  what  manner  to  receive  the  lan- 
guage of  his  new  companion. 

"  Yoii  are,"  he  said,  "  of  a  nation  that  loves  to  laugh, 
and  you  make  sport  with  yourselves,  and  with  others, 
by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  reporting  what  never 
chanced.  Thou  art  one  of  the  knights  of  France,  who 
hold  it  for  glee  and  pastime  to  ^a6,*  as  they  t,erm  it,  of 
exploits  that  are  beyond  human  power.  I  were  wrong 
to  challenge,  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of  thy  speech, 
since  boasting  is  more  natural  to  thee  than  truth.' 


— iher.    This  French  word  sro^niried  a  sort  of  sport  much  used  amoo^  the 
French  chivalry,  which  cousistcn  in  vying  with  each  other  in  nnaking  the 


Gaher. 
French  chivalry,  which  consisted  in  vying  with  each  other  in  nnaJcing  the 
west  romantic  gascooades.     I'be  verb  and  Uie  meaning  are  retained  io 
Bcottish. 
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"  I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion," 
said  the  Knight,  "  which  isi  as  thou  well  say  est,  to  gab 
of  that  which  they  dare  not  undertake,  or  undertaking 
cannot  perfect.  But  in  this  I  have  hnitated  their  foUy, 
brave  Saracen,  that  in  talking  to  thee  of  what  thou 
can'st  not  comprehend,  I  have,  even  in  speaking  most 
simple  truth,  fully  incurred  the  character  of  a  braggart 
in  thy  eyes  ;  so,  I  pray  y^ou,  let  my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  knot  of  palm-trees,  and 
-he  fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath  their  shade 
in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  ster- 
ile desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagination.  It 
was  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have  de- 
served little  notice  ;  but  as  the  single  speck,  in  a  bound- 
less horizon,  which  promised  the  refreshment  of  shade 
and  living  water,  these  blessings,  held  cheap  where  they 
are  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and  its  neighbour- 
hood a  little  paradise.  Some  generous  or  charitable 
band,  ere  yet  the  evil  days  of  Palestine  began,  had  wall- 
ed in  and  arched  over  the  fountain,  to  preserve  it  from 
b^ing  absorbed  in  the  eartli,  or  choked  by  the  flitting 
clouds  of  dust  witli  which  the  least  breath  of  wind  cov- 
ered the  desert.  The  arch  was  now  broken,  and  partly 
ruinous;  but  it  still  so  far  projected  over,  and  covered 
in  the  fountain^  that  it  excluded  the  sun  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  waters,  which,  hardly  toucked  by  a  strag- 
gling beam,  while  all  around  was  blazing,  lay  in  a  steady 
repose,  alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Stealing  from  imder  the  arch,  they  were  first  received 
ID  a  marble  basin,  much  defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheer- 
ing the  eye,  by  showing  that  the  place  was  anciently  con- 
sidered as  a  station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had  been  there, 
and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been  in  some  mea- 
sure attended  to.  The  tliirsty  and  weary  traveller  was 
reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others  had  suffered  simi- 
lar difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and,  doubtless, 
Ibund  theur  way  m  safety  to  a  more  fertile  country. 
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Agaki,  the  scarce  visible  current  which  escaped  from 
the  basin,  serveti  to  nourish  the  few  trees  which  sur- 
rounded the  fountain,  and  where  it  sunk  into  the  ground 
and  disappeared,  its  refreshing  presence  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  carpet  of  velvet  verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot,  the  two  warriors  halted,  and 
each,  after  his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  horse 
from  saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  permitted  the  animals  to 
drink  at  the  basin,  ere  they  refreshed  themselves  from 
the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under  the  vault.  They 
then  suffered  the  steeds  to  go  loose,  confident  tliat  their 
interest,  as  well  as  their  domesticated  habits,  would  pre- 
vent tlieir  straying  from  the  pure  water  and  fresh  grass. 

^  Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on  the 
turf,  and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of  store 
which  they  carried  for  their  own  refreshment.  Yet,  ere 
they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty  meal,  they  eyed 
each  other  with  that  curiosity  which  the  clo^e  and  doubt- 
ful conflict  in  which  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  Each  was  desirous  to  meas- 
ure the  strength,  and  form  some  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter, of  an  adversary  so  formidable ;  and  each  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  had  he  fallen  in  the  conflict, 
it  had  been  by  a  noble  hand. 

.  The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other 
in  person  and  features,  and  might  have  formed  no  inac- 
curate representatives  of  their  different  nations.  The 
Frank  seemed  a  powerful  man,  built  after  the  ancient 
Gotliic  cast  of  form,  with  light  brown  hair,  which,  en  the 
renioval  of  his  helmet,  was  seen  to  curl  thick  and  pro- 
fusely over  his  head.  His  features  had  acquired,  from 
the  hot  climate,  a  liue  much  darker  than  those  parts  of 
his  neck  which  were  less  frequently  exposed  to  view,  or 
than  was  warranted  by  his  full  and  well  opened  blue  eye, 
the  colour  of  liis  hair,  and  of  the  mustaches  which  thick- 
ly shaded  his  upper  lip,  while  his  jchin  was  carefully 
divested  of  beard,  after  the  Norman  fashion.  His  nose 
was  Grecian  and  well  formed  ;  his  mouth  rather  large  in 
proportion,  but  filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and  beautiftillT 
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white  teeth ;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon  the  neck  witll 
much  grace.  His  age  could  not  exceed  thirty,  but  if 
the  effects  of  toil  and  climate  were  allowed  for,  might 
be  three  or  four  years  under  that  period.  His  form  was 
tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man  whose 
strength  might,  in  later  life,  become  unwieldy,  but 
which  was  hitherto  united  with  lightness  and  activity. 
His  hands,  when  he  withdrew  the  mailed  gloves,  were 
long,  fair,  and  well-proportioned ;  the  wrist-bones  pe- 
culiarly large  and  strong  ;  and  the  arms  remarkably 
well-shaped  and  brawny.  A  military  hardihood,  and 
careless  frankness  of  expression,  characterized  his  lan- 
guage and  his  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of 
one  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud 
and  boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  announce 
them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking  con- 
trast with  the  western  crusader.  His  stature  was  indeed 
above  the  middle  size,  but  he  was  at  least  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  European,  whose  size  approached  the 
gigantic.  His  slender  limbs,  and  long  spare  hands  and 
arms,  though  well  proportioned  to  his  person,  and  suited 
to  the  style  of  his  countenance,  did  not  at  first  aspect 
promise  the  display  of  vigour  and  elasticity  which  the 
Emir  had  lately  exhibited.  But  on  looking  more  closely, 
his  limbs,  where  exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all 
that  was  fleshy  or  cumbersome;  so  that  nothing  being 
left  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a  frame  fitted  for 
exertioD  and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion, 
whose  strength  and  size  are  counterbalanced  by  weight, 
and  who  is  exhausted  by  his  own  exertions.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  Saracen  naturally  bore  a  general  national  re- 
semblance to  the  eastern  tribe  from  whom  he  descended, 
and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  exaggerated  terms  in 
which  the  minstreb  of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent  the 
mfidel  champions,  and  the  fabulous  description  which  a  sis- 
ter art  still  presents  as  the  Saracen's  head  upon  sign-post^. 

2*      VOL.  II. 
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His  features  were  small,  well-formed,  and  delicate, 
though  deeply  embrowned  by  the  eastern  sun,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  flowing  and  curled  black  beard,  which 
seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The  nose  was 
straight  and  regular,  tlie  eyes  keen,  deep-set,  black,  and 
glowing,  and  his  teeth  equalled  in  beauty  the  ivory  of 
his  deserts.  The  person  and  proportions  of  the  Sara- 
cen, in  short,  stretched  on  the  turf  near  to  his  powerful 
antagonist,  might  have  been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and 
crescent-formed  sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but 
bright  and  keen  Damascus  blade,  contrasted  witli  the 
long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword  which  was  flung 
unbuckled  on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  age,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  termed 
eminently  beautiful,  but  for  the  narrowness  of  his  forer 
head,  and  something  of  too  much  tliinness  and  sharpness 
of  feature,  or  at  least  what  might  have  seemed  such  in 
a  European  estimate  of  beauty. 

The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  gravei 
graceful,  and  decorous  ;  indicating,  however,  in^  some 
particulars,  the  habitual  restraint  which  men  of  warm 
and  choleric  tempers  often  set  as  a  guard  upon  their 
native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  which  seemed  to  impose  a 
certain  formality  of  behaviour  in  him  who  entertained  it. 

This  haughty  feeling  of  superiority  was  perhaps  equally 
entertained  by  his  new  European  acquaintance,  but  tlie 
eflect  was  diflferent ;  and  the  same  feeling,  which  dictiited 
to  the  Christian  knight  a  bold^  blunt,  and  somewhlit  care- 
less bearing,  as  one  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance 
to  be  anxious  about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to 
prescribe  to  the  Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studi- 
ously and  formally  observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were 
courteous ;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to 
flow  rather  from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was  dtfe 
to  others ;  that  of  the  Moslem,  from  a  high  feeling  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  himself. 

The  provision  which  each  had  made  for  his  refreshment 
was  simple,  bot  tlie  meal  of  the  Saracen  was  abstemious. 
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A  handful  of  dates,  and  a  morsel  of  coarse  barley-^brisad, 
sufficed  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  latter,  whose  educa«- 
tion  had  habituated  him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  al- 
though, since  their  Syrian  conquests,  the  Arabian  siov* 
plicityof  life  frequently  gave  place  to  the  most  unbounded 
profusion  of  luxury.  A  few  draughts  from  the  lovely 
fountain  by  which  they  reposed  completed  bis  meal. 
That  of  the  Christian  though  coarse,  was  more  geni^ 
Dried  hog's-flesh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moslemab, 
was  the  chief  part  of  his  repast ;  and  bis  drbk,  derived 
from  a  leathern  bottle,  contained  something  better  tfaa« 
pure  element.  He  fed  with  more  display  of  appetUe, 
and  drank  with  more  appearance  of  satisfaction,  than  the 
Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show  in  the  performance 
of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and,  doubtless,  the  secret 
contempt  which  each  entertained  for  the  other,  as  the  fol- 
lower of  a  false  religion,  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  manked  difference  of  their  diet  and  mannas.  BiH 
each  had  found  the  weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  th^ 
mutual  respect  which  the  bold  struggle  had  created,  wa^ 
sufficient  to  subdue  other  and  inferior  consideratioQfik 
Yet  the  Saracen  could  not  help  remarking  the  circtmi- 
stances  which  displeased  him  in  the  Christian's  cooduft 
and  manners  ;  and,  after  he  had  witnessed  for  some  tiiBKe 
in  silence  the  keen  appetite  which  protracted  the  knight's 
banquet  long  after  his  own  was  concluded,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  : — 

*'  Valiant  Nazarene,  is  it  6tting  that  one  who  can  figfac 
like  a  man  should  feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf  ?  Even  a 
misbelieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the  food  whiph  yo^ 
seem  to  eat,  with  as  much  relish  as  if  it  were  fruit  ttom, 
the  trees  of  Paradise." 

"  Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  locking  «p 
with  some  surprise  at  the  accusation  thus  unexpectedly- 
brought,  "  know  thou  that  I  exercise  my  Christian  frce^ 
dom,  in  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  being, 
as  they  esteem  themselves,  under  the  bondage  of  the  old 
law  of  Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be  it  known  to"  thee,  have 
a  better  warrant  for  what  we  do— Ave  Maria  !— 4>e  w^ 
thankful."     And,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  companion's 
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scruples,  he  concluded  a  short  latin  grace  with  a  long 
draught  from  the  leathern  bottle. 

"  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the 
Saracen  ;  "  and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you  de- 
grade yourself  to  the  bestial  condition,  by  drinking  a 
poisonous  liquor  which  even  they  refuse  !" 

"  Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian,  with- 
oat  hesitation,  "  that  thou  blasphemest  the  gifts  of  God, 
even  with  the  blasphemy  of  thy  father  Ishmael.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  is  given  to  him  that  will  use  it  wisely, 
as  that  which  cheers  the  heart  of  man  after  toil,  refreshes 
him  in  sickness,  and  comforts  him  in  sorrow.  He  who 
80  enjoyeth  it  may  thank  Grod  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his 
daily  bread  ;  and  he  who  abuseth  the  gift  of  Heaven,  is 
not  a  greater  fool  in  his  intoxication  than  thou  in  thine 
abstinence." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sarcasm, 
and  his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  poniard.  It  was  but 
a  momentary  thought,  however,  and  died  away  in  the 
recollection  of  the  powerful  champion  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  the  desperate  grapple,  the  impression  of 
which  still  throbbed  in  his  limbs  and  veins ;  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  pursuing  the  contest  in  colloquy,  as 
RK>re  convenient  for  the  time. 

**  Thy  words,"  he  said,  "  O  Nazarene,  might  create 
anger,  dkl  not  thy  ignorance  raise  compassion.  Seest 
thou  not,  O  thou  more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alms  at 
the  door  of  the  Mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou  dost  boast 
of  is  restrained  even  in  that- which  is  dearest  to  man's 
happiness,  and  to  his  household  ;  and  that  thy  law,  if  thou 
dOst  practise  it,  binds  thee  in  marriage  to  one  single  mate, 
be  she  sick  or  healthy,  be  she  fruitful  or  barren,  bring  she 
comfort  and  joy,  or  clamour  and  strife,  to  thy  table  and 
•  to  thy  bed  ?  This,  Nazarene,  I  do  indeed  call  slavery  ; 
whereas,  to  the  faithful,  hath  the  Prophet  assigned  upon 
earth  the  patriarchal  privileges  of  Abraham  our  father, 
and  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  having  given  us 
here  a  succession  of  beauty  at  our  pleasure,  and  beyond 
the  grave  the  black-eyed  houris  of  Paradise." 
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"  Now,  by  His  Dame  that  I  most  reverence  ia  Heayen^V 
said  the  Christian,  "  and  by  hers  whom  I  most  worship 
on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded  and  a  bewildered  iji6del ! 
— That  diamond  signet,  which  thou  wearest  on  thy  fin- 
ger, thou  boldest  it,  doubtless,  as  of  inestimable  value  ?" 

'^  Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  show  tlie  like,"  replied 
the  Saracen ;  "  but  what  avails  it  to  our  purpose  ?" 

"  Much,"  replied  tlie  Frank,  "  as  thou  shalt  thyself 
confess.  Take  my  war-axe,  and  dash  tlie  stone  into 
twenty  sliivers ; — would  each  fragment  be  as  valuable  as 
the,  original  gem,  or  would  they,  all  collected,  bear  the 
tenth  part  of  its  estimation  ?" 

"  That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Saracen ; 
'<  the  fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not  equal  the  en« 
tire  jewel  in  the  degree  of  hundreds  to  one." 

''  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "  the  love^ 
which  a  tq|^  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faithful, 
is  the  gem  entire ;  the  afiection  thou  flingest  among  thy 
enslaved  #ives,  and  half-wedded  slaves,  is  wortblessy, 
comparatively,  as  the  sparkling  shivers  of  the  broken, 
diamond." 

"  Now,  by  the  Holy  Caaba,"  said  the  Emir,  "  thou 
art  a  madman,  who  h^gs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  it  were 
of  gold  !  Look  more  closely.  This  ring  of  mine  would 
lose  half  its  beauty  were  not  the  signet  encircled  and  en- 
chased with  these  lesser  brilliants,  which  grace  it  and  sct^ 
it  off.  Tbe  central  diamond  is  man,  firm  and  entire,  his. 
value  dej^ding  on  himself  alone ;  and  this  circle  p£ 
lesser  jeweb  are  women,  borrowing  his  lustre,  which  he 
deals  out  to  them  as  best  suits  his  pleasure  or  his  con-> 
venience.  Take  the  central  stone  from  the  signet^  and 
the  diamond  itself  remains  as  valuable  as  ever,  while  the 
lesser  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value.  And  this 
IS  the  true  reading  of  thy  parable  ;  for,  what  s^yeth  the 
poet  Mansour  :  'It  is  the  favour  of  man  whichgivetb  beaur  ^ 
ty  and  comeliness  to  woman,  as  the  'stream  glitters  no 
longer  when  the  sun  ceaseth  to  shine.'  "  .  , 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "  thou  speakest  like' 
one  who  never  saw  a  woman  wortliy  the  afiection  of  ^] 
soldier.     Believe  me,  could'st  thon  look  upon  those  of 
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iBurope,  to  whom,  after  Heaven,  we  of  the  order  of  knight- 
hood vow  feaky  and  devotion,  thou  would'st  loathe  for 
ever  the  poor  sensual  slaves  who  form  thjr  haram.  The 
beauty  of  our  fair  ones  gives  point  to  our  spears,  and 
edge  to  our  swords;  their  words  are  our  law;  and  as 
soon  will  a  lamp  shed  lustre  when  unkindled,  as  a  knight 
distinguish  himself  by  feats  of  arras,  having  no  mistress 
of  his  affection." 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  warriors  oi 
the  west,"  said  the  Emir,  "  and  have  ever  accounted  it 
one  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  that  insanity,  which 
brings  you  hither  to  obtain  possession  of  an  empty  sep- 
ulchre. But  yet,  methiriks,  so  highly  have  the  Franks 
whom  I  have  met  with  extolled  the  beauty  of  their  wo- 
men, I  could  be  well  contented  to  behold  with  mine  own 
eyes  those  charms,  which  can  transform  such  brave  war- 
nors  into  the  tools  of  their  pleasure." 

"  Brave  Saracen,",  said  the  Knight,  "  if  I  were  not 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should  be  my 
pride  to  conduct  you,  on  assurance  of  safety ,'to  the  camp 
of  Richard  of  England,  than  whom  none  knows  better 
how  to  do  honour  to  a  noble  foe  ;  and  though  I  be  poor 
and  unattended,  yet  I  have  interest  to  secure  for  thee,  or 
any  such  as  thou  seemest,  not  safety  only,  but  respect 
and  esteem.  There  should'st  thou  see  several  of  the 
fairest  beauties  of  France  and  Britain  form  a  small  cir- 
cle, the  brilliancy  of  which  exceeds  ten-thousand  fold 
the  lustre  of  mines  of  diamonds  such  as  thine." 

"  Now,  by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Caaba  !"  said  the 
Saracen,  "  I  will  accept  thy  invitation  as  freely  as  it  is 
given,  if  thou  wilt  postpone  thy  present  intent ;  and, 
credit  me,  brave  Nazarenc,  it  were  better  for  thyself  to 
turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards  the  camp  of  thy  peo- 
ple, for,  to  travel  towards  Jerusalem  without  a  passport, 
is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of  thy  life." 

"  I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producmg  a 
parchment,  "  under  Saladine's  hand  and  signet." 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  recog- 
nized the  seal  and  hand-writing  of  the  renowned  Soldan 
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of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  having  kissed  the  paper  with 
urofound  resnecu  he  Dressed  it  to  his  forehead,  then  re- 
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of  me,  noble  Emir/'  replied  the  Knight ;  "  but  my  vow  h 
recorded  io  Heaven,  for  good  or  for^vil,  and  I  must  be 
indebted  to  you  for  pointing  me  out  the  way  to  my  rest- 
ing-place for  this  evening." 

"  That,"  said  tlie  Saracen,  "  must  be  under  the  black 
■covering  of  my  father's  tent." 

"  This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  I  must  pass 
b  prayer  and  penitence  with  a  holy  man,  Theodoric  <jf 
Engaddi,  who  dwells  amongst  these  wilds,  and  spends 
'his  life  in  the  service  of  Grod." 

"  I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the  Saraoeil. 

"  That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said  the 
Christian,  "  yet  might  endanger  the  future  security  of 
the  good  father ;  for  the  cruel  hand  df  your  people  has 
been  red  with  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  do  we  come  hither  in  plate  and  mail,  witli 
sword  and  lance,  to  open  the  road  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  protect  the  chosen  saints  and  anchorites  who 
'  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and  df  miracle." 

"  Nazarene,**  said  the  Moslem,  "  in  this  the  Greeks 
and  Syrians  have  much  belied  us,  seeing  we  do  but  after 
the  word  of  Abubeker  Alwakel,  the  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  and,  after  him,  the  first  commander  of  true 
believers.  *  (So  forth,'  he  said,  *  Yezed  Ben  Sophian,* 
when  he  sent  that  renowned  general  to  take  Syria  from 
the  infidels,  '  quit  yourselves  like  men  in  battle,  but 
slay  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women,  nor  the 
children.  Waste  not  the  land,  neither  destroy  corn  and 
fruit-trees,  they  are  the  gifts  of  Allah.  Keep  faith  wh^n 
you  have  made  any  covenant,  even  if  it  be  to  your  own 
harm.  If  ye  find  holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands, 
and  serving  God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither 
destroy  their  dwellings.  But  when  you  find  them  with 
shaven  crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  ! 
ftmite  with  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become 
believers  or  tributaries.'  As  the  Caliph,  companion  of 
the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  so  have  we  done,  and  those 
whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  but  the  priests  of  ISa- 
tan.     But  unto  the  good  men  who,  without  stirring  tip 
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cation  against  nation,  worship  sincerely  in  the  faith  of 
Issa  Ben  Mariam,  we  are  a  shadow  and  a  shield ;  and 
such  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even  though  the  light  of 
the  Prophet  hath  not  reached  him,  from  me  he  will  only 
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CHAPTER  in. 


The  warriors  arose  from  their  place  of  brief  rest  and 
simple  refreshment,  and  courteously  aided  each  other 
while  they  carefully  replaced  and  adjusted  the  harness, 
from  which  they  had  relieved  for  the  time  their  trusty 
steeds.  Each  seemed  familiar  with  an  employment, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
of  indispensable  duty.  .  Each  also  seemed  to  possess,  as 
far  as  the  difierence  betwixt  the  animal  and  rational  spe- 
cies admitted,  the  confidence  and  afiection  of  the  horse, 
which  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  travels  and  his 
warfare.  With  the  Saracen  this  familiar  intimacy  was  a 
part  of  his  early  habits  ;  for,  in  the  tents  of  the  Eastern 
military  tribes,  the  horse  of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to, 
and  almost  equal  m  importance  with,  his  wife  and  his 
family ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior,  circumstances, 
and  indeed  necessity,  rendered  his  war-horse  scarcely 
less  than  his  brother-in-arms.  The  steeds,  therefore, 
suffered  themselves  quietly  to  be  taken  from  their  food 
and  Uberty,  and  neighed  and  snuffled  fondly  around  their 
masters,  while  they  were  adjusting  their  accoutrements 
for  farther  ti'avel  and  additional  toil.  And  each  warrior, 
as  he  prosecuted  his  own  task,  or  assisted  with  courtesy 
his  companion,  looked  with  observant  curiosity  at  the 
equipments  of  his  fellow-traveller,  and  noted  particularly 
what  struck  him  as  peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he 
arranged  his  riding  accoutrements. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  their  journey,  the 
Christian  knight  again  moistened  his  lips,  and  dipt  his 
hands  in  the  living  fountain,  and  said  to  his  Pagan  asso- 
ciate of  the  journey — "  I  would  I  knew  the  name  of 
this  delicious  fountain,  that  I  might  hold  it  in  my  grate- 
ful remembrance ;  for  never  did  water  slake  more  de 
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Iiciously  a  more  oppressive  thirst  than  I  have  this  day  ex- 
perienced." 

"  It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  language,"  answered  the 
Saracen,  **  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  Diamond  of 
the  Desert." 

"  And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian.  "  My 
native  valley  hath  a  thousand  springs  but  not  to  one  of  them 
shall  I  attach  hereafter  such  precious  recollection  as  to 
this  solitary  fount,  which  bestows  its  liquid  treasures  where 
they  are  not  only  delightful,  but  nearly  indispensable." 

"  You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  for  the  curse  is 
still  on  yonder  sea  of  death,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
drink  of  its  .waves,  nor  of  the  river  which  feeds  without 
filling  it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be  passed." 

They  mounted  and  pursued  their  journey  across  the 
sandy  waste.  The  ardour  of  noon  was  now  past,  and  a 
light  breeze  somewhat  alleviated  the  terrors  of  the  desert, 
though  not  without  bearing  on  its  wings  an  impalpable 
dust,  which  the  Saracen  little  heeded,  though  his  heavi- 
ly-armed companion  felt  it  as  such  an  annoyance,  that 
be  hung  his  iron  casque  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  substi- 
tuted the  light  riding  cap,  termed  in  the  language  of  tlie 
time  a  mortier^  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  or- 
dinary mortar.  They  rode  together  for  some  time  in 
silence,  the  Saracen  performing  the  part  of  director  and 
guide  of  the  journey,  which  he  did  by  observing  minute 
marks  and  bearings  of  the  distant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of 
which  they  were  gradually  approaching.  For  a  little 
time  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  task,  as  a  pilot  when 
navigating  a  vessel  through  a  difficult  channel ;  but  they 
Lad  not  proceeded  half  a  league  when  he  seemed  secure 
of  his  route,  and  disposed,  with  more  frankness  them  was 
usual    to  bis  nation,  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  You  have  asked  the  name,"  he  said,  **  of  a  mute 
fountain,  which  hath  the  semblance,  but  not  the  reality, 
of  a  living  thing.  Let  me  be  pardoned  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  companion  with  whom  i  have  this  day  encounter- 
ed, both  m  danger  and  in  repose,  and  which  I  cannot 
fancy  unknown,  even  here  among  the  deserts  of  Palestine  }^ 
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"It  IS  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Christian.- 
"  Know,  however,  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the' Cross 
I  am  called.  Kenneth — ^Kenneth  of  the  Couching  Leop- 
ard ;  at  home  I  have  other  titles,  but  they  would  sound 
harsh  in  an  Eastern  ear.  Brave  Saracen,  let  me  ask 
which  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  claims  your  descent,  and 
by  what  name  you  are  known  ?" 
.  "  Sir  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that  your 
name  is  such  as  my  lips  can  easily  utter.  For  me,  1 
aih  no  Arab,  yet  derive  my  descent  from  a  line  neither 
less  wild  nor  less  warlike.  Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  that  I  am  Sheerkohf,  the ,  Lion  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  that  Kurdistan,  from  which  I  derive  my  descent, 
holds  no  family  more  noble  than  tliat  of  Seljook." 

^*  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  that  your 
great  Soldan  claims  his  blood  from  tlie  same  source  ?" 

"  Thanks  to  tlie  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honoured 
our  mountains,  as  to  send  from  their  bosom  Him  whose 
wcMrd  is  victory,"  answered  the  Paynim.  "  I  am  but  as 
a  worm  before  the  King  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  yet  in 
my  own  land  something  my  name  may  avail. — Stranger, 
with  how  many  men  didst  thou  come  on  this  warfare  ?" 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  with  aid  of  friends 
and  kinsmen,  I  was  hardly  pinched  to  furnish  fbrth  ten 
well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe  some  fifty  more  men, 
archers  and  varlets  included.  Some  have  deserted  my 
unlucky  pennon — some  have  fallen  in  battle — several 
have  died  of  disease — and  one  trusty  armour-bearer, 
for  whose  life  I  am  now  -domg  my  pilgrimage,  lies  on 
the  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  "  here  I  have  five  ar- 
rows in  my  quiver,  each  feathered  from  the  wing  of  an 
eagle.  When  I  send  one  of  them  to  my  tents,  a  thou- 
sand warriors  mount  on  horseback — ^when  I  send  anoth- 
er, an 'equal  force  will  arise — for  the  five,  I  can  com- 
mand five  thousand  men ;  and  if  I  send  my  bow,  ten 
thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake  the  desert.  And 
with  thy  fifty  followers  thou  hast  come  to  invade  a  land, 
in  which  I  am  one  of  the  meanest !" 
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"  Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the  western 
warrior,  "  thou  should'st  know,  ere  thou  vauntest  thyself, 
that  one  steel  glove  can  crush  a  whole  handful  of  hornets." 

"  Ay,  but  it  must  first  inclose  them  within  its  grasp," 
said  the  Saracen,  with  a  smile  which  might  have  endan- 
gered their  new  alliance,  had  he  not  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  adding,  "  And  is  bravery  so  much  esteemed 
amongst  the  Christian  princes,  that  thou,  tlius  void  qT 
means,  and  of  men,  canst  ofier,  as  thou  didst  of  late,  to  be 
my  protector  and  security  in  the  camp  of  thy  brethren  ?" 

"  Know,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  since  such  is 
thy  style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and  the  blood  of  a 
gentleman,  entitle  him  to  place  himself  on  the  same  rank 
with  sovereigns  even  of  the  first  degree,  in  «o  far  as  Re- 
gards all  but  regal  authority  and  dominion.  Were  Rich- 
ard of  England  himself  to  wound  the  honour  of  a  knight 
as  poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not,  by  the  law  of  chivalry, 
deny  him  the  combat."" 

*^  Methinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  strange  a 
scene,"  said  the  Emir,  **  in  which  a  leathern  belt  and 
a  pair  of  spurs  put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with  the  most 
powerful." 

"  You  must  add  free  blood  and  a  fearless  heart,"  said 
the  Christian  ;  "  then,  perhaps,  you  will  not  have  spoken 
untruly  of  the  dignity  of  Knighthood." 

"  Aiid  mix  you  as  boldl/  amongst  the  females  of  your 
chiefs  and  leaders  .'*"  asked  the  Saracen. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  "  that 
the  poorest  knight  in  Christendom  should  not  be  free,  in 
all  honourable  service,  to  devote  his  hand  and  sword, 
the  fame  of  his  actions,  and  the  fixed  devotion  of  his 
heart,  to  the  fairest  princess  ^o  ever  wore  coronet  on 
her  brow." 

"  But  a  little  while  smce,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  and  you 
described  love  as  the  highest  treasure  of  ^the  heart — 
thine  hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and  nobly  bestowed  i^" 

«*  Stranger,"  answered  the  Christian,  blushing  deeply 
as  he  spoken  "  we  tell  not  rashly  where  it  is  we  have 
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bestowed  our  choicest  treasures — ^it  is  enough  for  thee 
to  know,  that,  as  thou  sayest,  my  love  is  highly  and  no- 
bly  bestowed — most  highly — most  nobly ;  but  if  thou 
would'st  hear  of  love  and  broken  lances,  venture  thyself, 
as  thou  sayesti  to  the  camp  of  the  <:rusaders,  and  thou 
wilt  find  exercise  for  thine  ears,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  for 
thy  hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
and  shaking  aloft  his  lance,  replied,  '^  Hardly,  I  fear, 
shall  I  find  one  with  a  crossed  shoulder,  who  will  ex- 
change with  me  the  cast  of  the  jerrid." 

"  I  will  not  promise  for  that,"  replied  the  Knight, 
"  though  there  be  in  the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  who 
have  right  good  skill  in  your  eastern  game  of  hurling  the 
javelin." 

**  Dogs,  and  sons  of  dogs  !"  ejaculated  the  Saracen ; 
"  what  have  these  Spaniards  to  do  to  come  hither  to 
combat  the  true  believers,  who,  in  their  own  laud,  are 
theu:  lords  and  taskmasters  f  with  them  I  would  mix  in 
no  warlike  pastime." 

*'  Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear  you 
speak  thus  of  tliem,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  ; 
**  but,"  added  he,  smiling,  at  the  recollection  of  the 
morning's  aombat,  .''  if,  instead  of  a  reed,  you  were 
inclined  to  stand  the  cast  of  a  battle-axe,  there  are 
enough  of  western  warriors  who  would  gratify  your 
longing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saracen, 
whh  an  approach  to  laughter,  **  the  game  is  too  rough 
for  mere  sport — 1  will  never  shun  them  in  battle,  but 
my  head"  (presi»ng  his  hand  to  his  brow)  '^  will  not,  for 
a  while,  permit  me  to  seek  them  in  sport." 

"  I  would  you  saw  the  axe  of  King  Richard,"  answer* 
ed  the  western  warrior,  "  to  which  that  which  bangs  at 
my  saddle-bow  weighs  but  as  a  feather." 

"  We  hear  much  of  that  Island  sovereign,"  said  the 
Saracen,  "  art  thou  one  of  his  subjects  ?" 

'*  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition,"  an^ 
iwered  the  ICnight,  ^^  and  honoured  in  the  service ;  but 
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not  born  his  subject,  although  a  natire  of  the  island  in 
which  he  reigns." 

"  How  mean  you  ?"  said  the  eastern  soldier ;  "  have 
jrou  tben  two  kings  in  one  poor  island  ?" 

**  As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir 
Kenneth  by  birth, — "  It  is  even  so ;  and  yet,  although  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  island  are  en- 
gaged in  frequent  war,  the  country  can,  ^s  thou  seest, 
furnish  forth  such  a  body  of  men-At-arms,  as  may  go  far 
to  shake  the  unholy  hold  which  your  master  hath  laid  on 
the  cities  of  Zion." 

"  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it  is  a 
thoughtless  and  bojrish  folly,  1  could  laugh  at  the  simpli- 
city of  your  great  Sultan,  who  comes  hither  to  make 
conquests  of  deserts  and  rocks,  and  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  them  with  those  who  have  tenfold  numbers  at 
command,  while  he  leaves  a  part  of  his  narrow  islet,  in 
which  he  was  born  a  sovereign,  to  the  dominion  of 
another  sceptre  than  his.  Surely,  Sir  Kenneth,  you  and 
the  other  good  men  of  your  country  should  have  sub- 
mitted yourselves  to  the  dominion  of  this  King  Richard, 
ere  vou  left  your  native  land,  divided  against  itself,  to 
set  lorth  on  this  expedition  f " 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "  No,  by 
the  bright  light  of  Heaven  !  If  the  King  of  England 
had  not  set  forth  to  the  crusade  till  he  was  sovereign  of 
Scotland,  the  crescent  might,  for  me,  and  all  true-hearted 
Scots,  glinuner  forever  on  the  walls  of  Zion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  muttered,  "  Jlfea  etdpa  !  tnea  culpa  ! 
what  have  I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  do  with  recollec- 
tion of  war  betwixt  Christian  nations  !" 

The  rapid  expression  qf  feeling  corrected  byihe  dic- 
tates of  duty,  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if  h« 
did  not  entirely  understand  all  which  it  conveyed,  saw 
enough  to  convince  him  with  the  assurance,  that  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  Moslemah,  had  private  feelings  of  per- 
sonal pique,  and  national  quarrels,  which  were  not  en7 
tirely  reconcilable.    But  the  Saracens  were  a  race,  pol- 
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ished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  their  religion 
permitted,  and  particularly  capable  of  entertaining  high 
ideas  of  courtesy  and  politeness  ;  and  such  sentiments 
prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Sir  Kenneth's  feelings,  in  the  opposite  characters  of  a 
Scot  and  a  crusader. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to 
change  around  them.  They  were  now  turning  to  the 
eastward,  and  had  reached  tlie  range  of  steep  and  bar- 
ren hills,  which  binds  ih  that  quarter  the  naked  plain, 
and  varies  the  surface  of  the  country,  without  changing 
its  sterile  character.  Sharp,  rocky  eminences  began  to 
arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  deep  declivities 
and  ascents,  both  formidable  in  height,  and  difficult  from 
tl^e  narrowness  of  the  path,  offered  to  the  travellers  ob- 
stacles of  a  different  kind  from  those  with  which  they 
had  recently  contended.  Dark  caverns  and  chasms 
amongst  the  rocks,  those  grottoes  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  yawned  fearfully  on  either  side  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  Scottish  knight  was  informed  by  the 
Emir,  that  these  were  often  the  refuge  of  beasts  of 
prey,  or  of  men  still  more  ferocious,  who,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  constant  war,  and  the  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  soldiery,  as  well  of  the  Cross  as  of  the 
Crescent,  had  become  robbers,  and  spared  neither  rank 
nor  religion,  neither  sex  nor  age,  in  their  depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to  the 
accounts  of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts  or  wicked 
men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his  own  valour  and 
personal  strength  ;  but  he  was  struck  with  mysterious 
dread,  when  he  recollected  that  he  was  now  in  the  awful 
wilderness  of  the  forty  days'  fast,  and  the  scene  of  the 
actual  personal  temptation,  wherewith  the  Evil  Principle 
was  permitted  to  assail  the  Son  of  Man.  He  withdrew 
his  attention  gradually  from  the  light  and  worldly  con- 
versation of  the  infidel  warrior  beside  him,  and,  however 
acceptable  hi^  gay  and  gallant  bravery  would  have  ren- 
flered  him  as  a  companion  elsewhere.  Sir  Kenneth  feh 
as  if,  in  those  wildernesses — the  waste  and  dry  places- 
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in  which  the  foul  spirits  were  wont  to  wander  when  et- 
pelled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed,  a  bare- 
footed friar  would  have  been  a  belter  associate  than  the 
gay  but  unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him  ;  the  rather  that  the 
Saracen'a  spirits  appeared  to  rise  with  the  journey,  and 
because  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  the  lighter  became  bis  conver- 
sation, and  when  he  found  that  unanswered,  the  louder 
grew  his  song.  Sir  Kenneth  knew  enough  of  the  east- 
ern languages,  to  be  assured  that  the  enchanted  sonnets 
of  love,  containing  all  the  glowing  praises  of  beauty,  in 
which  the  oriental  poets  are  so  fond  of  luxuriating,  and 
which,  therefore,  were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  a  serious 
or  devotional  strain  of  thought,  the  feeling  best  becom- 
ing the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation.  With  inconsis- 
tency enough,  the  Saracen  also  sung  lays  in  praise  of 
wine,  the  liquid  ruby  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his  gai- 
ety at  length  became  so  unsuitable  to  the  Christian 
knight's  contrary  train  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the 
prombe  of  amity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would  most 
likely  have  made  Sir  Kenneth  take  measures  to  change 
his  note.  As  it  was,  the  Crusader  felt  as  if  he  had  by 
his  side  some  gay  licentious  fiend,  who  endeavoured  to  en- 
snare his  soul,  and  endanger  his  immortal  salvation,  by 
inspiring  loose  thoughts  of  earthly  pleasure,  and  thus 
polluting  his  devotion,  at  a  time  when  his  faith  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  his  vow  as  a  pilgrim,  called  on  him  fqf  a  seri- 
ous and  penitential  state  of  mind.  He  was  thus  greatly 
perplexed,  and  undecided  how  to  act ;  and  it  was  in  a 
tone  of  hasty  displeasure,  that,  at  length  breaking  si- 
lence, he  interrupted  the  lay  of  the  celebrated  Rudpiki, 
•  in  which  he  prefers  the  mole  on  his  mistress's  bosom  to 
all  the  wealth  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"  Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader, sternly, "  blinded  as  thou 
art,  and  plunged  amidst  the  errors  of  a  false  law,  thou 
shouldst  yet  comprehend  that  there  are  some  places  more 
holy  than  others,  and  that  there  are  some  scenes  also, 
10  which  the  Evil  One  hath  more  than  ordinary  power 
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over  sinful  mortals.  I  will  not  tell  thee  for  what  awful 
reason  this  place — these  rocks — these  caverns  with  their 
gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it  were  to  the  central  abyss — 
are  held  an  especial  haunt  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  It 
is  enough,  that  I  have  been  long  warned  to  beware  of 
this  place  by  wise  and  holy  men,  to  whom  the  qualities 
of  the  unholy  region  are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Sar- 
acen, forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  turn 
thy  thoughts  to  things  more  suited  to  the  spot ;  although, 
alas,  for  tliee  !  thy  best  prayers  are  but  as  blasphemy 
and  sin." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  surprise,  and  then 
replied,  with  good-humour  and  gaiety,  only  so  far  re- 
pressed as  courtesy  required,  "  Good  Sir  Kenneth,  me- 
thinks  you  deal  unequally  by  your  companion,  or  else 
ceremony  is  but  indifferently  taught  amongst  your  west- 
ern tribes.  1  took  no  offence  when  I  saw  you  gorge 
hogVflesh  and  drink  wine,  and  permitted  you  to  enjoy 
a  treat  which  you  called  your  christian  liberty,  only  pity- 
ing in  my  heart  your  foul  pastime's — ^Wherefore,  then, 
should'st  thou  take  scandal,  because  I  cheer,  to  tlie  best 
of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with  a  cheerful  verse  ? 
What  saith  the  poet — '  Song  is  like  the  dews  of  Heaven 
on  the  bosom  of  tlie  desert ;  it  cools  the  path  of  the 
traveller.' " 

"  Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  I  blame  not 
the  love  of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gai  science  ;  albeit  we 
yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our  thoughts  when 
they  should  be  bent  on  better  things.  But  prayers  and 
holy  psalms  are  better  fitting  than  lais  of  love,  or  ol 
wine-cups,  when  men  walk  in  this  Valley  of  tlie  Shadow 
of  Death,  full  of  fiends  and  demons,  whom  the  prayers 
of  holy  men  have  driven  forth  from  the  haunts  of  hu- 
nianity  to  wander  amidst  scenes  as  accursed  as  them- 
selves." 

"  Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,"  answered 
the  Saracen,  "  for  know,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose 
line  and  nation  dreW  their  origin  from  tlie  immortal  race 
which  your  sect  fear  and  blaspheme." 
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<<  I  well  thought,"  answered  the  crusader,  <<  that  your 
blinded  race  had  their  descent  firom  the  foul  fiend,  with- 
out whose  aid  you  would  never  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain this  blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so  many  val- 
iant soldiers  of  God.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee  in  par- 
ticular, Saracen,  but  generally  of  thy  people  and  relig- 
ion. Strange  is  it  to  me,  however,  not  that  you  should 
have  the  descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that  you  should 
boast  of  it." 

"  From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descend- 
ing, saving  from  tnm  that  is  bravest  ?"  said  the  Saracen ; 
^*  from  whom  should  the  proudest  trace  their  line  so  well 
as  from  the  Dark  Spirit,  which  would  rather  fall  head- 
long by  force,  than  bend  the  knee  by  his  will?  Eblis 
may  be  hated,  stranger,  but  he  must  be  feared ;  and 
such  as  Eblis  are  his  descendants  of  Kurdistan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the  learning 
of  the  period,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  bis  companion's 
confession  of  diabolical  descent  without  any  disbelief,  and 
without  much  wonder ;  yet  not  without  a  secret  shudder 
at  finding  himself  in  this  fearful  place,  in  the  company 
of  one  who  avouched  himself  to  belong  to  such  a  lineage. 
Naturally  unsusceptible,  however,  of  fear,  he  crossed 
himself,  and  stoutly  demanded  of  the  Saracen  an  ac- 
count of  the  pedigree  which  he  had  boasted.  The  lat- 
ter readily  complied. 

"  Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  **  that  when  the 
cruel  Zohauk,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Giamschid, 
held  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  formed  a  league  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Istak- 
har,  vaults  which  the  hands  of  the  elementary  spirits 
had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  long  before  Adam  him- 
self had  an  existence.  Hern  he  fed,  with  daily  obla- 
tions of  human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which  had 
become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself,  and 
to  sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of  daily  human  sacri- 
fices, till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects  caused 
some  to  raise  up  the  scimitar  of  resistance,  like  the  val- 
iant blacksmith,  and  the  victorious  Feridoun,  by  whom 
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the-  tyrant  was  at  length  dethroned,  and  imprisoned  for 
ever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the  mountain  Damavend. 
But  ere  that  deliverance  had  taken  place,  and  whilst 
the  power  of  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  was  at  its  height, 
the  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he  had  sent  forth  to 
purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice,  brought  to  the 
vaults  of  the  palace  6f  Istakhar  seven  sisters  so  beauti- 
ful, that  they  seemed  seven  houris.  These  seven  maid- 
ens were  the  daughters  of  a  sage,  who  had  no  treasures 
save  those  beauties  and  his  own  wisdom.  The  last  was 
not  sufficient  to  foresee  this  misfortune,  the  former  seem- 
ed ineffectual  to  prevent  it.  The  eldest  exceeded  not 
her  twentieth  year,  the  youngest  had  scarce  attained  her 
thirteenth  ;  and  so  like  were  tliey  to  each  other,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  distinguished  but  for  the  dif- 
ference of  height,  in  which  they  gradually  rose  in  easy 
gradation  above  each  other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  So  lovely  were  these  seven 
sisters  when  they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault,  disrobed 
of  all  clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk,  that  their 
charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal. 
Thunder  muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  wall  of  tlie  vault 
was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm  entered  one  dressed  like  a 
hunter,  with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by  six  others, 
his  brethren.  They  were  tall  men,  and  though  dark, 
yet  comely  to  behold,  but  their  eyes  had  more  the  glare 
of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the  light  which  lives  under 
the  eyelids  of  the  living.  *  Zeineb,'  said  the  leader  of 
the  band, — and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  eldest  sister  by 
the  hand,  and  his  voice  was  soft,  low,  and  melancholy, 
— *  I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the  subterranean  world,  and 
supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan.  I  and  my  brethren  are  o» 
those,  who,  created  out  of  the  pure  elementary  fire,  dis- 
dained, even  at  the  command  of  Omnipotence,  to  do 
homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  because  it  was  called  Man. 
Thou  mayst  have  heard  of  us  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and 
persecuting.  It  is  false.  We  are  by  nature  kind  and 
generous ;  only  vengeful  when  insulted,  only  cruel  when 
iiffironted.     We  are  true  to  those  who  trust  us ;  and  we 
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have  heard  the  inyocatioDB  of  thy  father,  the  sage  BG-* 
thrasp,  who  wisely  worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Good, 
but  that  which  is  called  the  Source  of  Evil.  You  and 
your  sisters  are  on  the  eve  of  death  ;  but  let  each  give 
to  us  one  hair  from  your  fair  tresses,  in  token  of  fealty, 
and  we  will  carry  you  many  miles  from  hence  to  a  place 
of  safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to  Zohauk  and 
his  ministers.'  The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith  the  poet, 
is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet^  Haroun,  which  devoured 
all  other  rods,  when  transformed  into  snakes  before  the 
King  of  Pharaoh ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  Persian  sage 
were  less  apt  than  others  to  be  afraid  of  the  addresses  of 
a  spirit.  They  gave  the  tribute  which  Cothrob  demand-- 
ed,  and  in  an  instant  the  sisters  were  transported  to  an 
enchanted  castle  on  the  mountains  of  Tugrut,  in  Kurdis- 
tan, and  were  never  again  seen  by  mortal  eye.  But  in 
process  of  time  seven  youths,  distinguished  in  the  war 
and  in  the  chase,  appeared  in  the  environs  of  the  castle 
of  the  demons.  They  were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and 
more  resolute,  than  any  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  ;  and  they  took  to  themselves 
wives,  and  became  fathers  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the 
Kurdmans,  whose  valour  is  , known  throughout  .the  uni- 
verse." 

The  Christian  knight  heard  with  wonder  the  wild  tale, 
of  which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the  traces,  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  replied,  "Verily,  sir  knight,  you 
have  spoken  well — ^your  genealogy  may  be  dreaded  and 
hated,  but  it  cannot  be  contemned.  Neither  do  I  any 
longer  wonder  at  your  obstinacy  in  a  false  faith ;  since 
doubtless  it  is  part  of  the  fiendish  disposition  which  hath 
descended  from  your  ancestors,  those  infernal  huntsmen, 
as  you  have  described  them,  to  love  falsehood  rather 
than  truth  ;  and  I  no  longer  marvel  that  your  spirits  be- 
come high  and  exalted,  and  vent  themselves  in  verse  and 
in  tunes,  when  you  approach  to  the  places  encumbered 
by  the  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  you 
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that  joyous  feeling  which  others  exp^ence,  when  ap- 
proaching the  land  of  their  human  ancesdy." 

"  By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the  right," 
said  the  Saracen,  rather  amused  than  offended  by  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Christian  had  uttered  his  reflec- 
tions ;  "  for,  though  the  Prophet  (blessed  be  his  name  !) 
hath  sown  amongst  us  the  seed  of  a  better  faith  than  our 
ancestors  learned  in  the  ghostly  halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we 
are  not  willing,  like  other  Moslemah,  to  pass  hasty  doom 
on  the  lofty  and  powerful  elementary  spirits  from  whom 
we  claim  our  origin.  These  Genii,  according  to  our  be- 
lief and  hope,  are  not  altogether  reprobate,  but  are  still 
in  the  way  of  probation,  and  may  hereafter  be  punished 
or  rewarded.  Leave  we  this  to  the  mollahs  and  the 
imaums.  Enough  that  with  us  the  reverence  for  these 
spirits  is  not  altogether  effaced  by  what  we  have  learned 
from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  us  still  sing,  in  me- 
morial of  our  father's  more  ancient  faith,  such  verses  as 
these." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded,  to.  chant  verses,  very  ancient 
in  the  language  and  structure,  which  some  have  thought 
derive  their  source  from  the  worshippers  of  Arimanes, 
the  Evil  Principle. 

AHRIMAN. 
Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  sUU 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill ! 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye, 
Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  sky, 

An  empire  matching  thine  ! 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock, 

Where  countless  navies  sink  ! 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 
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How  few  can  they  deliver 
Rom  lingcriiig  pains,  or  pan^  intense. 
Red  Fever,  spoiled  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver ! 

Oiief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  jMray 

Before  another  throne. 
Whatever  of  spacious  form  be  there. 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling-,  sense,  and  form, 
Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  gannents  storm 

As  Eastern  Magi  say ; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  T 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  source. 
An  ever-operating  force. 

Convening  good  to  ill ; 
An  evil  principle  umate. 
Contending  with  our  better  fete, 

And  oh  !  victorious  still  T 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  withput  thou  hold'st  thy  reign. 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career. 
Love,  hale,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears. 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears. 

Thou  art  not  distant  far ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-lmSvcs 

To  tools  of  death  and  yinr. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earthy 
Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men  ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  boor. 
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And— who  dar6  ansirer  f--b  tby  power, 
Dark  Spirit !  ended  Thxh  T« 

These  verses  may  perhaps  have  been  the  not  unnatu- 
ral effusion  of  some  half-enlightened  philosopher,  who, 
in  the  fabled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but  the  prevalence 
of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  but  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  the  Leopard,  they  had  a  different  effect,  and, 
sung  as  they  were  by  one  who  had  just  boasted  himself 
a  descendant  of  demons,  sounded  very  like  an  address 
of  worship  to  the  arch-fiend  himself.  He  weighed  with- 
in himself,  whether,  on  hearing  such  blasphemy  in  the 
very  desert  where  Satan  had  stood  rebuked  for  demand- 
ing homage,  taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saracen  was 
sufficient  to  testify  his  abhorrence  ;  or  whether  he  was  not 
rather  constrained  by  his  vow  as  a  crusader,  to  defy  the 
infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot,  and  leave  him  food  for  the 
beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  his  attention  was  sudden- 
ly caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  Ught  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the  knight 
still  to  discern  tliat  they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the 
forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a  figure  of  great 
height  and  very  thin,  which  skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes 
with  so  much  agility,  as,  added  to  the  wild  and  hirsute 
appearance  of  the  individual,  reminded  him  of  the  fauns 
and  sylvans,  whose  images  he  had  seen  in  the  ancient 
temples  of  Rome.  As  >the  single-hearted  Scotchman 
had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  these  gods  of  the  an- 
cient Gentiles  to  be  actually  devils,  so  he  now  hesitaXed 
not  to  believe  that  the  blasphemous  hymn  of  the  Saracen 
had  raised  up  an  infernal  spirit. 

*  Tlie  worthy  and  learned  doiTymaa,  by  whom  this  species  of  fa>'nin  has 
been  translated,  desires,  that,  for  fear  of  misconception,  wc  should  warn  the 
reader  to  reeoHect,  that  it  is  composed  by  a  heathen,  to  whom  the  real  causes  of 
moral  and  physical  evU  are  unknown,  and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  as  all  must  view  that  appalling  fact,  who  have  not  the 
benc^t  of  the  Ckuristian  Revelation.  On  our  own  part,  we  beg  to  add,  that  we 
jnderstand  the  style  of  the  translator  is  more  paraphrastic  than  can  be  approved 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sin^laHy  curious  orifinal.  HThe  transla- 
tor seems  to  have  despaired  of  rendering  mto  English  verse  tne  flij^ts  of  Oriental 
poetry ;  and,  possibly,  like  many  leamc»  and  ingenious  men,  findmg  it  impossibit 
■Mfisoorerthe  tense  of  the  original,  he  may  have  tacitly  aubstituted  his  own. 
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*^  But  what  recks  it !"  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to  him- 
self ;  "  down  with  the  fiend  and  his  worshippers  !" 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  the 
same  wammg  of  defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he  would 
unquestionably  have  afforded  to  one.  His  hand  was  up- 
on his  mace,  and  perhaps  the  unwary  Saracen  would  have 
been  paid  for  his  Persian  poetry,  by  having  his  brains 
dashed  out  on  the  spot  without  any  reason  assigned  for 
t ;  but  the  Scottish  knight  was  spared  from  committing 
^hat  would  have  been  a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms. 
The  apparition,  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  for 
some- time,  had  at  first  appeared  to  dog  their  path  by 
concealing  itself  behind  rocks  and  shrubs,  using  those 
advantages  of  the  ground  with  great  address,  and  sur- 
mounting its  irregularities  with  surprising  agility.  At 
length,  just  as  the  Saracen  paused  in  his  song,  the  figure, 
which  was  that  of  a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat-skins,  sprung 
into  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the  Sa- 
racen's bridle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus  and  bear- 
ing back  the  noble  horse,  which,  unable  to  endure  the 
manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant  pressed  the  long- 
armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb,  which,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of  iron,  reared  upright, 
and  finally  fell  backwards  on  his  master,  who,  however, 
avoided  the  peril  of  the  fall,  by  lightly  throwing  himself 
to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  to  the  throat  of  the  rider,  flung  himself  above 
the  struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite  of  his  youth  and  ac- 
tivity, kept  him  undermost,  wreathing  his  long  arms  above 
those  of  his  prisoner,  who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet 
half-laughing  at  the  same  time — "  Hamako— fool — ^un- 
loose me — this  passes  thy  privilege — unloose  me,  or  I  will 
use  my  dagger." 

"  Thy  dagger  ! — infidel  dog  !"  said  the  figure  in  the 
goat-skins,  **hold  it  in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst !"  and  in 
an  instant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen's  weapon  out  of  its 
owner's  hand,  and  brandished  it  over  bis  head. 
4*     VOL.  n.     . 
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"  Help)  Nazarene  !"  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously- 
alarmed  ;  "  help,  or  the  Hamako  will  slay  me." 

"  Slay  thee  !"  replied  the  dweller  of  the'desert ;  "  and 
well  hast  thou  merited  deatli,  for  singing  thy  blasphemous 
hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise  of  thy  false  prophet,  who 
is  the  foul  fiend's  harbinger,  but  to  that  of  the  Author  of 
Evil  himself." 

The  Christian  knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  one 
stupified,  so  strangely  had  this  rencontre  contradicted,  in 
its  progress  and  event,  all  that  he  had  previously  conjec- 
tured. He  felt,  however,  at  length,  that  it  touched  his 
honour  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  discomfited  compan- 
ion ;  and  therefore  addressed  himself  to  the  victorious 
figure  in  the  goat-skins. 

"  Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "  and  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil,  know  that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time  to  be 
true  companion  to  the  Saracen  whom  thou  boldest  under 
thee  ;  therefore,  I  pray  thee  to  let  him  arise,  else  I  will 
do  battle  with  thee  in  his  behalf." 

^^  And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the  Hamako, 
"  for  a  Crusader  to  do  battle  in — for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
baptized  dog  to  combat  one  of  his  own  holy  faith  !  Art 
thou  come  forth  to  the  wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Crescent 
against  the  Cross  ?  A  goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou,  to 
listen  to  those  who  sing  the  praises  of  Satan  !" 

Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and,  suf- 
fering the  Saracen  to  arise  also,  returned  him  his  cangiar, 
or  poniard. 

"  Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  presumption 
hath  brought  thee,"  continued  he  of  the  goat-skins,  now 
addressing  Sheerkohf,  "  and  by  what  weak  means  thy 
practised  skill  and  boasted  agility  can  be  foiled,  when^uch 
is  Heaven's  pleasure.  Wherefore,  beware,  O  Ilderira  ! 
for  know  that,  were  there  not  a  twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy 
nativity,  which  promises  for  thee  something  that  is  good 
and  gracious  in  Heaven's  good  time,  we  two  had  not  part^ 
ed  till  I  had  torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately 
trilled  forth  blasphemies." 
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**  Hamako^'  said  the  Saracen,  without  aii7  appearance 
of  resenting  the  violent  language,  and  yet  more  violent 
assault,  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  "  I  pray  thee, 
good  Hamako,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  again  urge  thy 
privilege  over  far  ;  for  tliough,  cs  a  good  Moslem,  I  re- 
spect those  whom  heaven  hath  deprived  of  ordinary  rea-r 
son,  in  order  to  endow  them  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
yet  I  like  not  other  men's  hands  on  the  bridle  of.  my 
horse,  neither  upon  my  own  person.  Speak,  therefore, 
what  thou  wilt,  secure  of  any  resentment  from  me  ;  but 
gather  so  much  sense  as  to  apprehend,  that  if  thou  shalt 
again  proffer  me  any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy  shagged 
head  from  thy  meagre  shoulders. — And  to  thee,  friend 
Kenneth,"  he  added,  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  **  1  must 
needs  say,  that,  in  a  compani6n  tlirough  tlie  desert,  I  love 
friendly  deeds  better  tlian  fair  words.  .Of  the  last  thou 
bast  given  me  enough  ;  but  it  had  been  better  to  have 
aided  me  more  speedily  in  my  struggle  with  this  Hamako, 
who  had  well  nigh  taken  my  life  in  his  frenzy." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  did  somewhat 
fail — was  somewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant  help ; 
but  the  strangeness  of  the  assailant,  the  suddenness  of 
the  scene — it  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked  lay  had  rais- 
ed the  devil  among  us — and  such  was  my  confusion, 
that  two  or  three  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  take  to  my 
weapon." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend,"  said 
the  Saracen  ;  "  and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain 
more  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain  by  thy  side, 
to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy  stirring  a  finger  in 
his  aid,  although  thou  satest  by,  mounted,  and  in  arms." 

"  By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  if  thou 
wilt  have  it  in  plam  terms,  I  thought  that  strange  figure 
was  the  devil ;  and  being  of  thy  hneage,  I  knew  not  what 
family  secret  you  might  be  communicating  to  each  other^ 
as  you  lay  lovingly  rolling  together  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said  the 
Saracen  ;   *'  for  know,  that  had  my  assailant  beeq  ip 
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very  deed  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  thou  wert  bound  not 
the  less  to  enter  into  combat  with  him  in  t^j  comrade's 
behalf.  Know,  also,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  foul 
or  of  fiendish  about  the  Hamako,  belongs  more  to  your 
lineage  than  to  mine  ;  this  Hamako  being,  in  truth,  the 
•mchorite  whom  thou  art  come  hither  to  i-isit." 

"  This!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the  athletic  yet 
wasted  figure  before  l;iim — "  this  ! — thou  mockest,  Sara- 
cen— this  cannot  be  the  venerable  Theodoric  !" 

"  Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answered 
Sheerkohf ;  and  ere  the  words  had  left  his  mouth,  the 
hermit  gave  evidence  in  his  own  beiialf. 

"  I  am  Theodoric  of  Engaddi,"  he  said — "  I  am  the 
walker  of  the  desert — I  am  friend  of  the  cross,  and  flail 
of  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  devil-worshippers.  Avoid 
ye,  avoid  ye  !— Down  with  Mahound,  Termagaunt,  and 
all  their  adherents  !" — So  saying,  he  pulled  from  under 
his  shaggy  garment  a  sort  of  flail  or  jointed  club,  bound 
with  iron,  which  he  brandished  round  his  head  with  sin* 
gular  dexterity. 

"  Thou  seest  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laughing, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  unmitigated  astonishment  with 
which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild  gestures,  and 
heard  the  wayward  muttering  of  Theodoric,  who,  after 
swinging  his  flail  in  every  direction,  apparently  quite  reck- 
less whether  it  encountered  the  head  of  either  of  his 
companions,  finally  showed  his  own  strength,  dnd  the 
soundness  of  the  weapon,  by  striking  into  firagments  a 
large  stone  which  lay  near  him. 

"  This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem,  speak 
ing  according  to  the  well-known  Eastern  belief,  that  mad- 
men are  under  the  influence  of  immediate  inspiration. 
"  Know,  Christian,  that  when  one^eye  is  extinguished, 
the  other  becomes  more  keen — ^when  one  hand  is  cut  off, 
the  other  becomes  more  powerful  ;  so,  when  our  reason 
in  human  things  is  disturbed  or  destroyed,  our  view  heav- 
enward becomes  more  acute  and  perfect." 
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Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that 
of  the  hermit,  who  began  to  hoUo  aloud  in  a  wild  chant* 
ing  tone, — "  I  am  Theodoric  of  Engaddi — I  am  the  torch- 
brand  of  ^  the  desert-^I  am  the  flail  of  the  mfidels !  The 
Hon  and  the  leopard  shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw 
nigh  to  my  cell  for  shelter  ;  neither  shall  the  goat  be 
afraid  of  their  fangs — I  am  the  torch  and  the  lantern — r 
Kyrie  Eleison  !" 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended  that 
again  by  three  forward  bounds,  which  would  have  done 
him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy,  but  became  hia 
character  of  hermit  so  indifferently,  that  the  Scottish 
knight  was  altogether  confounded  and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  "  that  he  expects  us  to  follow  him  to  his 
cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only  place  of  refuge  for  the 
night.  You  are  the  leopard,  from  the  portrait  on  your 
shield — I  am  the  lion,  as  my  name  imports — and,  by  the 
goat,  alluding  to  his  garb  of  goat-skins,  he  means  him-» 
self.  We  must  keep  him  in  sight,  however,  for  he  is  as 
fleet  as  a  dromedary." 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though  the 
reverend  guide  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  waved  hia 
hand,  a^  if  to  encourage  them  to  come  on,  yet,  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  winding  dells  and  passes  of  the 
desert,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  activity,  which,  per- 
haps, an  unsettled  state  of  mind  kept  in  constant  exer-* 
cise,  he  led  the  knights  through  chasms,  and  along  foot- 
paths, where  even  the  Ught-armed  Saracen,  with  his  well- 
trained  barb,  was  in  considerable  risk,  and  where  tlie 
iron-sheathed  European,  and  his  over-burdened  horse, 
found  themselves  in  such  eminent  peril,  as  the  rider 
would  gladly  hare  exchanged  for  the  dangers  of  a  gene- 
ral action.  Glad  he  was  when,  at  length,  after  this  wild 
race,  he  beheld  the  holy  man  who  had  led  it  standing  in 
front  of  a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch  in  his  hand,  compoS'^ 
ed  of  a  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  bitumen,  which  cast  a 
broad  and  flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulpha^ 
reous  smell. 
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Undeterred  by  the  stifling  vapour,  the  knight  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which  af- 
forded small  appearance  of  accommodation.  The  cell 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  outward  of  which' wefe 
an  altar  of  stone,  and  a  crucifix  made  of  reeds  :  This 
served  the  anchorite  for  his  chapel.  On  one  side  of  this 
outward  cave  the  Christian  knight,  though  not  without 
scruple,  arising  from  religious  reverence  to  the  objects 
around,  fastened  up  his  horse,  and  arranged  him  for  the 
night,  in  imitation  of  the  Saracen,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  such  was  the  custom  of  the  place.  The  her- 
mit, meanwhile,  «vas  busied  putting  his  inner  apartment 
in  order  to  receive  his  guests,  and  there  they  soon  joined 
him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  cave,  a  small  aperture, 
closed  with  a  door  of  rough  plank,  led  into  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more  commodious. 
The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough  level  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewed  with  white  sand, 
which  he  daily  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  small  f(5un-» 
tain  which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  in  one  corner,  aflford- 
ing,  in  that  stifling  climate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear 
and  the  taste.  Mattresses,  wrought  of  twisted  flags,  lay 
by  the  side  of  the  cell ;  the  sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been 
roughly  brought  to  shape,  and  several  herbs  and  flowers 
were  hung  around  them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which 
the  hermit  lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which 
was  rendered  agreeable  by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment,  in  the  other  was  a  niche  for  a  rude  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  A  table  and  two  chairs  showed  that  they  must  be 
the  handiwork  oXthe  anchorite,  being  diSerent  in  their  form 
from  oriental  accommodations.  The  former  was  covered, 
not  only  with  reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh, 
which  Theodoric  assiduously  placed  in  such  ^arrangement 
as  should  invite  the  appetite  of  his  guests.  This  appeal 
ance  of  courtesy,  though  ipute,  and  expressed  by  gesture 
only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something  entirely  irrecon- 
eilable  with  hb  former  wild  and  violent  demeanour.  Tha 
movements  of  the  hermit  were  now  become  composed, 
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and  appftrently  it  was  only  a  sense  of  religious  humilia- 
tion which  prevented  his  features,  emaciated  as  they  were 
by  his  austere  mode  of  Ufe,  from  being  majestic  and  noble. 
He  trod  his  cell,  as  one  who  seemed  born  to  rule  over 
men,  but  who  had  abdicated  his  empire  to  become  the 
servant  of  Heaven.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  gi- 
gantic size,  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and  beard, 
and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and  wild  eye,  were  rather  at- 
tributes of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite  with 
some  veneration,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  he 
whispered  in  a  low  tone  to  Su*  Kenneth,  "  The  Hamako 
is  now  in  his  better  mind,  but  he  will  not  speak  until  we 
have  eaten — such  is  his  vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodoric  motion- 
ed to  the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  one  of  the  low  chairs, 
while  Sheerkohf  placed  himself,  after  the  custom  of  his 
nation,  upon  a  cushion  of  mats.  The  hermit  then  held 
up  both  hands,  as  if  blessing  the  refreshment  which  he 
had  placed  before  his  guests,  and  they  proceeded  to  eat 
in  silence  as  profound  as  his  own.  To  the  Saracen  this 
gravity  was  natural,  and  the  Christian  imitated  his  taci- 
turnity, while  he  employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity 
of  his  own  situation,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild, 
furious  gesticulations,  loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of 
Theodoric,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the  demure, 
solenin,  decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  performed 
the  duties  of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had  not 
himself  eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  fragments  from  the 
table,  and  placing  before  the  Saracen  a  pitcher  of  sher- 
bet, assigned  to  the  Scot  a  flask  of  wine. 

"Drink,"  he  said,  "my  children," — ^they  were  the  first 
words  he  had  spoken, — "  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  en- 
joyjod,  when  the  Giver  is  remembered." 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell,  prob< 
ably  for  performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left  his  guests 
together  in  the  inner  apartment ;  when  Sir  Kenneth  en- 
deavoured^  by  various  questions^  to  draw  from  Sheerkohf 
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\rbat  tlidt  Emir  knew  concerning  his  host.  He  was  in«> 
terested  hj  more  than  mere  curiosity  in  these  inquiries. 
Difficidt  as  it  was  to  reconcile  the  outrageous  demeanour 
of  the  recluse,  at  his  first  appearance,  to  his  present  hum- 
ble and  placid  behaviour,  it  seemed  yet  more  impossible 
to  think  it  consistent  with  the  high  consideration  in  which, 
according  to  what  Sir  Kenneth  had  learned,  this  hermit 
was  held  by  the  most  enlightened  divines  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Theodoric,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  had,  in 
that  character,  been  the  correspondent  of  popes  and 
councils ;  to  whom  his  letters,  full  of  eloquent  fervour, 
had  described  the  miseries  imposed  by  the  unbelievers 
upon  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  colours 
scarce  inferior  to  those  employed  at  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont by  the  Hermit  Peter,  when  he  preached  the  first 
crusade.  To  find,  in  a  person  so  reverend,  and  so  much 
"revered,  the  frantic  gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the 
Christian  knight  to  pause  ere  he  could  resolve  to  com- 
municate to  him  certain  important  matters,  which  he  had 
in  charee  from  some  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pilgrimage,  at- 
tempted by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make  such  communba- 
tions ;  but  what  he  had  that  night  seen  induced  him  to  pause 
and  reflect  ere  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mission. From  'the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  infor- 
mation, but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows  : — ^That,as  be 
had  heard,  the  hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and  valiant 
soldier,  wise  in  counsel,  and  fortunate  in  battle,  which  last 
he  could  easily  believe  from  the  great  strength  and  agility 
which  he  had  often  seen  him  display  ; — that  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Jenisalem  in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but 
in  that  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  thexf.- 
mainder  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land .  Shortly  aftQrwsfrd?'; 
be  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolationf^here 
they  now  found  him,  respected  by  the  Latins  for  nio  aui^ 
tere  devotion,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of 
the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  he  displayed,  and  which 
they  ascribed  to  inspiration.  It  was  from  them  he  had  the 
name  of  Hamako,  which  expresses  such  a  character  in 
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the  Turkish  language.  Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a 
loss  how  to  rank  their  host.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a 
wise  man,  and  could  often  for  many  hour^  together  speak 
lessons  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  inaccuracy.  At  otlier  times  he  was  wild  and 
violent,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischiev- 
ously disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  be.  His 
rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his  religion  ; 
and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering  Arabs,  who  had 
insulted  his  worship  and  defaced  his  altar,  and  whom  he 
had  on  that  account  attacked  and  slain  with  the  short  flail, 
which  he  carried  with  him  in  lieu  of  all  other  weapons. 
This  incident  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  as  much 
the  fear  of  the  hermit's  iron  flail,  as  regard  for  his  char- 
acter as  a  Hamako,  which  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  re- 
spect his  dwelling  and  his  chapel.  His  fame  had  spread 
so  far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  particular  orders  that  he 
sliould  be  spared  and  protected.  He  himself,  and  other 
Moslem  lords  of  rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more  than 
once,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  that  ihey  expected  from 
a  man  so  learned  as  the  Christian  Hamako,  some  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  "  He  had,"  continued  the 
Saracen,  "  a  Rashid,  or  observatory,  of  great  height, 
contrived  to  view  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly 
the  planetary  system ;  by  whose  movements  and  influ- 
ences, as  both  Christian  and  Moslem  believed,  the  course 
of  human  events  was  regulated,  and  might  be  predicted." 
This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf 's  infor- 
mation, and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether  the  char- 
acter of  insanity  arose  from  the  occasional  excessive 
fervour  of  the  hermit's  zeal,  or  whether  it  was  not  alto- 
gether fictitious,  and  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  immu- 
nities which  it  aflbrded.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  infidels 
had  carried  their  rx>mplaisance  towards  him  to  an  uncom- 
mon length,  considering  the  fanaticism  of  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  living,  though 
the  professed  enemy  of  their  faith.  He  thought  also 
there  w|ts  more  intimacy  of  acquaintance  betwixt  the  her 
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mit  and  the  Saracen,  than  the  words  of  the  latter  had  in- 
duced him  to  anticipate ;  and  it  had  not  escaped  him, 
that  the  former  had  called  the  latter  by  a  name  difierent 
from  that  which  he  himself  had  assumed.  All  these  con- 
siderations authorized  caution,  if  not  suspicion.  He  de- 
termined to  observe  his  host  closely,- and  not  to  be  over 
hasty  in  communicating  with  him  on  the  important  charge 
entrusted  to  him. 

"  Beware,  Saracen,"  he  said  ;  "  methinks  our  host's 
imagination  wanders  as  well  on  the  subject  of  names  as 
upon  other  matters.  Thy  name  is  Sheerkohf,  and  he 
called  thee  but  now  by  another." 

"  My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied 
the  Kurdman,  **  was  Ilderim,  and  by  this  I  am  still  dis- 
tinguished by  many.  In  the  field,  and  to  soldiers,  I  am 
known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  being  the  name  my 
good  sword  hath  won  for  me. — But  hush,  the  Hamako 
comes — it  is  to  warn  us  to  rest-;— I  know  his  custom — 
none  must  watch  him  at  his  vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  his 
arms  on  his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with  a 
solemn  voice, — *'  Blessed  be  His  name,  who  hath  ap- 
pointed the  quiet  night  to  follow  the  busy  day,  and  the 
calm  sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied  limbs,  and  to  compose 
the  troubled  spirit." 

Both  warriors  replied  "  Amen  !"  and,  arising  from 
the  table,  prepared  to  betake  th^tnselves  to  the  couches, 
whicb  their  bost  indicated  by  waving  his  hand,  as,  mak- 
ing a  reverence  to  each,  he  again  wididrew  from  the 
apartment. 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself 
of  his  heavy  panoply,  his  Saracen  companion  kindly 
assisUng  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and  clasps,  until  he 
remained  in  the  close  dress  of  chamois  leather,  which 
knights  and  men-at-arms  used  to  wear  under  their  har- 
ness. The  Saracen,  if  he  had  admired  the  strength  of 
his  adversary  when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now  no  lesii 
^  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his 
nervous  and  well-compacted  figure.     The  knight,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  as,  io  exchange  of  courtesy,  he  assisted  the 
Saracen  to  disrobe  himself  of  his  upper  garments,  that 
he  might  sleep  with  more  convenience,  was,  on  his  side, 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  slender  proportions,  and 
slimness  of  figure,  could  be  reconciled  with  the  vigour 
he  had  displayed  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addressed  himself  to  his 
place  of  rest.  The  Moslem  turned  towards  his  kebla, 
the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each  follower  of  the 
prophet  was  to  be  addressed,*  and  murmured  his  hea- 
then orisons,  while  the  Christian,  withdrawing  from  the 
contamination  of  the  infidel's  neighbourhood,  placed  his 
huge  cross-handled  sword  upright,  and  kneeling  before 
it  as  the  sign  of  salvation,  told  his  rosary  with  a  devo- 
tion, whicii  was  enlianced  by  the  recollection  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  dangers 
from  which  he  had  been  rescued  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Both,  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and  travel,  were  soon  fast 
asleep,  each  on  his  separate  pallet. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Kenneth,  the  Scot,  was  uncertain  how  long  his  senses 
had  been  lost  in  profound  repose,  when  he  was  roused 
to  recollection  by  a  sense  of  oppression  on  his  chest, 
which  at  first  suggested  a  flitting  dream  of  struggling 
with  a  powerful  opponent,  and  at  length  recalled  him 
fully  to  his  senses.  He  was  about  to  demand  who  was 
there,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  the 
anchorite,  wild  and  savage-looking  as  we  have  described 
him,  standbg  by  his  bed-side,  and  pressing  his  right 
hand  upon  his  breast,  while  he  held  a  small  silver  lamp 
in  the  other. 
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""**  Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate  knight 
looked  up  in  surprise ;  "  I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which 
yonder  infidel  must  not  hear." 

These  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language,  and 
not  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  or  compound  of  Eastern  and 
European  dialects,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  amongst 
them. 

"  Arise,"  he  continued,  "put  on  thy  mantle-^speak 
not,  but  tread  lightly  and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 

"  It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whisper ; 
"  we  are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail  much,  and 
fleshly  weapons  are  but  as  the  reed  and  the  decayed 
gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bed-side  as 
before,  and,  armed  only  \\ith  his  dagger,  from  which  in 
this  perilous  country  he  never  parted,  prepared  to  attend 
his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was  foK 
lowed  by  the  knight,  still  under  some  uncertainty  whether 
the  dark  form  which  glided  on  before  to  show  him  the 
path,  was  not,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  disturbed  dream. 
They  passed,  like  shadows,  into  the  oiiter  apartment,  with- 
out disturbing  the  •pa}Tiira  Emir,  who  lay  still  buried  in 
repose.  Before  the  cross  and  altar,-in  the  outward  room, 
a  lamp  was  still  burning,  a  missal^  was  displayed,  and  on 
the  floor  lay  a  discipline,  or  penitential  scourge  of  small 
cord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of  which  were  recently  stained 
with  blood,  a  token,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of 
the  recluse.  Here  Theodoric  kneeled  down,  and  point- 
ed to  the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the 
sharp  flints,  which  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  posture  of  reverential  devotion  as  uneasy  as 
^ssible  ;  b^  r^^d  many  prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three  of  the 
penitential  psalms.  These  last  he  intermixed  with  sighs 
and  tears,  and  convulsive  throbs,  which  bore  witness  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  divine  poetry  which  he  recited.  The 
Scottish  knight  assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at  these 
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*  acts  of  devotion,  his  opinions  of  his  host  beginning,  in 
the  meantime,  to  be  so  much  changed,  that  he  doubted 
whether,  from  the  severity  of  his  penance,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  prayers,  he  ought  not  to  regard  him  as  a  saint ; 
and  when  thev  arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with 
reverence  belore  him,  as  a  pupil  before  an  honoured 
master.  The  hermit  was  on  his  side  silent  and  abstract- 
ed, for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

'*  Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  farther  comer  of  the  cell ;  <'  there  thou  wilt  find 
a  veil — bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed  ;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut  out 
of  the  waU,  and  secured  with  a  door  of  wicker,  he  found 
the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he  brought  it  to  the  light, 
he  discovered  that  is  was  torn,  and  soiled  in  some  places 
with  some  dark  substance.  The  anchorite  looked  at  it 
with  a  deep  but  smothered  emotion,  and  ere  he  could 
speak  to  the  Scottish  knight,  was  compeUed  to  vent  his 
feelings  in  a  convulsive  groan. 

"  Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest  treas- 
ure that  the  earth  possesses,"  he  at  length  said  ;  "  woe 
is  me,  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted  towards  it ! 
Alas  !  I  am  but  the  vile  and  despised  sign,  which  pomts 
out  to  the  wearied  traveller  a  harbour  of  rest  and  secu- 
rit)',  but  must  itself  remain  forever  without  doors.  In 
vain  have  I  fled  to  the  very  depths  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
very  bosom  of  the  thirsty  desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  found 
me— even  he  whom  I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to 
my  fortresses." 

He  piaused  again  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the 
Scotdsh  knight,  said,  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  '*  You 
bring  me  a  greeting  from  Richard  of  England  .'*" 

"  I  come  fipom  the  council  of  Christian  princes,"  said 
the  knight ;  '<  but  the  King  of  England  being  indispos- 
ed, 1  am  not  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  commands." 

"  Tour  token  .^"  demanded  the  recluse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated — former  suspicions,  and  the 
marks  of  insanity  which  the  hermit  had  formerly  exhib- 
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ited,  rushed  suddenly  on  bis  thoughts  ;  but  bow  suspect  a 
man  whose  manners  were  so  saintly  ? — "  My  pass-word," 
be  said  at  length,  "  is  this — Kings  begged  of  a  beggar." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  the  hermit,  while  he  paused  ;  "  I 
know  you  well ;  but  the  sentinel  upon  his  post,  and  mine 
is  an  important  one,  challenges  friend  as  well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading  tlie 
way  into  the  room  which  they  had  left.  The  Saracen 
lay  on  his  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The  hermit  paused 
by  his  side,  and  looked  down  on  him. 

"  He  sleeps,"  he  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  must  not  be 
awakened." 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  idea  of 
profound  repose.  One  arm,  flung  across  his  body,  as 
he  lay  with  his  face  half  turned  to  the  wall,  concealed, 
with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater  part  of  his 
face ;  but  the  high  forehead  was  yet  visible.  Its  nerves, 
which  during  his  waking  hours  were  so  uncommonly 
active,  were  now  motionless  as  if  the  face  had  been  com- 
posed of  dark  marble,  and  his  long  silken  eye-lashes 
closed  over  his  piercing  and  hawk-like  eyes.  The  open 
and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep,  regular,  and  soft  breath- 
ings gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  profound  repose.  The 
slumberer  formed  a  singular  group  along  with  the  tall 
forms  of  the  hermit  in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat-skins, 
bearing  the  lamp,  and  the  knight  in  his  close  leathern 
coat;  the  former  with  an  austere  expression  of  ascetic 
gloom,  the  latter  with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impress- 
ed on  his  manly  features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  tl\e  hermit,  in  the  same  low 
tone  as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  though' he  had 
changed  the  meaning  from  that  which  is  literal  to  a  met- 
aphorical sense — "  He  sleeps  in  darkness,  but  there  shall 
be  for  him  a  day-spring. — O,  Ilderim,  thy  waking 
thoughts  are  yet  as  vain  and  wild  as  those  which  are 
wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy  sleeping  brain  ; 
but  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard«  and  the  dream  shall  be 
dijsolved." 
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So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  folk>w  bim^ 
the  hermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and  passing  behind 
it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  without  noise,  show- 
ed a  small  iron  door  wrought  in  the  side  of  the  cavern, 
so  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  unless  opon  the  roost 
severe  scrutiny.  The  hermit,  ere  he  ventured  faUy  to 
open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the  hinges,  which  the 
lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
was  discovered,  when  the  iron  door  was  at  length  cooh 
pletely  opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit  in  a 
melancholy  tone  ;  *'  and  blmd  mine  eyes ;  for  I  may  not 
look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  presently  to  behold, 
without  sin  and  presumption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  recluse's 
head  b  the  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to  ascend  the  stair- 
case as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  the  way  lo  require 
the  use  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time  lie  held  the  lamp 
to  the  Scot,  who  followed  him  for  many  steps  up  the 
narrow  ascent.  At  length  they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of 
irregular  form,  in  one  nook  of  which  the  staircase  ter- 
minated, while  in  another  comer  a  corresponding  stair 
was  seen  to  continue  the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was 
a  Gothic  door,  very  rudely  ornamented  with  the  usual 
attributes  of  clustered  columns  and  carving,  and  defend- 
ed by  a  wicket,  strongly  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded 
with  large  nails.  To  this  last  point  the  hermit  durected 
his  steps,  which  seemed  to  falter  as  he  approached  it. 

^*  Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  his  attendant ;  **  tba 
ground  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.  Baniflli  from 
thy  innermost  heart  each  profane  and  carnal  thought, 
for  to  harbour  such  while  in  this  place,  were  a  dead^ 
impiety." 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  command- 
ed, and  the  hermit  stood  in  the  mean  while  as  if  com- 
muning with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and  when  h# 
again  moved,  commanded  the  knight  to  knock  at  the 
wicket  three  times.  He  did  so«  the  door  opened  spon- 
taneously, at  least  Sir  Kenneth  beheld  no  one,  and  bit 
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■enses  were  tit  once  assailed  hf  a  stream  of  the  purest 
light)  and  by  a  strong  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the 
richest  perfumes.  He  stepped  two  or  three  paces  back, 
and  it  was  the  space  of  a  minute  ere  he  recovered  the 
dazzling  and  overpowering  effects  of  the  sudden  change 
from  darkness  to  light. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  whfch  this  brilliant 
lustre  was  displayed,  he  perceived  that  the  light  pro- 
ceeded from  a  combination  of  silver  lamps,  fed  with 
Surest  oil,  and  sending  forth  the  richest  odours,  hang- 
ig  by  silver  chains  from  the  roof  of  a  small  Grothic 
ohapel,  hewn,  like  most  part  of  the  hermit's  singular 
mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and  solid  rock.  But,  where- 
as, in  every  other  place  which  Sir  Kenneth  had  seen, 
the  labour  employed  upon  the  rock  liad  been  of  the 
simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it  had  in  this  chapel 
employed  the  invention  and  the  chisels  of  the  most  able 
architects.  The  groined  roofs  rose  from  six  columns, 
on  each  side,  carved  with  the  rarest  skill ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crossings  of  the  concave  arches  were 
bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  ornaments, 
were  all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  architecture,  and  of 
the  age.  Corresponding  to  the  line  of  pillars,  there  were 
on  each  side  six  richly  wrought  niches,  each  of  which 
contained  the  image  of  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood  the 
altar,  behind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian  silk, 
embroidered  deeply  wfth  gold,  covered  a  recess,  con- 
taining, unquestionably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no  ^di- 
nary  sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom  this  singular  place  of 
worship  had  been  erected.  Under  the  persuasion  that 
this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  advanced  to  the  shrine, 
and  kneeling  down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotions  with 
fervency,  during  which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by 
the  curtain  being  suddenly  raised,  or  rather  pulled  aside, 
how  or  by  whom  he  saw  not ;  but  in  the  niche  which 
was  thus  disck>sed,  he  beheld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and 
.ebony,  with  a  double  folding  door,  the  whole  formed 
iiilo  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  church. 
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As  be  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine,  the 
two  folding  doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a  large 
piece  gf  wood,  on  which  were  blazoned  the  words  Vsra 
Crux,  at  the  same  time  a  choir  of  female  voices  sung 
Gloria  Patri.  The  instant  the  strain  had  ceased,  the 
shrine  was  closed,  and  the  curtain  again  drawn,  and  the 
knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar  might  now  continue  bis  de* 
votions  undisturbed,  in  honour  of  the  holy  relic  which  had 
be^n  just  disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  under  the 
profound  impression  of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  hia 
own  eyes,  an  awful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religion^ 
and  it  was  some  time  ere,  concluding  his  orisons,  be 
arose,  and  ventured  to  look  around  him  for  the  bermiti 
who  had  guided  him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot« 
He  beheld  him,  his  head  still  n^ufBed  in  the  veil  ^bich 
be  had  himself  wrapped  around  it,  couching,  like  a  rated 
bound,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  chapel ;  but,  apparent- 
ly, without  venturing  to  cross  it:  the  boUest  reverence,  the 
most  penitential  remorse,  was  expressed  by  bis  posture, 
which  seemed  that  of  a  man  borne  down  and  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  the  burden  of  his  inward  feelings.  It 
seemed  to  the  Scot,  that  only  the  sense  of  the  deepest 
penitence,  remorse  and  humiliation,  could  have  thus  pros*- 
trated  a  frame  so  strong,  and  a  spirit  so  fiery. 

He  approached  him  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  recluse 
anticipated  his  purpose,  murmuring  in  stifled  tones,  from 
beneath  the  fold  in  which  his  head  was  muffled,  and 
which  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  cere- 
ments of  a  corpse—^'  Abide,  abide— happy  thou  that 
may'st — ^the  vision  is  not  yet  ended." — rSo  saying  be 
reared  himself  from  the  ground,  drew  back  from  the 
threshold  on  which  be  had  hitherto  lain  prostrate,  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which,  secured  by  a 
spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which  resounded  through 
the  place  appeared  so  much  like  a  part  of  the  living 
rock  from  which  the  cavern  was  hewn,  that  Kenneth 
could  hardly  discern  where  the  aperture  had  been.  He 
was  now  aione  in-  the  lighted  chapel,  vfbich  contained 
the  relic  to  which  he  had  lately  rendered  his  homage. 
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without  other  arms  than  his  dagger,  or  other  compan- 
ion than  hh  pious  thoughts  and  dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved  to 
abide  the  course  of  events,  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the  sol- 
itary chapel,  till  about  the  time  of  the  earliest  cock-crow- 
ing. At  this  dead  season,  when  night  and  morning  met 
together,  he  heard,  but  from  what  quarter  he  could  not 
discover,  the  sound  of  such  a  small  silver  bell  as  is  rung 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  the  ceremony,  or  sacri- 
fice, as  it  has  been  caUed,  of  the  mass.  The  hour  and 
the  place  rendered  the  sound  fearfully  solemn,  and,  bold 
as  he  was,  the  knight  withdrew  himself  into  the  farther 
nook  of  the  chapel,  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  altar,  in 
order  to  observe,  without  interruption,  the  consequences 
of  this  unexpected  signal. 

He  did  not  wait  k>ng  ere  the  silken  curtain  was  again 
withdrawn,  and  the  relic  again  presented  to  his  view.  As 
be  sunk  reverentially  on  his  knee,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  lauds,  or  earliest  o6Sce  of  the  Catliolic  church,  sung 
by- female  voices,  which  united  together  in  the  perform- 
ance as  they  had  done  in  the  former  service.  The  knight 
was  soon  aware  that  the  voices  were  no  longer  stationary 
io  the  distance,  but  approached  the  chapel  and  became 
louder,  when  a  door,  imperceptible,  when  .closed,  like 
that  by  which  he  had  himself  entered,  opened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vault,  and  gave  the  tones  of  the  choir  more 
room  to  swell  along  the  ribbed  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with  breath- 
less anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kneel  in  ^e  attitude  of 
devotion  which  the  place  and  scene  required,  expected 
the  consequence  of  these  preparations.  A  procession 
appeared  about  to  issue  from  the  door.  First,  four  beau- 
tiful boys,  whose  drms,  neck,  and  legs,  were  bare,  show- 
ing the  bronze  complexion  of  the  East,  and  contrasting 
with  the  snow-white  tunics  which  they  wore,  entered  the 
chapel  by  two  and  two.  The  first  pair  bore  censers, 
which  they  swung  from  side  to  side,  adding  double  frag- 
rance to  die  odours  with  which  the  chapel  already  was 
impregnated.    The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 
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After  these  followed,  in  diie  and  majestic  order,  the 
females  who  composed  the  choir ;  six,  who,  from  their 
black  scapularies,  and  black  veils  over  their  white  gar- 
ments, appeared  to  be  professed  nuns  of  the  ord^r  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  and  as  many  whose  veils,  being  white, 
argued  them  to  be  novices,  or  occasional  inhabitants  in 
the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  yet  bound  to  it  by  vows. 
The  former  held  in  their  bands  large  rosaries,  while  the 
younger  and  Ughter  figures  who  followed,  carried  each  a 
chaplet  of  red  and  white  roses.  They  moved  in  proces- 
sion around  the  chapel,  without  appearing  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  Kenneth,  although  passing  so  near  him 
that  their  robes  almost  touched  him ;  while  they  continued 
to  sing,  the  knight  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those 
cloisters  where  the  noble  Christian  maidens  had  formerly 
openly  devoted  themselves  to  the  services  of  the  church. 
Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the  Mahome* 
tans  had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many,  purchasing 
cmmivance  by  presents,  or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency 
or  conteinpt  of  the  victors,  still  continued  to  observe  in 
private  the  ritual  to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated 
them.  Yet,  though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case, 
the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  hour,  the  surprise  at  tlie 
sudden  appearance  of  these  votresscs,  and  the  visionary 
manner  in  which  they  moved  past  him,  had  such  influ- 
ence on  his  imagination,  that  he  could  scarce  conceive 
that  the  fahr  procession  which  he  beheld  was  formed  of 
creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  they  resemble  a 
choir  of  supernatural  beings,  rendering  homage  to  the 
universal  object  of  adoration. 

Such  was  the  knight's  first  idea,  as  the  procession  pas- 
sed him,  scarce  moving,  save  just  sufficiently  to  continue 
their  progress ;  so  that,  seen  by  the  shadowy  and  re- 
ligbus  light,  which  the  lamps  shed  through  the  clouds 
of  incense  which  darkened  the  apartment,  they  appeared 
rather  to  glide  than  to  walk. 

But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel,  they 
passed  th&  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the  white- 
ftded  maidens,  as  she  glided  by  him,  detached  from  the 
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cbaplet  which  she  carried,  a  rose-bud,  which  dropped 
from  her  fingers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  ^on  the  foot  of 
Sir  Kenneth.  The  knight  started  as  if  a  dart  bad  sud- 
denly struck  his  person ;  for,  when  the  mind  is  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling  and  expectation,  the  slightest 
incident,  if  qnexpected,  gives  fire  to  the  train  which  im- 
agination has  already  laid.  But  he  suppressed  bis  emo- 
tion, recollecting  how  easily  an  incident  so  indifferent 
might  have  happened,  and  that  it  was  only  the  uniform 
monotony  of  the  movement  of  the  choristers,  which 
made  the  incident  in  the  slightest  degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time,  sur- 
rounded the  chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eyes  of  Kenneth 
followed  exclusively  the  one  among  the  novices  who  bad 
dropped  the  rose-bud.  Her  step,  hei  face,  her  form,  were 
so  completely  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  choristers,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  perceive  the  least  marks  of  individu- 
ality, and  yet  Kenneth's  heart  throbbed  like  a  bird  that ' 
would  burst  from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by  its  sym- 
pathetic suggestions,  that  the  female  who  held  the  right 
file  on  the  second  rank  of  the  novices,  was  dearer  to  him, 
not  ooly  than  all  the  rest  that  were  present,  but  than  the 
whole  sex  besides.  The  romantic  passion  of  love,  as  it 
was  cherished,  and  indeed  enjoined,  by  the  rules  of  chiv- 
alry, associated  well  with  the  no  less  romantic  feelings  of 
devotion ;  and  they  might  be  said  much  more  to  enhance 
than  to  counteract  each  other.  It  was,  tlierefore,  with  a 
glow  of  expectation,  that  had  something  even  of  a  relig- 
ious character,  that  Sir  Kenneth,  bis  sensations  thrilling 
from  his  heart  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some 
second  sign  of  the  presence  of  one,  who,  he  strongly 
fancied,  had  already  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as 
the  space  was  durmg  which  the  procession  again  complet- 
ed a  third  perambulation  of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  Kenneth.  At  length  the  form,  which  he  had  watch- 
ed with  such  devoted  attention,  drew  nigh — ^there  was  no 
difllerence  betwixt  that  shrouded  figure  and  the  others, 
with  whom  it  moved  in  concert  and  in  unison,  until,  just 
as  she  passed  for  the  third  time  the  kneeling  crusader,  a 
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part  of  a  little  and  well-proportioned  hand,  so  beautifuUj 
formed  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  propor- 
tions of  the  form  to  which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the 
folds  of  the  gauze,  like  a  moon-beam  through  the  fleecy 
cloud  of  a  summer  night,  and  again  a  rose-bud  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental — it 
could  not  be  fortuitous  the  resemblance  of  that  half-seen, 
but  beautiful  female  hand,  with  one  which  his  lips  had 
once  touched,  and  while  they  touched  it,  had  internally 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  lovely  owner.  Had  farther  proof 
been  wanting,  there  was  the  glimmer  of  that  matchless 
ruby  ring  on  that  snow-white  finger,  whose  invaluable 
worth  Kenneth  would  yet  have  prized  less  than  the  slight- 
est sign  which  that  finger  could  have  made^ — and,  veiled 
too  as  she  was,  he  might  see,  by  chance,  or  by  favour,  a 
stray  curl  of  the  dark  tresses,  each  hair  of  which  was 
dearer  to  him  an  hundred  times  than  a  chain  of  massive 
gold.  It  was  the  lady  of  his  love  !  But  that  she  should 
,  be  here— -in  the  savage  and  sequestered  desert— among 
vestals,  who  rendered  themselves  habitants  of  wilds  and 
of  caverns,  that  they  might  perform  in  secret  those  Chris- 
tian rites  which  they  dared  not  assist  in  openly — ^that  this 
should  be  so— -in  truth  and  in  reality — seemed  too  incred- 
ible—it must  be  a  dream — a  delusive  trance  of  the  im- 
agination. While  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind 
of  Kenneth,  the  same  passage,  by  which  the  procession 
had  entered  the  chapel,  received  them  on  their  return. 
The  young  sacristans,  the  sable  nuns,  vanished  succes- 
sively through  the  open  door — at  length  she  from  whom 
he  had  received  this  double  intimation,  passed  also-^ 
yet,  in  passing,  turned  herliead,  lightly  indeed,  but  per- 
ceptibly, towards  the  place  where  he  remained  fixed  as 
an  image.  He  marked  the  last  wave  of  her  veil — ^it  was 
gone — and  a  darkness  sunk  upon  his  soul,  scarce  less 
palpable  than  that  which  almost  immediately  enveloped 
his  external  sense  ;  for  the  last  chorister  had  no  sooner 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  than  it  shut  with  a  kiud 
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sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the  choir 
were  silent,  the  lights  of  the  chapel  were  at  once  extin- 
guished, and  Sir  Kennetli  remained  solitary,  and  in  total 
darkness.  But  to  Kenneth,  3olitude,  and  darkness,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  mysterious  situation,  was  as  noth- 
ing— he  tliought  not  of  them— cared  not  for  them— cared 
for  nought  in  the  world  save  the  flitting  vision  which  had 
just  glided  past  him,  and  the  tokens  of  her  favour  which 
she  had  bestowed.  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the  buds 
which  she  had  dropped — to  press  them  to  his. lips — to 
liis  bosom — ^now  alternately,  now  together — to  rivet  his 
lips  to  the  cold  stones  on  which,  as  near  as  he  could 
judge,  she  had  so  lately  stept — to  play  all  the  extrava- 
gances which  strong  affection  suggests  and  vindicates  to 
those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it,  were  but  tlie  tokens 
of  passionate  love,  common  to  all  ages.  But  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  tlie  times  of  -chivalry,  that  in  his  wildest  rapture 
the  knight  imagined  of  no  attempt  to  follow  or  to  trace 
the  object  of  such  romantic  attachment ;  that  he  thought 
of  her  as  of  a  deity,  who,  having  deigned  to  show  herself 
for  an  instant  to  her  devoted  worshipper,  had  agam  re- 
turned to  tlie  darkness  of  her  sanctuary— or  as  an  influ- 
ential planet,  wliich,  having  darted  in  -some  auspicious 
minute  one  favourable  ray,  wrapped  itself  again  in  its 
veil  of  mist.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his  love  were 
to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move  with- 
out watch  or  control,  rejoice  him  by  her  appearance,  or 
depress  him  by  her  absence,  animate  him  by  her  kind- 
ness, or  drive  him  to  despair  by  her  cruelty — all  at  her 
own  free  will,  and  without  other  importunity  or  remon- 
strance than  that  expressed  by  the  most  devoted  services 
of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  champion,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  commands,  and,  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  own  achievements,  to  exalt  her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  love  which 
was  its  ruling  principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's  attachment 
was  rendered  romantic  by  other  and  still  more  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  had  never  even  heard  the  sound  of 
his  lady's  voice,  though  he  had  often  beheld  her  beauty 
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With  rapture.  She  moyed  in  a  circle,  which  his  rank 
of  knighthood  permitted  him  indeed  to  approach,  but 
not  to  mingle  with ;  and  highly  as  he  stood  distinguished 
for  warlike  skill  and  enterprize,  still  the  poor  Scottish 
soldier  was  compelled  to  worship  his  divinity  at  a  dis- 
tance, almost  as  great  as  divides  the  Persian  from  the 
sun  which  he  adores.  But  when  wasthe  pride  of  woman 
too  lofty  to  overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  lover^ 
however  inferior  in  degree  ?  Her  eye  had  been  on  him 
in  the  tournament,  her.ear  had  heard  his  praises,  in  the 
re|>ort  of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought ;  and  while 
count,  duke,  and  lord,  contended  for  her  grace,  it  flow- 
ed unwillingly  perhaps  at  6rst,  or  even  unconsciously, 
towards  the  poor  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  to  sup- 
port his  rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword.  When  she 
looked,  and  when  she  listened,  the  lady  saw  and  heard 
enough  to  encourage  her  in  a  partiality,  which  had  at 
first  crept  on  her  unawares.  If  a  knight's  personal 
beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most  prudish  dames  of  the 
military  court  of  England  would  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth ;  and  it  oftentimes  hap- 
pened, that  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  lar- 
gesses which  princes  and  peers  bestowed  on  tlie  minstrels, 
an  impartial  spirit  of  independence  would  seize  the  poet, 
and  the  harp  was  swept  to  the  heroism  of  one,  who  had 
neither  palfries  nor  garments  to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his 
applause.  ^ 

The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of  her 
lover  became  gradually  more  and  more  dear  to  the  high- 
born Edith,  relieving  the  flattery  with  which  her  ear  was 
weary,  and  presenting  to  her  a  subject  of  secret  contem- 
plation, more  wortliy,  as  he  seemed  by  general  report, 
than  those  who  surpassed  him  in  rank  and  in  the  gift» 
of  fortune.  As  her  attention  became  constantly,  though 
cautiously,  fixed  on  Sir  Kenneth,  she  grew  more  and 
more  convinced  of  his  personal  devotion  to  herself,  and 
more  and  more  certain  in  her  mind,  that  in  Kenneth  of 
Scotland  she  beheld  the  fated  knight  doomed  to  sban* 
with  her  through  weal  and  woe — and  the  prospect  look- 
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ed  gloomy  and  dangerous — the  passionate  attachmentto 
which  the  poets  of  the  age  ascribed  such  universal  do- 
minion, and  which  its  manners  and  morals  placed  nearly 
on  the  same  rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers.  When 
Edith  became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own  sentiments, 
chivalrous  as  were  her  sentiments,  becoming  a  maiden 
not  distant  from  the  throne  of  England — gratified  as  her 
pride  must  have  been  with  the  mute  though  unceasing 
homage  rendered  to  her  by  the  knight  whom  she  had 
distinguished,  there  were  moments  when  the  feelings 
of  the  woman,  loving  and  beloved,  murmured  against 
the  restraints  of  state  and  form  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and  when  she  almost  blamed  the  timidity  of 
her  lover,  who  seemed  resolved  not  tq  infringe  them. 
The  etiquette,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  of  birth  and  rank, 
had  drawn  around  her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which 
Sir  Kenneth  might  indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within 
which  he  cculd  no  more  pass,  than  an  evoked  spirit  caii 
trangress  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a 
powerful  enchanter.  The  thought  involuntarily  pressed 
on  her,  that  she  herself  must  venture,  were  it  but  the 
point  of  her  fairy  foot,  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary, 
if  she  ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover,  so  reserved  and  bash- 
ful, an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour,  as  but  to  salute 
her  shoe-tie.  There  was  an  example,  the  noted  prece- 
dent of  the  "  King's  daughter  of  Hungary,"  who  thus 
generously  encouraged  the  ^  squire  of  low  degree  5"  and 
Edith,  though  of  kingly  blood,  was  no  king's  daughter, 
any  more  than  her  lover  was  of  low  degree — fortune  had 
put  no  such  extreme  barrier  ip  obstacle  to*  their  afiec- 
tbns.  Something,  however,  within  the  maiden's  bosom 
— 4hat  modest  pride,  which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  it- 
self— forbade  her,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her 
condition,  to  make  those  advances,  which,  in  every  case, 
delicacy  assigns  to  the  other  sex  ;  above  all,  Sir  Kenneth 
was  a  knight  so  gentle  and  honourable,  so  highly  accom- 
plished, as  her  imagination  at  least  suggested,  together 
with  the  strictest  feelings  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to 
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ber,  that  however.constrained  her  attitude  might  be  while 
receiving  his  adorations,  like  the  image  of  some  deity, 
who  is  neither  supposed  to  feel  nor  to  reply  to  the  hom- 
age of  its  votaries,  still  the  idol  feared  that  ta  ^cp  pr^ 
maturely  from  her  pedestal  would  be  to  degrade  herself 
in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  worshipper. 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even  dis- 
cover signs  of  approbation  in  the  rigid  and  immovable 
features  of  a  marble  image,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
something,  which  could  be  as  favourably  interpreted, 
glanced  from  the  bright  eye  of  the  lovely  Edith,  whose 
beauty,  indeed,  consisted  ratlier  more  in  that  very  power 
of  expression,  than  on  absolute  regularity  of  contour, 
or  brilliancy  of  complexion.  Some  slight  marks  of  dis- 
tinction had  escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding  her  oi;\7) 
jealous  vigilance,  else  how  could  Sir  Kenneth  have  so 
readily,  and  so  undoubtingly  recognized  the  lovely  hand, 
of  which  scarce  two  fingers  were  visible  from  under  the 
veil,  or  how  could  he  have  rested  so  thoroughly  assured 
that  two  flowers,  successively  dropt  on  the  spot,  were  in- 
tended as  a  recognition  on  tiie  part  bf  his  lady-love  ? 
By  what  train  of  observation — by  what  secret  signs,  looks, 
or  gestures — by  what  instinctive  free-masonry  of  love,  this 
degree  of  intelligence  came  to  subsist  between  Edith  and 
her  lover,  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace  ;  for  we  are  old, 
and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affection,  quickly  discovered 
by  younger  eyes,  defy  the  power  of  ours.  Enough, 
that  such  afl^tion  did  subsist  between  parties  who  had 
never  even  spoken  to  one  another,  though,  on  the  side 
of  Edith,  it  was  checked  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  must  necessarily  attend  the 
further  progress  of  their  attachment,  and  upon  that  of 
the  kh%fat  fay  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears,  lest  he  had 
over-estimated  the  slight  tokens  of  the  lady's  notice^ 
varied  as  they  necessarily  were,  by  long  intervals  of  ap- 
parent coldness,  during  which,  either  the  fear  of  excis- 
ing the  observation  of  others,  and  thus  drawing  danger 
jpon  her  lover,  or  that  of  sinking  in  his  esteem  by  seem** 
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ing  too  willing  to  be  won,  made  her  behare  with  bdif- 
ference,  and  as  if  unobservant  of  his  presence. 

This  ~  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story 
renders  necessary,  may  serve  to  explain  the  state  of  in- 
telligence, if  it  deserves  so  strong  a  name,  betwixt  the 
lovers,  when  Edith's  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
chapel  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of 
her  knight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Their  DecromsoUc  forms  io  vaiiii 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain ; 
We  bid  these  spectre  shapes  avaont, 
Asfataroth  and  Termagaunt 

Witrion, 

The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness, 
continued  to  brood  for  more  than  an  hour  over  the 
chapel  m  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  still 
kneeling,  alternately  expressing  thanks  to  Heaven,  and 
gratitude  to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own  safety,  his  own  destiny, 
for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious,  had  not 
now  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections. 
He  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady  Edith,  he  had 
received  tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in  a  place  hallow- 
ed by  relics  of  the  most  awful  sanctity.  A  ChristiaB 
soldier,  a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  nothing,  think  Ok 
nothmg,  but  his  daty  to  Heaven,  and  his  devoir  to  his 
lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have  no- 
ticed, a  shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a  falconer  calls 
bis  hawk,  was  heard  to  ring  sharply  through  the  vault- 
ed chapel.  It  was  a  sound  ill  suited  to  the  place,  and 
reminded  Sir  Kenneth  how  necessary  it  was  he  should 
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be  upon  his  guard.  He  started  from  his  knee,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  poniard.  A  creaking  sound,  as  of  a 
screw  or  pulleys,  succeeded,  and  a  light  streaming  up- 
wards, as  from  an  opening  in  the  floor,  showed  that  a 
trap-door  had  been  raised  or  depressed.  In  less  than 
a  minute,  a  long  skinny  arm,  partly  naked,  partly*  cloth- 
ed in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite,  arose  out  of  the  aperture, 
holding  a  lamp  as  high  as  it  could  stretch  upwards,  and 
the  figiure  to  which  the  arm  belonged,  ascended  step  by 
step  to  the  level  of  the  chapel  floor.  The  form  and  face  of 
the  bemg  who  thus  presented  himself,  were  those  of  a 
frightful  dwarf,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fantasticaUy 
adorned  with  three  '  peacock-feathers,  a  dress  of  red 
samite,  the  richness  of  which  rendered  his  ugliness  more 
conspicuous,  distinguished  by  gold  bracelets  and  arm- 
lets, and  a  white  silk  sash,  in  which  he  wore  a  gold-hilted 
dagger.'  This  singular  figure  had  in  hb  left  hand  a  kind 
of  broom.  So  soon  as  be  had  stepped  from  the  aper- 
ture through  which  he  arose,  he  stood  still,  and,  as  if  to 
show  himself  more  distinctly,  moved  the  lamp  whk^h 
he  held  slowly  over  his  face  and  person,  successively 
illuminating  his  wild  and  fantastic  features,  and  his  mis- 
shapen, but  nervous  limbs.  Though  disproportioned 
in  person,  the  dwarf  was  not  so  distorted  as  to  argtie  any 
want  of  strength  oir  activity.  While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed 
on  this  disagreeable  object,  the  popular  creed  occurred 
to  his  remembrance,  concerning  the  gnomes,  or  earthy 
spirits,  which  make  their  abode  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth ;  and  so  much  did  this  figure  correspond  with  ideas 
be  had  formed  of  their  appearance,  that  he  looked  on 
't  with  di^st,  mingled  not  indeed  with  fear,  but  that 
'  6ort  of  awe  which  £e  presence  of  a  supernaUiral  crea- 
ture mi^  mfuse  into  the  most  steady  bosom. 

The  dwarf  again  nrfiistled,  and  summoned  firom  be- 
neath a  companion.  This  second  figure  ascended  id  the 
same  manner  as  the  first ;  but  it  was  a  female  arm,  in 
this  second  instance,  which  upheld  the  lamp  from  the 
subterranean  vault  out  of  which  these  presentments 
arosei  and  it  was  a  female  form,  much  resembling  the 
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first  in  shape  and  proportions,  which  slowly  emerged 
from  the  floor.  Her  dress  was  also  of  red  samite,  fan- 
tastically cut  and  flounced,  as  if  she  had  been  dressed  for 
some  exhibition  of  mimes  or  Jugglers  ;  and  with  the  same 
minuteness  which  her  predecessor  had  exhibited,  she 
passed  the  lamp  over  her  face  and  person,  which  seemed 
to  rival  the  male's  in  ugliness.  But  with  all  this  most 
unfavourable  exterior,  there  was  one  trait  in  the  features 
of  both,  which  argued  alertness  and  intelligence  in  the 
most  uncommon  degree.  This  arose  from  the  brilliancy 
of  their  eyes,  which,  deep-set  beneath  Mack  and  shaggy 
brows,  gleamed  with  a  lustre,  which,  like  that  in  the  eye 
of  the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some  amends  tor  the  ex- 
treme ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spell-bound,  while  this  un- 
lovely pair,  moving  round  the  chapel  close  to  each  other, 
appeared  to  perform  the  duty  of  sweeping  it,  like  menials ; 
but  as  they  used  only  one  hand,  the  floor  was  not  much 
benefited  by  the  exercise,  which  they  plied  with  such 
oddity  of  gestures  and  manner^  as  befitted  their  bizarre 
and  fantastic  appearance.  When  they  approached  near 
to  the  knight,  in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  they 
ceased  to  use  their  brooms,  and  placing  themselves  side 
r  by  side,  directly  opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they  again 
slowly  shifted  the  lights  which  they  held,  so  as  to  allow 
him  distinctly  to  survey  features  which  were  not  render- 
ed more  agreeable  by  bebg  brought  nearer,  and  to 
observe  the  extreme  quickness  and  keenness  with  which 
their  black  and  glittering  eyes  flashed  back  the  light  of 
the  lamps.  They  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed .  him, 
turned  their  faces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  k)ud  yelK 
ing  laugh,  which  resounded  in  his  ears.  The  sound  wais 
so  ghastly,  that  Sh'  Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and 
hastily  demanded  in  the  name  of  God  who  ^ey  were 
who  profaned  that  holy  place  with  such  antic  gestures 
and  elritch  exclamations. 
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**  1  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,"  said  the  abortion- 
seeming  male,  in  a  voice  corresponding  to  his  figure,  and 
resembling  the  voice  of  the  night-crow  more  than  any 
sound  which  is  heard  by  day-light. 

"  And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,"  replied 
the  female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller,  were  yet  wild- 
er than  those  of  her  companion. 

"  Wherefore  are  you  here  ?"  again  demanded  the 
knight,  scarcely  yet  assured  that  it  was  human  beings 
which  he  saw  before  him. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  assumed 
gravity  and  dignity,  "  the  twelfth  Imaum — I  am  Ma- 
hommed  Mohadi,  the  guide  and  tlie  conductor  of  the 
faithful.  An  hundred  horses  stand  ready  saddled  for 
me  and  my  train  at  the  Holy  City,  and  as  many  at  the 
City  of  Refuge.  I  am  he  who  shall  bear  witness,  and 
this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

**  Thou  liest  I"  answered  tlie  female,  interrupting  her 
companion  in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  own  ;  *'  I  am 
none  of  thy  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such  infidel  trash  as 
the  Mahommed  of  whom  thou  speakest.  May  my  curse 
rest  upon  his  coffin  ! — ^I  tell  thee,  thou  ass  of  Issachar, 
thou  art*  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  whom  the  ^iries 
stole  away  from  the  field  of  Avalon  }  and  I  am  dame 
Guenevra,  famed  for  her  beauty." 

"  But  in  truth,  noble  su:,"  said  the  male,  "  we  are 
distressed  princes  dweUing  under  the  wing  of  King  Guy 
of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven  out  from  his  own  nest 
by  the  foul  infidels — Heaven's  bolts  consume  them  !" 

"  Hush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the 
Knight  had  entered — "  hush,  fools,  and  begone  ;  your 
ministry  is  ended." 

The  dwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command,  than 
gibbering  in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other,  they  blew 
out  their  lights  at  once,  and  left  the  knight  in  utter  dark- 
ness, which,  when  the  pattering  of  theu:  returing  feet  had 
died  away,  was  soon  accompanied  by  its  fittest  compaa- 
lont  total  silence. 
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The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  a  relief.  He  could  not,  from  their  language, 
manners,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  they  belonged  to 
the  degraded  class  of  beings,  whom  deformity  of  person, 
and  weakness  of  intellect,  recommended  to  the  painful 
situation  of  appendages  to  great  families,  where  their 
personal  appearance  and  imbecility  ^ere  food  for  merri- 
ment to  the  household.  Superior  in  no  respect  to  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  his  tiitie,  the  Scottish  knight  might, 
at  another  period,  have  been  much  amus6d  by  the  mum- 
mery of  these  poor  effigies  of  humanity ;  but  now  tlieir 
appearance,  gesticulations,  and  language,  broke  the  train 
of  deep  and  solemn  feeling  with  which  he  was  impress- 
ed, and  he  rejoiced  in  the  disappearance  of  the  unhappy 
objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at 
which  they  had  entered  opened  slowly,  and,  remaining 
ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from  a  lantern  plac- 
ed upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful  and  wavering 
gleam  showed  a  dark  form  reclined  beside  the  entrance, 
but  without  its  precincts,  which,  on  approaching  it 
more  nearly,  he  recognized  to  be  the  hermit,  couching 
in  the  same  humble  posture  in  which  he  had  at  first  laid 
himself  down,  and  which  doubtless  he  had  retained 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  guest's  continuing  in  the 
chapel. 

"  All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  the  knight 
approaching — "  and  the  most  -wretched  of  earthly  sin- 
ners, with  him  who  should  think  himself  most  honoured 
and  most  happy  among  the  rade  of  humanity,  must  retire 
from  this  place.  Take  the  light,  and  guide  me  down  die 
descent,  for  I  may  not  uncover  my  eyes  until  I  am  far 
from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn 
and  yet  ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced 
even  the  eager  workings  of  curiosity.  He  led  the  way, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  through  the  various  secret 
passages  and  stahrs  by  which  they  had  ascended,  until  at 
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length  they  found  themselves  in  the  outward  cell  of  the  ' 
licrmit's  cavern. 

'^  The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dungeon, 
reprieved  from  one  miserable  day  to  another,  until  his 
awful  Judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the  well-deserved 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the  veil 
with  which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  and  looked  at  it 
with  a  suppressed  and  hollow  sigh.  No  sooner  had  he 
restored  it  to  the  crypt  from  which  he  had  caused  the 
Scot  to  bring  it,  than  he  said  hastily  and  sternly  to  his 
companion — "  Begone,  begone — ^to  rest,  to  rest.  TTou 
may  sleep — ^you  can  sleep — ^I  neither  can  nor  may." 

Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  the  knight  retired  into  the  inner  cell  ;  but  cast- 
ing back  his  eye  as  he  left  the  exterior  grotto,  he  beheld 
the  anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste, 
of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  he  could  shut  the  frail 
door  which  separated  the  two  compartments  of  the  cav- 
ern, he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge,  and  the  groans 
of  the  penitent  under  bis  self-inflicted  penance.  A 
cold  shudder  came  over  the  knight  as  he  reflected 
what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin,  what  the  depth  of 
the  remorse,  which,  apparently,  such  severe  penance 
could  neither  cleanse  nor  assuage.  He  told  his  beads 
devoutly,  and  flung  himself  on  his  rude  couch,  after  a 
glance  iit  the  still  sleeping  Moslem,  and,  wearied  by  the 
various  scenes  of  the  day  and  the  night,  soon  slept  as 
sound  as  infancy.  Upon  his  awaking  in  the  morning,  he 
held  certain  conferences  with  the  hermit,  upon  matters 
of  importance,  and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  induced 
him  to  remain  for  two  days  longer  in  the  grotto.  He 
was  regular,  as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  •devotional  exer- 
cises, but  was  not  again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in  which 
he  had  seen  such  wonders. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Now  change  the  scene — and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
For  we  must  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair. 

^  Old  Platf. 

The  scene  roust  change,  as  our  program  has  announc- 
ed, from  the  mountain  wilderness  of  Jordan  to  the  camp 
of  King  Richard  of  England,  then  stationed  betwixt  Jean 
d'Acre  and  Ascalon  ;  ^nd  containing  that  army  with  which 
he  of  the  Lion  Heart  had  promised  himself  a  triumphant 
march  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  which  he  would  probably . 
have  succeeded,  if  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
Christian  prinCes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprize,  and  the 
offence  taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed  haughtiness  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  Richard's  unveiled  contempt  for  his 
brother  sovereigns,  who,  his  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far 
hb  inferiors  in  courage,  hardihood,  and  military  talents. 
Such  discords,  and  particularly  those  betwixt  Richard  and 
Philip  of  France,  created  disputes  and  obstacles  which 
impeded  every  active  measure  proposed  by  the  heroic 
though  impetuous  Richard,  while  the  ranks  of  the  cru- 
saders were  daily  thilmed,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of 
individuals,  but  of  entire  bands,  headed  by  their  respec- 
tive feudal  leaders,  who  withdrew  firbm  a  contest  in  which 
they  had  ceased  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  to 
soldiers  from  the  north,  and  the  more  so  that  the  disso- 
lute license  of  the  crusaders,  forming  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  principles  and  purpose  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
rendered  them  more  easy  victims  to  the  insalubrious  in- 
fluence of  burning  heat  and  chilling  dews.  To  these  dis- 
couraging causes  of  loss  was  to  be  added  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  Saladin,  than  whom  no  greater  name  is  record- 
ed in  Eastern  history,  had  learnt,  to  his  fatal  experience, 
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that  his  light-armed  followers  wei^  little  able  to  meet  ia 
close  encounter  with  the  iron-clad  Franks,  and  bad  been 
taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  apprehend  and  dread  the  ad- 
venturous character  of  his  antagonist  Richard.  Bat  if  his 
armies  were  more  than  once  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
hb  numbers  gave  the  Saracen  the  advantage  in  those  lighter 
skirmishes,  of  which  many  were  inevitable.  As  the  army 
of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enterprises  of  the  Sultan  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  more  ()old,  in  this  species  of  petty 
warfare.  The  cacnp  of  the  crusaders  was  surrounded,  and 
almost  besieged,  by  clouds  of  light  cavalry,  resembling 
swarms  of  wasps,  easily  crushed  when  tliey  are  once 
grasped,  but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude  superior 
strength,  and  stings  to  inflict  harm  and  mischief.  There 
was  perpetual  warfare  of  posts  and  foragers,  in  which 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  corresponding 
object  being  gained ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  and  com- 
munications were  cut  ofii".  The  crusaders  had  to  pur- 
chase the  means  of  sustaining  life,  by  Hfe  itself;  and 
water,  like  that  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  longed  for  by 
King  David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  wiis  then,  as 
before,  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counterbalanced 
by  the  stern  resolution  and  restless  activity  of  King  Rich- 
ard, who,  with  some  of  his  best  knights,  was  ever  on 
horseback,  ready  to  repair  to  any  point  where  danger  oc- 
cured,  and  often,  not  only  bringing  unexpected  succour 
to  the  Christians,  but  discomfiting  the  infidels  when  they 
seemed  most  secure  of  victory.  But  even  the  iron  frame 
of  Coeur  de  Lion  could  not  support,  without  injury,  the 
alternations  of  the  unwholesome  climate,  joined  to  cease- 
less exertions  of  body  and  ipind.  He  became  afflicted 
with  one  of  those  slow  and  wasting  fevers  peculiar  to 
Asia,  and  in  despite  of  his  great  strength,  and  still  great- 
er courage,  grew  first  unfit  to  mount  on  horseback,  and 
then  unable  to  attend  the  councils  of  war,  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  crusaders.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivity  was  ren- 
7    vojUk  II. 
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dered  more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English 
monarch,  by  Uie  resolution  of  the  council  to  engage  in  a 
truce  of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin  ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  he  was  incensed  at  the  delay  which  this  in- 
terposed to  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprize,  he  was, 
on  the  other,  somewhat  consoled  by  knowing  that  others 
were  not  acquiring  laurels,  while  he  remained  inactive 
upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  CcEur  de  Lion  could  least  ex- 
cuse, was  the  general  inactivity  which  prevailed  in  the 
camp  of  the  crusaders,  so  soon  as  his  illness  assumed  a 
serious  aspect ;  and  the  reports  which  he  extracted  from 
his  unwilling  attendants,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the 
hopes  of  the  host  had  abated  in  proportion  to  his  illness, 
and  that  the  interval  of  truce  was  employed,  not  in  re- 
cruiting their  numbers,  reanimating  their  courage,  foster- 
ing their  spirit  of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy 
and  determined  advance  upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  but  in  securing  the  camp 
occupied  by  their  diminished  followers,  with  trenches, 
palisades,  and  other  fortifications,  as  if  preparmg  rather 
to  repel  an  attack  from  a  powerful  enemy  so  soon  as  hos- 
tilities should  recommence,  than  to  assume  the  proud 
character  of  conquerors  and  assailants. 

The  English  king  chafed  under  these  reports,  like  the 
imprisoned  lion  viewing  his  prey  from  the  iron  barriers 
of  his  cage.  Naturally  rash  and  impetuous,  the  irri- 
tability of  his  temper  preyed  on  itself.  He  was  dreaded 
by  his  attendants,  and  even  the  medical  assistants  feared 
to  assume  the  necessary  authority,  which  a  physician,  to 
do  justice  to  his  patient,  must  needs  exercise  over  him. 
One  faithful  baron,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  congenial  na- 
ture of  his  disposition,  was  devoutly  attached  to  the 
king's  person,  dared  alone  to  come  between  the  dragon 
and  his  wrath,  and  quietly,  but  firmly,  maintained  a  con- 
trol which  no  other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous 
invalid,  and  which  Thomas  d^  Multon  only  exercised, 
because  he  esteemed  his  sovereign's  life  and  honour 
more  than  he  did  the  degree  of  favour  which  he  might 
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lose,  or  even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a 
patient  so  intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  per- 
ilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumber- 
land, and,  in  an  age  when  surnames  and  titles  were  not 
distinctly  attached^  as  now,  to  the  individuals  who  bore 
them,  he  was  called  by  the  Normans  the  Lord  de  Vaux, 
and  in  English,  by  the  Saxons,  who  clung  to  their  native 
language,  and  were  proud  of  the  share  of  Saxon  blood 
in  this  renowned  warrior's  veins,  he  was  termed  Thomas, 
or  more  familiarly,  Thom  of  the  Gills,  or  Narrow  Val- 
leys, from  which  his  extensive  domains  derived  their  well- 
known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars, 
whether  waged  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  or  amongst 
the  various  domestic  factions  which  then  tore  the  form- 
er country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  been  distinguished,  as 
well  from  his  military  conduct  as  his  personal  prowess. 
He  was,  in  other  respects,  a  rude  soldier,  blunt  and 
careless  in  his  bearing,  and  taciturn,  nay,  almost  sullen, 
in  his  habits  of  society^  and  seeming,  at  least,  to  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  policy  and  of  courtly  art.  There 
were  men,  however,  who  pretended  to  look  deeply  into 
character,  who  asserted  that  the  Lord  de  Vaux  was  not 
less  shrewd  and  aspiring,  than  he  was  blunt  and  bold, 
and  who  thought  that,  while  be  assimilated  himself  to  the 
King's  own  character  of  blunt  hardihood,  it  was,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  with  an  eye  to  establish  his  favour,  and 
to  gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition.  But  no 
one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  by  ri- 
vaUing  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient,  whose  disease  was 
pronounced  infectious,  and  more  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  the  patient  was  Coeur  de  Lion,  suffer- 
ing under  all  the  furious  impatience  of  a  soldier  widi- 
held  from  battle,  and  a  sovereign  sequestered  from  au- 
thority ;  and  the  common  soldiers,  at  least  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  were  generally  of  opinion  that  De  Vaux  at- 
tended on  the  King  like  comrade  upon  comrade,  in  tha 
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honest  and  disinterested  frankness  of  military  friendship 
contracted  between  the  partakers  of  daily  dangers* 

It  was  6n  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  Richard  lay 
on  his  couch  of  sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in  mind  as 
his  illness  made  it  irksome  to  his  body.  His  brigfit  blue 
eye,  which  at  all  times  shone  with .  uncommon  keenness 
and  splendour,  had  its  vivacity  augmented  by  fever  and 
mental  impatience,  and  glanced  from  among  his  curled 
and  unshorn  locks  of  yellow  hair,  as  fitfully  and  as  viv- 
idly, as  the  last  gleams  of  the  sun  shoot  through  the 
clouds  of  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  which  still,  how- 
ever, are  gilded  by  its  beams.  His  manly  features 
showed  the  progress  of  wasting  illness,  and  his  beard, 
neglected  and  untrimmed,  had  overgrown  both  lips  and 
chin.  Casting  himself  from  side  to  side,  now  clutching 
towards  him  the  coverings,  which  at  the  next  moment 
he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his  tossed  couch  and 
impatient  gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the 
reckless  impatience  of  a  disposition,  whose  natural  sphere 
was  that  of  the  most  active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face,  at- 
titude, and  manner,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the 
suflfering  monarch.  His  stature  approached  the  gigan- 
tic, and  his  hair  in  thickness  might  have  resembled  that 
of  Samson,  though  only  after  the  Israelkish  champion's 
locks  had  passed  under  the  sheers  of  the  Philistines,  for 
those  of  De  Vaux  were  cut  short,  that  they  might  be 
enclosed  under  his  helmet.  The  light  of  his  broad, 
large  hazel  eye,  resembled  that  of  the  autumn  morn,  and 
it  was  only  perturbed  for  a  moment,  when  from  time  to 
time  it  was  attracted  by  Richard's  vehement  marks  o£ 
agitation  and  restlessness.  His  features,  though  massive 
like  his  person,  might  have  been  handsome  before  they 
were  defaced  with  scars ;  his  upper  lip,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Normans,  was  covered  with  thick  mustaches,  which 
grew  so  long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  whh  his  hair, 
and,  like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled 
with  grey.  His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which  most 
readi]^  defies  b6th  toil  and  climate,  for  he  was  thin-flank- 
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ed,  broad-chested,  loDg-armed)  deep-breathed,  and  strong* 
limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  his  buff-coat,  which  dis- 
played the  cross  cut  on  the  shoulder,  for  more  than  three 
nights,  enjoying  but  such  momentary  repose  as  the  war- 
der of  a  sick  monarch's  couch  might  by  snatches  in- 
dulge. This  Baron  rarely  changed  his  posture,  ex- 
cept to  administer  to  Richard  the  medicine  or  refresh- 
ments, which  none  of  his  less  favoured  attendants  could 
ersuade  the  impatient  monarch  to  take  ;  and  there  was 
something  affecting  in  the  kindly,  yet  awkward  manner,  in 
which  he  discharged  offices  so  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  blunt  and  soldierly  habits  and  manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were,  had,  as 
became  the  time,  as  well  as  the  personal  character  of 
Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a  sumptuous  or  royal 
character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  several  of 
them  of  strange  and  newly  invented  construction,  were 
scattered  about  the  tented  apartment,  or  disposed  upon 
the  pillars  which  supported  it.  Skins  of  animals  slain 
in  the  chase  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  extended 
along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and,  upon  a  heap  of  these 
sylvan  spoils,  lay  three  alansj  as  they  were  then  called, 
(wolf-greyhounds  that  is)  of  the  largest  size,  and  as 
white  as  snow.  Their  faces,  marked  with  many  a  scar 
from  clutch  and  fang,  showed  their  share  in  collecting 
the  trophies  upon  which  they  reposed,  and  their  eyes, 
fixed  from  time  to  time  with  an  expressive  stretch  and 
yawn  upon  the  bed  of  Richard,  evinced  how  much  they 
marvelled  at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity  which 
they  were  compelled  to  share.  These  were  but  the  ac- 
companiments of  the  soldier  and  huntsman  ;  but,  on  a 
small  table  close  by  the  bed,  was  placed  a  shield  of 
wrought  steel,  of  triangular  form,  bearing  the  three  lions 
passant,  first  assumed  by  the  chivalrous  monarch,  and 
before  it  the  golden  circlet,  resembUng  much  a  ducal 
coroneti  only  t£at  it  was  higher  in  front  than  behind, 
which,  with  the  purple  velvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that 
lined  it,  formed  then  the  emblem  of  England's   sove- 
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reignty.  Beside  it,  as  if  prompt  for  defending  the  re- 
gal symbol,  lay  a  mighty  curtal-axe,  which  would  have 
wearied  the  arm  of  any  other  than  Coeur  de  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two  or 
three  officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed,  anxious 
for  their  master's  heakh,  and  not  less  so  for  their  own 
safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their  gloomy  appre- 
hensions spread  themselves  to  the  warders  without,  who 
paced  about  in  downcast  and  silent  contemplation,  or, 
resting  on  their  halberds,  stood  motionless  on  their  post, 
rather  like  armed  trophies  than  living  warriors. 

"  Sp  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from  with- 
out. Sir  Thomas  .'*"  said  the  King,  after  a  long  and  per- 
turbed silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agitation  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  "  All  our  knights  turn- 
ed women,  and  our  ladies  become  devotees,  and  neither 
a  spark  of  valour  nor  of  gallantry  to  enlighten  a  camp, 
which  contains  the  choicest  of  Europe's  chivalry — Ha  !" 

"  The  truce,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  the  same 
patience  with  which  he  had  twenty  times  repeated  the 
explanation — "  the  truce  prevents  us  bearing  ourselves 
as  men  of  action ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  am  no  great 
reveller,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  and  seldom 
exchange  steel  and  buff  for  velvet  and  gold — but  thus 
far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are  waiting  upon 
the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  Princess,  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  convent  of  Engaddi,  to  accomplish  their  vows  for 
your  Highness's  deliverance  from  this  trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience 
of  indisposition,  "  that  royal  matrons  and  maidens 
should  risk  themselves,  where  the  dogs  who  defile  the 
land  have  as  little  truth  to  man,  as  they  have  faith  to- 
wards God .?" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  they  have  Sala- 
din's  word  for  their  safety.'* 

"  True,  true !"  replied  Richard,  "  and  I  did  the  hea- 
then Soldtm  injustice— 1  owe  him  reparation^  for  it — 
would  Gfod  I  were  but  fit  to  ofier  it  him  upon  my  body 
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between  the  two  hosts — Christendom  and  Heathenesse 
both  looking  on !" 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of  bed 
naked  to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising  himself  in 
his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand,  as  if  it  grasped 
sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  tlien  brandished  over  the 
jewelled  turban  of  the  soldan.  It  was  not  without  a 
gentle  degree  of  violence,  which  the  King  would  scarce 
liave  endured  from  another,  that  De  Vaux,  in  his  char- 
acter of  sick-nurse,  compelled  his  royal  master  to  re- 
place himself  in  the  couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  with  the  care  which  a  mother  be- 
stows upon  an  impatient  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one,  De 
Vaux,"  said  the  king,  laughing  with  a  bitter  expression, 
while  he  submitted  to  the  strength  which  he  was  unable 
to  resist ;  "  methinks  a  coif  would  become  thy  lowering 
features,  as  well  as  a  child's  biggin  would  beseem  mine. 
We  should  be  a  babe  and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with." 

"  We  have  frightened -men  in  our  time,  my  leige," 
said  De  Vaux  ;  "  and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten  tliem 
again.  What  is  a  fever-fit,  that  we  should  not  endure  it 
patiently,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  easily  .'*" 

"  Fever-Bt !"  exclaimed  Richard,  impetuously ;  "  thou 
mayst  think,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit  with  me ; 
but  what  is  it  witli  all  the  other  Clmstian  princes — with 
Philip  of  France — with  tliat  dull  Austrian — with  him 
of  Montserrat — with  the  Hospitallers — with  the  Tem- 
plars— ^what  is  it  with  all  them  ? — I  will  tell  tliee — it  is 
a  cold  palsy — a  dead  lethargy — a  disease  that  de- 
prives them  of  speech  and  action — a  canker  that  has 
eaten  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  chivahous^ 
and  virtuous  among  tliem — ^that  has  made  them  false  to 
the  noblest  vow  ever  knights  were  sworn  to — has  made 
tliem  indifferent  to  their  fame,  and  forgetful  of  their 
God !" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  take  it  less  violently !  you  will  be  heard  without  doors,, 
where  such  speeches  are  but  too  current  already  among 
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the  common  soldiery,  and  engender  discord  and  conten- 
tion in  the  Christian  host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness 
mars  the  main-spring  of  their  enterprize  :  a  mangonel 
will  work  without  screw  and  lever  better  than  the 
Christian  host  without  King  Richard." 

"  Thou  flatterest  me,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard  ;  arid, 
not  insensible  to  the  power  of  praise,  he  reclined  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate  attempt  to 
repose  than  he  had  yet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  de 
Vaux  was  no  courtier ;  the  phrase  which  had  offered 
had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips  ;  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe  and 
prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He  was  silent, 
therefore,  until,  relapsing  into  his  moody  contemplations, 
the  King  demanded  of  him  sharply,  "  Despardieux  ! 
This  is  smoothly  said  to  soothe  a  sick  man ;  but  does  a 
league  of  monarchs,  an  assemblage  of  nobles,  a  convo- 
cation of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  droop  with  the  sick- 
ness of  one  man,  though  he  chances  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land ?  Why  should  Richard's  illness,  or  Richard's 
death,  check  the  march  of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave 
as  himself  f  When  the  master  stag  is  struck  down,  the 
herd  do  not  disperse  upon  his  fall — when  the  falcon 
strikes  the  leading  crane,  another  takes  the  guidance  of 
the  phalanx.— ^Why  do  not  the  powers  assemble  and 
choose  some  one,  to  whom  they  may  entrust  the  guidance 
of  the  host  ?" 

"  Forsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "  I  hear  consultations  have  been  held  among  the 
royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpose." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,' 
giving  his  mental  irritation  another  direction — "  am  I 
forgot  by  my  allies  ere  I  have  taken  the  last  sacrament  .'* 
—do  they  hold  me  dead  already  ? — But  no,  no— they 
are  right — ^And  whom  do  they  select  as  leader  of  the 
Christian  host  ?" 

"  Rank  and  dignity,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the 
King  of  France." 
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"  Oh  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip 
of  France  and  Navarre — Dennis  Montjoie — his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  ! — ^mouth-filling  words  these  !  There 
is  but  one  risk — ^that  he  might  mistake  the  words  En 
arriercy  for  en  avanty  and  lead  us  back  to  Paris,  instead 
of  marching  to  Jerusalem.  His  poUtic  head  has  learn- 
ed by  this  time,  that  there  is  more  to  be  gotten  by  op- 
pressing his  feudatories,  and  pillaging  his  allies,  than 
fighting  with  the  Turks  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"  They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria,"  said 
De  Vaux. 

"  What !  because  he  is  big  and  hurley  like  thyself, 
Thomas-^nearly  as  thick-headed,  but  without  thy  indif- 
ference to  danger,  and  carelessness  of  offence  }  1  tell 
thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh  no  bolder 
animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevishness  of  a  wasp, 
and  the  courage  of  a  wren.  Out  upon  him  ! — he  a 
leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory  ! — Give  him  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink  with  his  besmirched  baaren« 
haulers  and  lance-knechts." 

"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  con-- 
tmued  the  baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's  attention 
engaged  on  other  topics  than  his  own  illness,  though  at 
the  expense  of  the  characters  of  prince  and  potentate — 
"  There  is  tlie  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  undaunted,  skilful,  brave  in  battle,  and  sage  in 
council,  having  no  separate  kingdoms  of  his  own  to  di- 
vert his  exertions  from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
— ^what  thinks  your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general 
leader  of  the  Christian  host  ?" 

"  Ha,  Beau-Seant  ?"  answered  the  King.  "  Oh,  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury — he 
understands  the  ordering  of  a  battle,  and  the  fighting  in 
front  when  it  begins.  But,  Sir  Thomas,  were  it  fair  to 
take  the  Holy  Land  from  the  heathen  Saladin,  so  full  of 
all  the  virtues  which  may  distinguish  unchristened  man,r 
and  give  it  to  Giles  Amaury,  a  worse  Pagan  than  him- 
self— an  idolater — a  devil-worshipper — a  necromancer 
*— who  practises  crimes  the  most  dark  and  unnatural*, 
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in  the  vaults  and  secret  places  of  abomination  and  dark- 
ness ?" 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  is  not  tainted  by  fame,  either  with  heresy 
or  magic,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser  ?"  said  Richard,  has- 
tily ;  "  has  he  not  been  suspected — ay,  more  than  sus- 
pected— of  selling  to  the  infidels  those  advantages  which 
they  would  never  have  won  by  fair  force  ?  Tush,  man, 
better  give  the  army  to  be  made  merchandize  of  by 
Venetian  skippers  and  Lombardy  pedlars,  than  trust  it  to 
the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess,"  said 
the  Baron  de  Vaux—"  What  say  you  to  the  gallant  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant,  such  a  good 
man-at-arms  ?" 

"  Wise  ?  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard  ; 
^*  elegant  in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay, 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  who  knows  not  the  popinjay  ? 
Politic  and  versatile,  he  will  change  you  his  purposes  as 
often  as  the  trimmings  of  his  doublet,  and  you  shall  nev- 
er be  able  to  guess  the  hue  of  his  inmost  vestments  from 
their  outward  colours.  A  man-at-arms  ?  ay,  a  fine  fig- 
ure on  horseback,  and  can  bear  him  well  in  the  tilf-yard, 
and  at  the  barriers,  when  swords  are  blunted  at 
point  and  edge,  and  spears  are  tipped  with  trenches  of 
wood,  instead  of  steel-pikes.  Wert  thou  not  with  me, 
when  I  said  to  that  same  gay  marquis,  '  Here  we  be, 
three  good  Christians,  and  on  yonder  plain  there  pricks 
a  band  of  some  threescore  Saracens,  what  say  ypu  to 
charge  them  briskly  ?  There  are  but  twenty  unbelieving 
miscreants  to  each  true  knight.' " 

"  I  recollect  the  Marquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  that  his  limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that  he 
would  rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a  beast, 
though  that  beast  were  the:  lion.  But  I  see  how  it  is — 
we  shall  end  where  we  began,  without  hope  of  praying 
at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heaven  shall  restore  King  Rich- 
ard to  health." 
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At  this  grave  remark,  Richard  burst  out  mto  a  hearty 
fit  of  laughter,  the  first  which  he  had  for  some  time  in- 
dulged in.  '^  Why,  what  a  thmg  is  conscience,''  he  said, 
*•  that  through  its  means  even  such  a  thick-witted  north- 
ern lord  as  thou  cau'st  bring  thy  sovereign  to  confess  his 
folly !  It  is  true,  that,  did  they  not  propose  themselves 
as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-stafi*,  little  should  I  care  for 
plucking  the  silken  trappings  off  the  puppets  thou  hast 
shown  me  in  succession — What  concerns  it  me  what 
fine  tinsel  robes  they  swagger  in,  unless  when  they  are 
named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enterprize  to  which  I 
have  vowed  myself?  Yes,  De  Vaux,  I  confess  my 
weakness,  and  the  wilfulness  of  my  ambition.  The 
Christian  camp  contains,  doubtless,  many  a  better  knight 
than  Richard  of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and 
worthy  to  assign  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the 
host — but,"  continued  tlie  warlike  monarch,  raising  him- 
self in  his  bed,  and  shaking  the  cover  from  his  head, 
while  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  "  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  while  I  was 
unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  task,  he  should, 
so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest,  undergo  my 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  diminished  my 
fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  the  object  of  my  enter- 
prize.— ^But  hark,  what  trumpets  are  those  at  a  dis- 
tance ?" 

"  Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  my  hege,"  said 
the  stout  Englishman. 

"  Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  en- 
deavouring to  start  up— "hearest  thou  not  that  clash 
and  clang  ?  By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  the  camp — 
I  hear  their  lelies."* 

He  again  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  De  Vaux 
was  obUged  to  exercise  his  own  great  strengtl),  and  also 

*  The  war-cries  of  the  Moileinah. 
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to  summon  the  assistance  of  the  chamberlains  from  the 
inner  tent  to  restrain  him. 

"  Thou  art  a. false  traitor,  De  Vaux,'*  said  the  incens- 
ed monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhausted  with  strug- 
gling, he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  superior  strength, 
and  to  repose  in  quiet  on  his  couch.  "  I  would  T  were 
— ^I  would  I  were  but  strong  enough  to  dash  thy  brams 
out  with  my  battle-axe." 

"  I  would  you  had  the  strength,  my  liege,"  said  De 
Vau^,  "  and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its  being  so 
employed.  The  odds  would  be  great  in  favour  of 
Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multon  dead^  and  Coeur  de 
Lion  himself  again." 

"  Mine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  which  the  baron  reverentially  saluted, 
"forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  mood.  It  is  this 
burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and  not  thy  kind  mas- 
ter, Richard  of  England.  But  go,  I  pritliee,  and  bring 
me  word  what  strangers  are  in  the  camp,  for  tliese 
sounds  are  not  of  Christendom." 

De  Vaijx  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned,  and 
in  his  absence,  which  he  had  resolved  should  be  brief, 
he  charged  the  chamberlain's  pages  and  attendants  to 
redouble  tlieir  attention  on  their  sovereign,  with  threats  of 
holding  them  to  responsibility,  which  rather  added  to 
than  diminished  their  timid  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  ;  for  next,  perhaps,  to  the  ire  of  the  monarch 
himself,  diey  dreaded  that  of  the  stem  and  inexorable 
Tjord  of  Gilsland.^ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  never  was  a  time  on  the  March  peili  yet, 

When  Scottish  with  English  met, 
But  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blood  ran  not 

As  the  rain  does  ifl  the  street 

BaltU  of  Otterbomm. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  band  of  Scottish  warriors  had  joined 
the  crusaders,  and  had  naturaUy  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  English  monarch,  being  like  his  native 
troops,  most  of  them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent,  speak- 
ing the  same  languages,  possessed,  some  of  tl^m,  of 
English  as  well  as  Scottish  demesnes,  and  allied  in  some 
cases,  by  blood  and  intermarriage.  The  period  also  pre- 
ceded that  when  tlie  grasping  ambition  of  Edward  I. 
gave  a  deadly  and  envenomed  character  to  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  two  nations  ;  the  English  fighting  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish,  with  all  the  stem 
determination  and  obstinacy  which  has  ever  characteriz- 
ed their  nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  independence,  by 
the  most  violent  means,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  and  at  the  most  extreme  hazard.  As  yet, 
wars  betwixt  the  two  nations,  though  fierce  and  frequept, 
had  been  conducted  on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and 
admitted  of  those  softening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and 
the  respect  for  open  and  generous  foemen,  qualify  and 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  theie- 
fore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  engag- 
ed in  war,  waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and 
rendered  dear  to  them  by  then-  ideas  of  religion,  the  ad- 
venturers of  both  countries  frequently  fought  side  by  side, 
their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimulate  them 
to  excel  each  other  in  their  efhrts  against  the  common 
enemy. 
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The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who  made 
no  distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and  those  of  Wil- 
liam of  Scotland,  excepting  as  they  bore  themselves 
in  the  field  of  battle,  tended  much  to  conciliate  the  troops 
'  of  both  nations.  But  upon  bis  illness,  and  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  in  which  the  crusaders  were  placed, 
the  national  disunion  between  the  various  bands  united  in 
the  crusade,  began  to  display  itself,  just  as  old  wounds 
break  out  afresh  in  the  human  body,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottii^h  and  English,  equallv  jealous  and  high- 
spirited,  and  apt  to  take  offence, — the  former  the  more 
so,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker  nation, — ^biegan  to 
fill  up,  by  internal  dissension,  the  period  when  the  truce 
forbade  them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance  on  the 
Saracens.  Like  tlie  contending  Roman  chiefs  of  old, 
the  Scottish  would  admit  no  superiority,  and  their  south- 
em  neighbours  would  brook  no  equality.  There  were 
charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the  common  ^Idiery, 
and  their  leaders,  and  commanders,  who  had  been  good 
comrades  in  time  of  victory,  lowered  on  each  other  in 
the  period  of  adversity,  as  if  their  union  had  not  been 
then  more  essential  than  ever,  not  only  to  the  success  of 
their  common  cause,  but  to  their  joint  safety.  The  same 
disunion  had  begun  to  show  itself  betwixt  the  French 
and  English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  even  be- 
tween the  Danes  and  Swedes  ;  but  it  is  only  tliat  which 
divided  the  two  nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and  who 
seemed  more  animated  agsunst  each  other  for  the  very 
reason,  that  our  narrative  is  principally  concerned  with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their  King 
to  Palestine,  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudiced  against  the 
Scottish  ;  they  were  his  near  neighbours,  with  whom  he 
had  been  engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  private  or  pub* 
lie  warfare,  and  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  many  calamities, 
while  he  had  sustained  at  their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love 
and  devotion  to  the  King  was  like  the  vivid  auction  of  the 
old  English  mastiff  to  his  master,  leaving  him  churlish  and 
inaccessible  to  all  others,  even  towards  those  to  whom 
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he  was  indifferent^  and  rough  and  ibng^rous  to  any  against 
whom  he  entertained  a  prejudice.  De  Vaux  had  never 
observed,  without  Jealousy  and  displeasure,  his  King  ex- 
hibit any  mark  oi  courtesy  or  favour  to  the  wicked,  de- 
ceitful, and  ferocious  race,  bom  on  the  other  side  of  a 
river,  or  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  waste  and  wil- 
derness, and  he  even  doubted  the  success  of  a  crusade, 
n  which  they  were  suffered  to  bear  arms,  holding  them 
n  his  secret  soul  little  better  than  the  Saracens  whom 
ne  came  to  combat.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  being 
himself  a  blunt  and  downright  Englishman,  unaccustomed 
to  conceal  the  slightest  movement  either  of  love  or  of 
dislike,  he  accounted  the  fair-spoken  courtesy,  which 
the  Scots  had  learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  fre- 
quent allies,  the  French,  or  which  might  have  arisen  from 
their  own  proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false  and 
astucious  mark  of  the  most  dangerous  designs  against  their 
neighbours,  over  whom  he  believed,  with  genuine  Eng- 
Ibh  conBdence,  they  could  by  fair  manhood  never  obtain 
any  advantage. 

Yet  though  De  Vaux  entertained  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning hb  northern  neighbours,  and  extended  tbem  with 
little  mitigation  even  to  sgch  as  had  assumed  the  Cross,  his 
respect  for  the  King,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  his  vow  as  a  crusader,  prevented  him  from  displaying 
them  otherwise  than  by  regularly  shunning  all  intercourse 
with  his  Scottish  brethren-at-arms,  as  far  as  possible,-— 
by  observing  a  sullen  taciturnity,  when  compelled  to  meet 
them  occasionally, — and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them 
when  they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp.  The 
Scottish  barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to  bear  his 
scorn  unobserved  or  unreplied  to  ;  and  it  came  to  that 
pass  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  determined  and  active 
'  enemy  of  a  nation,  whom,  after  all,  he  only  disliked,  and 
in  some  sort  despised.  Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close 
observers,  that  if  he  had  not  towards  them  the  charity 
of  Scripture,  which  suffereth  long  and  judges  kindly,  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  subordinate  and  limited 
drtuCff  which  alleviates  and  relieves  the  wants  of  others. 
The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Gilsland  procured  supplies  of 
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provisions  and  mediofaies,  and  soooe  of  tbese  usuoUj 
flowed  by  secret  channels  into  tlie  quarters  of  the  Scot- 
tish ;  his  surly  benevolence  proceeding  on  the  principle^ 
tliat,  next  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe  was  of  most  import? 
ance  to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  relations^ 
as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought.  This 
explanation  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware  oi 
what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the  English  monarch,  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly 
discovered,  that  the  musical  strains,  namely,  which  bad 
reached  tlieir  ears,  were  produced  by  the  pipes,  shalios, 
and  kettle-drums  of  the  Saracens ;  and  ai  tlie  bottom 
of  an  avenuo  of  tents,  which  formed  a  broad  access  to 
the.  pavilion  of  Richard,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of  idle 
soldiers  assembled  around  the  spot  from  which  the  music 
was  heard,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  camp ;  and  he  saw, 
with  great  surprise,  mingled  amid  the  helmets  of  various 
forms  worn  by  the  crusaders  of  different  nations,  white 
turbans  and  long  pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed 
Saracens,  and  the  huge  deformed  heads  of  several  caniels 
or  dromedaries,  overlooking  the  multitude  by  aid  of  their 
long  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  imexpected 
and  singular, — for  it  was  customary  to  leave  all  flags  of 
truce  and  other  communications  from  the  enemy  at  an 
appointed  place  without  the  barriers, — the  baron  looked 
eagerly  round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  might  inquire 
the  cause  of  this  alarming  novelty* 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  be 
set  down  at  once,  by  his  grave  and  haughty  step,  as  a 
Spaniard  or  a  Scot ;  and  presently  after  muttered  to  him-  * 
self — *<  And  a  Scot  it  is— he  of  the  Leopard.*— I  have 
seen  him  fight  indifferently  well  for  one  of  his  coantry.'^ 

Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing  ouestion,  he  wa3  about 
to  pass  Sir  Kenneth,  with  that  sullen  and  lowering^  poK 
which  seems  to  say,  ^*  I  know  thee,  but  I  will  hold  no 
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oonmninicatioD  with  thee  ;''  but  his  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  northern  knight,  who  moved  forward  directly  to  him, 
and  accosting  him  with  formal  courtesy,  said,  "  My  Lord 
de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I  have  in  charge  to  speak  with  you.^' 

**  Ha  !*'  returned  the  English  ba^n,  <<  with  me  ?  But 
say  your  pleasure,  so  it  be  shortly  spokien — ^I  am  on  the 
King!s  errand." 

**  Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  mpre  nearly,"  an- 
swered Sir  Kenneth  ;  **  I  bring  him,  I  trust,  healdi." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with  incred- 
ulous eyes,  and  replied^  **  Thou  art  no  leech,  I  think, 
Sir  Scot — I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your  bringing  the 
King  of  England  wealth." 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  the  manner  of 
the  baron's  reply,  answered  calmly ;  '*  Health  to  Richard 
b  glory  and  wealth  to  Christendom. — ^But  my  time  pres- 
ses ;  I  pray  you,  may  I  see  the  King  f " 

^'  Surely  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  baron,  '*  until  your 
errand  be  told  more  distinctly.    The  sick  chambers  of 

Erinces  open  not  to  all  who  inquire,  like  a  northern 
os^elrie." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  **  the  cross  which  I  wear 
in  common  with  yourself,  and  the  importance  of  what  I 
have  to  tell,  must,  for  the  present,  cause  me  to  pass  over 
a  bearing  which  else  I  were  unapt  to  endure.  In  plain 
language,  then,  I  bring  with  me  a  Moorish  physician, 
who  undertakes  to  work  a  cure  on  King  Richard." 

"  A  Moorish  physician  !"  said  De  Vaux ;  "  and  who 
will  warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons  instead  of  rem- 
edies ?" 

'*  His  own  life,  my  lord — ^his  head,  which  he  oflbrs  as 
a  guarantee." 

^'  I  have  ^  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De 
Vaux,  '^  who  valued  his  own  life  as  litde  as  it  deservedi 
and  would  troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the  hang- 
man were  his  partner  in  a  dance." 

**  But  thus  it  is,  ray  brd,"  replied  the  Scot ;  ''  Sala- 
din,  to  whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a  generous 
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ind  Valiant  eDemy,  bath  sent  this  leech  bkhet  with  to 
honourable  retinue  and  guard,  befitting  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  £1  Hakim^  is  held  by  the  Soldan,  and  with 
fruits  and  refreshments  for  the  King's  private  chamber, 
and  such  message  as  may  pas^  betwixt  honourable  ene- 
mies, pray'mg  him  to  be  recovered  of  his  fever,  th^t  he 
may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Soldan,  with 
his  naked  sc}rmitar  in  his  hand,  and  an  hundred  thousand 
cavaliers  at  bis  back.  Will  it  please  you,  who*  are  of 
the  King^s  secret  Council,  to  cause  these  camels  to  be 
dischai^ed  of  their  btnrdens,  and  some  order  taken  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  learned  physician  f 

*'  Wonderful !"  said  De  Vaux,  as  sp^dciK  io  UmseUl 
— **  And  who  will  vouch  for  the  honour  of  Saladin,  in  a 
case  when  bad  fiuth  would  rid  him  at  once  of  his  most 
powerfiii  adversary  ?" 

<<  I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  *'  will  be  his  guar-, 
antee,  wi^  honour,  life,  and  fortune." 

<^  &]^ange  !"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux  ;  '^  the  North 
vouches  for  the  &)uth — the  Scot  for  the  Turk  ! — ^May  1 
crave  of  you,  sir  knight,  how  you  became  concerned  in 
this  affair  f ' 

^^  I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course  of 
which,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  '^  I  had  a  message  to  dis^ 
charge  towards  the  holy  hermit  of  Engaddi." 

^  May  I  dot  be  intrusted  with  it.  Sir  Kenne^,  and  with 
the  answer  of  the  holy  man  f " 

**  It  may  not  be,  my  k)rd,"  answered  die  Scot. 

*^I  am  of  the  secret  council, of  Eng^d,"  said  the 
Englishman,  haughdiy. 

'*  To  which  land  1  oWe  no  allegiance,"  said  Kei)neU]. 
*<  Though  I  have  voluntarily  folbwed  in  this^ar  the  perr 
sonal  Sntunes  of  England's  sovereigv^  I  w|^  dQ9patohed 
}>y  the  Genwal  Council  of  the  kkjgs*  prioce^^  and  ^ 
preme  Iteders  of  the  army  of  the  Bles^  Crosss  andit^ 
them  only  I  render  my  errands" 

'rHal  sey*st  thou  ?^  said  the  proud  baron  Pe  Vaux. 
<^  But  know,  messenger  of  the  kii^  and  pi^ncds  as  thpci 
mayst  be,  ncJeech  shall  approach  the  sick-bedof  Richard  of 
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Eng^aod,  without  the  consent  of  him  of  Glbladd  ;  aiid 
they  will  come  on  evil  errand  who  dare  to  intrude  then*- 
selves  against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot  placing 
himself  closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him,  asked,  in  a 
calm  voice,  yet  not  withomt  expressing  his  share  of  pride, 
whether  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  esteemed  him  a  gentleman 
and  a  good  knight. 

"  All  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birth-right,"  answer^ 
ed  Thomas  de  Vaux,  something  ironically ;  but,  sensible 
of  his  own  injustice,  and  perceiving  that  Kenneth's  colour 
rose,  he  added,  *^  For  a  good  knight  it  were  sin  to  doubc 
yoUf  in  one  at  least  who  has  seen  you  well  and  iH*avely 
discharge  your  devoir." 

'<  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satisfied  witli 
the  frankness  of  the  last  admission,  <<  and  let  me  swear 
to  you,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as  I  am  true  Scottish 
man,  which  I  hold  a  privilege  equal  to  my  ancient  ge&lry j 
mod  as  sure  as  I  am  a  belted  knight,  and  come  bkber  to 
acquire  los*  and  iame  in  this  mortal  Ufe,  and  fbrghreaes^ 
of  my  sins  m  that  which  is  to  come — so  truly,  and  by  the 
blessed  Cross  which  I  wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you,  that 
I  desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  in  re^ 
commending  the  ministry  of  this  Moslem  physician." 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  th^ 
obtestation,  and  answered  with  more  cordiality  than  he 
had  yet  exhibited,  ^*  Tell  me^  Sr  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
granting,  (which  I  do  not  doubt,)  that  thou  art  thyself 
satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall  I  do  well,  in  a  land  where 
the  art  of  poisoning  is  as  general  as  that  of  cooking,  to 
bring  this  unknown  physician  to  practise  with  his  drugs 
on  a  heahh  so  valuable  to  Christendom  ?" 

*'  My  brd,"  replied  the  Scot,  *'  thus  oidy  can  I  reply } 
that  my  squire,  the  only  one  of  my  rethuie  whoto  war 
and  disease  bad  left  in  attendance  on  me,  hm  been  xA 
late  suBfering  dangerously  under  this  same  fever,  wfaid)^* 
in  valiant  King  Richard,  has  disabled  the  principal  limb 
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of  oar  boiy  enterprize.  Thb  leech,  this  EI  Hakim,  hadi 
ministered  remedies  to  him  not  two  hours  since,  and  already 
be  hath  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he  can  cure  the 
disorder^  which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I  nothing  doubt ;  that 
he  hath  the  purpose  to  do  it,  is,  I  think,  warranted  by 
bis  mission  from  the  royal  Soldan,  who  is  true-hearted 
and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so  ; 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in 
case  of  succeeding,  and  punishment  in  case  of  voluntary 
failure,  may  be  a  sufficient  guarantee." 

The  Englbbman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as  one 
who  doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  conviction. 
At  length  he  looked  up  and  said,  '*  May  I  see  your  sick 
squire,  fair  sir  ?" 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet  an- 
swered at  last,  <^  Willingly,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland ;  but 
you  must  remember,  when  you  see  my  poor  quarters, 
thai  the  nobles  and  knights  oi  Scotland  feed  not  so  high, 
sleep  not  so  soft,  and  care  not  for  the  roagnificeDce  of 
lodgement,  which  is  proper  to  their  southern  neighbours. 
I  tifa  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland,"  he  added, 
with  a  haughty  emphasis  on  the  word,  while  with  some  un- 
willingness he  led  the  way  to  hb  temporary  place  of  abode. 

Wlmtever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vaux  against  tbe 
nation  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though  we  undertake 
not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were  excited  by  its  pro-* 
verbial  poverty,  he  had  too  much  nobleness  of  disposi- 
tion to  enjoy  the  mortification  of  a  brave  individual,  thus 
cpmpelleid  to  make  known  wants  which  his  pride  would 
gladly  have  concealed. 

^^  Sbatne  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  said,  '^  who 
thinks  of  worldly  splendour^  or  of  luxurious  accommo* 
dation,  when  pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  of  tbe 
Holy  City.  Fare  as  hard  as  we  may,  we  shall  yet  be 
better  than  tbe  host  of  martyrs  and  of  samts,  who,  having 
trod  these  scenes  before  us,  now  hold  golden  lamps, 
and  evergreen  palms." 

'  This  was  the  most  metaphorical  speech  wliich  Thomas 
of  Oilaland  was  ever  knpwn  to  utter,  the  rather,  periiaps 
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(as  nrQl  sotnetinies  happen^)  that  it  did  not  en&ely  ex-^ 
press  his  own  sentiments,  being  somewhat  a  lover  of 
good  cheer  and  splendid  accommodation.  By  this  time 
they  reached  the  place  of  the  camp,  where  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  had  assumed  his  abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of  the 
laws  of  mortification,  to  which  the  crusaders,  according 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  Gilsland,  ought  to 
subject  themselves.  A  space  of  ground,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  perhaps  thirty  tents,  according  to  the  cru- 
saders' rules  of  castrametation,  was  partly  vacant — ^be- 
cause, in  ostentation,  the  knight  had  demanded  ground  to 
the  extent  of  his  original  retinue — partly  occupied  by  a 
few  miserable  huts,  hastQy  constructed  of  boughs,  and' 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  These  habitations  seemed  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  several  jof  them  were  ifdnous.  llie 
central  hut,  which  represented  the  pavifion  of  the  leauler, 
was  distmguished  by  his  swallow-taUed  pennon,  placed  on ' 
the  pomt  of  a  spear  ;  from  which  its  long  folds  dropt  mo- 
tionless to  the  ground,  as  if  sickening  under  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages  or  squires, 
not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the  emblem  of 
feudal  power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its  reputatkud' 
defended  it  not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him,  but, 
suppressing  his  feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making  a  sign  to 
the  Baron  of  Gilsland  to  follow.     He  also  cast  around  a  i 
glance  of  examination,  which  implied  pity  not  altQgether 
unmingled  with  contempt,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  near-  \ 
\y  akin  as  it  is  said  to  be  to  love.     He  then  stooped  his 
lofty  crest,  and  entered  a  lowly  hut,  which  his  bulky  form  . 
seemed  almost  entirely  to  fill. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two 
beds.  One  was  emp^,but  composed  of  collected  leaves, 
and  spread  with  an  antelope's  hide.  It  seemed  from  the' 
articles  of  armour  laid  beside  it,  and  fi^m  a  cruc»fix  of 
silver,  carefully  and  reverentially  disposed  at  the  bead,  to 
be  the  couch  of  the  knight  himself.  The  other  contain- 
ed the  invalid,  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  a  strong- 
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1ni3i  and  harsb-fcatured  man,  past,  as  his  looks  betokened^ 
the  middle  age  of  life.  His  couch  was  trimmed  more 
softly  than  his  master's,  and  it  was  plain,  that  the  more 
courtly  garments  of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which 
the  knights  showed  themselves  on  pacific  occasions,  and 
ihe  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment,  bad 
been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommodation  of 
Us  sick  domestic.  In  an  outward  part  of  the  but,  which 
yet  was  within  the  range  of  the  English  baron's  eye,  a 
boy,  rudely  attured  with  buskins  of  deer's  hide,  a  blue  cap 
or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose  original  finery  was  much 
tarnished,  sat  on  his  knees  by  a  chafing-dish  filled  with 
charcoal,  cooking  upon  a  plate  of  iron  the  cakes  of  bar- 
ley-bread, which  were  then,  and  still  are,  a  favourite  food 
wkh  the  Scottish  people.  Part  of  an  antelope  was  sus- 
pended against  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor 
was  it  difficult  to  know  how  it  had  been  procured  ;  for  a 
large  stag  greyhound,  nobler  in  size  and  appearance  than 
those  even  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick-bed,  lay 
eyeing  the  process  of  baking  the  cake.  The  sagacious 
animal,  on  theur  first  entrance,  uttered  a  stifled  growl, 
which  sounded  from  his  deep  chest  like  distant  thunder. 
But  he  saw  his  master,  and  acknowledged  his  presence 
by  wagging  his  tail  and  couching  his  head,  abstaining  firom 
more  tumuhuous  or  noisy  greeting,  as  if  his  noble  instinct 
bad  taught  him  the  propriety  of  silence  in  a  sick  man's 
chamber. 

Beside  the  couch,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed  of 
skins,  the  Moorish  physician  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had 
spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern  fashion.  The 
imperfect  light  showed  little  of  him,  save  that  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a  long  black  beard, 
which  descended  over  his  brea^ — -that  he  wore  a  high 
tolpaehj  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  wool  manufactured  at 
Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky  colour,  and  that  his 
ample  caftan,  or  Turkish  robe,  was  also  of  a  dark  hue. 
Two  piercing  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  unusual  lustre, 
were  the  only  lineaments  of  his  visage  that  could  be  dis- 
cerned amid  the  darkness  in  which  he  was  enveloped 
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The  Engfish  lord  stood  silent  widi  a  sort  of  reverential 
awe ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  his  general 
bearing,  a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty,  firmly  endured 
without  complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  have 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vaux,  than 
would  all  the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royal  presence- 
chamber,  unless  that  presence-chamber  were  King  Rich- 
ard's own.  Nothing  was,  for  a  time,  heard,  but  the  heavy 
and  regular  breathings  of  the  invaUd,  who  seemed  in 
profound  repose. 

'*  He  ha^  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  ^^  as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth,  his  attendant." 

**  Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  grasping  the 
Scottish  knight's  hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had  more 
of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  his  words  to  utter  ;  '*  this 
gear  must  be  amended — ^Your  esquire  is  but  too  evil  fed 
and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  he  naturally  raised  his 
voice  to  its  usual  decided  tone.-  The  sick  man  was  di8*> 
turbed  in  his  slumbers. 

'*  My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream, 
'^  noble  Sir  Kenneth — ^taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the  wa^ 
ters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  reireshing,  after  the  brackish 
springs  of  Palestine  f " 

**  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his 
slumbers,"  whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Vaux  ;  but  had 
scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  physician,  arising  from 
the  place  which  he  had  taken  near  the  couch  of  the  sick, 
and  lajring  the  hand  of  the  patient,  whose  pulse  he  had 
been  carefully  watching,  quietly  upon  the  couch,  came  to 
the  two  knights,  and  taking  them  each  by  the  arm,  while 
he  intimated  to  them  to  remain  silent,  led  tliem  to  the 
front  of  the  hut. 

*'  In  the  name  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,"  he  said,  ^^  whom 
we  honour  as  yarij,  though  not  with  the  same  blinded  su- 
perstition, disturb  not  the  effect  of  the  blessed  medicine 
of  wliich  he  hath  partaken.  To  awaken  him  now,  is 
death  or  deprivation  of  reason ;  but  return  at  the  hour 
when  the  Muezzin  calls  from  the  minaret  to  evening  praytr 
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In  the  mosque,  and,  if  left  undisturbed  until  then,  I  pro- 
mise you,  this  same  Prankish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without 
prejudice  to  his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  converse  whh 
you,  on  any  matters  on  which  either,  and  especially  his 
master,  may  have  to  question  him." 

T^e  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative  com^ 
mands  of  the  leech,  who '  seemed  fully  to  comprehend 
the  nnportance  of  the  Eastern  proverb,  that  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physician. 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together  at  the 
door  of  the  hut.  Sir  Kenneth,  vrith  the  air  of  one  who 
expected  his  visiter  to  say  farewell — -and  De  Vaux,  as  if 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  The  hound,  however,  had  pressed  out 
of  the  tent  after  them,  and  now  thrust  his  long  rough  coun- 
tenance into  the  hand  of  his  master,  as  if  modestly  solic- 
iting some  mark  of  his  kindness.  He  had  no  sooner 
received  the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape  of  a 
kind  word  and  slight  caress,  than,  eager  to  acknowledge 
his  gratitude,  and  joy  for  his  master's  return,  he  flew  off 
at  full  speed,  galloping  in  full  career,  and  with  outstretch- 
ed tail,  here  and  there,  about  and  around,  cross-ways  and 
endlong,  through  the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  wo 
have  described,  but  never  transgressing  those  precincts 
which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his  master's 
pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog,  com- 
ing ck>se  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome 
mood,  relapsed  into  his  usual  gravity  and  slowness  of 
gesture  and  deportment,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  asham- 
ed that  any  thing  should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far 
out  of  his  sober  self-control. 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasure  ;  for  Sir  Ken- 
neth was  justly  proud  of 'his  noble  hound,  and  the  north- 
em  English  baron  was  of  course  an  admirer  of  the  chase, 
and  a  judge  of  the  animal's  merits. 

"  A  right  able  dog,"  he  said  ;  "  I  think,  fair  sir.  King 
Richard  hath  not  an  alan  which  may  match  him,'if  he  be 
es  stanch  as  he  is  swift.  But  let  me  pray  you — speak- 
ing in  all  honour  and  kindness — have  you  not  heard  tho 
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{Nroclamation,  that  no  one,  under  the  rank  of  earl,  shall 
keep  huntmg  dogs  within  King  Richard's  camp,  without 
the  royal  license,  which,  I  think,  Sir  Kenneth,  hath  not 
been  issued  to  you  ? — ^I  speak  as  Master  of  the  Horse." 

'^  And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said  Ken- 
neth, sternly.  *^  For  the  present  I  follow  the  banner  of 
England,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  sub- 
jected myself  to  the  forest-laws  of  that  kingdom,  nor 
have  I  such  respect  for  them  as  would  incline  me  to  do 
so.  When  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms,  my  foot  is  in  the 
stirrup  as  soon  as  any — when  it  clangs  for  the  charge,  my 
lance  has  not  yet  been  the  last  laid  in  the  rest.  But  for 
my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idleness,  King  Richard  has  no 
title  to  bar  my  recreation." 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  it  is  a  folly  to  dis- 
obey the  King's  ordinance — so,  with  your  good  leave, 
I,  as  having  authority  inihat  matter,  will  send  you  a  pro- 
tection for  my  friend  here." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly  ;  "  but  he  knows 
my  allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I  can  protect  him 
myself. — And  yet,"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his  man- 
ner, <<  this  is  but  a  cold  return  for  a  well-meant  kind^ 
ness.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  most  heartily.  The  King's 
equerries,  or  prickers,  might  find  Roswal  at  disadvan- 
tage, and  do  him  some  injury,  which  1  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  slow  in^retuming,  and  so  ill  might  come  of  it.  You 
have  seen  so  much  of  my  house-keeping,  my  lord,"  he 
added  with  a  smile,  ^'  that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  tliat 
Roswal  is  our  principal  purveyor ;  and  well  1  hope  our 
Lion  Richard  will  not  be  hke  the  lion  in  the  minstrel  fable, 
that  went  a-hunting,  and  kept  the  whole  booty  to  himself. 
I  cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gentleman,  who 
follows  him  faithfuDy,  his  hour  of  sport,  and  his  morsel  of 
game,  more  especially  when  other  £3od  is  hard  enough 
to  come  by." 

"  By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  justice 
^and  yet,"  said  the  baron,  "  there  is  something  in  these 
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words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns  the  very  brains  of  oiu: 
Norman  princes." 

"  We  have  heard  of  late,*'  said  the  Scot,  "  by  minstrels 
and  pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen  have  formed 
great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and  Nottbgham,  having 
at  their  head  a  most  stout  archer,  called  Robin  Hood, 
witli  his  lieutenant.  Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better 
that  Richard  relaxed  his  forest-code  in  England,  than 
endeavoured  to  enforce  it  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"  Wild  work.  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrug-" 
ging  his  shoulders,  as  one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous  or 
unpleasing  topic — "  a  mad  world,  sir. — 1  must  now  bid 
you  adieu,  having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's  pavil- 
ion. At  vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave,  visjt  your 
quarters,  and  speak  with  this  same  infidel  physician.  I 
would,  in  thenneantime,  were  it  no  offence,  willingly  send 
you  what  would  somewhat  mend  your  cheer." 

i*  1  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  but  it  needs 
not ;  Roswal  hath  already  stocked  my  larder  for  two 
weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it  brings  diseases, 
serves  also  to  dry  venison." 

The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends  than  they 
had  met ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas  de  Vaux  inform- 
ed himself  at  more  length  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  mission  of  the  Eastern  physician,  and  received  from 
tlie  Scottish  knight  the  credentials  which  he  had  brought 
to  King  Richard  on  the  part  of  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  wue  physician,  skiU'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

PoPK*s  Iliad. 

"  This  is  a  strange  tale,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the.  sick 
monarch,  when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the  trusty 
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Baron  of  Gilsland  ;  "  art  thou  sure  this  Scottish  man  is 
a  taH  man  and  true  ?" 

"  1  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jealous  Borderer, 
"  I  live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to  gather  much  truth 
among  them,  having  found  them  ever  fair  and  false.  But 
this  man's  bearing  is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  he  a  devil 
as  well  as  a  Scot — ^tliat  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in  con- 
science." 

"  And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  sayst  thou,  De 
Vaux  ?"  demanded  the  King. 

"  It  is  your  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine  to  note 
men's  bearings ;  and  1  warrant  you  have  noted  the  manner 
in  which  this  man  of  the  Leopard  hath  borne  himself. 
He  hath  been  full  well  spoken  of." 

"  And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  We  have 
ourselves  witnessed  him.  It  is  indeed  Our  purpose  in 
placing  ourselves  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  to  see  how 
our  liegemen  and  followers  acquit  themselves,  and* not 
from  a  desire  to  accumulate  vain  glory  to  ourselves,  as 
some  have  supposed.  We  know  the  vanity  of  the  praise 
of  man,  which  is  but  a  vapour,  and  buckle  on  our  armour 
for  other  purposes  than  to  win  it." 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make 
a  declaration  so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  believed 
at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the  approach  of  death  could 
have  brought  him  to  speak  in  depreciating  terms  of  mil- 
itary renown,  which  was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
But  recollecting  he  had  met  the  royal"^  confessor  in  the 
outer  pavilion,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  place  this  tem- 
porary self-abasement  to  the  effect  of  the  reverend  man's 
lasson,  and  suffered  the  King  to  proceed  without  reply, 

"Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "  I  have  indeed  marked 
the  manner  in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My 
leading-staff  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble,  had  he 
escaped  my  notice — and  he  had  ere  now  tasted  of  our 
bounty,  but  that  I  have  also  marked  his  overweening  and 
audacious  presumption." 

"  My  Kege/'  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing  the 
King's  countenance  change,  **  I  fear  I  have  transgressed 
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your  pleasure  in  lending  some  Countenance  to  bis  trans* 
gression." 

"  How,  De  Multon,  thou  ?"  said  the  King,  contract- 
ing his  brows,  and  speaking  in  a  tdtie  of  angry  surprise, 
— "  Thou  countenance  his  insolence  ! — It  cannot  be," 

"  Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind  you, 
that  I  have  by  mine  office  right  to  grant  liberty  to  men 
of  gentle  blood,  to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two  within 
camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  of  venerie  ;  and  be- 
sides, it  were  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed  a  thing  so 
noble  as  this  gentleman's  dog." 

'<  Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome  ?"  said  the  King. 
"  A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  the  baron, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports — "  of  the  noblest 
Northern  breed — deep  in  the  chest,  strong  in  the_stem, 
black  colour,  and  brindled  on  the  breast,  and  legs,  not 
spotted  with  white,  but  just  shaded  into  grey — strength 
to  pull  down  a  bull — swiftness  to  cote  an  antelope." 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  '^Well,  thou 
hast  given  him  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  Be  not,  however,  liberal  of  your  licenses 
among  those  knights  adventurers,  who  have  no  prince  or 
leader  to  depend  upon — «they  are  ungovernable,  and 
leave  no  game  in  Palestine. — But  to  this  piece  of  learn- 
ed heathenesse — sayst  thou  the  Scot  met  him  in  the 
desert .?" 

"  No,  my  liege,  the  Scot's  tale  runs  thus  : — ^He  was 
despatched  to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi,  of  whom  men 
talk  so  much — " 

"  'Sdeath  and  hell !"  said  Richard,  starting  up.  "  By 
whom  despatched,  and  for  what  ?  Who  dared  send  any 
one  thither,  when  our  Queen  was  in  the  Convent  of 
Engaddi,  upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our  recovery  ?" 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord," 
answered  the  Baron  de  Vaux ;  "  for  what  purpose,  be 
declined  to  account  to  me.  I  think  it  is  scarce  known  in 
the  camp  that  your  royal  consort  is  on  a  pilgrimage — and 
even  the  princes  may  not  have  been  aware4  as  the  Queen 
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has  been  sequestered  frofti  company  since  your  love  pro- 
hibited her  attendance  in  case  of  infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard. — "  So 
this  Scottish  man,  ihi^  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering  phy- 
sician at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi — ha  ?" 

"  Not  so,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux  ;  ^*  but  he  met,  I 
think,  near  that  place,  with  a  Saracen  Emir,  with  whom  he 
had  some  melee  in  the  way  of  proof  of  valour,  and  6nding 
him  worthy  to  bear  brave  men  company,  they  went  togeth- 
er, as  errant  knights  are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddi." 
Here  De  Vaux  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  can  tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

"  And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician  .'*"  demanded' 
/the  King,  impatiently. 

"  No,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux  ;  "  but  the  Saracen, 
learning  your  Majesty's  grievous  illness,  undertook  that 
Saladin  should  send  his  own  physician  to  you,  ami  with 
many  assurances  of  his  eminent  skill;  and  he  cam^to 
the  grotto  accordingly,  after  the  Scottish  knight  had  tar- 
ried a  day  for  him  and  more.  He  is  attended  as  if  he 
were  a  prince,  with  drums  and  atabals,  and  servants  on 
horse  and  foot,  and  brings  with  him  letters  of  credence 
from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Loredani  .^" 
"  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them 
hither,  and  behold  their  contents  in  English." 

Richard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these 
words : — "  The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  Ma- 
hommed,"  (Out  upon  tlie  hound  !  said  Richard,  spitting 
in  contempt,  by  way  of  interjection,)  "  Saladin,  king  of 
kings,  Spldan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  the  light  and  re- 
fuge of  the  earth,  to  the  great  Melech  Ric,  Richard  of 
England,  greeting.  Whereas,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been  heavy  upon  thee, 
our  royal  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  with  thee  only  such 
Nazarene  and  Jewish  mediciners,  as  work  without  the 
blessing  of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet,"  (Confusion  on 
his  head  !    again  muttered  the  English  monarch,)  "  we 
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have  therefore  sent  to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this 
time,  the  physician  to  our  own  Mrson,  Adonbec  ei  Hakim, 
before  whose  face  the  angel  AzraeP  spreads  his  wings, 
and  departs  from  the  sick  chamber ;  who  knows  the 
virtues  of  herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  can  save  man  from  ail  that  is  not  written 
on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  praying  you  heartily 
to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill ;  not  only  that  we 
may  do  service  to  thy  worth  and  valour,  which  is  the 
glory  of  all  the  nations  of  Frangistan,  but  that  we  may 
bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  present  between  us 
to  an  end,  either  by  honourable  agreement,  or  by  open 
trial  thereof  with  our  weapons,  in  a  fair  field^^  seeing 
that  it  neither  becomes  thy  place  and  courage,  to  die  the 
death  of  a  slave  who  hath  been  overwrought  by  his  task- 
roaster,  nor  beGts  it  our  fame  tliat  a  brave  adversary  be 
snatched  from  our  weapon  by  such  a  disease.  And 
therefore,  may  the  holy " 

**  Hold,  hold,"  said  Richard,  "  I  will  have  no  more  of 
his  dog  of  a  Prophet !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the 
valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should  beUeve  in  a  dead  dog. 
— ^Yes,  I  will  see  his  physician.  I  will  put  myself  into 
the  charge  of  this  Hakim— I  will  repay  the  noble  Soldaa 
his  generosity — I  will  meet  Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so 
worthily  proposes,  and  he  shall  have  no  cause  to  term 
Richard  of  England  ungrateful.  I  will  strike  him  to  the 
earth  with  my  battle-axe — I  will  convert  him  to  Holy 
Church  with  such  blows  as  he  has  rarely  endured — He 
shall  recant  bis  errors  before  my  good  cross-handled 
sword,  and  I  will  have  him  baptized  in  tlie  batde-field, 
from  my  own  helmet,  though  the  cleansing  waters  were 
roixed  with  the  blood  of  us  both.  Haste,  De  Vaux, 
why  dost  thou  delay  a  conclusion  so  pleasing  ?  fetch 
the  Hakim  hither."  , 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some 
accession  of  fever  in  this  overflow  of  confidence,-.— "  be- 
think you,  the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that  you  are  his 
most  formidable  enemy- " 
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**  For  which  reason  be  is  Jthe  more  bound  to  do  me 
bervice  in  this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quar- 
rel betwixt  two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he  loves  me 
as  I  love  him — as  noble  adversaries  ever  love  each  other 
-^by  my  honour,  it  were  sin  to  doubt  his  good  faith." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the  issue 
of  these  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire,"  said  the 
Lord  of  Gilsland ;  ''  my  own  life  depends  on  it,  for  wor- 
thy were  I  to  die  like  a  dog,  did  I  proceed  rashly  in  this 
matter,  and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal  of  Christendom." 

"  I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life," 
said  Richard,  upbraidingly. 

"  Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout-heart- 
ed baron,  '<  save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well  as  my 
own." 

"  Well,  thou  suspick)us'  mortal,"  answered  Richard, 
"  begone  then,  and  watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  might  either  cure  or  kill  me,  for  I 
am  weary  of  lying  here  like  an  ox  dying  of  the  murrain, 
when  tambours  are  beating,  horses  stamping,  and  trumpets 
sounding  without." 

The  baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to  com- 
municate liis  errand  to  some  churchman,  as  he  felt  some- 
thing burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea  of  his  master 
being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his  master, 
Richard,  who  both  loved  and  honoured  that  sagacious 
prelate.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts  which  De  Vaux 
stated,  with  that  acuteness  of  intelligence  which  distin- 
guishes the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  religious 
scruples  of  De  Vaux,  he  treated  with  as  much  lightness 
as  propriety  permitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  subject  to 
a  layman. 

**  Mediciners,"  he  said,  **like  the  medicines  which 
they  employed,  were  often  useful,  though  the  one  were 
by  birth  or  manners  the  vilest  of  humanity,  as  the  others 
are,  in  many  cases,  extracted  from  the  basest  materials. 
Men  may  use  the  assistance  of  pagans  and  infidels,"  be 
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coDtinaed,  '^in  their  need,  and  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  one  cause  of  their  being  permitted  to  remain  on  earth, 
is,  that  they  might  minister  to  the  convenience  of  true 
Christians — thus,  we  lawfully  make  slaves  of  heathen 
captives. — ^Again,"  proceeded  the  prelate,  "  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prinutive  Christians  usqd  the  services  of 
the  unconverted  heathen — thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  sailed  to  haly,  the  sai- 
lors were  doubtless  pagans,  yet  what  said  the  holy  saint 
when  their  ministry  was  needful — '  JVisi  hi  in  navi 
manserini,  vo$  salvi  fieri  non  potestis* — '  Unless  these 
men  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.' — Again, 
Jews  are  infidels  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  Mahomme- 
dans.  But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  except- 
ing Jews,  and  such  are  employed  witliout  scandal  or  scru- 
ple. Therefore,  Mahomraedans  may  be  used  for  their 
service  in  that  capacity — quod  erat  demonstrandum.^^ 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  tlie  scruples  of  Thom- 
as de  Vaux,  who  was  particularly  moved  by  tlie  Latin 
quotation,  as  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 

But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency,  when 
he  considerqd  the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's  acting  witli 
bad  faith ;  and  here  he  came  not  to  a  speedy  decision. 
The  baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  credence.  He  read 
and  re-read  them,  and  compared  the  original  with  the 
translation. 

"  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  "  to  the  pal- 
ate of  King  Richard,  and  I  cannot  but  have  my  suspic- 
ions of  the  wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious  in  the  art 
of  poisons,  and  can  so  temper  them  that  they  shall  be 
weeks  in  acting  upon  the  party,  during  which  time  the 
perpetrator  has  leisure  to  escape.  They  can  impregnate 
cloth  and  leather,  nay,  even  paper  and  parchment,  with 
the  most  subtle  venom — Our  Lady  forgive  me^ — And 
wherefore  knowing  this,  hold  I  these  letters  of  credence 
so  close  to  my  face  ! — Take  them.  Sir  Thomas,  take 
them  speedily." 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some 
appearance  of  haste,  to  1he  baron.     "  But  come,  my 
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Lord  de  Vaux,"  he  continued,  "  wend  we  to  the  tent  of 
this  sick  squire,  where  we  shall  learn  whether  this  Hakim 
hath  really  the  art  of  curing  which  he  professeth,  ere  we 
consider  whether  there  be  safety  in  permitting  him  to 
exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard. — Yet  hold  !  let  me 
first  take  my  pouncet-box,  for  these  fevers  spread  like 
an  infection.  I  would  advise  you  to  use  dried  rosemary 
steeped  in  vinegar,  my  lord.  I,  too,  know  something  of 
the  healing  art." 

"  I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas 
of  Gilsland  ;  "  but  had  I  been  accessible  to  the  fever,  I 
had  caught  it  long  since  by  the  bed  of  my  master." 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoid- 
ed the  presence  of  the  sick  monarch ;  and  he  bid  the  baron 
lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which  Ken- 
neth of  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode,  the  bishop 
said  to  De  Vaux,  "  Now,  of  a  surety,  my  lord,  these  Scot- 
tish knights  have  worse  care  of  their  followers  than  we 
of  our  dogs.  Here  is  a  knight,  valiant  they  say  in  battle^ 
and  thought  fitting  to  be  graced  with  charges  of  weight 
in  time  of  truce,  whose  esquire  of  the  body  is  lodged  worse 
than  in  the  worst  dog-kennel  in  England.  What  say  you 
of  your  neighbours  .'^" 

"  That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant,  when 
he  lodgeth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his  own,"  said 
De  Vaux,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluctance  ; 
for  though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some  respects,  yet  it 
was  tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively  regard  for  his  own 
afety.  He  recollected,  however,  the  necessity  there  was 
or  judging  personally  of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physkaan, 
and  entered  the  hut  with  a  stateliness  of  manner,  calculat- 
ed, as  he  thought,  to  impose  respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  commanding ' 
figure.     In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  handsome, 
and  even  m  age,  was  unwiDing  to  appear  less  so.     His 
episcopal  dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion,  trimmed  with 
costly  fur,  and  surrounded  by  a  cope  of  curious  needle- 
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work.  The  tings  on  his  fingers  were  worth  a  goodly 
barony,  and  the  hood  which  he  wore,  though  now  unclasp- 
ed and  thrbwn  back  for  heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold  to 
fasten  it  around  his  throat  and  under  his  chin  when  he 
so  inclined.  His  long  beard,  now  silvered  with  age,  de- 
scended Over  his  breast.  One  of  two  youthful  acolytes 
who  attended  him,  created  an  artificial  shade,  peculiar 
then  to  the  east,  by  bearing  over  his  head  an  umbrella  of 
palmetto  leaves,  while  the  other  refreshed  his  reverend 
roaster  by  agitatmg  a  fan  of  peacdck-feathers. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  the  master  was  absent  ;  and  tlie  Moorish 
physician,  whom  he  had  come  to  see,  sat  in  the  very  pos- 
ture in  which  De  Vaux  had  left  him  several  hours  before, 
cross-legged,  upon  a  mat  made  of  twisted  leaves,  by  tlie 
side  of  the  patient,  who  appeared  in  deep  slumber,  and 
whose  pulse  he  felt  from  time  to  time.  The  bishop  re- 
mained standing  before- him  in  silence,  for.  two  or  three 
m'mutes,  as  if  expecting  some  honourable  salutation,  or  at 
least  that  the  Saracen  would  seem  struck  with  the  dignity 
of  his  appearance.  But  Adonbec  el  Hakim  took  no  no- 
tice of  him  beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  when  the  pre- 
late at  length  saluted  him  in  the  lingua  franca  current  in  the 
country,  he  only  replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental  greeting, 
"  Salam  alicum — peace  be  with  you." 

"  Art  thou  a  physician,  infidel  .'*"  said  the  bishop,  some- 
what mortified  at  this  cold  reception.  "  I  would  speak 
with  thee  on  that  art." 

"  If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El 
Hakim,  "  thou  would'st  be  aware,  that  physicians  hold 
no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of  their  patient. 
Hear,"  he  added,  as  the  low  growling  of  the  stag-hound 
was  heard  from  the  inner  hut,  "  even  the  dog  might  teach 
thee  reason,  Uleniat.  His  instinct  teaches  him  to  sup- 
press his  barking  in  the  sick  man's  hearing. — Come 
witliout  the  tent,"  said  he,  rising  and  leading  the  way, 
**  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say  with  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen  leech's 
dress,  and  his  inferiority  of  size,  when  contrasted  with  the 
taU  prelate  and  gigantic  English  baron,  there  was  some- 
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thing  striking  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  which  pre- 
vented the  Bishop  of  Tyre  from  expressing  strongly,  the 
displeasure  he  felt  at  this  Unceremonious  rebuke.  When 
without  the  hut,  he  gazed  upon  Adonbec  in  silence,  for 
several  minutes,  before  he  could  fix  on  the  best  manner 
to  renew  the  conversation.  No  locks  were  seen  under 
the  high  bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid  also  part 
of  a  brow  which  seemed  lofty  and  expanded,  smooth,  and 
free  from  wrinkles,  as  were  his  cheeks,  where  they  were 
seen  under  the  shade  of  his  long  beard.  We  have  else- 
where noticed  the  piercing  quality  of  his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  wiA  his  apparent  youth,  at  length 
broke  a  pause,  which  die  other  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
interrupt,  by  demanding  of  the  Arabian  how  old  he  was? 

"  The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  are  counted  by  their  wrinkles,  tliose  of  sages  by  their 
studies.  I  dare  not  call  myself  older  than  an  hundred 
revolutions  of  the  Hegira."* 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal  as- 
sertion, that  he  was  a  century  old,  looked  doubtfully  upon 
the  prelate,  who,  tliough  he  better  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  £1  Hakim,  answered  his  glance  by  mysteriously 
shaking  his  head.  He  resumed  an  air  of  importance, 
when  he  again  authoritatively  demanded^  what  evidence 
Adonbec  could  produce  of  his  medical  proficiency. 

"  Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said  the 
sage,  touching  his  cap  in  sign  of  reverence  ;  "  a  word 
which  was  never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe — ^what, 
Nazarene,  would'st  thou  demand  more  ?" 

"  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the 
baron,  "  and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  to  the  couch 
of  King  Richard." 

"  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  is 
in  the  recovery  of  his  patient.  Behold  this  sergeant, 
whose  blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the  fever  which  has 
whitened  your  caimp  with  skeletons,  and  against  which  the 
art  of  your  Nazarene  leeches  hath  been  like  a  silken 

*  Meaning,  that  bis  attainments  were  those  which  might  have  been  made  in 
a  hundred  years. 
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doublet  against  a  lance  of  steel.  Look  at  his  fingers  and 
arms,  wasted  like  the  claws  and  shanks  of  the  crane. 
Death  half  this  morning  his  clutch  on  him  ;  but  had  Az- 
rael  been  on  one  side  of  the  couch,  I  being  on  the  other, 
his  soul  should  not  have  been  reft  from  his  body.  Disturb 
me  not  with  farther  questions,  but  await  the  critical  minute, 
and  behold  in  silent  wonder  the  marvellous  event." 

The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  the 
oracle  of  eastern  science,  and  watching  with  grave  pre- 
cision until  the  precise  time  of  the  evening  prayer  had 
arrived,  he  sunk  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  turned  to 
Mecca,  and  recited  the  petitions  which  tlose  the  Mosle- 
mah's  day  of  toil.  The  bishop  and  the  English  baron 
looked  on  each  other,  meanwhiFe,  with  symptoms  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  but  neither  judged  it  fit  to  inter- 
rupt El  Hakim  in  his  devotions,  unholy  as  they  considered 
them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  which  he  had  pros- 
trated himself,  and  walking  into  the  hut  where  the  patient 
lay  extended  he  drew  a  sponge  from  a  small  silver  box, 
dipt  perhaps  in  some  aromatic  distillation  ;  for  when  be 
put  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose,  he-sneezed,  awoke,  and  look- 
ed wildly  around.  He  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat 
up  almost  naked  on  his  couch,  the  bones  and  cartilages 
as  visible  through  the  surface  of  liis  skin,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  clothed  with  flesh ;  his  face  was  long,  and  fur- 
rowed with  wrinldes,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  at 
first,  became  gradually  more  settled.  He  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  dignified  visiters,  for  he 
attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  covering  firpm  his  head,  in 
token  of  reverence,  as  he  inquired,  in  a  subdued  and  suhr 
missive  voice  for  his  master. 

"  Do  you  know  us,  vassal  .^"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squire,  faintly. 
'*  My  sleep  has  been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  I 
know  that  you  are  a  great  English  lord,  as  seemetb  by  the 
red-cross,  and  this  a  holy  prelate,  whose  blessing  1  crave 
on  me  a  poor  sinner." 
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^  Thoa  hast  jt — Benedictio  Domini  tit  vobUcum^^^ 
said  the  prelate,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  without 
approaching  nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever 
hath  been  subdued — he  speaks  with  calmness  and  recoil 
lection — ^his  pulse  beats  composedly  as  yours — try  its 
pulsations  yourself." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment ;  but  Thomas  of 
Gilsland,  more  determined  on  making  the  trial,  did 
so,  and  satis6ed  himself  that  the  fever  was  indeed 
gone. 

.  "  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  knight,  looking 
to  the  bishop  ;  '^  the  man  is  assuredly  cured.  I  must 
conduct  this  mediciner  presendy  to  King  Richard's  .tent 
— What  thinks  your  reverence  ?" 

"  Slay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  another," 
said  the  Arab  ;  ''  I  will  pass  with  you  when  I  have  given 
my  patient  the  second  cup  of  this  most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it  with 
water  from  a  gourd  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  next 
drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made  of  network,  twisted 
with  silver,  the  contents  of  which  the  by-standers  could 
not  discover,  and  immersing  it  in  the  cup,  continued  to 
watch  it  in  silence  during  the  space  of  five  minutes.  It 
seemed  to  the  spectators  as  if  some  effervescence  took 
place  during  the  operation,  but  if  so  it  instantly  subsided. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man — "  sleep, 
and  awaken  free  from  malady." 

**  And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught,  thou  wilt  un- 
dertake to  cure  a  monarch  ?"  said  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 

"  I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  you  may  behold,"  replied 
the  sage.  **  Are  the  Kings' of  Frangistan  made  of  other 
clay  than  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  ?" 

^*  Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the  • 
Baron  of  Gilsland.     ^'  He  hath  shown  that  he  possesses 
the  secret  which  may  restore  his  health.     If  he  fails  to 
exercise  it,  I  will  put  himself  past  the  power  of  medicine*" 
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As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick  man,  rais- 
ing his  voice  as  much  as  his  weakness  permitted,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Reverend  father,  noble  Icnight,  and  you,  kind  leech, 
if  you  would  have  me  sleep  and  recover,  tell  me  in  char- 
ity what  is  become  of  my  dear  master  ?" 

"  He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend,"  replied  the 
prelate  ;  "  on  an  honourable  embassy,  which  may  de- 
tain him  for  some  days." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  why  deceive 
the  poor  fellow  ? — Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  you  will  presently  see  him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfukiess,  his  wasted 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  resisting  no  longer  the  soporiferous 
operation  of  the  elixir,  sunk  down  in  a  gentle  sleep. 

"You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas," 
said  the  prelate  ;  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for  a 
sick  room  than  an  unpleasing  truth." 

"  How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord  ?"  said  De  Vaux, 
hastily.  "  Think  you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  to  save 
the  lives  of  a  dozen  such  as  he  ?" 

"  You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symp- 
toms of  alarm—"  you  said  the  esquire's  master  was 
returned — he,  I  mean,  of  the  Couchart  Leopard." 

"  And  he  t*  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  I  spoke 
with  him  but  a  few  hours  since.  This  learned  leech  came 
in  his  company." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to  me?" 
said  the  bishop,  in  evident  perturbation. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
had  returned  in  company  with  the  physician  ? — I  thought 
I  had,"  replied  De  Vaux,  carelessly ;  "but  what  signi- 
fied his  return,  to  the  skill  of  the  physician,  or  the  cure 
of  his  Majesty  ?" 

"  Much,  Sir  Thomas — ^it  signified  much,"  said  the 
bishop,  clenching  his  hands,  pressing  his  foot  against  the 
earth,  and  giving  signs  of  impatience  as  if  iii  an  involun- 
tary manner.  "  But  where  can  he  be  gone  now,  this  same 
knight  f — God  be  with  us — ^liere  may  be  some  fatal 
errors !" 
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"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux,  not 
without  wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "  can  probably 
tell  us  whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  m  a  language  nearly  in- 
comprehensible to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to  under- 
stand, that  an  officer  had  summoned  his  master  to  the 
royal  tent,  sometime  before  their  arrival  at  that  of  his 
master.  The  anxiety  of  the  bishop  appeared  to  rise  to 
the  highest,  and  became  evident  to  De  Vaux,  though 
neither  an  acute  observer,  nor  of  a  suspicious  temper. 
But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to  increase  his  wish  to  keep 
it  subdued  and  unobserved.  He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  De 
Vaux,  who  looked  after  him  with  astonishment ;  and,  after 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  silent  wonder,  proceeded 
to  conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of  King 
Richard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

This  is  the  Prince  of  Leeches ;  fever,  plague, 

Cofd  rheum,  and  hoi  podagra,  do  but  look  on  him, 

And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. — Anonymotu. 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  and  an 
anxious  countenance  towards  the  royal  pavilion.  He  had 
much  diffidence  of  his  own  capacity  except  in  a  field  of 
battle,  and,'  conscious  of  no  very  acute  intellect,  was 
usually  contented  to  wonder  at  circumstances,  which  a 
man  of  livelier  imaginati6n  would  have  endeavoured  to 
investigate  and  understand,  or  at  least  would  have  made 
the  subject  of  speculation.  But  it  seemed  very  extra- 
ordinary, even  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  bishop 
should  have  been  at  once  abstracted  from  all  reflection 
on  the  marvellous  cure  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
upon  the  probability  it  aflforded,  of  Richard  being  restor- 
ed to  health,  by  what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  in- 
formation, announcing  the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish 
knight,  than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland  knew  nothing 
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within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  ^unimportant  or 
contemptible,  and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  passiveljr 
beholding  passing  events,  the  baron's  spirit  toiled  with  un- 
wonted attempts  to  form  conjectures  on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  c>ccurred  at  once  to  him,  that  the 
whole  might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King  Richard,  form- 
ed within  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  to  which  the  bishop, 
who  was  by  some  represented  as  a  politic  and  unscrupu- 
lous person,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been  accessary. 
It  was   true,  that  in  his  own  opinion  there  existed  no 
character  so  perfect  as  that  of  his  master  ;  for  Richard 
being  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  the  chief  of  Christian 
leaders,  and  obeying  in  all  points  the  commands  of  Holy 
Church,  De  Vaux's  ideas  of  perfection  went  no  farther. 
Still  he  knew  that,  however  unworthily,  it  bad  been  al- 
ways his  master's  fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dis* 
like,  as  honour  and  attachment,  from  the  display  of  his 
great  qualities  ;  and  that  in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst 
those  princes  bound  by  oath  to  the  crusade,  were  many 
who  would  have  sacri6ced  all  hope  of  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  to  the  pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least  of  hum- 
bling, Richard  of  England. 

"Wherefore,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "  it  is  in  no 
sense  impossible  that  this  £1  Hakim,  with  this  his  cure, 
or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of  the  Scottish 
squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a  trick,  to  which  he  of  the 
Leopard  may  be  accessary,  and  wherein  the  bishop  of 
Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is,  may  have  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop,  on  learn- 
ing that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  Scottish  knigh 
had  suddenly  returned  to  the  crusaders'  camp.  But  De 
Vaux  was  influenced  only  by  his  general  prejudices,  which 
dictated  to  him  the  assured  belief,  that  a  wily  Italian 
priest,  a  false-hearted  Scot,  and  an  infidel  physician 
formed  a  set  of  ingredients  from  which  all  evil,  and  no 
good,  was  likely  to  be  extracted.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  lay  his  scruples  bluntly  before  the  King,  of  whose  judg- 
noent  he  had  nearly  as  high  an  opinion  as  of  his  valour. 
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Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to  the 
suppositions  which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had  entertained. 
Scarce  had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion,  y^hen,  betwixt  the 
impatience  of  the  fever,  and  that  which  was  natural  to 
liis  disposition,  Richard  began  to  murmur  at  his  delay, 
and  express  dn  earnest  desire  for  his  return.  He  had 
seen  enough  to  try  to  reason  himself  out  of  this  irritation, 
which  greatly  increased  his  bodily  malady.  He  wearied 
is  attendants  by  demanding  from  them  amusements,  and 
*he  breviary  of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  clerk,  even 
the  harp  of  his  favourite  minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to 
in  vain.  At  length,  some  two  hours  before  sun-down, 
and  long,  therefore,  ere  he  could  expect  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  process  of  the  cure  which  the  Moor  or 
Arabian  had  undertaken,  he  sent,  as  we  have  already 
heard,  a  messenger,  commanding  the  attendance  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  impa- 
tience by  obtaining  from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  absence  from  the  camp,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  this  celebrated 
physician.. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered  the  royal 
presence,  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes. 
He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  King  of  England  even  by 
sight,  although,  tenacious  of  his  rank,  as  devout  in  the 
adoration  of  the  lady  of  his  secret  heart,  he  had  never 
been  absent  on  those  occasions  when  the  munificence 
and  hospitality  of  England  opened  the  Court  bf  its 
monarch  to  all  who  held  a  certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The 
King  gazed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  bed- 
side, while  the  knight  bent  his  knee  for  a  moment,  then 
arose,  and  stood  before  him  as  became  an  officer  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  in  a  posture  of  deference,  but 
not  of  subservience  or  humility. 

"  Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "  is  Kenneth  of  the  Leop- 
ard— From  whom  hadst  thou  degree  of  knighthood  ?" 

"  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William,  the  Lion  King 
of  Scotland,"  replied  the  Scot 
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"A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "  well  ¥W)rthy  to  confer 
honour,  nor  h^s  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserying  shoulder. 
We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself  knightly  and  valiantly  in 
press  of  battle,  When  most  need  there  was ;  and  thou 
hadst  not  been  yet  to  learn  that  thy  deserts  were  known 
to  us,  but  that  thy  presumption  in  other  points  has  been 
such,  that  thy  services  can  challenge  no  better  reward 
than  that  of  pardon  for  thy  transgression.  What  sayst 
thou— ha  ?'^ 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  express 
himself  distincdy ;  the  consciousness  of  his  too  ambitious 
love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with  which  Coeur  de 
Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his  inmost  soul,  combining  to 
disconcert  him. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "  although  soldiers  should 
obey  command,  and  vassals  be  respectful  towards  their 
superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave  knight  greater  offence 
than  the  keeping  a  simple  hound,  though  it  were  contrary 
to  our  express  public  ordinance." 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  beheld, 
and,  beholding,smiling  inwardly  at  the  relief  produced  by 
the  turn  he  had  given  to  his  general  accusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  your  Maj- 
esty must  be  good  to  ps  poor  gentlemen  of  Scotland  in 
this  matter.  We  are  far  from  home,  scant  of  revenues, 
and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your  wealtliy  nobles,  who 
have  credit  of  the  Lombards.  The  Saracens  shall  feel 
our  blows  the  harder,  that  we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison 
from  time  to  time,  with  our  herbs  and  barley-cakes." 

^^  It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard,  '*  since 
Thomas  de  Vaux,  who  doth,  like  all  around  me,  that 
which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath  already  given  thee 
permission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

^  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you — "  said  the  Scot ; 
'^  but  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  indulge  me  with  the 
privilege  of  hawking  also,  and  }rou  list  to  trust  me  with  a 
falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  could  supply  your  royal  mess  with 
aome  choice  water-fowl." 
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^  I  dread  me,  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon,"  said  the 
Kmg,  **  thou  would'st  scarce  wait  for  the  permission.  I 
wot  well  it  is  said  abroad  that  we  of  the  line  of  Anjou 
resent  offence  against. our  forest  laws,  as  highly  as  we 
would  do  treason  against  our  crown.  To  brave  and  wor- 
thy men,  however,^  we  could  pardon  either  misdemeanour. 
— But  enough  of  this. — ^I  desire  to  know  of  you,  Sir 
Knight,  wherefore  and  by  whose  authority  you  took  this 
ecent  journey  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Engaddi  f " 

"  By  order,"  replied  the  knight,  "  of  the  Council  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Holy  Crusade." 

^'  And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order,  when 
I — not  the  least,  surely,  in  the  league — was  unacquainted 
with  it  ?" 

*'  It  was  not  my  part,  please  your  highness,"  said  the 
Scot,  '<  to  inquire  into  such  particulars.  1  am  a  soldier 
of  the  Cross — serving,  doubtless,  for  the  present,  under 
your  highness's  banner,  and  proud  of  the  permission  to 
do  so — ^but  still  one  who  iiath  taken  on  him  the  holy  sym- 
bol for  the  rights  of  Christianity,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  bound,  therefore,  to  obey,  without 
question,  the  orders  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  by  whom 
the  blessed  enterprize  is  directed.  That  indisposition 
should  seclude,  I  trust  for  but  a  short  time,  your  highness 
from  their  councils,  in  which  you  hold  so  potential  a  voice, 
I  must  lament  with  all  Christendom  ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  I 
must  obey  those  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  command 
devolves,  or  set  but  an  evil  example  in  the  Christian 
camp." 

"  Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Richard ;  "  and  the 
blame  rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with  whom, 
when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  raise  me  from  this  accurs- 
ed bed  of  pam  and  inactivity,  I  hope  to  reckon  roundly. 
What  was  Uie  purport  of  thy  message  f " 

^'Methinks,  and  please  your  highness,"  replied  Sir 
Kennetb,  "  that  were  best  asked  of  those  who  sent  me, 
and  who  can  render  the  reasons  of  mine  errand ;  where- 
as I  can  only  tell  its  outward  form  and  purport." 
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"  Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot— it  were  ill  for  thjr 
safety,"  said  the  irritable  monarch. 

"  My  safely,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  firmly,  "I 
cast  behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  when  I  vowed  my- 
self to  this  enterprize,  looking  rather  to  my  immortal 
welfare,  than  to  that  which  concerns  my  earthly  body." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  "  thou  art  a  brave 
fellow !    Hark  thee.  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  hardy,  though  dogged  a^d  stubborn,  and, 
I  think,  true  men  in  the  main,  though  the  necessity  of 
state  has  sometimes  constrained  them  to  be  dissemblers. 
I  deserve  some  love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have  voluntarily 
done  what  they  could  not  by  arms  have  extorted  from 
me  any  more  than  from  my  predecessors — I  have  re-es- 
tablished the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which 
lay  in  pledge  to  England — ^I  have  restored  your  ancient 
boundaries^ — and,  finally,  I  have  renounced  a  claim  to 
homage  upon  the  crown  of  England,  which  I  thought  un- 
justly forced  on  you*      I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
honourable  and  independent  friends,  where  former  kings 
of  England  attempted  only  to  compel  unwilling  and 
rebellious  vassals." 

"  All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,^'  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  bowing — "All  this  you  have  done,  by  your 
royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  at  Canterbury.  There- 
fore have  you  me,  and  many  better  Scottish  men,  making 
war  against  the  infidels,  under  your  banners,  who  would 
else  have  been  ravaging  your  frontiers  in  England.  If 
their  numbers  are  now  few,  it  is  because  their  lives  have 
been  freely  waged  and  wasted." 

«  I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  for  the  good 
offices  I  have  done  your  land,  I  require  you  to  remem- 
ber, that,  as  a  principal  member  of  the  Christian  league, 
I  have  a  right  to  know  the  negotiations  of  my  confed- 
erates. Do  me,  therefore,  the  justice  to  tell  me  what  I 
have  a  title  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which  I  am  cer- 
tain to  know  more  truly  from  you  than  fi*om  others." 

"My  lord,"   said  the  Scot,    " thus  conjured,  I  will 
speak  the  truth ;  for  I  well  believe  that  your  purjposes 
towards  the  principal  object  of  our  expedition,  are  single- 
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hearted  and  honest ;  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  warrant 
for  others  of  the  holy  league.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to 
know,  ray  charge  was  to  propose,  through  the  medium 
of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  a  holy  man,  respected  and 
protected  by  Saladin  himself — «— " 

"  A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said 
Richard,  hastily  interrupting  him. 

"  No,  by  Saints  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scottish 
knight ;  "  but  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace,  and 
the  withdrawing  our  armies  from  Palestine." 

"  Saint  George  !"  said  Richard,  in  astonishment, — 
"  111  as  I  have  justly  thought  of  them,  I  could  not  have 
dreamed  they  would  have  humbled  themselves  to  such 
dishonour.  Speak,  Sir  Kenneth,  with  what  will  did  you 
carry  such  a  message  .'*" 

"  With  right  good-will,  my  lord,"  said  Kenneth ; 
"  because,  when  we  had  lost  our  noble  leader,  under  whose 
guidance  alone  I  hoped  for  victory,  I  saw  none  who  could 
succeed  him  likely  to  lead  us  to  conquest,  and  I  accounted 
it  well  in  such  circumstances  to  avoid  defeat." 

^*  And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace  to  be 
contracted  ?"  said  King  Richard,  painfully  suppressing 
the  passion  with  which  his  heart  was  almost  bursting. 

"  Tliese  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.  "  I  delivered 
them  sealed  to  the  hermit*." 

"  And  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit  ? — for 
fool,  madman,  traitor,  or  saint  ?*'  said  Richard. 

"  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottishman,  "  I 
hold  to  be  assumed  to  win  favour  and  reverence  from  the 
Paynimrie,  who  regard  madmen  as  the  inspired  of  Hea- 
ven ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  as  exhibited  only  occasion- 
ally, and  not  as  mixing,  like  natural  folly,  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  mind." 

"  Shrewdly  replied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing  him- 
self back  on  his  couch,  from  which  he  had  half-raised 
himself. — ^*  Now  of  his  penitence  ?" 

"  His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "  appears  to 
me  sincere,  and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dreadful 
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crime,  for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own  opinion,  condemned 
to  reprobation." 

"  And  for  his  policy  ?"  said  King  Richard. 

"  Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  Knight,  "  ho 
despairs  of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  his  own  salva- 
tion, by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle — at  least,  since  the 
arm  of  Richard  of  England  hath  ceased  to  strike  for  it." 

"  And  therefore,  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit  is 
like  that  of  these  miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful  of 
their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are  only  resolved  and 
determined  when  the  question  is  retreat,  and,  rather  than 
go  forward  against  an  armed  Saracen,  would  trample  in 
their  flight  over  a  dying  ally  !" 

"  Might  I  so  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the 
Scottish  knight,  "  this  discourse  but  heats  your  disease, 
the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads  more  evil, 
than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed,  more 
flushed,  and  his  action  became  more  feverishly  vehement, 
as,  with  clenched  hand,  expanded  arm,  and  flashing  eyes, 
he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under  bodily  pain,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  under  vexation  of  mind,  while  his  high 
spirit  led  him  to  speak  on,  as  if  in  contempt  of  both. 

"  You  can  flatter,  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
escape  me  not.  I  must  know  more  from  you  than  you 
have  yet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  consort  when  at 
Engaddi  ?" 

"  To  my  knowledge — ^^no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
neth, with  considerable  perturbation  ;  for  he  remember- 
ed the  midnight  procession  in  the  chapel  of  the  rocks. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  king,  in  a  sterner  voice,  "  whether 
you  were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns  at 
Engaddi,  and  there  saw  Berangaria,  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  went  thither  on  pil- 
grimage ?" 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  wiD  speak  the 
truth  as  in  the  confessional.  In  a  subterranean  chapel, 
to  which  the  anchorite  conducted  me,  I  beheld  a  choir 
of  ladies  do  homage  to  a  relic  of  the  highest  sanctity  ;  but 
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as  I  saw  not  their  faces,  nor  heard  their  voices,  unless 
in  the  hymns  which  they  chanted,  I  caniiot  tell  whether 
the  Queen  of  England  was  of  the  bevy." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to  you  ?" 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  Richard,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  <'  as  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall  know 
by  your  answer  how  you  value  either  character — did 
you,  or  did  you  not,  know  any  lady  amongst  that  band  of 
worshippers  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much  hesitation, 
"  I  might  guess." 

^^  And  I  also  may  guess,"  said  the  king,  frowning 
sternly  ;  **  but  it  is  enough.  Leopard  as  you  are.  Sir 
Knight,  beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw.  Hark  ye — to 
become  enamoured  of  the  moon  would  be  but  an  act 
of  folly  ;  but  to  leap  from  the  battlements  of  a  lofty  tower, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  coming  within  her  sphere,  were  self- 
destructive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  busding  was  heard  in  the  outer 
apartment,  and  the  King,  hastily  changing  to  his  more 
natural  manner,  said,  "  Enough — begone — speed  to  De 
Vaux,  and  send  him  hither  with  the  Arabian  physician. 
My  life  for  the  faith  of  the  Soldan  !  Would  he  but  ab- 
jure his  false  law,  I  would  aid  him  with  my  sword  to  drive 
this  scum  of  French  and  Austrians  from  his  dominions, 
and  think  Palestine  as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her 
kings  were  anointed  by  the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  jof  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently  af- 
terwards the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation  from 
the  Council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  the  Majesty  of 
England. 

"  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  was  his 
reply.     "  Who  are  the  reverend  ambassadors  ?" 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat." 

"  Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds,"  said 
Richard  j  "  yet  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his 
couch  long  smce. — Jocelyn,  lay  me  the  couch  more  fair- 
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fy,  k  is  tumbled  like  a  stormy  sea-breach  me  yonder 
steel  mirror — pass  a  comb  through  my  hair  and  beard. 
They  look,  indeed,  liker  a  lion's  mane  than  a  christian 
man's  locks — bring  water." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  "  the 
leeches  say  that  cold  water  may  be  fatal." 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches !"  replied  the 
monarch  ;  "  if  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I  will  al- 
low them  to  torment  me  ? — There,  then — "  he  said,  after 
having  made  his  ablutions,-  "  admit  the  worshipful  envoys; 
they  will  now,  I  think,  scarcely  see  that  disease  has  made 
Richard  negligent  of  his  person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tall,  thin, 
war-worn  man,  with  a  slow  yet  penetrating  eye,  and  a 
brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark  intrigues  had  stamped  a 
portion  of  their  obscurity.  At  the  head  of  that  singular 
body,  to  whom  their  order  was  every  thing,  and  their  in  - 
dividuality  nothing^ — seeking  the  advancement  pf  its  pow- 
er, even  at  the  hazard  of  that  very  religioi>  which  the 
fraternity  were  originally  associated  to  protect — accused 
of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  although  by  their  character 
Christian  priests — ^suspected  of  secret  league  with  the 
Soldan,  though  by  oath  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Temple,  or  its  recovery — ^the  whole  order,  and  ihe 
whole  personal  character  of  its  commander,  or  Grand 
Master,  was  a  riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which  most  men 
shuddered.  The  Grand  Master  was  dressed  m  his  white 
robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  pbacusy  a  mystic  staff 
of  office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has  given  rise  to  such 
singular  conjectures  and  commentaries,  leading  to  suspi- 
cions that  this  celebrated  fraternity  of  Christian  knights 
were  embodied  under  the  foulest  symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing 
exterior  than  the  dark  and  mysterious  priest-soldier  by* 
whom  he  was  accompanied.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  middle  age,  or  something  past  that  term,  bold  in  the 
field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and  gallant  in  tiaies  of 
festivity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  generally  accus- 
ed of  versatility,  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  ambition^  of  a 
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desire  to  extend  his  own  principality,  without  regard  to 
the  weal  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  of  seek* 
ing  his  own  interest  by.  private  negotiations  with  Saladin, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian  leaguers. 

When  die  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by  these 
dignitaries,  and  courteously  returned  by  King  Richard, 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  commenced  an  explanation 
of  the  motives  of  their  visit,  sent,  as  he  said  they  were, 
by  the  anxious  Kings  and  Princes  who  composed  the 
Council  of  the  Crusaders,  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  health  of 
their  magnanimous  ally,  the  valiant  King  of  England." 

"  We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  Princes  of  the 
Council  hold  our  health,"  replied  the  English  King ; 
*^  and  are  well  aware  how  much  they  must  have  suffered 
by  suppressing  aU  curiosity  concerning  it  for  fourteen 
days,  lor  fear,  doubtless,  of  aggravating  our  disorder,  by 
showing  their  anxiety  regarding  the  event." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloquence  being  checked, 
and  he  himself  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this  reply, 
bis  more  austere  companion  took  up  the  thread  of  tlie 
conversation,  and,  with  as  much  dry  and  brief  gravity  as 
was  consistent  with  the  presence  which  he  addressed,  in- 
formed the  King  that  they  came  from  the  Council,  to  pray, 
in  the  name  of  Christendom,  ''  that  he  would  not  suffer  his 
health  to  be  tampered  with  by  an  infidel  physician,  said 
to  be  despatched  by  Saladin,  until  the  Council  had  taken 
measures  to  remove  or  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  they 
at  present  conceived  did  attach  itself  to  the  mission  of 
such  a  person." 

"Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  and  you,  Most  Noble  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,"  replied  Richard,  "  if  it  please  you  to  retire 
into  the  adjoining  pavilion,  you  shall  presently  see  what 
account  we  make  of  the  tender  remonstrances  of  our 
royal  and  princely  colleagues  in  thb  religious  war- 
fare." 

The  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  accordingly  ; 
nor  had  they  been  many  minutes  in  the  outward  pavilion 
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when  the  Eastern  physician  arrived,  acc6mpanied  by  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  Baron, 
however,  was  a  little  later  of  entering  the  tent  than  the 
other  two,  stopping,  perchance,  to  issue  some  orders  to 
the  warders  without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  ra^de  his  obei- 
sance, after  the  oriental  fashion,  to  the  Marquis  and 
Grand  Master,  whose  dignity  was  apparent,  both  from 
their  appearance  and  their  bearing.  The  Grand  Master 
returned  the  salutation  with  an  expression  of  "disdainful 
coldness,  the  Marquis,  trtth  the  popular  courtesy  which  he 
habitually  practised  to  men  of  every  rank  and  nation. 
There  was  a  pause  ;  for  the  Scottish  knight,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  De  Vaux,  presumed  not,  of  his  own  author- 
ity, to  enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of  England,  and,  during 
this  interval,  the  Grand  Master  sternly  demanded  of  the 
Moslem, — "Infidel,  hast  thou  tlie  courage  to.pracjise  thine 
art  upon  the  person  of  an  anointed  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  host  ?" 

"  The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "  shines 
on  the  Nkzarene  as  well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and  his 
servant  dare  make  no  distinction  betwixt  them,  when 
called  on  to  exercise  the  art  of  healing." 

"  Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Graiid  Master,  "  or* 
whatsoever  they  call  thee  for  an  unbaptized  slave  of  dark- 
ness, dost  thou  well  know,  that  thou  shalt  be  torn  asunder 
by  wild    horses  should  King  Richlard   die   under   thy 
charge  ?" 

"  That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physician  ; 
^'  seeing  that  I  can  but  use  human  means,  and  that  the 
issue  is  wjitten  in  the  book  of  light." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "  consider  that  this  learned  man 
is  not  acquainted  with  our  Christian  order,  adopted  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  anointed. — Be 
it  known  to  thee,  grave  physician,  whose  skill  we  doubt 
not,  that  your  wisest  course  is  to  repair  to  the  presence 
of  tbe  illustrious  Council  of  our  Holy  League,  and  there 
to  give  account  and  reckoning  to  such  wise  and  learned 
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leeches  ais  they  shall  nominate,  concerning  your  means 
of  process'  and  cure  .of  this  illustrious  patient ;  so  shall 
you  escape  all  the  danger,  which,  rashly  taking  such  a 
high  matter  upon  your  sole  answer,  you  may  else  most 
Hkely  incur." 

"  My  lords,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  I  understand  you  well. 
But  knowledge  hath  its  champions  as  well  as  your  mili- 
tary art,  nay,  hath  sometimes  had  its  martyrs  as  well  as  reli- 
gion. I  have  the  command  of  my  sovereign,  the  Soldan 
Saladin,  to  heal  this  Nazarene  King,  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Prophet,  I  will  obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear 
swords  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  faithful,  and  I  proffer 
my  body  to  your  weapons.  But  I  will  not  reason  with 
one  uncircumcised  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicines  of 
which  I  have  obtained  knowledge,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Prophet,  and  I  pray  you  interpose  no  delaybetween 
me  and  my  office." 

"  Who  talks  of  delay  ?"  said  the  Baron  de  Vaux,  has- 
tily entering  the  tent ;  "we  have  had  but  too  much  already. 
— I  salute  you,  my  Lord  of  Montserrat,  and  you,  valiant 
Grand  Master.  But  I  must  presently  pass  with  this  learn- 
ed physician  to  the  bed-side  of  my  master." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman  French,  or 
the  language  of  Ouie,  as  it  was  then  called,  "  are  you 
well  advised  that  we  came  to  expostulate  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Monarchs  and  Princes  of  the  Crusade, 
against  the  risk  of  permitting  an  infidel  and  eastern  phy- 
sician to  tamper  with  a  health  so  valuable  as  that  of  your 
master  King  Richard  ?" 

"  Noble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman, 
bluntly,  "  I  can  neither  use  many  words,  nor  do  I  delight 
in  listening  to  them — moreover,  I  am  much  more  ready 
to  believe  what  my  eyes  have  seen,  than  what  my  ears 
have  heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  heathen  can  cure 
the  sickness  of  King  Richard,  and  I  believe  and  trust  he 
will  labour  to  do  so.  Time  is  precious.  If  Mahommed 
— may  God's  curse  be  on  him  ! — stood  at  the  door  of 
the  tent,  with  such  fair  purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el  Hakin) 
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entertains,  I  would  hold  it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute — 
So,  give  ye  God 'en,    my  lopds." 

"  Nay  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "  the  King 
himself  said  we  should  be  present  when  this  same  physi- 
cian dealt  upon  him." 

The  baron  'whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably  to 
know  whetlier  the  Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then  replied, 
"  My  lords,  if  you  will  hold  your  patience,  you  are  wel- 
come to  enter  with  us ;  but  if  you  interrupt,  by  action  or 
threat,  this  accomplished  physician  in  his  duty,  be  it 
known,  that,  without  respect  to  your  high  quality,  I  will 
enforce  your  absence  from  Richard's  tent ;  for  know,  I 
am  so  well  satis6ed  of  the  virtue  of  this  man's  medicines, 
that  were  Richard  himself  to  refuse  them,  by  our  Lady 
of  Lanercost,  I  think  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  force 
him  to  take  the  means  of  his  cure,  whether  he  would  or 
no. — Move  onward.  El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  and 
instantly  obeyed  by  the  physician.  The  Grand  Master 
looked  grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old  soldier,  but,  on 
exchanging  a  glance  with  the  Marquis,  smoothed  his  frown- 
ing brow  as  well  as  he  could,  and  both  followed  De  Vaux 
and  the  Arabian  into  the  inner  tent,  where  Richard  lay  ex- 
pectibg  them,  with  that  impatience  with  which  the  sick  man 
watches  the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir  Kenneth,  whose 
.attendance  seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited,  felt  him- 
self, by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled  to 
follow  these  high  dignitaries,  but,  conscious  of  his  inferior 
power  and  rank,  remained  aloof  during  the  scene  which 
took  place. 

<  Richar<l,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  immediate- 
ly exclaimed,  "  So  ho !  a  goodly  fellowship  come  to  see 
Richard  take  his  leap  in. the  dark. — My  noble  allies,  I 
greet  you  as  the  representatives  of  our  assembled  league ; 
Richard  will  again  be  amongst  you  in  his  former  fasliion, 
or  ye  shall  bear  to  the  grave  what  is  left  of  him. — De 
Vaux,  lives  he  or  dies  he,  thou  hast  the  thanks  of  thy 
prince. — ^There  is  yet  another — ^but  this  fever  hath  wasted 
mine  eyesight — ^what,  the  bold  Scot,  who  would  climp 
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Heaven  without  a  ladder  ? — ^he  is  welcoiiie  too. — Come, 
Sir  Hakim,  to  the  work,  to  the  work." 

The  physician,  who  had  already  informed  himself  of 
the  various  symptoms  of  the  King's  iUness,  now  felt  his 
pulse  for  a  long  time,  and  with  deep  attention,  while  all 
around  stood  silent,  and  in  breathless  expectation.  The 
sage  next  filled  a  cup  with  spring  water,  and  dipt  into  it 
the  small  red  purse,  which  as  formerly,  he  took  from  his 
bosom.  When  he  seemed  to  think  it  sufficiently  me^di- 
cated,  he  was  about  to  offer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  pre- 
vented him,  by  sayings  *'  Hold  an  instant. — Thou  hc^st 
felt  my  pulse— let  me  lay  my  finger  on  thine. — ^I  too,  as 
becomes  a  good  knight,  know  something  of  thine  art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and 
his  long  slender  dark  fingers  were,  for  an  instant,  enclos- 
ed, and  almost  buried,  in  the  large  enfoldment  of  King 
Richard's  hand. 

*VHis  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant's,"  said  the  King; 
"  so  throb  not  their's  who  poison  princes.  De  Vaux, 
whether  we  live  or  die,  dismiss  this  Hakim  with  honour 
and  safety — Commend  us,  friend,  to  the  noble  Saladin. 
Should  I  die,  it  is  without  doubt  of  his  faith — Should  I  ' 
live,  it  will  be  to  thank  him  as  a  warrior  would  desire  to 
be  thanked." « 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his 
hand,  and,  turning  to  the  Marquis  and  the  Grand  Master, 
— "  Mark  what  I  say,  and  let  my  royal  brethren  pledge 
me  in  Cyprus  wine — *  To  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
first  crusader,, who  shall  strike  lance  or  sword  on  the  gate 
of  Jerusaleo)  ;  and  to  the  shame  and  eternal  infamy  of 
whomsoever  shall  turn  back  from  the  plough  on  which 
he  hath  laid  his  hand  !'  " 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to  the 
Arabian,  and  sunk  back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon  the  cush- 
ions which  were  arranged  to  receive  him.  The  physi- 
cian, then,  with  silent  but  expressive  signs,  directed  that 
all  should  leave  the  tent  excepting  himself  and  De  Vaux, 
whom  no  remonstrance  could  induce  to  withdraw.  The 
apartment  was  cleared  accordingly. 

11*      VOL.   II.  -  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

And  DOW  I  will  andasp  a  secret  book, 
And,  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontent, 
FU  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  stood  together  in  the  front  of 
the  royal  pavilion,  within  wliich  this  singular  scene  had 
passed,  and  beheld  a  strong  guard  of  bills  and  bows 
drawn  out  to  form  a  circle  around  it,  and  keep  at  distance 
all  which  might  disturb  the  sleeping  monarch.  The  sol- 
diers wore  the  downcast,  silent,  and  sullen  looks,  with 
which  they  trail  their  arms  at  a  funeral,  and  stepped  with 
such  caution  that  you  could  not  bear  a  buckler  ring,  or 
a  sword  clatter,  though  so  many  men  in  armour  were 
moving  around  the  tent.  They  lowered  their  weapons 
in  deep  reverence,  as  the  dignitaries  passed  through  their 
files,  but  with  the  same  profound  silence. 

^'  There  is  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island  dogs," 
said  the  Grand  Master  to  Conrade,  when  they  had  pass- 
ed Richard's  guards.  *^  What  hoarse  tumult  and  revel 
used  to  be  before  this  pavilion  !  nought  but  pitching  the 
bar,  hurling  the  ball,  wrestling,  roaring  of  songs,  clatter- 
ing of  wine-pots,  and  quaffing  of  flagons,  among  these 
burly  yeoman,  as  if  they  were  holding  ^pme  country 
wake,  with  a  Maypole  in  the  midst  of  them,  instead  of  a 
royal  standard." 

^*  Mastifl^  are  a  faithfiil  race,"  said  Conrade  ;  ^*  and 
die  King  their  master  has  won  their  love  by  being  ready 
to  wresde,  brawl,  or  revel  amongst  the  foremost  oi  theid, 
whenever  the  humour  seized  him." 

"  He  is  totaUy  compounded  of  humours,"  said  the 
Grand  Master.  *^  Marked  you  the  pledge  he  gave  us, 
instead  of  a  prayer,  over  his  grace-cup  yonder  ?" 
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'<  He  would  have  felt  it  a  grace-cup,  and  a  well  gpiced 
one  too,'^  said  the  Marquis,  '<  were  Saladin  like  any  other 
Turk  that  ever  wore  turban,  or  turned  him  to  Mecca  at 
call  of  the  Muezzin.  But  he  affects  faith,  and  honour, 
and  generosity ,^ — as  if  it  were  for  an  unbaptized  dog  like 
him  to  practise  the  virtuous  bearing  of  a  Christian  knight ! 
It  is  said  he  hath  applied  to  Richard  to  be  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  chivalry." 

*'  By  Saint  Bernard  !"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master, 
"  It  were  time  then  to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs,  Sir 
Conrade,  deface  our  armorial  bearings,  and  renounce  our 
burgonets,  if  the  highest  honqur  of  Christianity  were 
conferred  on  an  unchristened  Turk  of  tenpence." 

<^  You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Marquis  ; 
"  yet  though  he  be  a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better 
heathen  sold  for  forty  pence  at  the  bagnio." 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  royal  tent,  prancing  among  the  gaHant 
train  of  esquires  and  pages  by  whom  they  w^re  attended^ 
when  Conrade,  after  a  moment's  pause,  proposed  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evenmg  breeze 
which  had  arisen,  and,  dismissing  their  steeds  and  attend*^ 
ants,  walk  Homewards  to  their  own  quarters,  through  the 
lines  of  the  extended  Christian  camp.  The  Grand 
Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk  together 
accordingly,  avoiding,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  more 
-inhabited  parts  of  the  canvass  city,  and  tracing  the  broad 
esplanade  which  lay  between  the  tents  and  the  external 
defences,  where  they  could  converse  in  private,  and  un- 
marked, save  by  the  sentinels  as  they  passed  them. 

They  spoCe  for  a  time  upon  ihe  military  points  and 
preparations  for  defence  ;  but  this  sort  of  discourse,  in 
which  neither  seemed  to  take  interest,  at  length  died 
away,  and  there  was  a  long  pause,  which  terminated  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  stopping  short,  like  a  man 
who  has  formed  a  sudden  resolution,  and,  gazing  for 
some  moments  on  the  dark  inflexible  countenance  of  the 
Gnnd  Master,  he  at  length  addressed  him  thus : — '*  Might 
it  consist  with  your  valour  and  sanctitv,  reverend  Sir  Giles 
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Amaury,  I  would  pray  you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark 
vizor  which  you  wear,  and  to  converse  with  a  friend  bare- 
faced." 

The  Templar  half-smiled. 

"  There  are  light-coloured  masks,"  he  sai4,  "  as  well 
as  dark  vizors,  and  the  one  conceals  the  natural  features 
Bfi  completely  as  the  other." 

^*  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  hi;s  hand  to  his 
chin,  and  withdrawing  it  with  the  action  of  one  who  un- 
masks himself ;  "  there  lies  my  disguise.  And  now,  what 
think  you,  as  touching  the  interests  of  your  own  order, 
of  the  prospects  of  this  crusade  ?" 

"  This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts  rather 
than  exposing  your  own,"  said  the  Grand  Master  ;  **  yet 
I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to  me  by  a  santon  of  the 
desert. — *  A  certain  farmer  prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain, 
and  murmured  when  it  fell  not  at  his  need.  To  punish 
bis  impatience,  Allah,'  said  the  santon,  '  sent  the  Euphra- 
tes upon  his  farm,  and  he  was  destroyed  with  all  his  pos- 
.sessions,  even  by  the  granting  of  his  own  wishes.' " 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade  ; 
'*  would  that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  nineteen  parts 
of  the  armaments  of  these  western  princes !  what  re- 
mained would  better  have  served,  the  purpose  of  the 
Christian  nobles  of  Palestine,  the  wretched  remnant  of 
the  Latin  kidgdom  of  Jerusalem.  Left  to  ourselves,  we 
might  have  bent  to  the  storm,  or,  moderately  supported 
with  money  and  troops,  we  might  have  compelled  Saladin 
to  respect  our  valour,  and  grant  us  peace  and  protection 
on  easy  terms.  But  from  the  extremity  of  danger  with 
which  this  powerful  crusade  threatens  th*e  Soldan,  we 
cannot  suppose,  should  it  pass  over,  that  the  Saracen  will 
sufier  any  one  of  us  to  hold  possessions  or  principalities 
in  Syria,  far  less  permit  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
military  fraternities,  from  whom  they  have  experienced 
80  much  mischief." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "  these  adventurous 
Crusaders  may  succeed,  and  acrain  plant  the  Cross  on  th«i 
bulwarks  of  Zion.'  .    .      v .      . 
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"  And  what  will  thai  advantage  either  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  or  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ?"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master, 
"  Conrade  of  Mcntserrat  might  become  Conrade  King  of 
Jerusalem." 

"  That  sounds  like  something,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  and 
yet  it  rings  but  hollow. — Godfrey  of  Bouillon  might  well 
choose  the  crown  of  thorns  for  his  emblem.  Grand  Mas- 
ter, I  will  confess  to  you  I  have  caught  some  attachment 
to  the  eastern  forrti  of  government :  A  pure  and  simple 
monarchy  should  consist  but  of  King  and  subjects.  Such 
is  the  sunple  and  primitive  structure — a  shepherd  and  his 
flock.  All  this  internal  chain  of  feudal  dependence  is 
artificial  and  sophisticated,  and  I  would  rather  hold  the 
baton  of  my  poor  marquisate  with  a  firm  gripe,  and  wield 
it  after  my  pleasure,  than  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  to 
be  in  effect  restrained  and  curbed  by  the  will  of  as  many 
proud  feudal  barons  as  hold  land  under  the  Assize  of  Jeru- 
salem.^ A  king  should  trQad  freely.  Grand  Master,  and 
should  not  be  controlled  by  here  a  ditch,  and  there  a  fence 
— ^here  a  feudal  privilege,  and  there  a  mail-clad  baron, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  maintain  it.  To  sum  the 
whole,  I  am  aware  that  Guy  de  Lusignan's  claims  to  the 
throne  would  be  preferred  to  mine,  if  Richard  recovers, 
and  has  aught  to  say  in  the  choice." 

^*  Enough,"  said  the  Grand  Master  ;  ^'  thou  hast  Indeed 
convinced  me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others  may  hold  the 
same  opinions,  but  few  save  Conrade  of  Montserrat  dared 
frankly  avow  that  he  desires  not  the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  rather  prefers  being  master 
of  a  portion  of  its  fragments  ;  like  the  barbarous  islan- 
ders, who  labour  not  for  the  deliverance  of  a  goodly  ves- 
sel firom  the  billows,  expecting  rather  to  enrich  tlicmselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  wreck." 

"  Thou  \frilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ?"  said  Conrado, 
looking  sharply  and  suspiciously.  *^  Know  for  certain, 
that  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my  head,  nor  my  haQd 
forsake  the  defence  of  either.     Impeach  me  if  tlioy  wik 
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—I  am  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  the  lists  against  the 
best  Templar  who  ever  laid  lance  in  rest." 

"  Yet  thou  start'st  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold  a 
steed,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "  However,  I  swear 
to  thee  by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our  Order  is  sworn 
to  defend,  that  I  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true 
comrade." 

"  By  which  Temple  ?"  said  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  whose  love  of  sarcasm  often  outran  his  policy  and 
discretion  ;  "  gwearest  thou  by  that  on  the  hill  of  Zion, 
which  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical, 
emblematical  edifice,  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
councils  held  in  the  vaults  of  your  Preceptories,  as  some- 
thing which  infers  the  aggrandizement  of  thy  valiant  and 
venerable  Order?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  death, 
but  answered  calmly,  "  By  whatever  Temple  I  swear, 
be  assured,  Lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is  sacred.  I  would 
I  knew  how  to  bind  thee  by  one  of  equal  obligation." 

'<  I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis,  laughing, 
<^  by  the  Earl's  coronet,  which  I  hope  to  convert,  ere  these 
wars  are  over,  into  something  better.  It  feels  cold  on  my 
brow,  that  same  slight  coronal  ;  a  duke's  cap  of  mainte- 
nance were  a  better  protection  against  such  a  night-breeze 
as  now  blows,  and  a  king's  crown  were  preferable  still, 
being  lined  with  comfortable  ermine  and  velvet.  In  a 
word,  our  interests  bind  us  together ;  for  think  not.  Lord 
Grand  Master,  that  were  these  allied  Princes  to  regain 
Jerusalem,  and  place  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  there, 
they  would  suffer  your  order,  any  more  ihan  my  poor 
marquisate,  to  retain  the  independopce  which  we  now 
hold*  No,  by  Our  Lady  !  In  such  case  the  proud 
Knights  of  Saint  John  must  again  spread  plasters,  and 
dress  plague-sores,  in  the  hospitals  ;  and  you,  most  puis- 
sant and  venerable  Knights  of  the  Temple,  must  return 
to  yodr  condition  of  simple  men-at-arms,  sleep  three  on 
a  pallet,  and  mount  two  upon  one  horse,  as  your  present 
seal  still  expresses  to  have  been  your  ancient  most  sim* 
pie  custom." 
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*  'The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  order  pre- 
vent so  much  degradation  as  you  threaten,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, haughtily. 

"  These  are  your  bane,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ; 
"  and  you  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Grand  Master,  know, 
that  were  the  allied  Princes  to  be  successful  in  Pales- 
tine, it  would  be  their  first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the 
independence  of  your  order,  which,  but  for  the  protection 
of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying your  valour  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  you 
would  long  since  have  experienced.  Give  them  com- 
plete success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as  the  splinters 
of  a  broken  lance  are  tossed  out  of  the  tilt-yard." 

*'  There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, darkly  smiling  ;  "  but  what  were  our  hopes  should 
the  allies  withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave  Palestine  in 
the  grasp  of  Saladin  ?" 

"  Great  and  assured,"  replied  Conrade  ;  "  the  Soldan 
would  give  large  provinces  to  maintain  at  his  behest  a 
body  of  well-appointed  Prankish  lances.  In  Egypt,  in 
Persia,  an  hundred  such  auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own  light 
cavalry,  would  turn  the  battle  against  the  most  feaHuL 
odds.  This  dependence  would  be  but  for  a  time — per- 
haps during  the  life  of  this  enterprizing  Soldan — but  in 
the  East,  empires  arise  like  mushrooms.  Suppose  him 
dead,  and  us  strengthened  with  a  constant  succession  of 
fiery  and  adventurous  spirits  from  Europe,  what  might 
we  not  hope  to  achieve,  uncontrolled  by  these  monarchs, 
whose  dignity  throws  us  at  present  into  the  shade — and 
were  they  to  remain  here  and  succeed  in  this  expedition, 
would  willingly  consign  us  forever  to  degradation  and  de- 
pendence ?" 

"  You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand 
Master ;  "  and  your  words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom. 
Yet  must  we  be  cautious  ;  Philip  of  France  is  wise  as 
well  as  valiant." 

"  True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  diverted 
from  an  expedition,  to  which,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
or  urged  by  his  nobles,  he  rashly  bound  himself.     He  is 
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jealous  of  King  Richard,  his  natural  enemy,  and  longs 
to  return  to  prosecute  plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris 
than  Palestine.  Any  fair  pretence  will  serve  him  for 
withdrawing  from. a  scene,  in  which  he  is  aware  he  is 
wasting  the  force  of  his  kingdom." 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Austria  ?""  said  the  Templar. 

"  Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  "  bis 
self-conceit  and  folly  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
do  Philip's  policy  and  wisdom.  He  conceives  himself, 
God  help  the  while,  ungratefully  treated,  because  men's 
mouths, — even  those  of  his  own  minne'singen^* — are 
filled  with  the  praises  of  King  Richard,  whom  he  fears 
and  hates,  and  in  whose  harm  he  would  rejoice,  like  those 
unbred  dastardly  curs,  who,  if  the  foremost  of  the  pack  is 
.  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the  wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to  as- 
sail the  sufferer  from  behind,  than  to  come  to  bis  assistance. 
—But  wherefore  tell  I  this  to  thee,  save  to  show  that  I  am 
in  sincerity  in  desiring  that  this  league  be  broken  up,  and 
the  country  freed  of  these  great  monarchs  with  their 
hosts  f  and  tliou  wbll  knowest,  and  hast  thyself  seen,  how 
all  tlie  princes  of  influence  and  power,  one  alone  except- 
ed, are  eager  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Soldan." 

''  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar  ;  '*  he  were 
blind  that  had  not  seen  this  in  their  last  deliberations. 
But  lift  yet  thy  mask  an  inch  higher,  and  tell  me  thy  real 
reason  for  pressing  upon  the  Council  that  northern  Eng- 
lishman, or  Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yonder  knight 
of  the  Leopard,  to  carry  their  proposals  for  a  treaty  }" 

^'  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian  ;  <*  his 
character  of  native  of  Britain  was  sufficient  to  meet  what 
Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  to  belong  to  the  band 
of  Richard,  while  his  character  of  Scot,  and  certain  other 
personal  grudges  which  I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely 
that  our  envoy  should,  on  his  retgrn,  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  the  sick-bed  of  Richard,  to  whom  his  pres- 
ence was  ever  unacceptable." 

,   *  The  Geman  miiiilreb  were  to  Uraied. 
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**  Ob,  too  fine-spun  policy,"  said  tbe  Grand  Master  ; 
''  trust  me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs  will  never  bind  this 
unsborn  Samson  of  the  Isle — well  if  you  can  do  it  with 
new  cords,  and  those  of  the  toughest.  See  you  not  that 
tbe  envoy  whom  you  have  selected  so  carefully,  bath 
brought  us,  in  this  physician,  the  means  of  restoring  the 
lion-hearted,  buU-necked  Eogtisbman,  to  prosecute  bis^ 
crusadbg  enterprize  ;  and,  so  soon  as  he  is  able  once 
more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the  princes  dare  hold  back  f-— 
they  must  follow  him  for  very  shame,  ahhough  they  would 
march  under  tbe  banner  of  Satan  as  soon." 

«  Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ;  *'  ere 
this  physician,  if  he  work  by  anything  short  of  miraculous 
agency,  can  accomplish  Richard's  cure,  it  may  i^e  possi- 
ble to  put  some  open  rupture  betwixt  the  Frenchman,  at 
least  the  Austrian,  and  his  aUies  of  England,  so  that  the 
breach  shall  be  irreconcilable  ;  and  Richard  may  arise 
from  his  bed,  perhaps  to  command  his  own  native  troops, 
but  never  agam,  by  his  sole  energy,  to  wield  the  force  of 
the  whole  Crusade." 

'^  Thou  art  a  wiUing  archer,"  said  the  Templar  ;  *'  but, 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  thy  bow  is  over  slack  to  carry 
an  arrow  to  tiie  mark." 

He  then  stopt  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  se6 
that  no  one  overheard  him,  and  taking  Conrade  by  the 
hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  tbe  Italian  in  the 
face,  and  repeated  slowly, — "  Richard  arise  from  his  bed, 
say'st  thou  ? — Conrade,  he  must  never  arise  !" 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  started — *♦  What ! — spoke 
you  of  Richard  of  England-— of  Coeur  de  Lion---4he 
champion  of  Christendom  ?" 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  us  he 
spoke.  The  Templar  looked  at  him,  with  bis  iron  visage 
contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir  Conrade, 
at  this  moment  f  Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant  Marquis 
of  Montserrat — not  Uke  him  who  would  direct  the  Coun- 
cil of  Princes,  and  determine  the  fate  of  empires — but 
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like  a  novice,  who,  stumbling  upon  a  conjuration,  in  his 
master's  book  of  gramarye,  has  raised  the  devil  when  he 
least  thought  of  it,  and  now  stands  terrified  at  the  spirit 
wliich  appears  before  him." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Conrade,  recovering  himself, 
<^  tliat— unless  some  other  sure  road  could  be  discovered 
— thou  bast  hinted  at  that  which  leads  most  direct  to  our 
purpose.  But,  blessed  Mary  i  we  shall  become  the  curse 
of  all  Europe,  the.  malediction  of  every  one,  from  the 
Pope  on  his  throne  to  the  very  beggar  at  the  church  gate, 
who,  ragged  and  leprous,  in  the  last  extremity  of  human 
wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself  that  he  is  neither  Giles 
Amaury,  nor  Conrade  of  Montserrat." 

''  If  .thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with 
the  same  composure  which  characterized  him  all  through 
this  remarkable  dialogue,  ''  let  us  hold  there  has  nothing 

Eassed  between  us — that  we  have  spoken  in  our  slee|^^— 
ave  awakened,  and  the  vision  is  gone." 

"  It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Conrade. 

*'  Visions  of  ducaj  crowns  and  kingly  diadems  are, 
indeed,  somewhat  tenacious  of  their  place  in  the  imagina- 
tion," replied  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Well,"  answered  Conrade,  "  let  me  but  first  try  to 
break  peace  between  Austria  and  England." 

They  parted.— 4I)onrade  remained  standing  still  upon 
the  spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  white  cloak  of  the 
Templar,  as  he  stalked  slowly  away,  and  gradually  dis- 
appeared amid  the  fast-sinking  darkness  of  the  oriental 
night.  Proud,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  politic,  the 
Af  arquis  of  Montserrat  was  yet  not  cruel  by  nature.  He 
was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean,  and,Jike  many  who 
profess  this  character,  was  averse,  even  upon  selfish  mo- 
tives, from  inflicting  pain,  or  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  ; 
and  he  retained  also  a  general  sense  of  respect  for  his  own 
reputation,  which  sometimes  supplies  the  want  of  the 
belter  principle  by  which  reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the  point 
at  which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of  tlic  Templar's 
mantle, — "  I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the  devil  with  a  ven- 
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geance  !  Who  would  have  thought  this  stern  ascetic 
Grand  Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and  misfortune  is 
merged  in  that  of  his  order,  would  be  willing  to  do  more 
for  its  advancement,  than  I  who  labour  for  my  own  inter- 
est ?  To  check  this  wild  crusade  was  my  motive,  indeed, 
but  I  durst  not  think  on  the  ready  mode  which  this  de- 
termmed  priest  has  dared  to  suggest — ^yet  it  is  the  surest 
— ^perhaps  even  the  safest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his  mutter- 
ed soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  little  distance, 
which  proclaimed  with  the  emphatic  tone  of  an  herald, — 
"  Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre  !" 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post,  for  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  sentinels  to  raise  this  cry  from  time 
to  time  upon  their  periodical  watch,  that  the  host  of  the 
crusaders  might  always  have  in  their  remembrance  the 
purpose  of  their  being  in  arms.  But  though*  Conrade 
was  familiar  with  the  custom,  and  had  heard  the  warning* 
voice  on  all  former  occasions  as  a  matter  of  habit,  yet  it 
came  at  the  present  moment  so  strongly  in  contact  with 
his  own  train  of  thought,  that  it  seemed  a  voice  from 
Heaven  warning  him  against  the  iniquity  which  his  heart 
meditated.  He  looked  around  anxiously,  as  if,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  though  from  very  different  circumstances, 
he  was  expecting  some  ram  caught  in  a  thicket — some 
substitution  for  the  sacrifice,  which  his  comrade  proposed 
to  offer,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to  the  Moloch  of 
their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the  broad  fi3lds  of 
the  ensign  of  England,  heavily  distending  itself  to  the  fail- 
ing night-breeze,  caught  his  eye.  It  was  displayed  upon 
an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or  champion 
had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  his  place  of  rest.  If  so, 
the  name  was  now*  forgotten,  and  the  crusaders  had  chris- 
lened  it  St.  George's  Mount,  because  from  that  cora- 
mandmg  height  ^e  banner  of  England  was  superem- 
inently displayed,  as  if  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  o^^er  the 
many  distingubbed,  noble,  and  even  royal  ensigns,  which 
floated  in  lower  situations^ 
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A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches  ideas, 
from  die  glance  of  a  moment.  A  single  look  on  the 
standard  seemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  of  mind  which 
had  affected  him.  He  walked  to  his  pavilion  with  the 
hasty  and  determined  step  of  one  who  has  adopted  a  plan 
which  he  ij  resolved  to  achieve,  dismissed  the  almost 
princely  train  who  waited  to  attend  him,  and,  as  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  couch,  muttered  his  amended  resolu- 
tion, that  the  milder  means  are  to  be  tried  before  the 
more  desperate  are  resorted  to. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  sit  at  the  board  of  the 
Arch-Duke  of  Austria — we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to 
advance  our  purpose,  before  prosecuting  the  dark  sug^ 
gestions  of  this  Templar." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  N6rtbem  land, 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  ^ich  precedence  to  their  possessor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  comes  the  Ijme-houod  on  the  roebuck's  trace. 
Shall  pull  thero  down  each  one. 

Sir  Datid  Lihdsat. 

'  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  that  noble  country  to  whom  the  princely  rank 
belonged.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  ducal  sway  in  the 
German  empire,  on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to 
the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stem,  and  held  under  his  gov- 
ernment the  finest  provinces  which  are  watered  by  the 
Danube.  His  character  has  been  stained  in  history,  on 
account  of  one  action  of  violence  and  perfidy,  which  arose 
out  of  these  very  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet 
the  shame  of  having  made  Richard  a  prisoner,  when  he 
returned  through  his  dominions,  unattended  and  in  dis- 
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guise,  was  not  oue  which  flowed  from  Leopold's  natural 
disposition.  He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an 
ambitious  or  tyrannical  prince.  His  mental  powers  resem* 
bled  the  qualities  of  his  person.  He  was  tall,  strong, 
and  handsome,  with  a  complexion  in  which  red  and 
white  were  strongly  contrasted,  and  bad  long  flowing 
locks  of  fair  hair.  But  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  his 
gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his  size  was  not  animated  by 
energy  suflScient  to  put  in  motion  such  a  mass  ;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it  always 
seemed  as  if  they  became  him  not.  As  a  prince,  he 
appeared  too  little  familiar  with  Ins  own  dignity,  and  being 
often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his  authority  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  it,  he  frequently  thought  himself  obliged 
to  recover,  by  acts  and  expressions  of  ill-timed  violence, 
the  ground  which  might  have  been  easily  and  gracefully 
'  maintained  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to  others,  but 
the  Arch-Duke  himself  could  not  but  sometimes  enter- 
tain a  painful  consciousness  that  he  was  not  altogether 
fit  to  maintain  and  assert  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
acquired  ;  and  to  this  was  joined  the  strong;  and  some- 
times the  just  suspicion,  that  others  esteemed  him  lightly 
accordingly. 

When  be  first  joined  the  crusade,  with  a  most  princely 
attendance,  Leopold  had  desired  much  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and  had  made  such  advan- 
ces towards  cultivating  his  regard,  as  the  King  of  England 
ought,  in  policy,  to  have  received  and  answered.  But 
the  Arch-Duke,  though  not  deficient  in  bravery,  was  so 
infinitely  inferior  to  Coeur  de  Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind 
which  wooed  danger  as  a  bride,  that  the  King  very  -soon 
held  him  in  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  Richard  also, 
as  a  Norman  Prince,  a  people  with  whom  temperance  was 
habitual,  despised  the  inclination  of  tlie  German  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  particularly  his  liberal  indul- 
gence in  the  use  of  wine.     For  these,  and  other  personal 
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reascms,  the  King  of  England  very  soon  looked  upon'Ae 
Austrian  Prince  with  feelbgs  of  contempt,  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  or  modify,  and  which,  -  therefore, 
were  speedily  remarked,  and  returned  with  deep  hatred 
by  the  suspicious  Leopold.  The  discord  between  them 
was  fanned  by  the  secret  and  politic  arts  of  Philip  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  monarchs  of  the  time, 
who,  dreading  the  fiery  and  overbearing  character  of 
Richard,  considering  him  as  his  natural  rival,  and  feeling 
offended  moreover,  at  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  he, 
a  vassal  of  France  for  his  continental  domains,  conducted 
himself  towards  his  liege  lord,  endeavoured  to  strength- 
en his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Richard,  by  unit- 
ing tlie  crusading  princes  of  inferior  degree,  in  resistance 
to  what  he  termed  the  usurping  authority  of  the  King  of 
England.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics  and  opinions 
entertained  by  the  Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  when  Conrade 
of  Montserrat  resolved  upon  employing  his  jealousy  of 
England  as  the  means  of  dissolving,  or  loosening  at 
least,  the  league  of  the  crusaders. 

The  time  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon,  and 
the  pretence,  to  present  the  Arch-Duke  with  some 
choice  Cyprus  wine  which  had  lately  faUen  into  his 
bands,  and  discuss  its  comparative  merits  with  those  of 
Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine.  An  intimation  of  his^pur- 
pose  was  of  course  answered  by  ar  courteous  invitation  to 
partake  of  the  Arch-ducal  meal,  and  every  efibrt  was 
used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
Yet,  the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw  more  cumbrous 
profusion,  than  elegance  or  splendour,  in  the  display  of 
provisions  under  which  the  board  groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial  and 
frank  character  of  their  ancestors,  who  subdued  the  Roman 
empire,  had  retained  withal  no  slight  tinge  of  their  barba- 
rism. The  practices  and  principles  of  chivalry  were  not 
carried  to  such  a  nk^e  pitch  amongst  them,  as  amongst  the 
French  and  English  knights,  nor  were  they  strict  observ- 
ers of  the  prescribed  rules  of  society,  which  among  those 
nations  were  supposed  to  express  the  heiv'ht  of  civiUzation. 
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Sitting  ait  the  table  of  the  Arch-Duke,  Conrade  was  at 
once  stunned  and  amused,  with  the  clang  of  Teutonic 
sounds  assaulting  his  ears  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their  dress  seem-  * 
ed  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles 
retaining  their  long  beards,  and  almost  all  .of  them  wear- 
ing short  jerkins  of  various  colours,  cut,  and  flourished, 
and  fringed,  in  a  manner  not  common  in  Western  Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependants,  old  and  young,  attended  in 
the  pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversation,  receiv- 
ed from  their  masters  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  and 
devoured  them  as  they  stood  behind  the  backs  of  the 
company.  Jesters,  dwarfs,  and  minstrels,  were  there  in 
unusual  numbers,  and  more  noisy  and  intrusive  than  they . 
were  permitted  to  be  in  better  regulated  society.  As 
they  were  allowed  to  share  freely  in  the  wine,  which  flow- 
ed round  in  large  quantities,  their  licensed  tumult  was 
the  more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and  con- 
fusion, which  would  better  have  become  a  German  tavern 
during  a  fair  tlian  the  tent  of  a  sovereign  prince,  the 
Arch-Duke  was  waited  upon  with  a  minuteness  of  form 
and  observance,  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to 
maintain  rigidly  the  state  and  character  to  which  his 
elevation  had  entitled  him.  He  was  served  on  the  knee, 
and  only  by  pages  of  noble  blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  sil- 
ver, and  drank  his  Tokay  and  Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup 
of  gold.  His  ducal  mantle  was  splendidly  adorned  with 
ermine,  his  coronet  might  have  equalled  in  value  a  royal 
cr^wn,  and  his  feet,  cased  in  velvet  shoes,  (the  length  of 
which,  peaks  included,  might  be  two  feet,)  rested  upon 
a  footstool  of  solid  silver.  But  it  served  partly  to  intimate 
the  character  of  th^  roan,  that,  although  desirous  to  show 
attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whom  he  had 
courteously  placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gave  much  more 
of  his  attention  to  his  spruch-sprechery  that  is,  his  man  of 
conversation,  or  sayer  of  sayingSj  who  stood  behind  the 
Duke's  right  shoulder. 
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This  persondge  was  weQ  fittired,  in  a  cloak  and  doabkt 
of  black  velvet,  tbe  last  of  which  was  decorated  with 
various  silver  and  gold  coins,  stitched  upon  it,  in  memory 
of  the  munificent  princes  who  had  conferred  them,  and 
bearing  a  short  staff,  to  which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins 
were  attached  by  rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of 
attracting  attention,  when  he  was  about  to  say  anything 
which  he  judged  worthy  of  it.  This  person's  capacity 
in  the  household  of  the  Arch-Duke,  was  somewhat  be- 
twixt that  of  a  minstrel  and  a  counsellor ;  he  was  by  turns 
a  flatterer,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  and  those  who  desired 
to  be  well  with  the  Duke,  generally  studied  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  spruch-sprecher. 

Lest  too  much  of  this  officer's  wisdom  should  become 
tiresome,  the  Duke's  other  shoulder  was  occupied  by  his 
hoff-narr^  or  court  jester,  called  Jonas  Schwanker,  who 
made  almost  as  much  noise  with  his  fools-cap,  bells,  and 
baubld,  as  did  the  orator,  or  man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling 
baton. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  comic  non- 
sense alternately,  while  their  master,  laughing  or  applaud- 
ing them  himself,  yet  carefully  watched  the  countenance 
of  his  noUe  gueat,  to  disceni  what  impressions  so  ac- 
complished a  cavalier  received  from  this  display  of  Aus- 
trian eloquence  and  wit.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
man  of  wisdom  or  ihe  man  of  folly  contributed  most  to 
the  amusement  of  the  party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  princely  master ;  but  the  sallies  of  both 
seemed  excellently  well  receivecL  Sometimes  they  be- 
came rivals  for  the  conversation,  and  clanged  their  flap- 
pers in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming 
contention ;  but,  in  general^  they  seemed  on  such  good 
terms,  and  so  accustomed  to  support  each  other's  play, 
that  die  ipruchspreeher  often  condescended  to  ibUow 
up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  explanation,  to  render 
them  more  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience ;  so 
that  his  wisdom  became  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
buffoon's  folly.     And  sometimesj  in  requital,  the  hoff" 
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narr^  with  a  pithy  jest,  wound  up  the  coiiclusion  of  the 
orator's  tedious  harangue 

Whatever  his  real  sentinaents  might  be,  Conrade  took 
especial  care  that  his  countenance  should  express  nothing 
but  satisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  and  smiled  or  ap- 
plauded as  zealously,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  Arch- 
Duke  himself,  at  the  solemn  folly  of  the  sprueh-sprecherf 
and  the  gibbering  wit  of  the  fool.  In  fact,  he  watched 
carefully  until  the  one  or  other  should  introduce  some 
topic,  favourable  to  ihe  purpose  which  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  was  brought 
on  the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom  (whk^b  irreverent  epi- 
thet he  substituted  for  Richard  Plantagenet)  as  a  subject 
of  mirth,  acceptable  and  inexhaustible.  The  orator,  in- 
deed, was  silent,  and  it  was  only  when  applied  to  by  Con- 
rade, that  he  observed,  <^  The  gemstCy  or  broom-plant, 
was  an  emblem  of  humility  ;  audit  would  be  well  when 
those  who  wore  it  would  remember  the  warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagenet 
was  thus  rendered  sufficiently  manifest,  and  Jonas  Schwan- 
ker  observed,  that  they  who  humbled  themselves  had 
been  exalted  with  a  vengeance. 

^*  Honour  unto  whom  honour  is  due,"  answered  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat ;  *'  we  have  all  had  some  part 
in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  methinks  other  prin- 
ces might  share  a  Kttle  in  the  renown  which  Richard 
of  Enmnd  engrosses  amongst  minstrels  and  minne-iing" 
tr$.  Has  no  one  of  the  Joyeuse  science  here  present  a 
song  in  praise  of  the  royal  Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  our 
princely  entertainer  ?" 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with  voice 
and  harp.  Two  were  silenced  with  difficulty  by  the 
spruch-sprecherj  who  seemed  to  act  as  master  of  the 
reveb,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured  for  the  poet 
preferred,  who  sung,  in  high  German,  stanzas  which  may 
be  thus  translated  :— * 
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What  brmve  chief  shall  head  the  fovcea. 

Where  the  red-<3x>ss  legions  gather  t 
Best  of  horsemen,  best  of  horses, 

Highest  head  and  fairest  feather. 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  staff,  interrupted  the  bard 
to  intimate  to  the  party,  what  they  might  not  havie  referred 
from  the  description,  tliat  their  royal  host  was  the  party 
indicated,  and  a  full  crowned  goblet  went  round  to  the 
acclamation — Hoch  lebe  der  Herzog  Leopold.  Another 
stanza  followed. 

Ask  not  Austria  why,  midst  princes, 

^till  her  banner  rises  highest ; 
Ask  as  well  the  strong-wing'd  eagle. 

Why  to  heaven  he  soars  the  nigbest. 

*^The  eagle,"  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings, 
"  is  the  cognizance  of  our  noble  lord  the  Arch-Duke — 
of  his  royal  Grace,  I  would  say — and  the  eagle  flies  the 
highest  and  nearest  to  the  sun  of  all  the  feathered  crea- 
tion." 

"  The  lion«hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle,"  said 
Conrade,  carelessly. 

"  The  Arch-Duke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  while  the  fpruch-sprecher  answered,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  "  The  Lord  Marquis  will  pardon 
me — a  lion  cannot  fly  -above  an  eagle,  because  no  lion 
hath  got  wings." 

"  Except  the  Hon  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the  jester. 

"  That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but 
assuredly,  that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles,  half  mer- 
chants, will  not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in  comparison 
with  ours." 

"  Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I  spoke," 
said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat ;  "  but  of  the  three  lions 
passant  of  England — formerly,  it  is  said,  they  were  leop- 
ards, but  now  they  are  become  lions  at  all  points,  and 
must  take  precedence  of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  woe  worth 
the  gam-stander." 
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"  Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Austrian, 
now  considerably  flushed  with  wine ;  ^*  think  you  that"" 
Richard  of  England  asserts  any  preeminence  over  the 
free  sovereigns  who  have  been  his  voluntary  allies  m  this 
crusade  ?" 

''  I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered  Con- 
rade ;  "  yonder  hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the  midst  of 
our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and  generalissimo  of  our 
whole  Christian  army." 

"  And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak  of 
it  so  coldly  f "  said  the  Arch-Duke. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot  con- 
cern the  poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend  against 
an  injury,  patiently  submitted  to  by  such  potent  princes 
as  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of  Austria.  What  dis- 
honour you  are  pleased  to  submit  to,  cannot  be  a  dis- 
grace to  me." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with 
violence. 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  often 
told  him  that  it  was  our  duty  to  protect  the  inferior  prin- 
ces against  the  usurpation  of  this  islander — but  he  an- 
swers me  ever  with  cold  respects  of  their  relations  to- 
gether as  suzerain  and  vassal,  and  that  it  were  impolitic 
in  him  to  make  an  open  breach  at  this  time  and  period." 

''  The  world  ^ows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Conrade, 
"  and  will  judge  his  submission  to  be  policy. — ^Yours, 
my  lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  account  for ;  but  I  doubt' 
not  you  have  deep  reasons  for  submitting  to  English  dom- 
ination." 

"  /submit !"  said  Leopold,  indignantly^ — "  /,the  Arch- 
^  Duke  of  Austria,  so  important  and  vital  a  limb  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire — I  submit  myself  to  this  King  of 
half  an  island — ^this  grandson  of  a  Norman  bastard  ! — 
No,  by  Heaven  !  The  camp,  and  all  Christendom,  shall 
see  that  I  know  how  to  right  myself,  and  whether  I  yield 
ground  one  inch  to  the  English  ban-dog. — Up,  my  lieges 
and  merry-men,  up  and  follow  me  !  We  will — and  Uiat 
'without  losing  one  instant — place  the  eagle  of  Austria, 
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where  she  shall  float  as  high  as  ever  floated  the  cogni* 
zance  of  king  or  caisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the 
tumultuous  cheering  of  his  guests  and  foUowers,  made 
for  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  seized  his  own  banner, 
which  stood  pitched  before  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  afiecting  to  interfere, 
^'  it  will  blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an  aflfray  in  the 
camp  at  this  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  submit  to 
the  usurpation  of  England  a  little  longer  than  to         " 

"  Not  an  hour — ^not  a  moment  longer,**  vociferated 
the  Duke  ;  and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  follow- 
ed by  his  shouting  guests  and  attendants,  marched  hasti* 
ly  to  the  central  mount,  from  which  the  banner  of  Eng- 
land floated,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  standard-spear,  as 
if  to  pluck  it  from  the  ground. 

''  My  master,  my  dear  master  !"  said  Jonas  Schwan- 
ker,  throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke — *'  take  heed — 
lions  have  teeth " 

"  And  eagles  have  claws!"  said  the  Duke,  not  relin- 
quishing his  hold  on  the  banner-stafl^  yet  hesitating  to 
pull  it  from  the  ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such  was 
his  occupation,  bad  nevertheless  some  intervals  of  soimd 
sense.  He  clashed  his  staflf  loudly,  and  Leopold,  as  if 
by  habit,  turned  his  head  towards  his  man  of  counsel. 

"  The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said 
the  spruch-sprechery  *^  as  is  the  lion  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field — each  has  his  dominion,  separated  as  wide  as 
England  and  Germany — do  thou,  noble  eagle,  no  dis- 
honour to  the  princely  lion,  but  let  your  banners  remain 
floating  in  pea6e  side  by  side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand*  from  the  banner-spear,  and 
looked  round  for  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  but  he  saw  him 
not ;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  mis- 
chief afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself  fronl  the  crowd,  taking 
care,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  before  several  neutral 
persons  his  regret,  tliat  the  Arch-Duke  should  have  chosen 
the  hours  after  dinner  to  avenge  any  wrong  of  which  he 
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might  think  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  Not  seeing  his 
guest,  to  whom  he  wished  more  particularly  to  have 
addressed  himself,  the  Arch-Duke  said  aloud,  that  having 
no  wish  to  breed  dissension  in  the  army  of  the  Cross^  he 
did  but  vindicate  his  own  privileges  and  right  to  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  the  King  of  England,  without  de- 
siring, as  he  might  have  done,  to  advance  his  banner, 
which  he  derived  from  emperors,  his  progenitors,  above 
that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to  be 
brought  hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling  the  bystanders, 
who,  with  tuck  of  drum  and  sound  of  music,  quaffed 
many  a  carouse  round, the  Austrian  standard.  This  dis- 
orderly scene  was  not  acted  without  a  degree  of  noise, 
which  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived,  at  which  the  physician, 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  had  predicted  that  his 
royal  patient  might  be  awakened  with  safety,  and  the 
sponge  had  been  applied  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  leech 
had  not  made  many  observations  ere  he  assured  the  baron 
of  Gilsland  that  the  fever  had  entirely  left  his  sovereign, 
and  that  such  was  the  happy  strength  of  his  constitution, 
it  would  not  be  even  necessary,  as  in  most  cases,  to  give 
a  second  dose  of  the  powerful  medicine.  Richard  him- 
self seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  he  demanded  of  De  Vaux  what  present 
sum  of  money  was  in  the  royal  coffers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the  amount. 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Richard ;  "  be  it  greater  or 
smaller,  bestow  it  all  on  this  learned  leech,  who  hath,  I 
trust,  given  me  back  again  to  tlie  service  of  the  crusade. 
If  it  be  less  than  a  thousand  byzants,  let  him  have  jewels 
to  make  it  up." 

"  I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has  endowed 
me,"  answered  the  Arabian  physician ;  "  and  be  it  known 
to  you,  great  Prince,  that  the  divine  medicine,  of  which  you 
have  partaken,  would  lose  its  edects  in  my  unworthy  hands^ 
did  I  exchange  its  virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 

13      VOL.  II. 
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"•The  Physician  refuseth  a  gratuity  !"  said  De  Vaux 
to  himself.  "  This  is  more  extraordinary  than  h'ls  being 
an  hundred  years  old.". 

"  Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "  thou  knowest  no 
courage  but  what  belongs  to  the  sword,  no  bounty  and 
virtue  but  what  are  used  in  chivalry — ^I  tell  thee  that  this 
Moor,  in  his  independence,  might  set  an  example  to  them 
who  account  themselves  the  flower  of  knighthood." 

"  It  is  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor,  folding 
his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  maintaining  an  attitude  at  once 
respectful  and  dignified,  "that  so  great  a  King  as  the 
Melech  Ric*  should  thus  speak  of  his  servant. — But  now, 
let  me  pray  you  again  to  compose  yourself  on  your 
couch ;  for  though  I  think  there  needs  no  farther  repeti- 
tion of  the  divine  draught,  yet  injury  might  ensue  from  any 
too  early  exertion,  ere  your  strength  be  entirely  restored." 

"  I  must  obey  thee.  Hakim,"  said  the  King  ;  "  yet  be- 
lieve me,  my  bosom  feels  so  free  from  the  wasting  fire, 
whicih  for  so  many  days  hath  scorched  it,  that  I  care  not 
how  soon  I  expose  it  to  a  brave  man's  lance. — But  hark  ! 
what  mean  these  shouts,  and  that  distant  music,  in  the 
camp  ?    Go,  Thomas  de  Vaux,  and  make  inquiry." 

"  It  is  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold,"  said  de  Vaux,  return- 
ing after  a  minute's  absence,  "  who  makes  with  his  pot- 
companions  some  procession  through  the  camp." 

"  The  drunken  fool !"  exclaimed  King  Richard,  "  can 
he  not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the  veil  of  his 
pavilion,  that  he  must  needs  show  his  shame  to  all  Chris- 
tendom ? — ^What  say  you,  Sir  Marquis?"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Conrade  of  Monlserrat,  who  at  that 
moment  entered  the  tent. 

"  Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the  Mar- 

J[uis,  "  that  I  delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so  weU,  and  so 
ar  recovered  ;  and  that  is  a  long  speech  for  any  one  to 
make  who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  hos 
pitality." 

"  What !  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic 
wine-skin,!'  said  the  monarch  ;  "  and  what  frolic  has  he 
found  out  to  cause  all  this  disturbance  ?     Truly,  Sir 
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Coorade,  I  have  still  held  you  so  good  a  reveller,  that  I 
wonder  at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  king,  now 
exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis 
understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to  Richard  of  what 
was  passing  without.  But  Coqrade  understood  not,  or 
heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"  What  the  Arch-Duke  does,"  he  said,  "  is  of  little 
consequence  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since 
he  probably  knows  not  what  he  is  acting — ^yet,  to  say 
truth,  it  is  a  gambol,  I  should  not  like  to  share  in,  since 
he  is  pulling  down  the  banner  of  England  from  Saint 
George's  Mount  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  yonder,  and 
displaying  his  own  in  its  stead." 

*'  What  say'st  thou  ?"  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a  tone 
which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  it  not  chafe  your 
Highness,  that  a  fool  should  act  according  to  his  folly — ^!' 

'^  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from  his 
couch,  and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch  which 
seemed  marvellous — "  speak  not  to  me.  Lord  Marquis  ! 
— De  Multon,  I  command  thee  speak  not  a  word  to  me 
— he  that  breathes  but  a  syllable,  is  no  friend  to  Riqhard 
Plantagenet. — Hakim,  be  silent,  I  charge  thee  !" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  himself,  and, 
with  the  last  word,  snatched  his  sword  from  the  pillar  of 
the  tent,  and  without  any  other  weapon,  or  calhng  any 
attendance,  he  rushed  out  of  his  pavilion.  Conrade,  hold- 
ing up  hb  hands,  as  if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  De  Vaux,  but  Sir  Thomas 
pushed  rudely  past  him,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  royal 
equerries,  said  hastily, — "  Fly  to  Lord  Salisbury's  quar- 
ters, and  let  him  get  his  men  togetlier,  and  follow  me 
mstantly  to  .Saint  George's  Mount.  Tell  him  the  King's 
fever  has  left  his  blood,  and  settled  in  his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaux  address- 
ed thus  hastily,  the  equerry  and  his  fellow-servants  of  the 
royal  chamber  rushed  hastily  into  the  tents  of  the  neigln 
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bouring  nobility,  and  quickly  spread  an  alarm,  as  general 
as  the  cause  seemed  vague,  through  the  whole  British 
forces.  The  English  soldiers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that 
noon-day  rest  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught 
them  to  enjoy  as  a  luxury,  hastily  asked  each  other  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  sup- 
plied, by  the  force  of  their  own  fancy,  the  want  of  infor- 
mation. Some  said  tlie  Saracens  were  jn  the  camp,  some 
that  the  King's  life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died 
of  the  fever  the  preceding  night,  many  tliat  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  nobles  and 
officers,  at  an  equaMoss  with  the  common  men  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured  only  to  get 
their  followers  under  arms  and  under  authority,  lest -their 
rashness  should  occasion  some  great  misfortune  to  the 
crusading  army.  The  English  trumpets  sounded  loud, 
shrill,  and  continuously.  The  alarm-cry  of  '^  Bows  and 
bills — bows  and  bills,"  was  heard  from  quarter  to  quar- 
ter, again  and  again  shouted,  and  again  and  again  answer- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their 
national  invocation,  "  Saint  George  for  merry  England." 

The  al^rm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the 
camp,  and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  assembled,  where, 
perhaps,  every  people  in  Christendom  had  their  repre- 
sentatives, flew  to  arms,  and  drew  together  under  cir- 
cumstances of  general  confusion,  of  which  they  knew 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  object.  It  was,  however,  lucky, 
amid  a  scene  so  threatening,  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
while  he  hurried  after  De  Vaux's  yummons,  with  a  few 
only  of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms,  directed  the 
rest  of  the  English  host  to  be  drawn  up  and  kept  under 
arms,  to  advance  to  Richard's  succour  if  necessity  should 
require,  but  in  fit  array,  ^nd  under  due  command,  and 
not  with  the  tumultuary  haste  which  their  own  alarm,  and 
zeal  for  the  King's  safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one  instant  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult,  which  began  to  thicken 
around  him,  Richard,  with  his  dress  in  the  last  disorder, 
and  his  sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way 
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with  the  utmost  speed,  followed  only  by  De  Vaux,  and 
one  or  two  household  servants,  to  Saint  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only 
had  excited,  and  passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant 
troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascony,  and  Anjou,  before 
the  disturbance  had  reached  them,  although  the  noise 
accompanying  the  German  revel  had  induced  many  of 
the  soldiery  to  get  on  foot  to  listen.     The  handful  of  Scots 

ere  also  quartered  in  the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been 
disturbed  by  the  uproar.  But  the  King's  person,  and  hia 
haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
who,  aware  that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to 
share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield  and  sword,  and  united  him* 
self  to  De  Vaux,  who  with  some  difficulty  kept  pace  with 
his  impatient  and  fiery  master.  De  Vaux  answered  a 
look  of  curiosity,  which  the  Scottish  knight  directed  to- 
wards him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  and  they 
continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George's  Mount, 
the  sides  as  well  as  platform  of  which  were  now  sur- 
rounded and  crowded,  partly  by  those  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria's  retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with 
shouts  of  jubilee,  the  act  which  they  considered  as  an  as- 
sertion of  national  honour  ;  partly  by  bystanders  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  whom  dislike  to  the  English,  or  mere  cu- 
riosity, had  assembled  together,  to  witness  the  end  of 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Through  this  disor- 
derly troop  Richard  burst  his  way,  like  a  goodly  ship 
under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her  forcible  passage  through 
the  rolling  billows,  and  heeds  not  that  they  unite  after  her 
passage,  and  roar  upon  her  stem. 

Thesummitof  the  eminence  was  a  small  level  space,  on 
which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners,  surrounded  still 
by  the  Arch-Duke's  friends  and  retinue.  In  the  midst 
of  the  circle  was  Leopold  himself,  still  contemplating  with 
self-satisfaction  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening 
to  the  shouts  of  applause  which  his  partizans  bestowed 
with  no  sparing  breath.    While  he  was  in  this  state  of 
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self-gratuIatioD,  Richard  burst  into  the  circle,  attended, 
bdeed,  only  by  two  men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  ener- 
gies an  irresistible  host. 

"  Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  Uke  the  sound 
which  p/ecedes  an  earthquake  ;  '^  who  has  dared  to  place 
this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of  England  ?" 

The  Arch-Duke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it 
was  impossible  he  could  hear  this  question  without  reply. 
Yet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  Richard,  and  affected  by  the  general 
awe  inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding  character,  that 
the  demand  was  twice  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  challenge  heaven  and  earth,  ere  the  Arch-Duke  repli- 
ed, with  such  firmness  as  he  could  command,  ^*  It  was  I, 
Leopold  of  Austria." 

"  Then  shall  Licopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard, 
^'  presently  see  the  rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his  pre- 
tensions are  held  by  Richard  of  England." 

So  saymg,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splintered 
it  to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and 
placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Aus- 
tria— ^Is  there  a  knight  among  your  Teutonic  chivahy,  dare 
impeach  my  deed  f^ 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  ;  but  there  are  no 
braver  men  than  the  Germans. 

"I!"  and  "I!"  and  "I!"  was  heard  from  several 
knights  of  the  Duke's  followers  ;  and  he  himself  added 
his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King  of  England's 
defiance. 

"  Why  do  we  dally  thus  .^"  said  the  Earl  Wallenrode, 
a  gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary :  "  Breth- 
ren, and  noble  gentlemen,  this  man's  foot  is  on  the  honour 
of  your  country — Let  us  rescue  it  from  vblation,  and 
down  with  the  pride  of  England  !" 

*^  So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  the 
King  a  blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the 
Scot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon  his  shield. 
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"  I  have  sworn,*'  said  King  Richard — and  his  voice 
was  heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild 
and  loud — '*  never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder  bears  the ' 
cross  ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode — ^but  live  to  remember 
Richard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  round  the 
waist,  and,  unmatched  in  wrestling,  as  in  other  military 
e!tercises,  hurled  him  backwards  with  such  violence  that 
the  mass  flew,  as  if  discharged  from  a  military  engine, 
not  only  through  the  ring  of  spectators  who  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  scene,  but  over  the  edge  of  the  mount 
itself,  down  the  steep  side  of  which  Wallenrode  rolled 
headlong,  until,  pitching  at  length  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
dislocated  the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This  almost 
supernatural  display  of  strengtli  did  not  encourage  either 
the*Duke  or  any  of  hi^  followers,  to  renew  a  personal 
contest  so  inauspiciously  commenced.  Those  who  stood 
farthest  back  did,  indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry 
out,  '^  Cut  the  island  mastiff  to  pieces  !"  but  those  who 
were  nearer,  veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal  fears  under 
an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the  most  part^ 
"  Peace  !  peace  !  the  peace  of  the  Cross — the  peace  of 
Holy  Church,  and  our  Fadier  the  Pope  !'' 

lliese  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting  each 
other,  showed  their  irresolution  ;  while  Richard,  his  foot 
still  on  the  arch-ducal  banner,  glared,  round  him,  with 
an  eye  that  seemed  to  seek  an  enemy,  and  from  which 
the  angry  nobles  shrunk  appalled,  as  from  the  threatened 
grasp  of  a  lion.  De  Vaux  and  the  Knight  of  tlie  Leop- 
ard kept  their  places  beside  him  ;  and  though  the  swords 
which  they  held  were  still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  prompt  to  protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very  last, 
and  their  size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the 
defence  would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  now  drawing 
near,  with  bills  and  partizans  brandished,  and  bows  al- 
ready bended. 

At  this,  moment,  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by 
one  or  two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to  inquire 
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the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  made  gestures  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  King  of  England  raised  from  his  sick- 
bed, and  confronting  their  common  ally  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, in  such  a  menacing  and  insulting  posture.  Richard 
himself  blushed  at  being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose 
sagacity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  disliked  his  person, 
in  an  attitude  neither  becoming  his  character  as  a  mon- 
arch, nor  as  a  crusader ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  with- 
drew his  foot,  as  if  accidentally,  from  the  dishonoured 
banner,  and  exchanged  his  look  of  violent  emotion  for 
one  of  afifected  composure  and  indifierence.  Lieopold  also 
struggled  to  attain  some  degree  of  calmness,  mortified  as  he 
was  by  having  been  seen  by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively 
submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 
Possessed  of  itiany  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which 
he  was  termed  by  his  subjects  the  August,  Phih'p  might 
be  termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was  indisputably  the 
Achilles,  of  the  crusade.  The  King  of  France  was  sa- 
gacious, wise,  deliberate  in  council,  steady  and  calm  in 
action,  seeing  clearly,  and  steadily  pursuing,  the  meas- 
ures most  for  the  interest  of  his  kingdom-— dignified  and 
royal  in  his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a  politician 
rather  than  a  warrior.  The  crusade  would  have  been  no 
choice  of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the 
expedition  was  enforced  upon  him  by  the  church,'and  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  his  nobility.  In  any  other  situa- 
tion, or  in  a  milder  age,  his  character  might  have  stood 
higher  than  that  of  the  adventurous  Coeur  de  Licm  ; 
but  in  the  crusade,  itself  an  undertaking  whoUy  irrational, 
sound  reason  was  the  quality,  of  all  others,  least  es- 
timated, and  the  chivalric  valour  which  both  the  age  and 
the  enterprize  demanded,  was  considered  as  debased,  if 
mingled  with  the  least  touch  of  discretion.  So  that  the 
merit  of  Philip,  compared  with  that  of  his  haughty  rival, 
showed  like  the  clear  but  minute  flame  of  a  lamp,  placed 
near  the  glare  of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which,  not  pos- 
sessing half  the  utility,  makes  ten  times  more  impression 
on  the  eye.  Philip  fek  his  inferiority  in  public  opinion, 
with  .the  pain  natural  to  an  high-spirited  prince  ;  and  it 
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cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  opportunities  as 
offered,  for  placing  his  own  character  in  more  advanta- 
geous contrast  with  that  of  his  rival.  The  present  seem- 
ed one  of  those  occasions,  in  which  prudence  and  calm- 
ness might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph  over  obstinacy 
and  impetuous  violence. 

"  What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the  sworn 
brethren  of  the  Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England 
and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  f  How  is  it  possible  that 
those  who  are  die  chiefs  and  pillars  of  this  holy  expedi- 
tion  " 

"  A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said  Rich- 
ard, enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed  on  a  sort 
of  equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  reseat 
it, — "  this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hath 
been  insolent,  and  I  have  chastised  him — ^that  is  all.  Here 
is  a  coil,  forsooth,  because  of  spurniug  a  hound  !" 

*^  Majesty  of  France,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  appeal  to 
you  and  every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul  indignity 
which  I  have  sustained.  This  King  of  England  bath 
pulled  down  my  banner — torn  and  trampled  on  it." 

'<  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside 
mine,"  said  Richard. 

'*  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  the 
Duke,  ^nboldened  by  tlie  presence  of  Philip. 

"  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,"  said  King 
Richard,  '<  and,  by  Saint  George,  I  will  treat  thy  person 
as  I  did  thy  broidered  kerchief  ^ere,  fit  but  for  the  mean- 
est use  to  which  kerchief  may  be  put." 

*'  Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,"  said  Philip, 
"  and  I  will  presently  show  Austria  that  he  is  wrong  in 
tliis  matter. — ^Do  not  think,  noble  Duke,"  he  continued, 
"  that  in  permitting  the  standard  of  England  to  occupy 
the  highest  point  in  our  camp,  we,  the  independent  sov- 
ereigns of  the  crusade,  acknowledge  any  inferiority  to 
the  royal  Richard.  It  were  inconsistent  to  think  so ; 
since  even  the  oriflamme  itself — the  great  banner  of 
France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard  himself,  in  respect 
of  bis  French  possessions,  is  but  a  vassal,  holds  for  the 
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present  an  inferior  place  to  the  Lions  of  England.  Bui 
as  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who, 
laying  aside  the  pomp  and  pride  of  this  world,  are  hew- 
ing with  our  swords  the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  1 
myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have  renounced  to  King 
Richard,  from  respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great  feats 
of  arms,  that  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon 
other  motives,  would  not  have  been  yielded.  I  am 
satisfied,  that  when  your  royal  grace  of  Austria  shall  have 
considered  this,  you  will  express  sorrow  for  having  placed 
your  banner  on  thb  spot,  and  that  the  royal  Majesty  of 
England  will  then  give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  has 
c^ered." 

The  spruch'sprecher  and  the  jester  had  both  l^tired  to 
a  safe  distance  when  matters  seemed  coming  to  blows, 
but  returned  when  words,  their  own  commodity,  seemed 
again  about  to  become  the  order  of  the  day.. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's 
politic  speech,  that  he  clashed  his  baton  at  the  conclusion, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the  presence  in  which  he 
was  so  far  as  to  say  aloud,  that  he  himself  had  never  said 
a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  "  but 
we  shall  be  whipt  if  you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer  his 
quarrel  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Crusade — a  motion 
which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as  qualified  to  take  away 
a  scandal  most  harmful  to  Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  Ustened 
to  Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  exhausted,  and  then 
said  aloud,  **  I  am  drowsy — ^this  fever  hangs  about  me 
still.  Brother  of  France,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my 
humour,  and  that  I  have  at  all  times  but  few  words  to 
spare — ^know,  therefore,  at  once,  I  wilT  submit -a  matter 
touching  the!  honour  of  England,  neither  to  Prince,  Pope, 
nor  Council.  Here  stands  my  baiiner— ^whatsoever  pen- 
non shall  be  reared  within  three  butts'  length  of  it — ay, 
were  it  the  oriflamme,  of  which  you  were,  I  think,  but 
now  speaking,  shall  be  treated  as  that  dishonoured  rag  : 
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nor  will  I  yield  other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these 
poor  limbs  can  render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold  challenge, 
—ay,  were  it  against  five  champions  instead  of  one." 

^^  Now,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion, 
**  that  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself  had 
said  it — but  yet,  I  think,  there  may  be  in  this  matter  a 
greater  fool  than  Richard  yet." 

''  And  who  may  that  be  ?"  asked  th^  man  of  wisdom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester,  "  or  our  own  royal  Duke, 
should  either  accept  the  challenge — But  oh,  most  sage 
tpruch-sprecher^  what  excellent  kings  would  thou  and  I 
have  made,  since  those  on  whose  heads  these  crowns 
have  fallen,  can  play  the  proverb-monger  and  the  fool  as 
completely  as  ourselves !" 

While  tbese  worthies  plied  their  offices  apart,  Philip 
answered  calmly  to  the  almost  injurious  defiance  of 
Richard, — '^  I  came  not  hither  to  awaken  fresh  quarrels, 
contrary  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  the  holy  cause 
in  which  we  have  engaged.  I  part  from  my  brother  of 
England  as  brothers  should  part,  and  the  only  strife  be- 
tween the  Lions  of  England  and  the  Lilies  of  France 
shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried  deepest  into  the  ranks 
of  the  infideb." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Richard, 
stretching  out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness  which  be- 
longed to  his  rash  but  generous  disposition  ;  '^  and  soon 
may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  try  this  gallant  and  fira- 
ternal  wager." 

*'*'  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendship  of 
this  happy  moment,"  said  Philip ;  and  the  Duke  ap- 
proached half-suUenly,  half-willing  to  enter  into  some 
accommodation. 

^*  I  think  not  of  fook,  nor  of  their  folly,"  said  Richard, 
carelessly,  and  the  Arch-Duke,  turning  his  back  on  him, 
withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Ricbard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 
'     "  There  is  a  sort  of  glow-worm  courage,"  he  said, 
"  that  shows  only  by  night.     I  must  not  leave  this  banner 
anguarded  in  darkness— by   day-light  the  look  of  the 
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Lions  win  alone  defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  of  Gilsland, 
I  give  thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — watch  over  the 
honour  of  England." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  and  the  hfe  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  England — ^I 
must  have  your  Highness  back  to  your  tent,  and  that  with- 
out further  tarriance." 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De  Vaux," 
said  the  King,  smiling  ;  and  then  added,  addressing  Sir 
Kenneth,  "  Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  tliee  a  boon,  and  I  will 

?ay  it  richly.  There  stands  the  banner  of  England  ! 
I^atch  it  as  a  novice  does  his  armour  on  the  night  before 
he  is  dubbed — Stir  not  from  it  three  spears'  length,  and 
defend  it  with  thy  body  against  injury  or  insult — Sound 
thy  bugle,  if  thou  art  assailed  by  more  than  three  at  once. 
Dost  thou  undertake  the  charge  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  said  Kenneth  ;  "  and  will  discharge  it 
upon  penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  arm  me,  and  return 
hither  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal 
leave  of  each  other,  hiding,  under  an  appearance  of  cour- 
tesy, the  grounds  of  complaint  which  either  had  against  the 
other — Richard  against  Philip,  for  what  he  deemed  %n 
officious  interference  betwixt  him  and  Austria,  and  Philip 
against  Coeur  de  Lion,  for  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  his  mediation  had  been  received.  Those  whom 
this  disturbance  had  assembled,  now  drew  off  in  different 
directions,  leaving  the  contested  mount  in  the  same  soli- 
tude which  had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the  Austrian 
bravado.  Men  judged  of  the  events  of  the  day  accord- 
ing to  their  partialities  ;  and  while  the  English  charged 
the  Austrian  with  having  afforded  the  first  ground  oi 
quarrel,  those  of  other  nations  concurred  in  casting  the 
greater  blame  upon  the  insular  haughtiness  and  assuming 
character  of  Richard. 

"  Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  the 
Grand  Ma^er  of  the  Templars,  ^^  that  subtle  courses  are 
more  effective  than  violence.     I  have  unloosed  the  bonds 
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which  held  together  this  bunch  of  sceptres  and  lances — 
thou  wilt  see  them  shortly  faU  asunder." 

"  I  would  have  caUed  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said  the 
Templar,  **  had  there  been  but  one  man  of  courage 
among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to  sever  the  bonds 
of  which  you  speak,  with  his  sword.  A  knot  that  is  un- 
loosed may  be  again  fastened,  but  not  so  the  cord  which 
has  beea  cut  to  pieces." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Tifl  woman  that  seduces  all  manktnd. 
Cfay. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  dangerous  post  or  a  perilous 
adventure, was  a  reward  frequently  assigned  to  military 
bravery  as  a  compensation  for  its  former  trials  ; — just  as 
in  ascending  a  precipice,  the  surmounting  one  crag  only 
lifts  the  climber  to  points  yet  more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  clear  and  high  in 
heaven,  when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stood  upon  his  watch 
on  St.  George's  Mount,  beside  the  banner  of  England, 
a  solitary  sentinel,  to  protect  the  emblem  of  that  nation 
against  the  insults  which  might  be  meditated  among  the 
thousands  whom  Richard's  pride  had  made  his  enemies. 
High  thoughts  rolled,  one  after  6ach  other,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  gain- 
ed some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chivalrous  monarch, 
who,  tiU  now,  had  not  seemed  to  distinguish  him  among 
the  crowds  of  brave  men  whom  his  renown  had  assem- 
bled under  his  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little  recked  that 
the  display  of  royal  regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon 
a  post  so  perilous.  The  devotion  of  liis  ambitious  and 
high-placed  affection,  inflamed  his  military  enthusiasm. 
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Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any  concehr- 
able  circnmstances,  those  which  had  lately  occurred  had, 
in  some  degree,  diminished  the  distance  between  Edith 
and  himself.  He  upon  whom  Richard  had  conferred 
the  distinction  of  guarding  his  banner,  was  no  longer  an 
adventurer  of  slight  note,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of 
a  princess,  althojugh  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  her  level. 
An  unknown  and  obscure  fate  could  not  now  be  his.  If 
he  was  surprised  and  slain  on  the  post  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  his  death — and  he  resolved  it  should  be 

glorious must  deserve  the  praises  as  well  as  call  down 

the  vengeance  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  be  followed  by  the 
regrets  and  even  the  tears  of  the  high-bom  beauties  of 
tlie  English  Court.  He  had  now  no  longer  reason  to 
fear  that  he  should  die  as  a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and  similar 
high-souled  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild  spirit  of  chiv- 
aliy,  which,  amid  its  most  extravagant  and  fantastic  flights, 
was  still  pure  from  all  selfish  alloy — generous,  devoted, 
and  perhaps  only  thus  far  censurable,  that  it  proposed 
objects  and  courses  of  action  inconsistent  with  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  man.  All  nature  around  him  slept 
in  calm  moonshine,  or  in  deep  shadow.  The  long  rows 
of  tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darkening  as  they 
lay  in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and  silent  as 
the  streets  of  a  deserted  city.  Beside  the  banner-staff 
lay  th€  large  stag-hound  already  mentioned,  the  sole 
companion  of  Kenneth's  watch,  on  whose  vigilance  he 
trusted  for  early  warning  of  the  approach  of  any  hostile 
footstep.  The  noble  animal  seemed  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  their  watch,  for  he  looked  from  time  to  time 
at  the  rich  folds  of  the  heavj*  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry 
of  the  sentinels  came  from  the  distant  lines  and  defences 
of  the  camp,  he  answered  them  with  one  deep  'and  re- 
iterated bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was  vigilant  in 
his  duty.  From  time  to  lime,  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty 
head,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  re- 
passed him  in  tlie  short  turns  which  he  took  upon  his 
post  ;    or,  when  the  knight  stood  silent  and  abstracted, 
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leaning  on  his  lance  and  looking  up  towards  Heaven,  his 
faithful  attendant  ventured  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of 
romance,  '^  to  disturb  his  thoughts,''  and  awsiken  him 
from  his  reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large  rough  snout  into 
the  knight's  ^auntletted  hand,  to  solicit  a  transitory  caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  Knight's  watch  without 
anything  remarkable  occurring.  At  length,  and  upon  a 
sudden,  the  gallant  stag-hound  bayed  furiously,  and  seem- 
ed about  to  dash  forward  where  the  shadow  lay  the  dark- 
est, yet  waited,  as  if  in  the  slips,  till  he  should  know  the 
pleasure  of  his  master. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware  that 
there  was  something  creeping  forward  on  the  shadowy 
side  of  the  Mount. 

"  In  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered  a 
hoarse  disagreeable  voice,  ^^  tie  up  your  four-footed  de- 
mon th^e,  or  I  come  not  at  you." 

"  And  who  art  thou  tliat  would  approach  my  post  ?** 
said  Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  he  could 
on  some  object,  which  he  could  just  observe  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ascent,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  its 
form.      "  Beware — ^I  am  here  for  death  and  life." 

"  T^ke  up  thy  long-fanged  Sathanas,"  said  the  voice, 
**  or  I  will  conjure  him  with  a  bolt  from  my  arblast." 

At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring  or  . 
check,  as  when  a  cross-bow  is  bent. 

"  Unbend  ihy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moonlight," 
said  the  Scot,  ^^  or,  by  Saint  Andrew,  I  will  pin  thee  to 
the  earth,  be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt." 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  middle, 
and,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  object  which  seemed  to  move, 
he  brandished  die  weapon  as  if  meditating  to  cast  it  from 
his  hand — a  use  of  the  weapon  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, resorted  to,  when  a  missUe  was  necessary.  But  Sir 
Kenneth  was  ashamed  of  his  purpose,  and  grounded  his 
weapon,  when  there  stepped  from  the  shadow  into  the 
moonlight,  like  an  actor  entering  upon  the  stage,  a  stunted 
decrepid  creature,  whom,  by  his  fantastic  dress  and  de- 
formity, he  recognized  even  at  some  distance  for  the 
male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  chapel 
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at  Eagaddj.  Recollecting,  at  the  same  tnoment/  tlie 
other  and  far  different  visionis  of  that  extraordinary  night» 
he  gave  his  dog  a  signal,  which  he  instantly  understood, 
and,  returning  to  the  standard,  laid  himself  down  beside  it 
with  a  sti6ed  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured  of 
bis  safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable,  came  panting  up 
the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of  his  legs  rendered  labo- 
rious, and  when  he  arrived  on  the  platform  at  the  top, 
shifted  to  his  left  hand  the  little  cross-bow,  which  was 
just  such  a  toy  as  children  at  that  period  were  permitted 
to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and,  assummg  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  gracefully  extended  his  right  hand  to  Sir  Kenneth, 
in  an  attitude  as  if  he  expected  he  would  salute  it.  But 
such  a  result  not  following,  he  demanded,  in  a  sharp  and 
angry  tone  of  voice,  "  Soldier,  wherefore  renderest  thou 
not  to  Nectabanus  the  homage  due  to  his  dignity  ? — Or  is 
'  it  possible  that  thou  canst  have  forgotten  him  ?" 

"  Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  die  knight,  willing  to 
soothe  the  creature's  humour,  "  that  were  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee.  Pardon  me,  how- 
ever, that  being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with  my  lance  in 
my  hand,  I  may  not  give  to  one  of.  thy  puissance  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  within  my  guard,  or  of  mastering  my 
weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  I  reverence  thy  dignity,  and 
submit  myself  to  thee  as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my 
place  may." 

"  It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "  so  that  you  pres- 
ently attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who  have  sent 
me  hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  this  can 
1  gratify  thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this  banner 
till  day-break — so  I  pray  you  to  hold  me  excused  in  that 
matter  also." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform ; 
but  the  dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  so  easily  to  escape  from 
his  importunity. 

^'  Look  you,"  he  said,  placmg  himself  before  Sir  Ken- 
neth, so  as  to  interrupt  his  way,  "  either  obey  me,  Sir 
Knight,  as  in  duty  bound,  or  I  will  lay  the  command  upon 
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thee,  in  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty  could  call  down 
the  genii  from  theur  sphere,  and  whose  grandeur  could 
command  the  immortal  race  when  they  had  descended." 

A  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  arose  m  the  knight's 
mind,  but  he  repelled  it.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  have  sent  him  such  a  mes- 
sage by  such  a  messenger — yet  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
said,  "  Go  to,  Nectabanus.  Tell  me  at  once,  and  as  a 
true  man,  whether  this  sublime  lady,  of  whom  thou  speak- 
est,  be  other  than  the  houri  with  whose  assistance  I  beheld 
thee  sweepmg  the  chapel  at  Engaddi  ?'* 

"  How  !  presumptuous  knight,"  repKed  the  dwarf, 
"  think'st  thou  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  affections, 
the  sharer  of  our  greatness,  and  the  partner  of  our  come- 
liness, would  demean  herself  by  laying  charge  on  such  a 
vassal  as  thou  !  No,  highly  as  thou  art  honoured,  thou 
hast  not  yet  deserved  the  notice  of  Queen -Genevra,  the 
lovely  bride  of  Arthur,  from  whose  high  seat  even  princes 
seem  but  pigmies.  But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thou 
knowest  or  disownest  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her 
commands,  who  hath  deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby  ring, 
which,  even  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  re- 
cognize as  that  which  usually  graced  the  finger  of  the  high- 
bom  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Could  he  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the  token,  he  would 
have  been  convinced  by  the  small  knot  of  carnation-col- 
oured ribbon,  which  was  fastened  to  the  ring.  This 
was  his  lady's  favourite  colour,  and  more  than  once  had 
he  himself,  assuming  it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused 
the  carnation  to  triumph  ovier  all  other  hues  in  the  lists 
and  in  the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute,  by  seeing  such  a 
token  in  such  hands. 

'<  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  firom  whom  didst 
thou  receive  this  witness  ?"  said  the  knight ;  "  bring,  if 
thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understanding  to  a  right  setde- 
ment  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  person  by  whom 
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tbou  art  sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of  thy  message — and 
take  heed  what  thou  say'st,  for  this  is  no  subject  for 
bufibonery," 

<^  Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf,  '<  wouldst 
thou  know  more  of  this  matter,  than  that  thou  art  honour- 
ed with  commands  from  a  princess,  delivered  to  thee  by  a 
lung  ? — ^We  list  not  to  parley  with  thee  farther  than  to  com- 
mand thee,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to 
follow  us  to  her  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  min- 
ute that  thou  tarriest  is  a  crime  against  thy  allegiance." 

*'  Good  Nectabanus — ^bethink  tliyself,"  said  the  knight, 
— "  Can  my  lady  know  where  and  upon  what  duty  I  am 
this  night  engaged  ? — ^Is  she  aware  that  my  life — Pshaw, 
why  should  I  speak  of  life — ^but  that  my  hoqour  depends 
on  my  guarding  this  banner  till  daybreak — and  can  it  be 
her  wish  that  I  should  leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her ! 
-—It  is  impossible — the  princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry  widi 
her  servant,  in  sending  him  such  a  message  ;  and  I  must 
think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a  messenger." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  turning 
round  as  if  to  leave  the  platform,  '^  it  is  litde  to  me  whether 
you  be  traitor  or  true  man  to  tliis  royal  lady — so  fare 
thee  well." 

"  Stay,  stay — ^I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  Sir  Kenneth  ; 
"  answer  me  but  one  question — Is  tlie  lady  who  sent 
thee  near  to  tliis  place  ?" 

"  What  signifies  it  .'^"  said  the  dwarf ;  "  ought  fidelity 
to  reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagues — ^like  the  poor 
courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the  distance  which 
he  traverses  f  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell 
thee,  the  fair  owner  of  the  ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy 
a  vassal,  in  whom  there  is  <neither  truth  nor  courage,  is 
not  more  distant  firom  this  place,  than  this  arblast  can 
send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  die  ring,  as  if  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in  the  token. — ^'  Tell 
me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  *^  is  my  presence  required  for 
any  length  of  time  ?" 
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'^  Time  !"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty  man- 
ner ;  "  what  call  you  time  ?  I  see  it  not — ^I  feel  it  not 
— ^it  is  but  a  shadowy  name-^-a  succession  of  breathings 
measured  fortli  by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,  by  day, 
by  a  shadow  crossing  along  a  dial-stone.  Know'st  tliou 
not  a  true  knight's  time  should  only  be  reckoned  by  the 
deeds  that  he  performs  in  behalf  of  God  and  his  lady  ?" 
.  *'  The  words  of  truth,  tliough  in  the  moutli  of  foUy," 
said  the  knight.  '^  And-  doth  my  lady  really  summon 
me  to  some  deed  of  action,  m  her  name  and  for  her  sake  ? 
—and  may  it  not  be  postponed  for  even  the  few  hours  till 
daybreak  ?" 

"  She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the  dwarf, 
'*  and  without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as  would  be  told 
by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass — Hearken,  thou  cold- 
1>looded  and  suspicious  knight,  these  are  her  very  words 
: — ^Tell  him  that  the  hand  which  .dropped  roses  can  bestow 
laurels." 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Engaddi, 
sent  a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir  Kennetli's  brain, 
and  convinced  him  that  the  message  delivered  by  tlie 
dwarf  was  genuine.  The  rose-buds,  withered  as  they 
were,  were  still  treasured  under  his  cuirass,  apd  nearest 
to  his  heart.  .He  paused,  and  could  not  resolve  to  forego 
an  opportunity-— the  only  one  which  might  ever  offer,  to 
gain  grace  in  her  eyes,  whom  he  had  installed  as  sovereign 
of  his  affections.  The  dwarf,  in  the  meantime,  augment* 
ed  his  confusion  by  insisting  either  that  he  must  return 
the  ring,  or  instantly  attend  him. 
.  ''  Hold,  hold  yet  a  moment,  hold,"  said  the  knight,  and 
proceeded  to  mutter  to  himself — '^  Am  I  either  the  sub- 
*ect  or  slave  of  King  Richard,  more  than  as  a  free  knight 
sworn  to  the  service  of  the  crusade  f  And  whom  hwm 
I  come  hither  to  honour  with  lance  and  sword  ? — Ouriioly 
cause  and  my  transcendent  lady." 

<<  The  ring,  the  ring — "  exclaimed  the  dwarf  impadeiit- 
ly  ;  *'  false  and  slothful  knight,  return  the  ring,  wUcb 
tbou  art  unworthy  to  touch  or  to  look  upon." 
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**  A  moment,  a  moment,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth  ;  "  disturb  not  my  thoughts. — ^What  if  the  Sara- 
cens were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines  ?  Should  I  stay  here 
like  a  sworn  vassal  of  England,  watching  that  her  Ring's 
pride  sufiered  no  humiliation  ;  or  should  I  speed  to  the 
breach,  and  fight  for  the  Cross  ? — ^To  the  breach  assur- 
edly ;  and  next  to  the  cause  of  God  come  the  commands 
of  my  liege  lady. — ^And  yet,  Coeur  de  Lion's  behest — 
my  own  promise  ! — Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  once  more 
to  say,  are  you  to  conduct  me  far  from  hence  ?" 

"  Butvto  yonder  pavilion  5  and  since  you  must  needs 
know,"  replied  Nectabanus,  "  the  moon  is  glimmering 
on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its  roof,  and  which  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom." 

'^  I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  desperately  to  all  farther  consequences.  "  I 
can  hear  from  thence  the  bay  of  my  dog,  if  any  one  ap^ 
proaches  the  standard — ^I  will  throw  myself  at  my  lady's 
feet,  and  pray  her  leave  to  return  to  conclude  my  watch. 
— Here,  Roswal,  (calling  his  hound,  and  throwing  down 
his  mantle  by  the  side  of  the  standard-spear,)  watch  thou 
here,  and  let  no  one  approach. 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if  to 
be  sure  that  he  understood  his  charge,  then  sat  down  be- 
side the  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and  head  raised,  like  a 
sentinel,  understanding  perfectly  the  purpose  for  winch 
he  was  stationed  there. 

"  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight,  "  let 
us  hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"  Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly  ;  "  thou 
bast  not  been  in  haste  to  obey  my  summons,  nor  can  I 
walk  fast  enough  to  follow  your  long  strides — ^you  do  not 
walk  like  a  man,  but  bound  like  an  ostrich  in  the  desert. " 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obstinacy 
of  Nectabanus,  who,  jas  he  spoke,  diminished  his  walk 
into  a  snail  pace.  For  bribes  Sir  Kenneth  bad  no  means 
—for  soothing  no  time  ;  so  in  his  impatience  he  snatched 
the  dwarf  up  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  him  aLiig, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  his  fear,  reached  nearly 
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to  the  pavilion  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In  ap- 
proaching It,  however,  the  Scot  observed  there  was  a 
small  guard  of  soldiers  sittmg  on  the  ground,  who  had 
been  concealed  from  him  by  tlie  intervening  tents.  Won- 
dering that  the  clash  of  his  own  armour  had  not  yet  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  supposing  that  his  motions 
might,  on  the  present  occasion,  require  to  be  conducted 
with  secrecy,  he  placed  the  little  panting  guide  upon  the 
ground  to  recover  his  breath,  and  point  out  what  was  next 
to  be  done.  Nectabanus  was  both  frightened  and  angry ; 
but  he  had  felt  himself  as  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
robust  knight,  as  an  owl  in  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and 
therefore  cared  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  farther  display 
of  his  strength. 

He  made  no  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  usage  he 
had  received,  but  turning  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  tents, 
he  led  the  knight  in  silence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paviliouj  which  thus  screened  them  from  the  observation 
of  the  warders,  who  seemed  either  too  negligent  or  too 
sleepy  to  discharge  their  duty  with  much  accuracy.  Ar- 
rived there,  the  dwarf  raised  the  under  part  of  the  canvass 
from  the  ground,  and  made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  he 
should  introduce  himself  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by 
creeping  under  it.  The  knight  hesitated — there  seemed 
an  indecorum  in  thus  privately  introducing  himself  into 
a  pairilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the  accommodation  of 
noble  ladies  ;  but  he  recalled  to  remembrance  the  assur^ 
ed  tokens  wUch  the  dwarf  had  exhibited,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  his  lady's  pleasure. 

He  stoopt  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvass  in- 
closur^  of  the  tent,  and  heard  the  dwarf  whisper  from 
without, — "  Remain  there  unfil  I  call  thee." 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Vou  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence  ! 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten, 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again  ;  and  Malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  Gaiety, 
Fkt>m  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  to^f  with, 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
Who  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

OUtPUtg,    , 

Sir  Kenneth  was  left  for  some  mioutes  alone,  and  io 
darkness.  Here  was  another  interruption,  which  must 
prolong  his  absence  from  his  post,  and  he  began  ahnost  to 
repent  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been  induced  to  quit 
it.  But  to  return  without  seeing  the  Lady  Edith,  was 
now  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  bad  committed  a  breach 
of  military  discipline,  and  was  determined  at  leasTto  prove 
tlie  reality  of  the  seductive  expectations  which  had  tempt- 
ed him  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  unpleasant. 
There  was  no  light  to  show  him  mto  what  sort  of  apart- 
ment he  had  been  led — the  Lady  Edith  was  in  immedi- 
ate attendance  on  the  Queen  of  England — apd  the  dis- 
covery of  his  having  introduced  himself  thus  furtively  into 
the  royal  pavilion,  might,  were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much 
and  dangerous  suspicion.  While  he  gave  way  to  these 
unpleasant  reflections,  and  began  ahnost  to  wish  that  he 
could  achieve  his  retreat  unobserved,  he  heard  a  noise 
of  female  voices,  laughing,  whispering,  and  speaking,  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  from  which,  as  the  sounds  gave 
him  jeason  to  judge,  he  could  only  be  separated  by  a 
canvass  partition.  Lamps  were  burning,  as  he  might 
perceive  by  the  shadowy  light  which  extended  itself  even 
to  his  side  of  the  veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  could 
see  shades  of  several  figures  sitting  and  moving  in  the 
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adjoining  apartment.  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy 
in  Sir  Kenneth,  that  situated  as  he  was,  he  overheard  a 
conversation,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply  interested. 

"  Call  her — call  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  said  the 
voice  of  one  of  these  laughing  invisibles.  "  Nectabanus, 
thou  shalt  be  made  ambassador  to  Prester  John's  cpurt, 
to  show  them  how  wisely  thou  canst  discharge  thee  of 
a  mission." 

The  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so  much 
subdued,  that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  understand  what  he 
said,  except  that  he  spoke  something  of  the  means  of  mer- 
riment given  to  the  guard. 

"  But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Nec- 
tabanus hath  raised,  my  maidens  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice  ;  "  if 
the  sage  and  princely  Nectabanus  be  not  over-jealous  of 
his  most  transcendant  bride  and  empress,  let  us  send  her 
to  get  us  rid  of  this  insolent  knight-errant,  who  can  be  so 
easily  persuaded  that  high  born  dames  may  need  the  use 
of  his  insolent  and  overweening  valour." 

^'  It  were  but  justice,  methinks,"  replied  another, 
**  that  the  Princess  Guenever  should  dismiss,  by  her 
courtesy,  him,  whom  her  husband's  wisdom  has  been  able 
to  entice  hither." 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at  what 
he  had  beard.  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt  his  es- 
cape from  tlie  tent  at  all  hazarfis,  ,when  what  followed 
arrested  his  purpose. 

"Nay,  truly,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  our  cousin 
Edith  must  first  learn  how  tliis  vaunted  wight  liatli  con- 
ducted himself,  and  we  must  reserve  the  power  of  givipg 
her  ocular  proof  that  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty.  It  may 
be  a  lesson  will  do  good  iipon  her ;  for,  credit  me,  Calista, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  she  has  let  tliis  northern  adven- 
turer sit  nearer  her  heart  than  prudence  would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to  mutter  some- 
thing of  the  Lady  Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"  Prudence,  wench  !"  was  the  reply — "  It  is  mere  * 
pride,  and  the  desire  to  be  thought  more  rigid  than  any  of 
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US.  Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage.  You  know  well, 
that  when,  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one  can,  in  a  civil  way, 
lay  your  error  before  you  more  precisely  than  can  my 
Lady  Edith — But  here  she  comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon  the 
partition  a  shade,  which  glided  along  slowly  until  it  mixed 
with  those  which  already  clouded  it.  Despite  of  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced— despite 
the  insult  and  injur}'  with  which  it  seemed  be  bad  been 
visited  by  the  malice,  or,  at  best,  by  tlie  idle  humour  of 
Queen  Berengaria,  (for  he  already  concluded  that  she 
who  spoke  loudest,  and  in  a  commanding  tone,  was  the 
wife  of  Richard,)  the  knight  felt  something  so  sootliing 
to  his  feelings  in  learning  that  Edith  had  been  no  partner 
to  tlie  fraud  practised  on  him,  and  so  interesting  to  his 
curiosity  in  tlie  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place,  that, 
instead  of  prosecuting  his  more  prudent  purpose  of  an 
instant  retreat,  he  looked  anxiously,  on  the  contrary,  for 
some  rent  or  crevice,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be 
made  eye  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to  go  forward. 

"  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  Queen,  who  hath 
been  pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  to  endanger  my  reputation, 
and  perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain,  if  I  avail  myself  of 
the  chance  which  fortune  seems  willing  to  afford  me  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  her  further  intentions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  if  Edith  were  waiting 
for  tlie  commands  of  tlie  Queen,  and  as  if  the  otlier  were 
reluctant  to  speak,  for  fear  of  being  unable  to  command 
her  laughter,  and  that  of  her  companions  ;  for  Sir  Ken- 
neth could  only  distinguish  a  sound  as  of  suppressed 
tittering  and  merriment. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "  seems  in  a  merry 
mood,  though,  metliinks,.  the  hour  of  night  prompts  a 
sleepy  one.  I  was  well  disposed  bed-ward,  when  I  had 
your  Majesty's  commands  to  attend  you." 

"  I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  your  repose," 
said  the  Queen ;  "  though  I  fear  you  will  sleep  less  sound- 
ly when  I  tell  you  your  wager  is  lost." 
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"  Nay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  "  this,  surely,  is 
dwelling  on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  worn  out.  I 
laid  no  wager,  however  it  was  your  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  suppose,  or  to  insist,  that  I  did  so." 

"  Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong 
with  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leasing. 
Can  you  deny  that  you  gaged  your  ruby  ring  against  my 
golden  bracelet,  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Libbard,  or 
how  call  you  him,  could  not  be  seduced  from  his  post  .^" 

"  Your  Majest)'  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  you," 
replied  Edith  ;  "  but  these  ladies  can,  if  they  will,  bear 
me  witness,  that  it  was  your  Highness  who  proposed  such 
a  wager,  and  took  the  ring  from  my  finger,  even  while  I 
was  declaring  that  I  did  noi  think  it  maidenly  to  gage  any 
thing  on  such  a  subject." 

"Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  voice, 
"  you  must  needs  grant,  under  your  favour,  that  you  ex- 

Eressed  yourself  very  confident  of  the  valour  of  that  same 
night  of  the  Leopard." 

*^  And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily,  "  is  that 
a  good  reason  why  thou  shouldst  put  in  thme  word  to 
flatter  her  Majesty's  humour  ?  I  spoke  of  that  knight  but 
as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field,  and  had 
no  more  interest  in  defending  than  thou  in  detracting  from 
him.  In  a  camp,  what  can  women  speak  of  save  soldiers 
and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"  The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice,  "  hath 
never  forgiven  Calista  and  me,  since  we  told  your  Majes- 
ty that  she  dropped  two  rose-buds  in  the  chapel." 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  Shr 
Kenneth  could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectful  remon- 
strance, "  have  no  otlier  commands  for  me  than  to  hear 
the  gibes  of  your  waiting- women,  I  must  crave  your  per- 
mission to  withdraw." 

"  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  let  not  our 
indulgence  lead  you  to  forget  the  difiference  betwixt  your- 
self and  the  kinswoman  of  England. — But  you,  my  dear 
cousin,"  she  continued,  resuming  her  tone  of  raiHery, 
15    vot.  II. 
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"  how  can  you^  who  are  so  good-natured,  begrudge  us 
'  poor  wretches  a  few  minutes'  laughing,  when  we  have 
bad  so  many  days  devoted  to  weeping  and  gnashing  oi 
teeth  ?« 

"  Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith ;  "  yet 
would  I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
rather  than " 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect  *;  but  Sir  Ken- 
neth could  hear  that  she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"  Forgive  me^"  said  Berengaria,  a  thoughtless  but 
good-humoured  princess  of  the  House  of  Navarre, — 
"  but  what  is  the  great  offence  after  all  ?  A  young 
knight  has  been  wiled  hitlier — has  stolen— or  has  been 
stolen — from  his  post,  which  no  one  will  disturb  in  his 
absence,  /or  the  sake  of  a  fair  lady ;  for,  to  do  your 
champion  justice,  sweet  one,  tlie  wisdom  of  Nectabanus 
could  conjure  him  hither  in  no  name  but  yours." 

_  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  your  Majesty  does  not  say  so  i*" 
said  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  quite  different  from  the 
agitation  she  had  previously  evinced, — '*  you  cannot  say 
so,  consistently  with  respect  for  your  own  honour  f^id  for 
mine,  your  husband's  kinswoman  ! — Say  you  were  jesting 
with  me,  my  royal  mistress,  and  forgive  me  that  I  could, 
even  for  a  moment,  think  it  possible  you  could  be  in 
earnest !" 

"  The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased 
tone  of  voice,  "  regrets  the  ring  we  have  won  of  her. — 
We  will  restore  the  pledge  to  you,  gentle  cousin,  only  you 
must  not  grudge  us  in  turn  a  httle  triumph  over  the  wis- 
dom which  has  been  so  often  spread  over  us,  as  a  banner 
over  a  host." 

**  A  triumph  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly  ;  ''  a 
triumph  ! — the  triumph  will  be  with  the  infidel,  when  he 
hears  that  the  Queen  of  England  can  make  the  reputation 
of  her  husband?s  kinswoman  the  subject  of  a  light  frolic." 

"  You  are  angry,  fair  cousin,  at  losing  your  iavountc 
ring,"  said  the  Queen — "  Como,  since  you  grudge  to  pay 
your  wager,  we  wHI  renounce  our  right ;  it  was  you/ 
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name  and  that  pledge  brought  hkn  luther,  and  Tve  catre 
not  for  the  bait  after  the  fish  is  caught." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  **  you  know 
well  that  your  .Grace  could  not  wish  for  any  thing  of  mine 
but  it  becomes  instantly  yours.  But  I  would  give  a  bushel 
of  rubies  ere  ringa>r  name  of  mine  had  been  used  to  bring 
a  brave  man  into  a  fault,  and  perhaps  to  disgrace  and 
punishment." 

"  O,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we  fear  i" 
said  the  Queen.  "  Y6u  rate  our  power  too  low,  fair 
cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  being  lost  for  a  frolic 
of  ours.  O,  Lady  Edith,  others  have  influence  on 
the  iron  breasts  of  warriors  as  well  as  you — the  heart 
even  of  a  lion  is  made  of  flesh,  not  of  stone ;  and,  believe 
me,  I  have  interest  enough  with  Richard  to  save  this  knight, 
in  whose  fate  LadyEdi^h  is  so  deeply  concerned,  from 
the  penalty  of  disobeying  his  royal  commands." 

"  Pot  the  love  of  the  blessed  cross,  most  royal  lady," 
said  Edith — and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings  which  it  were 
bard  to  unravel,  heard  her  prostrate  herself  at  the  Queen^s 
feet,^-"  (ot  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lady,  and  of  every 
holy  saint  in  the  calendar,  beware  what  you  do  !  You 
know  not  king  Ricfa^d — ^you  have  been  but  shordy  wed* 
ded  to  Wm— -your  breath  might  as  well  combat  tfie  west 
wind  when  it  is  wildest,  as  your  words  per$uado  my  royaK 
kinsman  to  pardon  a  military  offence.  Oh  !  for  GodV 
sake,  dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  you  have  lured  him 
hither !  I  could  almost  be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame 
of  having  invited  bim,  did  I  know  thirt  he  was  returned' 
again  where  bis  duty  calls  him;" 

"  Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria,  **  and 
be  assured  all  wiit  be  better  than  you  think.  Rise,  dear 
Edith ;  I  maa.  sorty  I  have  played  my  foolery  with  a  knight 
in  whom  you  take  such  deep  interest — Nay,  wring  not 
thy  hand^^-*-!  will  believe  thou  c^estnot  for  him — believe 
any  thing  rather  than  see  thee  look  so  wretchedly  misera- 
ole — ^I  tell  thee,  I  will  take  the  blame  on  myself  with  King 
Richard  m  behalf  of  thy  fair  northern  friend — diine  ac- 
quaintaoee,  I  would  say,  since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a 
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irieud. — ^Nay,  look  not  so  >eproachfuUy-^We  will  raid 
Nectabanus  to  dismiss  this  knight  of  the  Standard  to  his 
post ;  and  we  ourselves  will  grace  him  on  some  future 
day,  to  make,  amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase.  He  id,  I 
warrant,  but  lying  perdue  in  some  neighbouring  teiit." 

*<  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a  q>ecially 
good  water*reed,"  said  Nectabanus,  ^<  your  Majesty  b 
mistaken — he  is  nearer  at  hand  than  you  wot — he  Ueth 
ensconced  there  behind  that  canvass  partition." 

<<  And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said !" 
exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  her  turn  violendy  surprised  and 
agitated — *'  Out,  monster  of  folly  and  malignity  !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled  from  the 
pavilion  with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature,  as  leaves  it  stiU 
doubtful  whether  Berengaria  had  confined  her  rebuke  to 
words,  or  added  some  more  emphatic  expression  of  her 
displeasure. 

'*  What  can  now  be  done  f "  said  the  Queen  tp  Edith, 
in  a  whisper  of  undisguised  uneasiness. 

"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith,  firmly.  "  We  must 
see  this  gentleman,  and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtain,  which 
at  one  place  covered  an  entrance  or  conununication. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear— consider,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  my  apartment — our  dress — ^the  hour — my  hon- 
our!" 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonstrances,  the  curtain 
fell,  and  there  was  no  division  any  longer  betwixt  the 
armed  knight  and  the  party  of  ladies.  ^The  warmth  of 
an  eastern  night  occasioned  the  undress  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia and  her  household  to  be  rather  more  simple  and 
unstudied  than  their  station,  and  the  presence  of  a  male 
spectator  of  rank,  required.  This  the  Queen  remem- 
bered, and  with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the  apartment 
where  Sir  Kenneth  was  disclosed  to  view  in  a  codartmeot 
of  the  ample  pavilion,  now  na  longer  separated  from  that 
in  which  they  stood.  The  grief  and  agitation  of  the  Lady 
£dith,  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  ^he  felt  in  a  hasty  ex** 
pliLnation  with  the  Scottish  knight,  perhaps  oectsioned 
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her  forgetting  that  her  locks  were  more  dishevelled,  and 
her  person  less  heedfully  covered,  than  was  the  wont  of 
high-born  damsels  in  an  age,  which  was  not  after  all  the 
most  prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancient  time. 
A  thin  loose  garment  of  pink-coloured  silk  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  vestments,  with  oriental  slippers,  into 
which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare  feet,  and  a  scarf 
hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shoulders.  Her 
head  had  no  other  covering  than  the  veil  of  rich  and  dis- 
hevelled locks  falling  round  it  on  every  side,  that  half- 
hid  a  countenance,  which  a  mingled  sense  of  modesty, 
and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep  and  agitating  feelings, 
had  covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that 
delicacy  which  is  her  sex's  greatest  charm,  it  did  not  ^ 
seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own  bashfulnes»s 
in  comparison  with  the  duty,  which,  as  she  thought,  she 
owed  to  him,  who  had  been  led  into  error  and  danger  on 
her  account.  She  drew,  indeed,  her  scarf  more  closely 
over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  she  hastily  laid  from  her 
hand  a  lamp,  which  shed  too  much  lustre  over  her  figure ; 
but,  while  Sir  Kenneth  stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot 
in  which  he  was  first  discovered,  she  rather  stepped  to- 
wards than  retired  from  him,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Hasten 
to  your  post,  valiant  knight ! — ^you  are  deceived  in  bdng 
trained  hither — ask  no  questions." 

"  I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one 
knee,  with  the  reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar, 
and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  his  looks  should 
increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 
'  "  Have  you  heard  all  ?"  said  EdiA,  impatiently— 
"Gracious  saints !  then  wlierefore  wait  you  here,  when 
each  minute  tliat  passes  is  loaded  vnxh  dishonour  T' 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I  haye 
heard  it  from  you  answered  Kenneth.  What  reck  I  how 
soon  punishment  follows  ?  I  have  but  one  pethion  to  you, 
and  then!  seek,  among  the  sabres  of  the  infidels,  whethei 
dishonour  may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

15*       VOL.  II. 
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"  Do  not  80,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wi8»— 
dally  not  here— all  may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use 
despatch." 

"  I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight,  still 
kneeling,  "  for  my  presumption  in  believing  that  my  poor 
services  could  have  be^n  required  or  valued  by  you.". 

"  I  do  forgive  you— O,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  ! — ^I 
have  been  the  means  of  mjuring  you — But  O,  begone  ! — 
I  will  forgive — I  will  value  you — that  is,  as  I  value  every 
brave  crusader — ^if  you  will  but  begone  !" 

"  Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,"  said 
the  knight,  tendering  the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  ^owed 
gestures  of  impatience. 

'<  Oh  no,  no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.  '<  Keep 
it — ^keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard — my  regret,  I  would 
say.     O  begone,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine  !" 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour,  which 
her  voice  liad  denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which 
she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety,  Sir  Kenneth  rose 
from  his  knee,  and,  casting  ^momentary  glance  on  Edith, 
bowed  low  and  seemed  about  to  withdraw.  At  the  same 
instant,  that  maidenly  hashfulness,  which  the  energy  oi 
Edith's  feelings  had  till  then  triumphed  over,  became 
conqueror  in  its  turn,  and  she  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment, extinguishing  her  lamp  as  she  went,  and  leaving, 
in  Sir  Kenneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural  gloom 
behind  her. 

She  must  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea  which 
waked  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened  to  the  place 
by  which  he  had  entered  die  pavilion.  To  pass  under 
the  canvass  in  the  manner  he  had  entered,  required  time 
and  attention,  and  he  made,  a  readier  aperture  by  slitting 
the  canvass  wall  with  his  poniard.  When  in  the  free  air, 
be  felt  rather  stupified  and  overpowered  by  a  coofiict 
of  sensations,  than  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
import  of  the  whole.  He  was  obliged  to  spur  himself 
to  action,  by  recoUecting  that  the  commands  of  the  Lady 
Edith  had  required  haste.  Even  then,  engaged  as  be 
was  amongst  tent-ropes  and  tenu  he  was  compelled  to 
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move  with  caution  until  he  should  regain  the  path  or 
avenue,  aside  from  which  the  dwarf  had  led  him,  in  order 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  guards  before  the  Queen's 
pavilion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  to  move  slowly,  and 
with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  either  hj  falling 
or  by  the  clashing  of  his  armour.  A  thm  cloud  had  ob- 
scured the  moon,  too,  at  the  very  instant  of  his  leaving 
the  tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to  struggle  with  this  in- 
convenience at  a  moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head, 
and  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  scarce  left  him  powers  of 
intelligence  sufficient  to  direct  his  motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear,  which  instantly 
recalled  him  to  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties.  These 
proceeded  from  the  Mount  of  Saint  George.  He  heard 
first  a  single  fierce,  angry,  and  savage  bark,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony.  No  deer  ever 
bounded  with  a  wilder  start  at  the  voice  of  Roswal,  than 
did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared  was  the  death-cry  of 
that  noble  bound,  from  whom  no  ordinary  injury  could 
have  extracted  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  pain. 
He  surmounted  the  spaee  which  divided  him  from  the 
avenue,  and,  having  attained  it,  began  to  run  towards  the 
mount,  although  loaded  with  his  mail,  faster  than  most 
men  could  have  accompanied  him  even  if  unarmed,  re- 
laxed not  his  pace  for  the  steep  sides  of  the  artificial 
mound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  the  platform  upon 
its  summit. 

The  moon  broke  forth  at  this  moment,  and  showed 
him  that  the  sUndard  of  Endand  was  vanished,  that  the 
spear  on  which  it  had  floated  ky  broken  on  the  ground, 
and  beside  it  was  his  iaithful  hound,  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

«->— A)}  my  loo^  arrear  of  bonoor  lost, 
Heiped  up  in  youth,  «nd  hoarded  up  for  age. 
Hath  honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  up  the  stream  t 
He  hath — and  hooting  boys  may  barcibot  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 

Dm  Sibttstkn, 

Attetl  a  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which  he 
was  at  first  almost  stunned  and  confounded,  Sir  Kenneth's 
first  thought  was  to  took  for  the  authors  of  this  violation 
of  the  English  banner  5  hot  in  no  direction  cbuidhe  see 
traces  of  them.  His  next,  which  to  some  persons,  but 
scarce  to  any  who  have  made  intimate  acquaintances 
among  the  canine  race,  may  appear  strange,  was  to  ex- 
amine the  coddition  of  his  faithful  Roswal,  morully 
wounded,  as  it  seenned,  in  discharging  the  duty  which 
his  master  had  been  seduced  to  abandon.  He  caressed 
the  dying  animal,  who,  faithful  to  the  last,  seemed  to  for-^ 
get  his  own  pain  in  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  his 
master's  presence,  and  continued  wagging  his  tail  and 
licking  his  hand,  even  while  by  low  moanings  he  express- 
ed that  his  agony  was  increased  by  the  attempts  which 
Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  the  frag- 
ment of  the  lance,  or  javeKn,  with  whi6h  it  had  been 
inflicted  ;  then  redoubled  his  feeble  endearments,  as  if 
fearing  he  had  offended  his  master  by  showing  a  sense 
of  the  pain  to  which  his  interference  had  subjected  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  display  of  the  dying  crea- 
ture's attachment,  which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient  with 
the  sense  of  disgrace  and  desolation  by  which  Sir  Ken- 
neth was  oppressed.  His  only  friend  seemed  removed 
from  him,  just  when  he  had  incurred  the  contempt  and 
liatrcd  of  all  besides.      The  knight's  strength  of  mind 
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gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonized  distress,  and  he  groaned 
and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and  solemn 
voice,  dose  beside  him,  pronounced  these  words  in  the 
scHiorous  tone  of  the  readers  of  the  mosque,  and  .in  the 
Lingua  Franca,  mutually  understood  by  Christians  and 
Saracens  : — 

*'  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  of  the 
latter  rain, — cold,  comfortless,  unfriendly  to  man  and  to 
animal ;  yet  from  that  season  have  their  birth  the  flower 
and  the  fruit,  the  date,  the  rose,  and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the  speak- 
er, and  beheld  the  Arabian  'physician,  who,  approaching 
unheard,  had  seated  himself  a  little  behind  him  cross- 
legged,  and  uttered  with  gravity,  yet  not  without  a  tone 
ofsympathy,  the  moral  sentences  of  consolation  with 
which  the  Koran  and  its  commentators  supplied  him  ;  for, 
in  the  East,  wisdom  is  held  to  consist,  less  in  a  display  of 
the  sage's  own  inventive  talents,  than  in  his  ready  memory, 
and  happy  application  of  and  reference  to  ^'  that  which 
is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  Womanlike  expression 
of  sorrow.  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indignantly  aside, 
and  again  busied  himself  with  his  dying  favourite. 

"  The  poet  hath  said,"  continued  the  Arab,  without 
noticing  the  knight's  averted  looks  and  sullen  deportment 
— "  the  ox  for  the  field,  and  the  camel  for  the  desert, 
"^^ere  not  the  hand  of  the  leech  fitter  than  that  of  the 
soldier  to  cure  wounds,  though  less  able  to  inflict  them  f " 

"  This  patient,  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth ;  '^  and,  besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law,  an  unclean 
animal." 

"  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a  sense 
of  pain  and  pleasure,"  said  the  physician,  <'  it  were  sinful 
pride  should  the  sage,  whom  he  has  enlightened,  refuse 
to  prolong  existence,  or  assuage  agony.  To  the  sage, 
the  cure  of  a  miserable  groom,  of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a 
conquering  monarch,  are  events  of  little  distinction*  Let 
me  examine  this  wounded  animal." 
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Sir  Kanneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physician  in- 
spected and  handled  Roswal's  wound  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being.  H^  then 
took  forth  a  case  of  instruments,  and,  by  the  judicious 
and  skilful  application  of  pincers,  withdrew  from  the 
wounded  shoulder  the  fragment  of  the  weapon,  and  stop- 
ped with  styptics  and  bandages  the  effusion  of  blood  which 
followed  ;  the  creature  all  the  while  suffering  him  patient- 
ly to  perform  these  kind  offices,  as  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  his  kind  intentions. 

"  The  animal  may  be  cured,"  said  El  Hakim,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Sir  Kenneth,  "if  you  will  permit  me 
to  carry  him  to  my  tent,  and  treat  him  with  the  care 
which  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  deserves.  For  know, 
that  thy  servant  Adonbec  is  no  less  skilful  in  the  race 
and  pedigree,  and  distinctions  of  good  dogs  and  of  noble 
steeds,  than  in  the  diseases  which  affect  the  human  race." 

"  Take  him  with  you,"  said  the  knight.  "  I  bestow 
him  on  you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  thee  a  reward 
for  attendance  on  my  squire,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
pay  it  with.  For  myself,  I  will  liever  again  wind  bugle, 
or  halloo  to  hound." 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with  a 
clapping  of  his  hands,  which  was  instantly  answered  by 
the  appearance  of  two  black  slaves.  He  gave  them  his 
orders  in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that  "  to  hear 
was  to  obey,"  when,  taking  the  animal  in  their  arms,  they 
removed  him,  witliout  much  resistance  on  his  part  '^  for 
though  his  eyes  turned  to  his  master,  be  was  too  weak  to 
struggle. 

**  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,"  s^id  Sir  Kenneth, — 
"  fare  thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend — tliou  art  too 
noble  a  possession  to  be  retained  by  one  such  as  I  must 
in  future  call  myself. — 1  would,"  he  said,  as  the  slaves 
retired,  "  tliat,  dying  as  he  is,  I  could  exchange  condi- 
tions with  that  noble  animal." 

"  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although  the 
exclamation  had  not  been  addressed  to  him,  "  that  all 
creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of  man  ;  and  llie 
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master  of  the  earth  speaketh  folly  when  he  would  ex- 
change, in  his  impatience,  his  hop^s  here  and  to  come,  for 
Uie  servile  condition  of  an  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the 
knight,  sternly,  "  is  better  than  a  man  who  survives  the  de- 
sertion of  it;  Leave  me,  Hakim ;  thou  hast,  on  this  side  of 
miracle,  the  most  wonderful  science  which  man  ever  pos- 
sessed, but  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  are  beyond  thy  power." 

"  Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and  be 
guided  by  the  physician,"   said  Adonbec  El  Hakim. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  .Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art  so 
importunate,  that  last  night,  tlie  banner  of  England  was 
displayed  from  this  mound — I  was  its  appointed  guardian 
— morning  is  now  breaking — there  lies  tlie  broken  ban- 
ner-spear— the  standard  itself  is  lost — and  here  sit  I  a 
living  man." 

"How!"  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him ;  "thy  armour 
-  is  whole — there  is  no  blood  on,  thy  weapons,  and  report 
speaks  thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus  from  fight. — ^Thou 
hast  been  trained  from  thy  post— ay,  trained  by  the  rosy 
cheek  and  black  eye  of  one  of  tliose  houris,  to  whom  ye 
Nazarenes  vow  rather  such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah, 
than  such  love  ^s  may  lawfully  be  rendered  to  forms  of 
clay  like  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  assuredly ;  for  so 
hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since  the  days  of  Sultan 
Adam." 

"  And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
sullenly,  "  what  remedy  ?" 

"  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El  Haldm, 
"  as  valour  supplies  su^ength. — Listen  to  me.  Man  is 
not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth — nor  is  he 
framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce  animated 
shell-fish.  Thine  own  Christian  writings  command  thee, 
when  persecuted  in  one  city  to  flee  to  another  ;  and  we 
Moslem  also  know,  that  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Al- 
lah, driven  forth  from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  found  his 
refuge  and  his  helpmates  at  Medina." 

"  And  what  does  this  concern  me  ?"  said  the  Scot. 
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"  Much,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Even  the  sage 
flies  the  tempest  which  he  cannot  control.  Use  thy 
speed,  therefore,  and  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  Richard 
to  the  shadow  of  Saladin's  victorious  banner.'* 

"  I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, ironically,  "  in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens,  where 
the  very  phrase  is  unknown. — But  had  I  not  better  par- 
take more  fully  in  their  reproach  ?  Does  not  thy  advice 
stretch  so  far  as  to  recommend  me  to  take  the  turban  ? 
Methinks  I  want  but  apostacy  to  consummate  my  infamy." 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Nazarene,"  said  the  physician,  stern- 
ly 5  "  Saladin  makes  no  converts  to  the  law  of  the* 
Prophet,  save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall  work  con- 
viction. Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and  the  great  Sol- 
dan,  whose  liberality  is  as  boundless  as  his  power,  may 
bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom  ;  remain  blinded  if  thou  wilt, 
and,  being  one  whose  second  life  is  doomed  to  misery, 
Saladin  will  yet,  for  this  span  of  present  time,  make  thee 
rich  and  happy.  But  fear  not  that  tliy  brows  shall  be 
bound  with  the  turban,  save  at  thine  own  free  choice." 

"  My  choice  were  rather,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  my 
writhen  features  should  blacken,  as  they  are  like  to  do, 
in  this  evening's  setting  sun." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  El  Hakim, 
"  to  reject  this  fair  ofl^er  ;  for  I  have  power  with  Saladin, 
and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  grace.  Look  you,  my  son 
— this  crusade,  as  you  call  your  wild  enterprize,  is  like 
a  large  dromond*  parting  asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou 
thyself  hast  borne  terms  of  truce  from  the  Kings  and 
Princes  whose  force  is  here  assembled,  to  the  mighty 
Soldan,  and  knew'st  not,  perchance,  the  full  tenor  of 
thine  own  errand." 

"  I  knew  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  Knight,  impa- 
tiently ;  ^*  what  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have  been  of  late 
the  envoy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall  be  a  gib 
betted  and  dishonoured  corse  ?" 


*  Tbo  largest  sort  of  \^9sel8  then  knoviTi,  y^-trt  termed  dromonds,  or  dmne- 
daries. 
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^  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee,"  said 
|he  ph3rsician.  '<  Saladin  is  'courted  on  ail  sides  ;  the 
oombkied  Princes  of  this  league  formed  against  him,  have 
made  such  proposals  of  composition  and  peace,  as,  in 
other  circumstances,  it  might  have  become  his  honour  to 
have  granted  to  them.  Others  have  made  private  offers 
on  their  own  separate  account^  to  disjoin  their  forces 
from  the  camp  of  the  Kings  of  Frongistan,  and  even  to 
lend  their  arms  to  the  defence  of  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet.  But  Saladin  wiU  not  be  served  by  such  treach- 
erous and  interested  defection.  The  King  of  kings  will 
treat  only  with  the  Lion  King.  Saladin  will  hold  treaty 
with  none  but  the  MelechRic,  and  with  him  he  will  treat 
like  a  prince,  or  fight  like  a  champion.  To  Richard  he 
will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free  liberality,  as  the 
swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  compel  from  him  by 
ibrce  or  terror.  He  will  permit  a  free  pilgrimage  to 
Jertisalem,  and  all  the  places  where  the  Nazarenes  list  to 
worship ;  nay,  he  will  so  far  share  even  his  empire  with 
his  brother  Richard,  that  he  will  allow  Christian  garrisons 
in  the  six  strongest  cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  and  suffer  them  to  be  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  officers  of  Richard,  who,  he  consents, 
shall  bear  the  name  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Yet 
farther,  strange  and  incredible  as  you  may  think  it,  know. 
Sir  Knight — for  to  your  honour  I  can  commit  even  that 
almost  incredible  secret — know  that  Saladin  will  put  a 
sacred  seal  on  this  happy  imion  betwixt  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raismg  to  the  rank 
of  his  royal  spouse  a  Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood 
to  King  Richard,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady 
Edith  of'Plantagenet."* 


*  This  tatty  appear  to  extraordioary  and  improbablie  a  propodtion,  that  it  is 
naeafsanr  to  say  such  a  one  was  actually  made.  The  historians,  however,  sub- 
stitute thi:  widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard,  for  the  bride,  and 
fialadiji's  brother  for  the  bridemom.  They  appear  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  esrlstcace  of  Edith  of  Plantagcnet,— See  Mill's  History  ef  tht  Cru' 
$€ideMf  vol.  11.  p.  61. 
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«  Ha ! — say'st  thou  ?"  exckimed  Sir  Kenneth,  v^f 
listening  with  indifference  and  apathy  to  the  preceding 
part  of  EI  Hakim's  speech,  was  touched  by  this  last  com- 
munication, as  the  thrill  of  a  nerve  unexpectedly  jarred^ 
will  awaken  the  sensation  of  agony,  even  in  the  torpor 
of  palsy.  Then  moderating  his  tone,  by  dint  of  much 
effi)rt,  he  restrained  his  indignation,  and  veiling  it  under 
the  appearance  of  contemptuous  doubt,  he  prosecuted 
the  conversation,  in  order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  her,  whom  he  loved  not  the  less  that 
his  passion  had  ruined  apparently  liis  fortunes,  at  once, 
and  his  honour. — "  And  what  Christian,"  he  said,  with 
tolerable  calmness,  '^  would  sanction  a  union  so  unnat- 
ural, as  that  of  a  Christian  maiden  with  an  unbelieving 
Saracen  ?" 

^'  Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigotted  Nazarene,''  said 
the  Hakim,  <<  Seest  thou  not  how  the  Mahommedan 
princes  daily  intermarry  with  the  noble  Nazarene  maidens 
in  Spain,  witliout  scandal  either  to  Moor  or  Christian  ? 
And  the  noble  Soldan  will,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the 
blood  of  Richard,  permit  the  English  maid  the  freedom 
which  your  Frankish  manners  have  assigned  to  women. 
He  will  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, — 
seeing  tliat,  in  very  trutli,  it  signifies  but  little  to  which 
faitli  females  are  addicted, — and  he  will  assign  her  such 
place  and  rank  over  all  tlie  women  of  his  zenana,  that  she 
shall  be  in  every  respect  his  sole  and  absolute  queen." 

"  What !"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  darest  diou  think,  Mos- 
lem, that  Richard  would  give  his  kinswoman — a  high- 
born and  virtuous  princess — to  be  a(  best  tlie  foremost 
concubine  in  the  haram  of  a  misbeliever  !  Know,  Hakim, 
tlie  meanest  free  Christian  noble  would  scorn,  on  his  cliild's 
behalf,  such  splendid  ignominy." 

"Thou  errest,"  said  the  Hakim ;  "Philip  of  France 
and  Henry  of  Champagne,  and  others  of  Richard's  prin- 
cipal allies,  have  heard  the  proposal  without  starting,  and 
have  promised,  as  fai*  as  they  may,  to  foi*ward  an  alUance 
tliat  may  end  these  wastefol  wars ;  and  the*  wise  arch  • 
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rnriest  of  Tjrre  hath  undertaken  to  break  the  proposal  to 
Uicbard,  not  doubting  that  he  shall  be  able  Ui  bring  the 
plan  to  good  isinxe.  The  Soldan's  wisdom' hath  as  jet 
kept  his  proposition  secret  from  others^  such  as  he  of 
Montserrat,  and  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  because  he 
knows  they  seek  to  thrive  by  Richard's  death  or  dis- 
grace, not  by  his  life  or  honour. — Upj  therefore,  Sir 
Knight,  and  to  horse.  I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which 
shall  advance  thee  highly  with  the  Soldan  ;  and  deem  not 
Aat  you  are  leaving  your  country,  or  her  cause,  or  her 
religion,  since  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchs  will  spee- 
dily be  the  same.  To  Saladin  thy  counsel  will  be  most 
acceptable,  since  thou  canst  make  him  aware  of  much 
concerning  the  marriages  of  the  Christians,  the  treat- 
ment of  their  wives,  and  other  points  of  their  laws  and 
usages,  which,  in  the  course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  con- 
cerns him  that  he  should  know.  The  right  hand  of  the 
Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  of  tlie  East,  and  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  generosity.  Or,  if  thou  desirest  it,  Saladin,  when 
allied  with  England,  can  have  but  little  difficulty  to  obtain 
from  Richard  not  only  thy  pardon  and  restoration,  to 
favour,  but  an  honourable  command  in  the  troops  which 
may  be  left  of  the  king  of  England's  host,  to  maintain 
their  joint  government  in  Palestine.  Up,  then,  and  mount 
— there  lies  a  plain  path  before  thee." 

^*  Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  ^'  thou  art  a  man 
of  peace — also,  thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Richard  of 
England — and,  moreover,  of  my  o\vn  poor  esquire,  Strau- 
chan.  I  have,  therefore,  heard  to  an  end  a  matter,  which 
being  propounded  by  another  Moslem  than  thyself,  I  would 
have  cut  short  with  a  bk>w  of  my  dagger !  Hakim,  in 
return  for  thy  kmdness,  I  advise  thee  to  see  that  the  Sar- 
acen, who  shall  propose  to  Richard  a  union  betwixt  the 
blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race,  do 
put  on  a  helmet  which  is  capable  to  endure  such  a  blow 
of  a  battle-axe  as  that  which  struck  down  the  gate  of 
Acre.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed  beyond  tbo 
reach  even  gf  thy  skill." 
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"  Thou  art,  then  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly  to  the 
Saracen  host?"  said  the  physician — "Yet  remember, 
thou  stayest  to  certain  destruction  ;  and  the  writings  of 
thy  law,  as  well  as  ours,  prohibit  man  from  breaking  into 
the  tabernacle  of  his  own  life." 

<'  God  forbid  !"  replied  the  Scot,  crossing  himself ; 
^'  but  we  are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  our  Crimes  have  deserved  ;  and  since  so  poor  are 
thy  thoughts  of  fidelity,  Hakim,  it  grudges  me  that  I  have 
bestowed  my  good  hound  on  thee,  for  should  he  live,  he 
will  have  a  master  ignorant  of  his  value." 

'^  A  giil  that  is  begrudged  is  already  recalled,"  said 
El  Hakim,  '*  only  we  physicians  are  sworn  not  to  send 
away  a  patient  uncured.  If  the  dog  recover,  he  is  once 
more  yours." 

"  (joto.  Hakim,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth  ;  "meu  speak 
not  of  hawk  and  hound  when  there  is  but  an  hour  of 
day^reaking  betwixt  them  and  death.  Leave  me  to  re- 
collect my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself  to  Heaven." 

"  I  leave  thee  m  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physician  ; 
^'  the  mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those  who  are  doomed 
to  fall  over  it." 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his  head, 
as  if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted  knight  might  not 
recall  him  either  by  word  or  signal.  At  last  his  turbaned 
figure  was  lost  among  the  labyrinth  of  tents  which  lay  ex- 
tended beneath,  whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  the  dawn- 
ing, before  which  the  moonbeam  had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had  not 
made  that  impression  upon  Kenneth  which  the  sage  desir- 
ed, they  had  inspired  the  Scot  with  a  motive  for  del|^7ng 
life,  which,  dishonoured  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be, 
he  was  before  willing  to  part  from  as  from  a  sullied  vest- 
ment no  longer  becoming  his  wear.  Much  that  had 
passed  betwixt  himself  and  the  hermit,  besides  what  he 
bad  observed  between  the  anchorite  and  Sheerkohf,  (or 
Ilderim,)  he  now  recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended  to 
confirm  what  the  Hakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  artide 
of  the  treaty. 
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"  The  reverend  impostor  !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself; 
**  the  hoary  hypocrite  !  He  spoke  o£  the  unbelieving 
fausbaod  converted  by  the  believing  wife — ^and  what  do 
I  know  but  that  the  traitor  exhibited  to  die  Saracen^  ac- 
cursed of  Crod,  the  beauties  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  that 
the  bound  might  judge  if  the  princely  Christian  lady 
were  6t  to  be  admitted  into  the  haram  of  a  misbeliever  ? 
If  I  had  yonder  in6del  Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called, 
again  in  the  gripe,  with  which  I  once  held  him  fast  as 
ver  hound  held  hare,  never  again  should  he  at  least 
come  on  errand  disgraceful  to  the  honour  of  christian  King, 
or  noble  and  virtuous  maiden.  But  I — my  hours  are  fast 
dwindling  into  minutes — ^yet  while  I  have  life  and  breath, 
something  must  be  done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his 
helmet,  then  strode  down  the  hill,  and  took  the  road  to 
King  Richard's  pavilion. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  fealber'd  songster,  chanticleer, 

Had  wound  his  bugle-faom, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  mom. 
King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks    < 

or  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 
"  Thou'rt  right,"  he  said,  "  for  by  the  God, 

Tliat  sits  enthron'd  on  high, 
Charles  Bawdwin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

This  day  shall  sorely  die." 

Chattsrtov. 

On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  his 
poet)  Richard,  after  the  stormy  event  which  disturbed  its 
tranquillity,  had  retired  to  rest  m  the  plenitude  of  confi- 
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dence  inspired  by  bis  unbounded  courage,  and  the  supe- 
riority which  he  had  displayed  in  carrying  the  point  he 
aimed  at  in  presence  of  the  whole  Christian  host,  and  its 
leaders,  niany  of  whom,  he  was  aware,  regarded  in  their 
secret  souls  the  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  Duke  a^  a  tri* 
umph  over  themselves ;  so  that  his  pride  felt  gratified, 
that  in  prostrating  one  enemy  he  had  mortified  an 
hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guards  on 
the  evening  after  such  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part 
of  his  troops  under  arms.  But  Cceur  de  Lion  dismissed^ 
upon  the  occasion,  even  his  ordinary  watch,  and  assigned 
to  his  soldiers  a  donative  of  wine  to  celebrate  his  recovery, 
and  to  drink  to  the  Banner  of  Saint  George  ;  and  his 
quarter  of  the  camp  would  have  assumed  a  character 
totally  devoid  of  vigilance  and  military  preparation,  but 
that  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  the  Earl  of  Saliisbury,  and  other 
nobles,  took  precautions  to  preserve  order  and  discipline 
among  the  revellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  from  his  retiring  to 
bed  till  midnight  was  past,  and  twice  adminbtered  medi- 
cine to  him  during  that  period,  always  previously  observ- 
ing the  quarter  of  heaven  occupied  .by  the  full  moon, 
whose  influences  he  declared  to  be  most  sovereign,  or 
most  baleful  to  the  effect  of  his  drugs.  It  was  three 
hours  after  midnight  ere  El  Hakim  withdrew  from  the 
royal  tent,  to  one  which  had  been  pitched  for  himself 
and  his  retinue.  In  his  way  thither,  he  visited  the  tent 
of  Su:  Kennetli  of  the  Leopard,  in  order  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  his  first  patient,  in  tlie  christian  camp,  old  Strau- 
chan,  as  the  knight's  esquire  was  named.  Inquiring  there 
for  Sir  Kenneth  himself,  El  Hakim  learned  on  what  duty 
he  was  employed,  and  probably  tliis  information  led  him 
to  Saint  George's  Mount,  where  he  found  him  whom  be 
sought  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the 
last  chapter. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow,  artned 
tread  was  heard  approaching  the  King's  pavilion ;  and 
^e  de  Vaux,  who  slumbered  beside  his  master's  bed  as 
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U^tly  as  ever  sleep  sat  upon  the  eyes  of  a  \tatch-dog9 
had  time  to  do  more  than  arise  and  say,  "  Who  comes  ?" 
die  Knight  of  the  Leopard  entered  the  tent,  with  a  deep 
and  devoted  gloom  seated  upon  his  manly  features. 

"  Whence  this  bold  intrusion,  Sir  Knight  ?**  said  De 
VauK,  sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  his  master's 
slumbers. 

"  Hold  !  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  awaking  on  the 
nstant ;  "  Sir  Kenneth  cometh  like  a  good  soldier  to 
ender  an  account  of  his  guard — to  such  the  General's 
tent  is  ever  accessible." — ^Then  rising  from  his  slumber- 
ing posture,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  large 
bright  eye  upon  the  warrior — "Speak,  Sir  Scot,  thou 
comest  to  tell  me  of  a  vigilant,  safe,  and  honourable 
watch,  dost  thou  not  ?  The  rustling  of  the  folds  of  the 
Banner  of  England  were  enough  to  guard  it,  even  with«- 
out  the  body  of  such  ^  knight  as  men  hold  thee." 

"  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth-— 
**  My  watch  hath  neither  been  vigilant,  safe,  nor  honour- 
able.    The  Banner  of  England  has  been  carried  olSF." 

"  And  thou  alive  to  tell  it  f"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone 
of  derisive  incredulity. — "  Away,  it  cannot  be.  There 
is  not  even  a  scratch  on  thy  face.  Why  dost  thou  stand 
thus  mute  ?  Speak  the  truth — it  is  ill  jesting  with  a  King 
—yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou  hast  lied." 

"  Lied  !  Sir  King  !"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight, 
with  fierce  emphasis,  and  one  glance  of  fire  from  his  eye, 
bright  and  transient  as  the  flash  from  the  cold  and  stony 
flint.  "  But  this  also  must  be  endured. — I  have  spoketi 
the  truth." 

"  By  Grod,  and  by  Saint  George !"  said  the  King, 
bursting  into  fury,  which,  however,  he  instantly  checked 
—  "  De  Vaux,  go  view  the  spot — ^This  fever  has  disturb- 
ed his  brain — ^This  cannot  be — ^The  man's  courage  is 
proof — It  cannot  be  !  Go  speedily— or  send,  if  thou 
wik  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  Who 
«6ame,  breathless,  to  say  that  the  banner  was  gone,  and 
the  knight  who  guarded  it  overpowered,  and  most  proba^ 
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bly  murdered,  as  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  where  the 
banner-spear  lay  shivered. 

"  But  whom  do  I  see  here  ?"  said  Neville,  his  eye 
suddenly  resting  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

"A traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  the  curtal-axe,  which  was  ever  near  his  bed — "  a 
traitor !  whom  thou  shalt  see  die  a  traitor's  death." — 
And  he  drew  back  the  weapon  as  in  act  to  strike. 

Colourless,  but  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot  stood 
before  him,  with  his  bare  head  uncovered  by  any  pfotec-. 
don,  his  eyes  cast  .down  to  the  earth,  his  lips  scarcely 
moving,  yet  muttering  probably  in  prayer.  Opposite  to 
him,  and  within  the  due  reach  for  a  blow,  stood  King 
Richard,  his  largQ  person  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  his  cames- 
cia,  or  ample  gown  of  linen,  except  where  the  violence 
of  his  action  had  flung  the  covering  ft-om  his  right  arm, 
shoulder,  and  a  part  of  his  breast,  leaving  to  view  a  spec- 
imen of  a  frame  which  might  have  merited  his  Saxon  pre- 
decessor's epithet  of  Ironside.  He  stood  for  an  instant, 
prompt  to  strike — ^then  sinking  the  head  of  the  weapon 
towards  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  there  was  blood, 
Neville — ^there  was  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee.  Sir 
Scot — brave  thou  wert  once,  for  I  have  seen  thee  fight — 
Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  defence  of  the 
Standard — ^say  but  one — say  thou  hast  struck  but  a  good 
blow  in  our  behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of  the  camp  with  thy 
life  and  thy  infamy !" 

"  You  have  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  replied 
Kenneth,  firmly ;  "  and  therein,  at  least,  you  have  done 
me  wrong — Know,  tliat  there  was  no  blood  shed  in  de- 
fence of  the  Standard  save  that  of  a  poor  hound,  which, 
more  faithful  than  his  master,  defended  the  charge  which 
he  deserted." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George  !"  said  Richard,  again  heav- 
ing up  his  arm — ^But  De  Vaux  threw  himself  between 
the  King  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  spoke 
with  the  blunt  truth  of  his  character,  "  My  liege,  this 
must  not  be — ^here,  nor  by  your  own  hand.  It  is  enough 
ol  foUy  for  one  night  and  day,  to  have  intrusted  your 
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banner  to  a  Scot — said  I  not  they  were  ever  fair  and 
false  ?"« 

^'  Thou  didst,  De  Vaux  ;  thou  wast  right,  and  I  con- 
fess it,"  said  Richard.  <*  I  should  have  known  him 
better — ^I  should  have  remembered  how  the  fox  William 
deceived  me  touching  this  crusade." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth;  «  William  of  Scotland 
never  deceived,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  bringing 
his.  forces." 

*'  Peace,  shameless !"  said  the  king  ;  ^^  thou  sulliest 
the  name  of  a  prince,  even  by  speaking  it. — And  yet,  De 
Vaux,  it  is  strange,"  he  added,  '^  to  see  the  bearing  of  the 
man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must  b6, yet  he  abode  die  blow 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  as  our  arm  hadi)een  raised  to  lay 
knighthood  on  his  shoulder.  Had  he  shown.the  sliglitest 
sign  of  fear — ^bad  but  a  joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quiv^ 
ered,  I  had  shattered  his  head  like  a  crystal  goblet.  But  I 
cannot  strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor  resistance." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth ^ 

"  Ha  !"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "  hast  thou 
found  thy  speech  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven,  but  none 
from  me,  for  England  is  dishonoured  through  thy  fault ; 
and  wert  thou  mine  own  and  only  brother,  there  is  no 
pardon  for  thy  fauk." 

"I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man,"  said 
the  Scot ;  "it  is  in  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give  or 
refuse  me  time  for  Clu-istian  shrift — if  man  denies  it,  may 
God  grant  me  the  absolution  which  I  would  otherwise 
ask  of  his  Church  !  But  whether  I  die  on  the  instant,  or 
half  an  hour  hence,  I  equally  beseech  your  Grace  for  oaa 
moment's  opportunity  to  speak  that  to  your  royal  person, 
which  highly  concenis  your  fame  as  a  Christian  King." 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that  he  wa» 
about  to  hear  some  confession  concerning  the  loss  of  the 
Banner. 

"  What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  touchea 
the  royalty  of  England,  and  must  be  said  to  no  ears  but 
thine  own." 
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"  Begone  with  yoursdves,  sirs,'*  said  the  King  to  Ne- 
ville and  De  Vaux. 

The  first  obeyed,  but  the  latter  would  not  stir  from  the 
King's  presence. 

"  If  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Vaux 
to  his  sovereign,  ^'  1  wiU  be  treated  as  one  should  be  who 
hath  been  found  to  be  right — that  is,  I  will  have  my  own 
will.     I  leave  you  not  with  this  false  Scot," 

"  How,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  angrily,  and  stamp- 
ing slightly,  ^*  darest  thou  not  venture  our  person  with 
one  traitor  f " 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,"  said  De 
Vaux  ;  ^^  I  venture  n6t  a  sick  man  with  a  sound  one,  a 
naked  man  with  one  armed  in  proof." 

**  It  matters  not,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  I  seek 
no  excuse  to  put  off  time — I  will  speak  in  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Gilsland.     He  is  good  lord  and  true." 

"  But  half  an  hour  since,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  a  groan, 
implying  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  ^'  and  I  had 
said  as  much  for  thee  !" 

**  There  is  treason  around  you.  King  of  England," 
eondnued  Sir  Kenneth. 

**  It  may  well  be  as  thou  say'st,"  replied  Richard,  "  I 
have  a  pregnant  example." 

"  Treason  that  will  injure  thee  more  deeply  than  the 
loss  of  an  hundred  banners  in  a  pitched  field.  The—* 
the" — Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at  lengtli  continued,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  The  Lady  ^dith-:^ " 

**  Ha  !"  said  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly  into 
a  state  of  haughty  attention,  and  fixing  his  eye  firmly  on 
the  supposed  criminal  ;  "  What  of- her  f — what  of  her  ? 
-^what  has  she  to  do  with  this  matter  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  there  is  a  scheme  on  foot 
to  disgrace  your  royal  lineage,  by  bestowing  the  hand  of 
the  Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen  Soldan,  and  tliereby  to 
purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable  to  Christendom,  by 
an  alliance  most  shameful  to  England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contiary  effect 
firom  that  which  Su:  Kenneth  expected.     Richard  Plan  - 
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tagenet  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  lago's  words,  would  not 
serve  God  because  it  was  the  devil  who  bade  him ;  ad- 
vice or  information  often  affected  him  less  according  to 
its  real  import,  than  through  the  tinge  which  it  took  from 
the  supposed  character  and  views  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  communicated.  Unfortunately,  the  mention  of  his 
relative's  name  renewed  his  recollection  of  what  he  had 
considered  as  extreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  even  when  he  stood  high  in  the  roUs  of  chival- 
ry, but  which,  in  his  present  condition,  appeared  an  insult 
sufficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch  into  a  frenzy  of 
passion. 

''  Silence,"  he  said,  ''  infamous  and  audacious  !  By 
UeavQn,  I  will  have  thy  tongue  torn  out  with  hot  pincers, 
ibr  mentioning  the  very  name  of  a  noble  Christian  damsel ! 
Know,  degenerate  traitor,  (hat  I  was  already  aware  tp 
what  height  thou  hadst  dared  to  raise'  thine  eyes,  and 
endured  it,  though  it  were  insolence  even  when  thou  hadst 
cheated  us — for  thou  art  all  a  deceit — ^into  holding  thee  as 
of  some  name  and  fame.  But  now,  with  lips  blistered 
with  the  confession  of  thine  own  dishonour — that  thou 
shouldst  now  dare  to  name  our  noble  kinswoman  as  one 
in  whose  fate  thou  bast  part  or  interest !  What  is  it  to 
thee  if  she  marry  Saracen  or  Christian  ? — what  is  it  to 
thee,  if  in  a  camp  where  princes  turn  cowards  by  day, 
and  robbers  by  night — where  brave  knights  turn  to  paltry 
deserters  and  traitors — what  is  it,  I  say,  to  thee,  or  any 
one,  if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to  truth,. and  to  val- 
our, in  the  person  of  Saladin  ?" 

'^  Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will  soon 
be  as  nothing,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly ;  ''  but 
were  I  now  sketched  on  the  rack,  I  would  tell  thee,  that 
what  I  have  said  is  much  to  thine  own  conscience  and 
thine  own  fame.  I  tell  thee.  Sir  King,  that  if  thou  dosi 
but  in  thought  entertain  the  purpose  of  wedding  thy  kins- 
woman,  the  Lady  Edith " 

^^  Name  her  not — and  for  an  instant  think  not  of  her," 
said  the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal-axe  in  his  gripe, 
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antil  the  muscles  started  above  his  brawny  arm,  like 
cordage  formed  by  the  ivy  around  the  limb  of  an  oak. 

"  Not  name — ^not  think  of  her  !"  answered  Sir  Ken- 
neth, his  spirits,  stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depression, 
beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity  from  this  ^ecies  of 
controversy, — "  Now,  by  the  Cross,  on  which  I  place  my 
hope,  her  name  shall  be  the  last  word  in  my  mouth,  her 
image  the  last  thought  in  my  mind !  Try  thy  boasted 
strength  on  this  bare  brow,  and  see  if  thou  canst  prevent 
my  purpose." 

"He  will  drive  me  mad  !" — said  Richard,  who,  in  his 
despite,  was  once  more  staggered  in  his  purpdse  by  the 
dauntless  determination  of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle  was 
heard  vnthout,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announc- 
ed from  the  outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

**  Detain  her — detain  her,  Neville,"  said  the  King  ; 
^*  this  is  no  sight  for  women — Fie,  that  I  have  suffered 
such  a  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  roe  thus  ! — Away  with  him, 
De  Vaux,"  heMdiispered,  "  through  the  back-entrance 
of  our  tent— coop  him  up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe 
custody  with  your  life. — And  hark  ye — ^he  is  presendy  to 
die — let  him  have  a  ghostly  father — we  would  not  IdU 
spul  and  body. — ^And  stay— hark  thee — ^we  will  not  have 
him  dishonoured — he  shall  die  knight-like,  in  his  belt  and 
spurs  ;  for  if  his  treachery  be  as  black  as  heU,  his  bold- 
ness may  match  that  of  the  devil  himself." 

De  Vaux,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed,  that 
the  scene  ended  without  Richard's  descending  to  the  un* 
kingly  act  of  himself  slaying  an  unresisting  prisoner, 
made  haste  to  remove  Sir  Kenneth  by  a  private  issue  to 
a  separate  tent,  where  he  was  disarmed  and  put  in  fetters 
for  fieotirity.  De  Vaux  looked  on  with  a  steady  and  md-* 
anoholy  attention,  while  the  provost's  officers,  to  whom 
Sir  Kenneth  was  now  coqtimitted,  took  these  severe  pre- 
cautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  un* 
happy  criminal^— ^^  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that 
you  die  undegraded — without  mutilation  of  your  body. 
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or  shame  to  your  arms — and  that  your  head  be  severed 
from  the  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

^  It  15  kind/'  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  rather  sub- 
'  missive  tone  of  voice,  as  one  who  received  an  unexpected 
favour  ;  "  my  family  will  not  then  hear  the  worst  of  the 
tale — Oh,  my  father — my  father  !" 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt  but 
kindl^-natured  Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the  back  of 
his  large  hand  over  his  rough  features,  ere  he  could  pro* 
ceed. 

"  It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  that  you  have  speech  with  a  holy  man,  and  I 
have  met  on  the  passage  hither  with  a  Carmelite  friar, 
who  may  fit  you  for  your  passage.  He  waits  without,  until 
you  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  him." 

"  Letn  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight.  "  In  this  abo 
Richard  is  kind.  I  cannot  be  more  fie  to  see  the  good 
father  at '  any  time  than  now  ;  for  life  and  I  have  taken 
farewell,  as  two  travellers  who  have  arrived  at. the  cross- 
way,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  slowly  and  soleaudyj 
"  for  it  irks  me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sums  my 
message.  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  you  prepare 
for  instant  death." 

**  God's  pleasure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  replied  the 
knight,  patiently.  "  I  neither  contest  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  nor  desire  delay  of  the  execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly- 
paused  at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  from 
whose  aspedt  thoughts  of  the  world  seemed  banished,  as 
if  he  was  composing  himself  into  deep  devotion.  The 
feelings  of  the  stout  English  baron  were  in  general  aooe 
of  the  most  acute,  and  yet,  on  the  present  occasion^  his 
sympathy  overpowered  him  in  an  unusual  manner.  He 
came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle  of  reeds  on  wlnoh  Ihe 
captive  lay,  took  one  of  his  fettered  hands,  and  said,  with 
as  much  softness  as  his  rough  voice  was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing, "  Sir  Kenneth,  thou  art  yet  young — ^thou  hast 
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a  father.  My  Ralph,  whom  I  left  trainiog  his  little  gallo- 
way-nagon  the  banks  of  the  Irthing,may  one  day  attain  thy 
years — and,  but  for  last  night,  would  to  Grod  I  saw  his 
youth  bear  such  promise  as  thine. — Can  nothing  be  said 
or  done  in  thy  behalf  .'*" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "  I  havo 
deserted  my  charge — ^the  Banner  intrusted  to  me  is  lost — 
When  the  headsman  and  block  are  prepared,  the  head 
and  trunk  are  ready  to  part  company.' 

"  Nay,  tlien,  God  have  mercy  !"  said  De  Vaux ;  "  yet 
would  1  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch 
myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young  man,  as  a  plain 
matt  may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see  through  it. — 
Cowardice  ?  pshaw  !  No  coward  ever  fought  as  I  have 
seen  tliee  do. — ^Treachery  i  I  cannot  think  traitors  die 
in  their  treason  so  calmly.  Thou  hast  been  trained  from 
thy  post  by  some  deep  guile — some  well-devised  strata- 
gem— tlie  cry  of  some  distressed  maiden  has  caught  thine 
ear,  or  the  laughful  look  of  some  merry  one  has  taken 
thine  eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we  have  all  been  led 
a^dde  by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean 
conscience  of  it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest — Richard  is 
merciful  when  his  mood  is  abated.  Hast  thou  nothing 
to  intrust  to  me  ?" 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the  kind 
warrior,  and  answered — "  Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  per- 
suasion, arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded  arms,  and 
tn  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thought  the  occasion  mer- 
ited— even  angry  with  himself,  to  find  that  so  simple  a 
matter  as  the  death  of  a  Scottish  man  could  affect  him 
80  nearly. 

^*  Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  ^^  though  the  rough-footed 
knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Cumberland,  in  Palestine  one 
almost  considers  them  as  bretlnten."  . 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tis  ikX  her  sentie — for  sure,  in  Uial 
There's  nothing  more  tlian  commou ; 

And  all  her  wll  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

8(mg. 

The  high-born  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King 
of  Navarre,  and  the  Queen  -Consort  of  tlie  heroic  Richard, 
was  accounted  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
period.  Her  form  was  slight,  though  exquisitely  mould- 
ed. She  was  graced  with  a  complexion  not  common  in 
ber  country,  a  profusion  of  fair  hair,  and  features  so  ex-^ 
tremely  juvenile,  as  to  make  her  look  several  years 
younger  than  she  really  was,  though  in  reality  she  was  not 
above  one  and  twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  extremely  juvenile  appearance,  that  she 
affected,  or  at  least  practised  a  little  cnildish  petulance, 
and  wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefitting,  she  might  sup- 
pose, a  youthful  bride,  whose  rank  and  age  gave  her  a 
right  to  have  her  fantasies  indulged  and  attended  to. 
She  was  by  nature  perfectly  good  humoured,  and  if  her 
due  sliare  of  admiration  and  homage  (in  her  opinion  a 
very  large  one)  was  duly  r>esigned  to  her,  no  one  could 
possess  better  temper,  or  a  more  friendly  disposition ;  but 
then,  like  all  despots,  the  more  power  that  was  voluntarily 
yielded  to  her,  the  more  she  desired  to  extend  her  sway. 
Sometimes,  even  when  all  her  ambition  was  gratified,  she 
chose  to  be  a  little  out  of  health,  and  a  little  out  of  spirits ; 
and  physicians  had  to  toil  their  wits  to  invent  names 
ibr  imaginary  maladies,  while  her  ladies  racked  their  ira^ 
agination  for  new  games,  new  head-gear,  and  new  court- 
scandal,  to  pass'  away  those  unpleasant  hours,  during 
which  their  own  situation  was  scarce  to  be  greatly  envied. 
Their  most  frequent  resource  for  diverting  tliis  malady 
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was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mischief,  practised  upon  each 
other  ;  and  the  good  queen,  in  the  buoyancy  of  her 
reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak  truth,  rather  too  indifferent 
whether  the  frolics  thus  practised  were  entirely  befitting 
her  own  dignity,  or  whether  die  pain  which  those  suffered 
upon  whom  tliey  were  inflicted,  was  not  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them. 
She  was  confident  in  her  husband's  favour,  in  her  high 
rank,  and  in  her  supposed  power  to  make  good  whatever 
such  pranks  might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she  gambol- 
ed with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  weight  of  her  own  paws  when  laid  on  those 
whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  her  husband  passionate* 
ly,  but  she  feared  the  loftiness  and  roughness  of  his  char- 
a^Qter,  and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to  be  his  match  in  intel- 
lect, was  not  much  pleased  to  see  that  he  would  often 
talk  with  Editli  Plantagenet  in  preference  to  herself,  sim-' 
ply  because  he  fouad  more  amusement  in  her  conversa- 
tion, a  more  comprehensive  understanding,  and  a  more 
noble  cast  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  than  his  beautiful 
conaort  exhibited.  Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  this 
account,  far  less  meditate  her  any  harm  ;  for,  allowing  for 
some  selfisliness,  her  character  was,  on  the  whole,  inno- 
cent and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train,  sharp- 
sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for  some  time  discovered, 
that  a  poignant  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Edith,  was 
a  specific  for  relieving  her  Grace  of  England's  low  spirits, 
and  the  discovery  saved  their  imagination  much  toil. 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because  the 
Lady  Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan  ;  and 
though  she  was  called  Plantagenet,  and  the  fair  Maid  of 
Aojoii,  and  admitted  by  Richard  to  certain  privileges  only 
granted  to  the  royal  family,  and  held  her  place  in  the  cir- 
cle accordingly,  yet  few  knew,  and  none  acquainted  with 
the  Court  of  England  ventured  to  ask,  in  what  exact  de- 
gree of  relationsliip  she  stood  to  Coeur  de  Lion.  She 
had  cx)me  with  Eleanor,  tlie  celebrated  Queen-Mother  of 
England,  and  joined  Richard  at  Messina,  as  one  of  the 
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ladies  destined  to  attend'  on  Berengaria,  whose  nuptials 
then  approached.  Richard  treated  his  kinswoman  with 
much  respectful  observance,  and  the  Queen  made  her  her 
most  constant  attendant,  and,  even  in  despite  of  the  petty 
jealousy  which  we  have  observed,  treated  her,  generally, 
with  suitable  respect. 

The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time,  no 
farther  advantage  over  Edith,  than  might  be  affi)rded  by 
an  opportunity  of  censuring  a  less  artfully  disposed  head 
attire,  or  an  unbecoming  robe  ;  for  the  lady  was  judged 
to  be  inferior  in  these  mysteries.  The  silent  devotion  of 
the  Scottish  Knight  did  not,  indeed,  pass  unnoticed ;  his 
liveries,  his  cognizances,  his  feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes 
and  devices,  were  nearly  watched,  and  occasionally  made 
the  subject  of  a  passing  jest.  But  then  came  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  toEngaddi,  it  jour- 
ney which  the  Queen  had  undertaken  under  a  vow  for  the 
recovery  of  her  husband's  health,  and  which  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  carry  into  effect  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre  for  a  political  purpose.  It  was  then,  and  in  the 
chapel  at  that  holy  place,  connected  from  above  with  a 
Carmelite  nunnery,  from  beneath  with  the  cell  of  the 
anchorite,  that  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants  remarked 
that  secret  sign  of  intelligence  which  Edith  had  made 
to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  communicate  it  to 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  her  pilgrimage 
enriched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against  dulness  or 
ennui,  and  her  train  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  by 
a  present  of  two  wretched  dwarfs  from  the  dethronecl 
Queen  of  Jerusalem,  as  deformed  and  as  crazy,  (the  ex- 
cellence of  that  unhappy  species,)  as  any  Queen  could  * 
have  desired.  One  of  Berengaria's  idle  amusements  had 
been  to  try  the  efiect  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  such 
ghasdy  and  fantastic  forms  on  the  nerves  of  the  Knight 
when  left  alone  in  the  chapel ;  but  the  jest  had  been  lost 
by  the  composure  of  the  Scot,  and  the  interference  of  the 
anchorite.  She  had  now  tried  another,  of  \vhich  the  con- 
sequences promised  to  be  more  serious. 
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The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired 
from  the  tent ;  and  the  Queen,  at  first.  Itttle  moved  by 
Edith's  angry  expostulations,  only  replied  to  her  by  up- 
braiding lier  prudery,  and  by  indulging  l^er  wit  at  the 
expense  of  the  garb,  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  poverty, 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  in  which  she  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  playful  malice,  mingled  with  some  humour, 
uiitil  Edith  was  compelled  to  carry  her  anxiety  to  her 
separate  apartment.  But  when,  in  tlie  morning,  a  female, 
whom  Edith  had  intrusted  to  make  inquiry,  brought 
word  that  the  Standard  was  missing,  and  its  champion 
vanished,  she  burst  into  the  Queen's  apartment  and  im- 
plored her  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  King's  tent  without 
delay,  and  use  her  powerful  mediation  to  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  of  her  jest. 

-  The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual, 
the  blame  of  her  own  folly  on  diose  around  her,  and  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and  appease  her  dis- 
pleasure, by  a  thousand  inconsistent  arguments.  She  was 
sure  no  harm  had  chanced — the  knight  was  sleeping, 
she  fancied,  after  his  night-watch.  What  though,  for 
fear  of  the  Kjng's  displeasure,  ho  had  deserted  with  the 
Standard — it  was  but  a  piece  of  silk,  and  he  but  a  needy 
adventurer— or  if  be  was  put  under  warding  for  a  time, 
she  woutd  soon  get  the  King  to  pardon  him — it  was  but 
waiting  to  let  Richard's  mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and  heaping 
together  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  with  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  persuading  both  Edith  and  herself  that  no  harm 
could  come  of  a  frolic,  which  in  her  heart  she  now  bitterly 
repented.  But  while  Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this 
torrent  of  idle  talk,  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
ladies  who  entered  the  Queen's  apartment.  There  was 
death  in  her  look  of  affright  and  horror,  and  Edith,  at  the 
first  gian<^e  of  her  countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the 
edrth,  had  not  strong  necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of 
character,  enaibled  her  to  maintam  at  least  external 
composure. 
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**  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  lose  not  anotber 
word  in  speaking,  but  save  life— if,  indeed,"  she  added, 
her  voice  choaking  as  she  said  it,  "  life  may  yet  be  saved." 

"  It  may  be — ^it  may,"  answered  the  Lady  Calista.  "  I 
have  just  heard  that  he  has  been  brought  before  the  King 
— ^it  is  not  yet  over — but,"  she  added,  bursting  into  a 
vehement  flood  of  weeping,  in  which  personal  apprehen- 
sions  had  some  share — "  it  will  soon — unless  some  course 
be  taken." 

"  I  will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy  Scpul-> 
chre — a  shrine  of  silver  to  our  Lady  of  Engaddi — a 
pall,  worth  one  hundred  bezants,  to  Saint  Thomas  of 
Orthez,"  said  the  Queen,  in  extremity. 

"  Up,  up,  madam,"  said  Edith,  "  call  on  the  saints  if 
you  list,  but  be  your  own  best  saint." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant,  "  the 
Lady  Edith  speaks  truth.  Up,  madam,  and  let  us  to 
King  Richard's  tent,  and  beg  the  poor  gentleman's  life." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen,  rising 
and  trembling  excessively  ;  while  her  women,  in  as  great 
confusion  as  herself,  were  unable  to  render  her  those 
duties  which  were  indispensable  to  her  levee.  Calm, 
composed,  only  pale  as  death,  Edith  ministered  to  the 
Queen  with  her  own  hand,  and  alone  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  numerous  attendants. 

"  How  you  wait,  wenches,"  said  the  Queen,  not  abl^ 
even  then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions.  "  Suffer  ya 
the  Lady  Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your  attendance  ?— 
Seest  thou,  Edith,  they  can  do  nothing — ^I  shall  never 
be  attired  in  time.  We  will  send  for  tlie  Archbishc^  of 
Tyre,  and  employ  him  as  a  mediator." 

"  O  no,  no  !"  exclaimed  Edith — "  Go  yourself,  mad- 
am— you  have  done  tlie  evil,  do  you  confer  the  remedy."" 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen  r  "  but  if  Rich- 
ard be  in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  hira — he  will 
kill  me!" 

"  Yet  go,  gracious  Madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista, 
who  best  knew  her  mistress's  temper  ;  "  not  a  lion,  in 
his  fury,  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and  form,  and  retain 
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SO  much  as  an  angry  thought — far  less  a  love-true  knight 
like  the  royal  Richard,  to  whom  your  slightest  word  would 
be  a  command." 

"  Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  Ah, 
thou  little  knowest — ^yet  I  will  go — But  see  you  here— 
what  means  this  ?  You  have  bedizened  me  in  green,  a 
cofour  he  detests.  Lo  you  !  let  me  have  a  blue  robe, 
and — search  for  the  ruby  carcan^t,  which  was  part  of 
the  King  of  C}'prus's  ransom — ^it  is  either  in  the  steel- 
casket,  or  somewhere  else." 

"  liiis,  and  a  man's  hfe  at  stake  !"  said  Edith,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  it  passes  human  patience.  Remain  at  your 
ease,  madam — I  will  go  to  King  Richard — ^I  am  a  party 
interested — I  will  know  if  the  honour  of  a  poor  maiden 
*  of  his  blood  is  to  be  so  far  tampered  with,  that  her  name 
ahall  be  abused  to  train  a  brave  gentleman  from  his  duty, 
bring  him  within  the  compass  of  death  and  infamy,  and 
make,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory  of  England  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  whole  Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaria  listen- 
ed with  an  almost  stupified  Ipok  of  fear  and  wonder.  But 
as  Edith  was  about  to  leave  the  tent,  she  exclaimed, 
though  faintly,  "  Stop  her — stop  her!" 

*<You  must,  indeed,  stop,  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said 
Calista,  taking  her  arm  genUy  ;  '^  and  you,  royal  madam, 
I  am  sure,  will  go,  and  without  farther  dallying.  If  the 
Lady  Edith  goes  alone  to  the  King,  he  will  be  dreadfully 
incensed,  nor  will  it  be  one  life  that  will  stay  his  fury." 

"  I  will  go — ^I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen,  yielding  to 
tiecessity ;  and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait  Ker  move- 
ments. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired. 
The  Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  loose 
mantle,  which  covered  all  inaccuracies  of  the  toilette. 
In  this  guise,  attended  by  Edith  and  her  women,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  few  officers,  and  men-at- 
arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of  her  lion-like  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

W«re  every  hair  upon  his  bead  a  life, 
And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 
By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 
Life  after  life  sliould  out  like  waning  stars 
Beferc  the  day-break— or  as  festive  lamps, 
Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel, 
Each  after  each  are  queochM  when  guesU  depart ! 

OU  Play. 

The  eutrance  of  Queen  Berengaria  into  the  interior  of 
Richard's  pavilion  was  withstood — in  the  most  respectful 
and  reverential  manner  indeed — but  still  withstood,  by 
the  chamberlains  who  watched  in  die  outer  tent.  She 
could  hear  the  stern  command  of  die  King  from  within, 
prohibiting  their  entrance. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edidi,  as 
if  she  had  exhausted  all  means  of  intercession  in  her  power 
— "  I  knew  it — the  King  will  not  receive  us." 

At  the  same  Ume,  they  heard  Richard  speak  to  some, 
one  within, — "  Go,  speed  diine  office  quickly,  sirrah — 
for  in  that  consists  diy  mercy — ten  bezants  if  thou  deal'st 
on  him  at  one  blow. — And  hark  thee,  villain,  observe  if 
liis  cheek  loses  colour,  or  his  eye  falters — mark  me  the 
smallest  twitch  of  the  features,  or  wink  of  die  eye-hd — 
I  love  to  know  how  brave  souls  meet  death." 

"If  he  seesi  my  blade  waved  aloft  without  shrinking^ 
he  is  the  first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh  deep  voice, 
which  a  sense  of  unusual  awe  had  softened  into  a  sound 
much  lower  thsgn  its  usual  coarse  tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "  If  your  Grace," 
she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  make  not  your  own  way,  I  make 
it  for  you  ;  or  if  not  for  your  Majesty,  for  myself,  at  least, 
— Chamberlains,  the  Queen  demands  to  see  King  Rich- 
ard— the  wife  to  speak  with  her  husbandj 
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^^  Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand  of 
office,  '^  it  grieves  me  to  gainsay  you  ;  but  his  Majesty 
is  busied  on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

^^  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters  of 
life  and  death,"  said  Edith. — '^  I  will  make  entrance  for 
your  Grace." — ^And  putting  aside  the  chamberlain  with 
one  hand,  she  laid  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the  other. 

"  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasing,"  said  the 
chamberlain,  yielding  to  tlie  vehemence  of  the  fair  peti- 
tioner ;  and  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen  found  herseli 
obliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  Monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some 
distance,  as  awaiting  his  further  commands,  stood  a  man 
whose  profession  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which  reached  scant- 
ly  below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms  bare  from  about 
lialf  way  above  the  elbow,  and,  as  an  upper  garment,  he 
wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to  betake  himself  to  his 
dreadful  office,  a  coat  or  tabard  without  sleeves,  something 
like  that  of  a  herald,  made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and 
stained  in  the  front  with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of 
dull  crimson.  The  jerkin,  and  the  tabard  over  it,  reach- 
ed the  knee,  and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering  of  the 
legs,  were  of  tlie  same  leather  which  composed  the  tabard. 
A  cap  of  rough  shag  served  to  hide  the  upper  part  of  a 
visage,  which,  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  seemed  desirous 
to  conceal  itself  from  light — ^the  lower  part  of  the  face 
being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with  shaggy 
locks  of  the  same  colour.  What  features  were  seen  were 
stern  and  misanthropical.  The  man's  figure  was  short, 
strongly  made,  with  a  neck  like  a  bull,  very  broad  shoul- 
ders, arms  of  great  and  disproportioned  length,  a  huge 
square  trunk,  and  thick  bandy  legs.  This  truculent 
official  leant  on  a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  handle  of  twenty 
inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  to  coun- 
terpoise the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  considerably 
above  the  man's  head,  as  he  rested  his  arm  upon  its  hilt 
waiting  for  King  Richard's  farther  directions. 
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On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard,  who  was 
then  lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face  towards  the  en- 
trance, and  resting  oh  his  elbow  as  he  spoke  to  his  grisly 
attendant,  flung  himself  hastily,  as  if  displeased  and  sur- 
prised, to  the  other  side,  turning  his  back  to  the  Queen 
and  the  females  of  her  train,  and  drawing  around  him  the 
covering  of  his  couch,  which,  by  his  own  choice,  or 
more  probably  the  flattering  selection  of  his  chamber- 
lains, consisted  of  two  large  lion's  skins,  dressed  in  Ven- 
ice with  such  admirable  skiU  that  they  seemed  softer  than 
the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew 
well — ^what  woman  knows  not? — her  own  road  to  victory. 
After  a  hurried  glance  of  undisguised  and  unaffected  ter- 
ror at  the  ghastly  companion  of  her  husband's  secret 
counsels,  she  rushed  at  once  to  the  side  of  Richard's 
couch,  dropped  on  her  knees,  flung  her  mantle  from  her 
shoulder,  showing,  as  they  hung  down  at  their  full  length, 
her  beautiful  golden  tresses,  and  while  her  countenance 
seemed  like  the  sun  bursting  through  a  cloud,  yet  bearing 
on  its  pallid  froi^t  traces  that  its  splendours  have  been 
obscured,  she  seized  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  King, 
which,  as  he  assumed  his  wonted  posture,  bad  been  em- 
ployed in  dragging  the  covering  of  his  couch,  and  gradu<» 
ally  pulling  it  to  her  with  a  force  which  was  resisted,  though 
but  faintly,  she  possessed  herself  of  that  arm,  the  prop 
of  Christendom,  and  the  dread  of  Heathenesse,  and  im- 
prisomng  its  strength  in  both  her  little  fairy  hands,  she 
bent  upon  it  her  brow,  and  united  to  it  her  lips. 

^*  What  needs  this,  Berengaria  ?"  said  Richard,  his 
head  still  averted,  but  his  band  remaining  under  her  control. 

*^  Send  away  that  man — ^his  look  kills  me!"  muttered 
Berengaria. 

"  Begone  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  looking 
round — <<  What  wait'st  thou  for  ?  art  thou  fit  to  look  on 
these  ladies  f " 

**  Your  Highness's  pleasure  touching  the  bead,"  said 
*be  man. 
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"  Out  with  tliee,  dog  !"  answered  Richard — ^'^  a  Chris- 
tian burial  I" 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the 
beauuiul  "Queen,  in  her  deranged  dress  and  natural  loneli- 
ness, with  a '  smile  of  admiration  more  hideous  in  its 
expression,  than  even  liis^  usual  scowl  of  cynical  hatred 
against  humanity. 

^'  And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou  ?''  said 
Richard,  turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly  round  to  his 
royal  suppliant. 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an  ad- 
mirer of  beauty  hke  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only  in  the 
second  rank  to  glory,  to  look  without  emotion  on  the  coub- 
tenance  and  the  tremor  of  a  creature  so  beautiful  as 
Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  without  sympathy,  tliat  her  fips, 
her  brow,  were  on  his  hand,  and  that  it  was  wetted  by 
her  tefirs.  By  degrees,  he  turned  on  her  his  manly  coiib- 
tenance,  with  the  softest  expression  of  which  his  large 
blue  eye,  whidi  so  often  gleamed  with  insu&rable 
light,  was  capable.  Caressing  her  fair  head,  and  miog- 
ling  his  large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and  di^ereUed 
locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly  kissed  the  cherub  counte- 
nance which  seemed  desirous  to  hide  itself  in  his  hand. 
The  robust  form,  the  broad,  noble  brow,  and  majestic 
looks,  the  naked  arm  and  shoulder,  the  lions'  skins  among 
which  he  lay,  and  the  fair  fragile  femmine  creatore  that 
kneeled  by  bis  side,  might  have  served  for  a  model  of 
Hercules  reconciling  himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  Us  wife 
Dejanira. 

"  And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart  in 
her  knight's  pavilicm,  at  tliis  early  and  unwonted  hour  T' 

"  Pardon^  my  most  gracious  Uege,  pardcml"  said  the 
Queen,  whose  fears  began  again  to  unfit  her ibr  tbeduty 
of  intereeesor. 

^*  Pardon  !  for  what  i'?  asked  the  King. 

"-  First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly 
andtmadvisedly -" 

She  stopped. 
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<^  Thau  too  boldly ! — the  sun  might  as  well  ask  par- 
doQy  because  his  rays  entered  the  windows  of  some 
wretch's  dungeon.  But  I  was  busied  with  work  unfit  for 
thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one,  and  I  was  unwilling,  be- 
sides, that  thou  should'st  risk  thy  precious  health  where 
sickness  has  been  so  lately  rife." 

'^  But  thou  art  now  well?"  said  the  Queen,  still  delay- 
ing the  communkatbn  which  she  feared  to  make. 

'^  Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of 
that  champion,  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thee  the 
fairest  dame  in  Christendom." 

<'  Thou  wilt  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon— ^nly  one 
— only  a  poor  life  ?" 

*^  Ha ! — proceed,"  said  King  Richard,  bending  his 
brows. 

"  This  unhappy  Scottish  knight—"  murmured  the 
Queen. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,"  exclaimed  Richard, 
sternly  ;  <^  he  dies— bis  doom  is  fixed." 

^  Nay,  my  royal  liege,  and  love,  'tis  but  a  silken  banner 
neglected — ^Berengaria  will  gWe  thee  another  broidered 
with  her  own  hand,  and  rich  as  ever  dallied  with  the  wind. 
Every  pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  bedeck  it,  and  with  every 
pearl  I  will  drop  a  tear  of  thankfulness  to  my  generous 
knight!" 

"  Thou  know'st  not  what  thou  say'sl,"  said  the  King, 
btermpting  her  in  anger — "  Pearls !  can  all  the  pearls^ 
of  the  East  atone  for  a  speck  upon  England's  honour — 
all  the  tears  that  ever  woman's  eye  wept  wash  away  a 
stain  on  Richard's  fame  f — Gro  to,  madam,  know  your 

Elace,  and  your  time,  and  your  sphere.     At  present  we 
ave  duties  in  which  you  cannot  be  our  partner." 
"Thou  hear'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Queeu,  "  we 
shall  but  mcense  him." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  stepping  forward. -7"  My 
lord— I,  your  poor  kinswoman,  crave  you  for  justice 
rather  than  mercy ;  and,  to  the  cry  of  justice,  the  ears  of 
a  monarch  should  be  open  at  every  time,  place,  and  cur- 
cumstance." 

18    vot.  II. 
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**  Ha  !  our  cousin  Edith  ?"  said  Richard,  rismg  and 
sitting  upright  on  the  side  of  iiis  couch,  covered  with  his 
long  caroiscia — "^^  She  speaks  ever  kinglike,  and  kinglike 
will  I  answer  her,  so  she  bring  no  request  unworthy  herself 
or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and 
less  voluptuous  cast  than  that  of  the  Queen  ;  but  impa- 
tience and  anxiety  had  given  her  countenance  a  glow, 
which  it  sometimes  wanted,  and  her  mien  had  a  charac- 
ter of  energetic  dignity,  that  imposed  silence  for  a  mo* 
ment  even  on  Richard  himself,  who,  to  judge  by  his  looks, 
would  willingly  have  interrupted"  her. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  this  good  knight,  whose 
Llood  you  are  about  to  spill,  hath  done,  in  his  time,  ser- 
vice to  Christendom.  He  hath  fallen  from  his  duty, 
through  a.  snare  set  for  him  in  mere  folly  and  idleness  of 
spirit.  A  message  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  one  who 
—why  shonld  I  not  speak  it  ? — it  was  in  my  own — ^in- 
duced him  for  an  instant  to  leave  his  post — And  what 
knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  not  have  thus  far 
transgressed  at  command  of  a  maiden,  who,  poor  howso- 
ever in  other  qualities,  hath  yet  tiie  blood  of  Plantagenet 
b  her'veins?" 

"  And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin  ?"  replied  the  King, 
biting  his  lips  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

"I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "  It  is  no  time  to 
expfain  wherefore — I  am  here  neither  to  exculpate  my- 
self nor  to  blame  others." 

"  And  where  did  you  do  him  such  a  grace  ?" 

"  In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"  Of  our  royal  consort  !"  said  Richard.  "Now,  by 
Heaven,  by  Saint  George  of  England,  and  every  other 
saint  that  treads  its  crystal  floor,  this  is  too  audacious  ! 
I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  tliis  warrior's  insolent  ad- 
miration of  one  so  far  above  him,  and  I  grudged  him  not 
that  one  of  my  blood  should  shed  from  her  high-bora 
sphere  such  influence  as  the  sun  bestows  on  the  world 
beneath — But,  Heaven  and  earth  !  that  vou  should  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience  by  night,  m  the  very  ten 
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of  our  royal  consort !  and  dare  to  offer  this  as  an  excuse 
for  his  disobedience  and  desertion  !  By  my  father's  soul ! 
Edith,  thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  lifelong  in  a  monastery !" 

"My  liege,"  said  Edith,  "your  greatness  licenses 
tyranny.  My  honour,  Lord  King,  is  as  little  touched  as 
yours,  and  my  Lady  the  Queen  can  prove  it  if  she  think 
fit. — But  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  here  to  excuse 
myself  or  inculpate  others — I  ask  you  but  to  extend  to 
one,  whose  fault  was  committed  under  strong  temptation, 
that  mercy,  which  even  you  yourself.  Lord  King,  must 
one  day  supplicate  at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  for  faults,  per- 
haps, less  venial." 

"  Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet  ?"  said  the  King, 
bitterly, — "  Edith  Plantagenet,  the  wise  and  the  noble  ? — 
Or  is  it  some  love-sick  woman,  who  cares  not  for  her  own 
fame  in  comparison  of  the  life  of  her  paramour  ?  Now, 
by  King  Henry's  soul !  little  hinders  but  I  order  thy  mm- 
ion's  skull  to  be  brought  from  the  gibbet,  and  fixed  as  a 
perpetual  ornament  by  the  crucifix  in  thy  cell  !'* 

"  And  if  thou  dost  send  it  from  the  gibbet  to  be  placed 
forever  in  my  sight,"  said  Edith,  "  I  will  say  it  is  a  relic 
of  a  good  knight,  cruelly  and  unworthily  done  to  death 
by — (she  checked  herself) — by  one  of  whom  I  shall 
only  say,  he  should  have  known  better  how  to  jeward 
chivalry. — Minion  call'st  thou  him  ?"  she  continued,  with 
increasing  vehemence, — "  He  was  indeed  my  lover,  and 
a  most  true  one — but  never  sought  he  grace  from  me  by 
look  or  word — contented  with  such  humble  observance 
as  men  pay  to  the  saints — And  the  good — the  valiant — 
the  faithful,  must  die  for  this  !" 

"  O,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  sake,"  whispered  the 
Queen,  "  you  do  but  offend  him  more." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith  ;  "  the  spotless  virgin  fears 
not  the  raging  lion  !  Let  him  work  his  will  on  this  worthy 
knight.  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies,  will  know  how  to  weep 
his  memory — ^to  me  no  one  shall  speak  more  of  politic 
alliances,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this  poor  hand.  I  could 
not — I  would  not — have  been  his  bride  living — our  de- 
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greea  were  too  distant.    But  death  unites  the  high  and 
the  low — ^I  am  henceforward  the  spouse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger ,when 
a  Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  hastily,  hb 
head  and  person  muffled  in  the  long  mantle  and  hood  of 
striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture,  which  distinguished 
his  order,  and,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
King,  conjured  him,  by  every  holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop 
the  execution. 

"  Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre  !"  said  Richard, 
*^  the  world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  mad  ! — ^fools,  women, 
and  monks,  cross  me  at  every  step.  How  comes  he  to 
live  still  r' 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  "I  entreated 
of  the  Lord  of  Gikland  to  stay  the  execution  until  I  had 
thrown  myself  at  your  royal — " 

"  And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request,^* 
said  the  King ;  *'  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy — And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  say  ?  Speak,  in 
the  fiend's  name !" 

"  My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret — but  it  rests  un- 
der the  seal  of  confession^ — 1  dare  not  tell  or  even  whis- 
per it — ^but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy  order — by  the 
habit  which  I  wear — by  the  blessed  Elias,  our  founder, 
even  him  who  was  translated  without  suffering  the  ordi- 
nary pangs  of  mortality — that  this  youth  hath  divulged  to 
me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  confide  it  to  thee,  would  ut- 
terly turn  thee  from  thy  bloody  purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

"Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "that I  reverence  the 
church,  let  the  arms  which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake, 
bear  witness.  Give  me  to  know  this  secret,  and  I  will 
do  what  shall  seem  fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  no 
blind  Bayard,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under  the  stroke 
of  a  pair  of  priestly  spurs." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his  cowl 
and  upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the  latter  a 
garment  of  goatskin,  and  from  beneath  the  former  a  vis- 
age so  wildly  wasted  by  climate,  fast,  and  penance,  as  to 
resemble  rather  the  apparition  of  an  animated  skeleton 
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lljan  a  human  face,  "  for  twenty  years  have  I  macerated 
this  miserable  body  in  the  caverns  of  Engaddi,  doing 
penance  for  a  great  crime.  Think  you  I,  who  am  dead' 
to  the  world,  would  contrive  a  falsehood  to  endanger  my 
own  soul,  or  that  one,  bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths 
to  the  contrary — one  such  as  I,  who  have  but  one  long- 
ing wish  connected  with  eartli,  to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of 
our  Christian  Zion, — would  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  ?  Both  are  alike  abhorrent  to  my  very  soul." 

"  So,"  answered  tlie  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit  of 
whom  men  speak  so  much  f  Thou  art,  I  confess,  like 
enough  to  those  spirits  which  walk  in  dry  places,  but 
Richard  fears  no  hobgoblins — and  thou  art  he,  too,  as  I 
betliink  me,  to  whom  the  Christian  princes  sent  this  very 
criminal  to  open  a  communication  witli  the  Soldan,  even 
while  I,  who  ought  to  have  been  first  consulted,  lay  on 
my  sick-bed  ?  Thou  and  they  may  content  themselves — 
I  will  not  put  my  neck  into  the  loop  of  a  CarraeUte's 
girdle — And,  for  your  envoy,  he  shall  die,  the  rather  and  . 
the  sooner  that  thou  dost  entreat  for  him." 

"  Now  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  Lord  King  !"  said 
the  hermit,  with  much  emotion  ;  "  thou  art  setting  that 
mischief  on  foot  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wish  thou  hadst 
stopt,  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  limb.  Rash,  blinded 
man,  yet  forbear  !^ 

"  Away,  away  !"  said  the  King,  stamping,  "  the  sua 
has  risen  on  the  dishonour  of  England,  and  it  is  not  yet 
avenged. — Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw,  if  ye  would  not 
hear  orders  which  would  displease  you  ;  for,  by  Saint 
George,  I  swear ^*' 

"  Swear  not  !"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just 
then  entered  the  pavilion. 

"  Ha  !  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King ;  **  come, 
I  hope,  to  tax  our  generosity." 

"  I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you — instant 
— and  touching  matters  of  deep  interest." 

"  First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her  know  in 
you  the  preserver  of  her  husband."     , 
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**Iti8  not  Tor  me,"  said  the  physician,  foldmghis  arms 
with  an  air  of  oriental  modesty  and  reverence,  and  bend- 
mg  his  eyes  on  the  ground,—"  It  is  not  for  me  to  look 
upon  beauty  unveiled,  and  armed  in  its  splendours." 

"  Retire,  tlien,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Monarch  ;  "  and, 
Edith,  do  you  retire  also  ; — nay,  renew  not  your  impor- 
tunities !  Tliis  I  give  to  them,  that  the  execution  shall 
not  be  till  high  noon.  Go  and  be  pacified — dearest 
Berengaria,  begone. — Edith,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 
which  struck  terror  even  into  the  courageous  soul  of  his 
kinswoman,  "  go  if  you  are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from  the  tent, 
rank  and  ceremony  forgotten,  much  like  a  flock  of  wild- 
fowl huddled  together,  against  whom  the  falcon  has  made 
a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  from  thence  to  the  Queen*s  pavilion, 
to  indulge  in  regrets  and  recriminations,  equally  unavail- 
ing. Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  disdain 
these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow.  Without  a  sigh,  with- 
out a  tear,  without  a  word  of  upbraiding,  she  attended 
upon  the  Queen,  whose  weak  temperament  showed  her 
sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecstasies,  and  passionate 
hypochondriacal  eflusions,  in  the  course  of  which  Edith 
sedulously,  and  even  affectionately,  attended  her. 

"  It  i^  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight,"  said 
Florise  to  Calista,  her  senior  in  attendance  upon  the 
Queen's  person.  "We  have  been  mistaken  ;  she  is  but 
sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  stranger  wfio  has  come  to  trou- 
ble on  her  account." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced,  and 
more  observant  comrade;  "she is  of  that  proud  house 
of  Plantagenet,  who  never  own  that  a  hurt  grieves  them. 
While  they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to  death,  un- 
der a  mortal  wound,  they  have  been  known  to  bind  up  the 
scratches  sustained  by  their  more  faint-hearted  comrades. 
— Florise,  we  have  done  frightfully  wrong  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  buy  mth  every  jewel  I  have,  that  our 
fatal  jest  had  remained  unacted." 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

This  work  desires  a  planetary  intelligeiicei 
or  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  those  great  spirits 
Are  proud,  fantastical.    It  asks  great  charges 
To  entice  them  from  the  guidingof  their  spheres. 
To  wait  on  naortals. 

AhBVUAtAR. 

The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavHion  of 
Richard,  as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunshine  when  the 
clouds  are  driving  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  But  he  turn- 
ed on  the  threshold,  and  held  up  his  hand  towards  the 
King  in  a  warning,  or  almost  a  menacing  posture,  a^  he 
sdd, — ;"  Woe  to  him  who  rejects  the  counsel  of  the 
Church,  and  betaketh  himself  to  the  foul  divan  of  the 
infidel !  King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet  shake  the  dust  from 
my  feet  and  depart  from  thy  encampment — the  sword 
falls  not — but  it  bangs  but  by  a  haur. — Haughty  monarch, 
we  shaU  meet  again.'' 

"  Be  it  so,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richard,  "  proud- 
er in  thy  goat-skins  than  princes  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  King  con- 
tinued, addressing^ the  Arabian, — '^  Do  the  dervises  of  the 
East,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  familiarity  with  their  princes  ?" 

"  The  dervise,"  replied  Adonbec,  "  should  be  either  a 
sage  or  a  madman ;  there  is  no  middle  course  for  him  who 
wears  the  khirkhah,*  who  watches  by  night,  and  fasts  by 
day.  Hence, hath  he  eitherwisdom  enough  tobearhimself 
discreetly  in  the  presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no 
reason  bestowed  on  him,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his 
own  actions." 

**  Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  latter 

*  Literal^  the  tore  robt.    The  habit  of  the  demises  is  so  called. 
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character,"  said  Richard — "  But  to  the  matter. — In  what 
can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned  physician  ?" 

"  Great  King,''  said  El  Hakim,  making  his  profound 
Oriental  obeisance,  "  let  thy  servant  speak  one  word, 
and  yet  live-  I  would  remind  thee  that  thou  owest — not 
lo  me  their  humble  instrument — but  to  the  Intelligences, 
whose  benefits  I  dispense  to  mortals,  a  life " 

"  And  I  warrant  me  thou  would 'st  have  aiiother  in 
requital,  ha  ?"  interrupted  the  King. 

"  Such  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  lo 
the  great  MelechRic — eveu  the  life  of  this  good  knight, 
who  is  doomed  to  die,  and  but  for  such  fault  as  was 
committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam,  surnamed  Aboulbeschar, 
or  the  father  of  all  men." 

"  And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee,  Hakim,  that 
Adam  died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly,  and 
then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space  of  his  tent,  with 
some  emotion,  and  to  talk  to  himself.  *'  Why,  God-a- 
mercy — I  knew  %vhat  he  desired  as  soon  as  ever  he  enter- 
ed the  pavilion  ! — Here  is  one  poor  life  justly  condemned 
to  extinction,  and  I,  a  King  and  a  soldier,  who  have  slain 
thousands  by  my  command,  and  scores  with  my  own 
hand,  am  to  have  no  power  over  it,  although  the  honour 
of  my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my  very  Queen,  hath  been 
attainted  by  the  culprit — By  Saint  George,  it  makes  me 
laugh  !  By  Saint  Louis,  it  reminds  me  of  BlondePs  tale 
of  an  enchanted  castle,  where  the  destined  knight  was 
withstood  successively  in  his  purpose  of  entrance  by  forms 
and  figures  the  most  dissimilar,  but  all  hostile  to  his  un- 
dertaking. No  sooner  one  sunk  than  another  appeared  ! 
— ^Wife — Kinswoman — Hermit — Hakim — each  appears 
in  the  lists  as  soon  as  the  other  is  defeated  ! — ^Why,  this  is 
a  single  knight  fighting  against  the  whole  melee  of  the 
tournament — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" — And  Richard  laughed 
aloud  ;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change  his  mood,  his 
resentment  being  usually  too  violent  to  be  of  long  endur- 
ance. 

The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a  coun- 
cnance  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  contempt  ;  for 
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the  eastern  people  make  no  allowance  for  those  mercu- 
rial changes  in  the  temper,  and  consider  open  laughter, 
upon  almost  any  account,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  becoming  only  to  women  and  children.  At 
length  the  sage  addressed  the  King,  when  he  saw  him 
more  composed. 

'*  A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laughing  lips. 
— Let  thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast  granted  him  this 
man's  life." 

*  "  Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead,'' 
said  Richard  ;  "  restore  so  many  of  thy  countrymen  to 
their  tents  and  families,  and  I  will  give  the  warrant 
instantly.  This  man's  life  can  avail  thee  nothing,  and  it 
is  forfeited." 

"  All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  putting 
bis  hand  to  his  cap.  '^  But  the  great  Creditor  is  mer- 
ciful, and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously  noruntimely." 

"  Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "  no  special 
interest  thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me  and 
the  execution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn  as  a  crown- 
ed King." 

"  Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as  well 
as  justice,"  said  El  Hakim  ;  *'  but  what  thou  seekest, 
great  King,  is  tlie  execution  of  thine  own  will.  And  for 
the  concern  I  have  in  this  request,  know  that  many  a  man's 
life  depends  upon  thy  granting  this  boon." 

"  Explain  thy  words,"  said  Richard  ;  "  but  think  not 
to  impose  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"  Be  it  far  from  thy  servant !"  said  Adonbec.  "  Know, 
then,  that  the  medicine  to  which  thou.  Sir  King,  and 
many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery,  is  a  talisman,  com- 

B»sed  under  certain  aspects  of  the  heavens,  when  the 
ivine  Intelligences  are  most  propitious.  I  am  but  the 
poor  admmistrator  of  its  virtues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  oi 
water,  observe  the  fitting  hour  to  administer  it  to  the 
patient,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 
"  A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King,  "  and  a  com- 
modious !  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the  leech's  purse, 
would  save  the  whole  caravan  of  camels  tvhich  they  re- 
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quire  to  convey  drugs  and  physic-stuff — ^I  marvel  there  is 
any  other  in  use." 

"  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  with  imperturba- 
ble gravity,  "  abuse  not  the  steed  which  hath  borne  thee 
from  the  battle.  Know,  that  such  talismans  might  indeed 
be  framed,  but  rare  has  been  llie  number  of  adepts  who 
have  dared  to  undertake  the  application  of  their  virtue. 
Severe  restrictions,  painful  observances,  fasts,  and  pen- 
anccj  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this 
mode  of  cure  ;  and  if,  through  neglect  of  these  prepar- 
ations, by  his  love  of  ease,  or  his  indulgence  of  sensual 
appetite,  he  omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve  persons  within 
the  course  of  each  moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divine  gift 
departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both  the  last  patient  and 
the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  misfortune,  nei- 
ther will  they  survive  the  year.  I  require  yet  one  life  to 
make  up  the  appointed  number." 

"  Gro  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou  wilt 
find  a-many,"  said  the  King,  "  and  do  not  seek  to  rob 
nay  headsman  of  his  patients  ;  it  is  unbecoming  a  medi- 
ciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
another. — Besides,  I  cannot  see  how  delivering  a  criminal 
from  the  death  he  deserves,  should  go  to  make  up  thy 
tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

"  When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold  water 
should  have  cured  thee,  when  the  most  precious  drugs 
failed,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  thou  may'st  reason  on  the 
other  mysteries  attendant  on  this  matter.  For  myself,  I 
am  inefficient  to  the  great  work,  having  this  morning 
touched  an  unclean  animal.  Ask,  therefore,  no  farther 
questions  ;  it  is  enough,  that  by  sparing  this  man's  life 
at  my  request,  you  will  deliver  yourself,  great  King, 
and  thy  servant,  from  a  greaj  danger." 

"  Hark  thee,  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  have 
no  objection  that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in  mist, 
and  pretend  to  derive  knowledge  from  the  stars  ;  but 
when  you  bid  Richard  Plantagenet  fear  that  a  danger 
will  fall  upon  him  from  some  idle  omen,  or  omitted  cer- 
emonial, you  speak  to  no  ignorant  Saxon,  or  doting  old 
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woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  because  a  bare  crosses 
the  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  a  cat  sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  ray  words,"  said  Adon- 
bec  ;  '*  but  yet,  let  my  Lord  the  King  grant  that  truth  is 
on  tlie  tongue  of  his  servant, — will  he  think  it  just  to  de- 
prive the  world,  and  every  wretch  who  raay  suffer  by 
the  pains  which  so  lately  reduced  him  to  that  couch, 
of  the  benefit  of  tliis  most  virtuous  talisman,  rather  than 
extend  his  forgiveness  to  one  poor  criminal  f  Bethink 
you,  Lord  King,  that  though  tliou  canst  slay  thousands, 
thou  canst  not  restore  one  man  to  healtli.  Kings  have 
the  power  of  Satan  to  torment,  sages  that  of  Allah  to  heal 
— ^beware  how  thou  hinderest  the  good  to  humanity,  which 
thou  canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  cut  off  the 
head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

^'  This  is  over  insolent,"  said  the  King,  hardening  him- 
self, as  the  Hakim  assumed  a  more  lofty,  and  almost  a 
commanding  tone.  "  We  took  thee  for  our  leech,  not 
for  our  oounsellor,  or  conscience-keeper." 

"  And  IS  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Frangis- 
tan  repays  benefit  done  to  his  royal  person  ?"  said  EI 
Hakim,  exchanging  the  humble  and  stooping  posture, 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  .  solicited  the  King,  for  an  at- 
titude lofty  and  commanding.  "  Know  then,"  he  said, 
"  that  through  every  court  of  Europe  and  Asia — to  Mos- 
lem and  Nazarcne — to  knight  and  lady — wherever  harp  • 
is  heard  and  sword  worn — wherever  honour  is  loved  and 
infamy  detested — to  every  quarter  of  the  world  will  I  de- 
nounce thee,  Melech  Ric,  as  thankless  and  ungenerous  ; 
and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any  such — Aat  never 
heard  of  thy  renown,  shall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
shame  !" 

"  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel !"  said  Richard, 
striding  up  to  him  in  fury. — "  Art  weary  of  thy  Hfe  ?" 

"  Strike !"  said  El  Hakim  ;  "  thine  own  deed  shall 
then  paint  thee  more  worthless  than  could  my  words, 
though  each  had  an  hornet's  sting." 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms, 
traversed  the  tf^nt  as  before,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Thank- 
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less  and  ungenerous  ? — as  well  be  termed  coward  and 
infidel ! — Hakim,  thou  hast  chosen  thy  boon ;  and  though 
I  had  rather  thou  hadst  asked  my  crown-jewels,  yet  I 
may  not  kinglike  refuse  thee.  Take  this  Sa)t,  therefore, 
to  thy  keeping — the  provost  will  deliver  him  to  thee  on 
tliis  warrant," 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them 
to  the  physician.  '^  Use  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  thou  wilt — only,  let  him  beware  bow  he 
comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee — thou  art 
wise — he  hath  been  over  bold  among  those  in  whose  fair 
looks  and  weak  judgments  we  trust  our  honour,  as  you 
of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in  caskets  of  silver  wire, 
as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web  of  a  gossamer." 

<*  Thy  servant  understands  the  word  of  the  King," 
said  the  sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reverent  style  of 
address  in  which  he  had  commenced.  "  When  the  rich 
cprpet  is  soiled,  the  fool  pointeth  to  the  stain — ^the  wise 
man  covers  it  with  his  mantle.  I  have  heard  my  lord's 
pleasure,  and  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

'*  It  is  well,"  said  the  King  ;  ^*  let  him  consult  his  own 
safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence  more. — Is  there 
aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee  pleasure  f^ 

^*  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to  the 
brim,"  said  the  sage ;  ^'  yea,  it  hath  been  abundant  as 
the  fountain  which  sprung  up  amid  the  camp  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Israel,  when  the  rock  was  stricken  by  the 
rod  of  Moussa  Ben  Amran." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  it  required,  as 
in  the  desert,  a  bard  blow  on  the  rock,  ere  it  yielded  its 
treasures.  I  would  that  I  knew  something  to  pleasure 
thee,  which  I  might  yield  as  freely  as  the  natural  fountain 
sends  forth  its  waters." 

*'  LfCt  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage, 
^Mn  tokeo^  that  if  Adonbec  El  Hakim  should  hereafter 
demand  a  boon  of  Richard  of  England,  he  may  do  so, 
yet  plead  bis  command." 

**  Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied  Rich- 
ard ;  **  only,  if  thou  couldst  consistently  make  up  thy  tale 
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of  patients  without  craving  me  to  deliver  from  punish- 
ment those  who  have  deserved  it,  I  would  more  wiUingly 
discbarge  my  debt  hi  some  other  form.'* 

**  May  thy  days  be  multiplied  !" — answered  the  Ha- 
kim, and  withdrew  from  the  apartment  after  the  usual 
deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like 
one  but  half-satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"  Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "  in  this  Hakim,  and 
a  wonderful  chance  to  interfere  between  that  audacious 
Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has  merited  so  richly. 
-Yet  let  him  live  !  there  is  one  brave  man  the  more  in 
the  wdrld. — And  now  for  the  Austrian.— Ho,  is  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland  there  without  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  De  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky  form 
speedily  darkened  the  opening  of  the  pavilion,  while  be- 
hind him  glided  as  a  spectre,  unannounced,  yet  unoppos- 
ed, the  savage  form  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  wrapped 
in  his  goat-skin  mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in  a  loud 
tone  to  the  Baron,  "  Sir  Thomas  De  Vaux,  of  Lanercost 
and  Gilsland,  take  trumpet  and  herald,  and  go  instantly 
to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call  Arch-Duke  of  Austria, 
and  see  that  it  be  when  the  press  of  his  knights  and  vas- 
sals is  greatest  around  him, — as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for 
the  Grerman  boar  breakfasts  ere  he  hears  mass— enter 
his  presence  with  as  little  reverence  as  thou  may*st, 
and  impeach  him,  on  the  part  of  Richard  ,of  England, 
that  he  hath  this  night,  by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  others, 
stolen  from  its  staff  the  Banner  of  England.  Wherefore, 
say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  banner  with 
all  reverence — he  himself  and  his  principal  barons  wait- 
ing the  whilst  with  heads  uncovered,  and  without  their 
robes  of  honour — ^And  that,  moreover,  he  pitch  beside 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  his  own  Banner  of  Austria  reversed, 
as  that  idiich  hath  been  dishonoured  by  theft  and  felony 
— ^and  on  the  other,  a  lance,  bearing  the  bloody  head  of 
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him  who  was  his  nearest  counsellor,  or  assistant,  in  this 
base  injury — ^And  say,  that  such  our  behests  being  punc- 
tually discharged,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  vow,  and 
the  weal  of  the  Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits." 

"  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  accession 
to  this  act  of  wrong  and  of  felony  ?"  said  Thomas  De 
Vaux. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  we  will  prove  it  upon 
his  body— ay,  were  he  backed  with  his  two  bravest 
champions.  Knightlike  will  we  prove  it,  on  foot  or  on 
horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  field,  time,  place,  and  arms, 
all  at  his  own  choice." 

"  Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  Church, 
my  liege  lord,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  among 
those  princes  engaged  in  this  holy  crusade." 

"  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my  liege 
vassal,"  answered  Richard,  impatiently.  "  Methinks 
men  expect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their  breath,  as  boys 
blow  feathers  to  and  fro — Peace  of  the  Church  ! — who, 
I  prithee,  minds  it  ? — The  peace  of  the  church,  among 
crusaders,  implies  war  with  the  Saracens,  with  whom  the 
princes  have  made  truce,  and  the  one  ends  with  the  other. 
And,  besides,  see  you  not  how  every  prince  of  them  is 
seeking  his  own  several  ends  f — I  will  seek  mine  also-^ 
and  that  is  honour.  For  honour  I  came  hither,  and  if  I 
miy  not  win  it  upon  the  Saracens,  at  least  I  will  not  lose 
a  jot  from  any  respect  to  this  paltry  duke,  though  he 
were  bulwarked  and  buttressed  by  every  prince  in  the 
crusade." 

De  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  the  bluntness  of  his 
nature  being  unable  to  conceal  that  its  tenor  went  against 
his  judgment.  But  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi  stepped  for- 
ward, and  assumed  the  air  of  one  charged  with  higher 
commands  than  those  of  a  mere  earthly  potentate.  In- 
deed, his  dress  of  shaggy  skins,  his  uncombed  and  un- 
trimmed  hair  and  beard,  his  lean,  wild,  and  contorted 
features,  and  tlie  almost  insane  fire  which  gleamed  from 
under  bis  bushy  eyebrows,  made  him  approach  neariy 
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to  our  idea  of  some  seer  of  Scripture,  who,  charged  vfjih 
high  mission  to  the  sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel,  de- 
scended from  the  rocks  and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in 
abstracted  solitude,  to  abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst 
of  their  pride,  by  discharging  on  them  the  blighting  de- 
nunciations of  Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the  cloud  dis- 
charges the  lightnings  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the 
pinnacle^  and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces.  In  the 
midst  of  his  most  wayward  mood,  Richard  respected  the 
church  and  its  ministers,  and  tliough  offended  at  tlie  in- 
trusion of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him  with 
respect  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  making  a  sign  to 
Sir  Thomas  De  Vaux  to  hasten  on  his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture,  look, 
and  word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand ;  and,  hold- 
ing up  his  bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat-skin  mantle  fell 
back  in  the  violence  of  his  action,  he  waved  it  aloft, 
meagre  with  famine,  and  wealed  with  the  blows  of  the 
discipline. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  holy  Father, 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  I  pro- 
hibit this  most  profane,  bloodtliirsty,  and  brutal  defiance, 
betwixt  two  Christian  princes,  whose  shoulders  are  signed 
with  the  blessed  mark  under  which  they  swore  brother- 
hood. Woe  to  him  by  whom  it  is  broken  ! — Richard  of 
England,  recall  the  most  unhallowed  message  thou  hast 
given  to  that  baron — Danger  and  Death  are  nigh  thee  ! 
— ^the  dagger  is  glancing  at  thy  very  throat ! " 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  playmates  to  Richard,"  an- 
swered the  Monarch,  proudly  5  "  and  he  hath  braved  too 
many  swords  to  fear  a  dagger." 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  near,"  replied  the  seer ;  and, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he  added, 
"  And  after  death  tlie  judgment !" 

"  Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "  I  reverence 
thy  person  and  thy  sanctity " 

"  Reverence  not  me  !"  interrupted  the  hermit ;  "  rev- 
erence sooner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the  shores 
of  thej)ead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  accursed  slime. 
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But  reverence  Him  whose  commands  I  speak — ^Rever* 
ence  Him  whose  sepulchre  you  have  vowed  to  rescue- 
Revere  the  oath  of  concord  which  you  have  sworn,  and 
break  not  the  silver  cord  of  union  and  fidelity  with  which 
you  have  bound  yourself  to  your  princely  confederates." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "  you  of  the  Church 
seem  to  me  to  presume  somewhat,  if  a  layman  may  say 
so  much,  upon  the  dignity  of  your  holy  character. 
Without  challenging  your  right  to  take  charge  of  our  con- 
science, methinks  you  might  leave  us  the  charge  of  our 
own  honour." 

"  Presume  !"  repeated  the  hermit — "  is  it  for  me  to 
presume,  royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell  obeying 
the  hand  of  the  sexton — ^but  the  senseless  and  w5rthless 
trumpet,  carrying  the  command  of  him  who  sounds  it  f 
— See,  on  my  knees  I  throw  myself  before  thee,  implor- 
ing thee  to  have  mercy  on  Christendom,  on  England, 
and  on  thyself." 

"  Rise,  rise,"  said  Richard,  compelling  him  to  stand 
up ;  "  it  beseems  not  that  knees,  which  are  so  frequently 
bended  to  the  Deity,  should  press  the  ground  in  honour 
of  man. — ^What  danger  awaits  us,  revereud  father  ? — 
and  when  stood  the  power  of  England  so  low,  that  the 
noisy  bluster  of  this  new-made  Duke's  displeasure  should 
alarm  her,  or  her  monarch  ?" 

"  I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountaip  turret  upon 
the  starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  circuit 
uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and  knowledge  to  the  few 
who  can  understand  their  voice.  There  sits  an  enemy 
in  thy  House  of  Life,  Lord  King,  malign  at  once  to  thy 
fame,  and  thy  prosperity — an  emanation  of  Saturn,  men- 
acing thee  with  instant  and  bloody  peril,  and  which,  but 
thou  yield  thy  proud  will  to  the  rule  of  thy  duty,  will  pres- 
ently crush  thee,  even  tliy  pride." 

"Away,  away — ^this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the 
King.  "  Christians  practise  it  not — ^wLse  men  believe  it 
not. — Old  man,  thou  dotest." 

"  I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit — 
'^  I  am  not  so  happy.      I  know  my  condition,  and 
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thai  some  portion  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not 
for  my  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  Cross.  I  am  the  blind  fnan  who 
holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no  light  to 
himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal  of 
Christendom,  and  of  this  crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with 
thee  as  the  wisest  counsellor  on  whose  tongue  persuasion 
ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own  wretched  being,  and 
ny  words  shall  be  those  of  ihe  maniac  outcast  wiiich 
.  am." 

"  I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unity  asunder  among 
the  Princes  of  the  Crusade,"  said  Richard,  with  a  mit- 
igated tone  and  manner  ;  "  but  what  atonement  can  they 
render  me  for  the  injustice  and  insult  which  I  have  sus- 
tained ?" 

"  Even  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  commissioned  to 
speak  by  the  council,  which,  meeting  hastily  at  Uie  sum- 
mons of  Philip  of  France,  have  taken  measures  for  that 
effect." 

"  Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "  that  others  should 
treat  of  what  is  due  to  the  wounded  Majesty  of  England  !** 

"  They  are  willing  to  anticipate  yoiir  demands,  if  it  be 
possible,"  answered  the  hermit.  *'  In  a  body,  they  con- 
sent that  the  Banner  of  England  be  replaced  on  Saint 
George's  Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and  condem- 
nation the  audacious  criminal,  or  criminals,  by  whom  it 
was  outraged,  and  will  announce  a  princely  reward  to  any 
who  shall  denounce  the  delinquent's  guilt,  and  give  his 
flesh  to  the  wolves  and  ravens." 

"And  Austria,"  said  Richard — "  upon  whom  rest  such 
strong  presumptions  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  deed  .^" 

"  To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  hermit, 
^*  Austria  will  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion,  by  submit- 
ting to  whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
shall  impose." 

"  Will  he  dear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat  ?"  said 
King  Richard. 

"  His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  and, 
moreover,  the  Council  of  the  Princes — " 
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"  Will  neither  authorize  bailie  against  the  Saracens," 
interrupted  Richard,  "  nor  against  any  one  else.  But 
kis  enough,  father — thou  hast  shown  me  the  folly  of 
proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  You  shall  soon- 
er light  your  torch  in  a  puddle  of  rain,  than  bring  a 
spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded  coward.  There  is  no  hon- 
our to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so  let  him  pass. — ^I 
will  have  ham  perjure  himself^  however ;  I  will  insist  on 
the  ordeal. — How  I  shall  laugh  to  hear  his  clumsy  fin- 
gers hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red-hot  globe  of  iron  ! — ^Ay, 
or  his  huge  mouth  riven,  and  his  gullet  swelling  to  suffo- 
cation, as  he  endeavours  to  swallow  the  consecrated 
bread!" 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  hermit — "  Oh,  peace,  for 
shame,  if  not  for  charity.  Who  shall  praise  or  honour 
princes,  who  insult  and  calumniate  each  other  f  Alas  ! 
that  a  creature  so  noble  as  thou  art — so  accomplished  in 
princely  thoughts  and  princely  daring — so  fitted  to  hon- 
our Christendom  by  thy  actions,  and,  in  thy  calmer  mood, 
to  rule  her  by  thy  wisdom,  should  yet  have  the  brute  and 
wild  fury  of  the  lion,  mingled  with  the  dignity  and  courage 
of  that  King  of  the  forest !" 

He  remained  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  groundi  and  then  proceeded — '<  But  Heaven,  that 
knows  our  imperfect  nature,  accepts  of  our  imperfect 
obedience,  and  hath  delayed,  though  not  averted,  the 
bloody  end  of  thy  daring  life.  The  destroying  angel 
bath  stood  still,  as  of  old  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite,  and  the^  blade  is  drawn  in  his  hand,  by 
which,  at  no  distant  date,  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  shall 
be  as  low  as  the  meanest  peasant." 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ?" — said  Richard.  "Yet, 
even  so  be  it.  May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  but 
brief!". 

"  Alas !  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gathering  in  his  dry 
and  glazened  eye — "  short  and  melancholy,  marked  with 
inortificatibn,  and  calamity,  and  captivi^,  is  the  span 
that  divides  thee  from  the  grave  which  yawns  for  thee 
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-*-a  grave  in  which  thou  shalt  be  laid  without  lineage  to 
succeed  thee — without  the  tears  of  a  people,  exhausted 
by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee — without  having 
extended  the  knowledge  of  thy  subjects — without  having 
done  aught  to  enlarge  their  happiness." 

"  But  not  witliout  renown,  monk — ^not  without  the  tears 
of  the  lady  of  my  love  !  These  consolations,  which  thou 
canst  neither  know  nor  estimate,  await  upon  Richard  to 
his  grave." 

"  Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of 
minstref  s  praise,  and  of  lady's  love  !"  retorted  the  her- 
mit, in  a  tone,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  emulate  the 
enthusiasm  of  Richard  himself.  ^'  King  of  England,",  he 
continued,  extending  his  emaciated  arm,  ^'  the  blood 
which  boils  in  thy  blue  veins  is  not  more  noble  than  that 
which  stagnates  in  mine.  Few  and  cold  as  the  drops 
are,  they  still  are  of  the  blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan — 
of  the  heroic  and  sainted  Grodfrey.  I  am — ^that  is,  I  was 
when  in  the  world — Alberick  Mortemar— " 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "  have  so  often  filled 
Fame's  trumpet !  Is  it  so— can  it  be  so  ? — Could  such 
a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horizon  of  chivahy,  and  yet 
men  b^  uncertain  where  its  embers  had  alighted  ?" 

^^  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  *'  and  thou  shalt 
only  light  on  some  foul  jelly,  which,  in  shooting  tlirough 
the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of 
splendour.  Richard,  if  1  thought  that  rending  the  bloody 
veil  from  my  horrible  fate  could  make  tliy  proud  heart 
stoop  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  tell  thee  a  tale,  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  gnaw- 
ing at  my  vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted 
youth  of  heathenesse.-*-Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may 
the  grief  and  despair,  which  cannot  avail  this  wretched 
remnant  of  what  was  once  a  man,  be  powerful  as  an 
example  to  so  noble,  yet  so  wild  a  being  as  thou  art. 
Yes — ^I  will — I  V3%U  tear  open  the  long-hidden  wounds* 
although  in  thy  very  presence  they  should  bleed  to  death." 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick  of 
Mortemar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  his  early 
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years,  when  minstrels  were  regaling  his  father's  halls  with 
legends  of  the  Holy  Land,  listened  with  respect  to  the 
outlines  of  a  tale,  which,  darkly  and  imperfectly  sketch- 
ed, indicated  sufficiently  the  cause  of  the  partial  insanity 
of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy  being. 

"  I  need  not,"  he  said,  "  tell  thee,  that  I  was  noble 
in  birth,  high  in  fortune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in  counsel. 
All  these  I  was ;  but  while  the  noblest  ladies  in  Pales- 
tine strove  which  should  wind  garlands  for  my  hehnet, 
my  love  was  fixed — unalterably  and  devotedly  fixed — 
on  a  maiden  of  low  degree.  Her  father,  an  ancient  soldier 
of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion,  and  knowing  the  difference 
betwixt  us,  saw  no  other  refuge  for  his  daughter's  honour 
than  to  place  her  within  the  shadow  of  the  cloister.  1  re- 
turned from  a  distant  expedition,  loaded  with  spoils  and 
honour,  to  find  my  happiness  was  destroyed  for  ever !  I,  too, 
sought  the  cloister,  and  Satan,  who  had  marked  me  for 
bis  own,  breathed  into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual 
pride,  which  could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his  own 
infernal  regions.  I  had  risen  as  high  in  the  Church  as 
before  in  the  state — I  was,  forsooth,  the  wise,  the  self- 
sufficient,  the  impeccable  ! — I  was  the  counsellor  of  coun- 
cils— I  was  tfie  director  of  prelates — how  should  I  stum- 
ble— ^wherefore  should  I  fear  temptation  ? — ^Alas  !  I  be- 
came confessor  to  a  sisterhood,  and  amongst  that  sister- 
hood  I  found  the  long-loved — the  long-loat.  Spare  me  ' 
farther  confession  ! — A  fallen  nun,  whose  guilt  was  aveng- 
ed by  self-murder,  sleeps  soundly  in  the  vaults  of  En- 
gaddi,  while,  above  her  very  grave,  gibbers,  moans,  and 
roars  a  creature,  to  whom  but  so  much  reason  is  left  as 
may  suffice  to  render  him  completely  sensible  to  his  fate." 

"  Unhappy  man  !"  said  Richard.  "  I  wonder  no 
longer  at  thy  misery.  How  didst  thou  escape  the  doom^ 
which  the  canons  denounce  against  thy  ofifence  ?" 

"  Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitterness,** 
said  the  Hermit,  ^*  and  he  will  speak  of  a  life  spared 
for  personal  respects,  and  from  consideration  to  high 
birth.  But,  Richard,  /  tell  thee,  that  Providence  hath 
preserved  me^  to  lift  me  on  high  as  a  light  and  beacon^ 
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whose  ashes,  when  this  earthly  fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet 
be  flung  into  Tophet.  Withered  and  shrunk  as  this  poor 
form  is,  it  is  yet  animated  with  two  spirits  — one  active, 
shrewd,  and  piercing,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem — one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing, 
fluctuating  between  madness  and  misery,  to  mourn  over 
my  own  wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics,  on  which 
it  would  be  most  sinful  for  me  even  to  cast  my  eye. 
Pity  me  not ! — ^it  is  but  sin  to  pity  the  loss  of  such  an 
abject — pity  me  not,  but  profit  by  my  example.  Thou 
standest  oh  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous pinnacle,  occupied  by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou 
art  proud  of  heart,  loose  of  hfe,  bloody  of  hand.  Put 
from  thee  the  sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daughters — 
though  they  be  dear  to  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these 
adopted  furies  from  thy  breast — thy  pride,  thy  luxury, 
thy  blood-thirstiness." 

"  He  raves,"  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  solitary 
to  De  Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm 
which  yet  he  could  not  resent — then  turned  him  calmly, 
and  somewhat  scornfully,  to  the  anchoret,  as  he  replied 
— "  Thou  hast  found  a  fair  bevy  of  daughters,  reverend 
father,  to  one  who  hath  been  but  few  months  married  ; 
but  since  I  must  put  them  from  my  roof,  it  were  but  like 
a  father  to  provide  them  with  suitable  matches.  Where- 
fore, I  will  part  with  my  pride  to  the  noble  Canons  of  the 
Church — ^my  luxury,  as  thou  call'st  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the 
rule — and  my  blood-thirstiness  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple." 

"  O,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the  an- 
choret— "  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice,  is 
alike  thrown  away  ! — ^Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared  for  a 
season,  in  case  it  so  be  thou  should'st  turn  and  do  that 
which  is  acceptable  m  the  sight  of  Heaven. — For  me,  I 
must  return  to  my  place. — Kyrie  Eleison  ! — I  am  he 
through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace  dart  like  those 
of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass,  concentJrating  them 
on  other  objects,  until  they  kindle  and  blaze,  while  the 
glass    itself  remains    cold   and    uninfluenced. — K}Tie 
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Eleison  ! — ^Uie  poor  must  be  called,  for  the  rich  liave 
refused  the  banquet — Kyrie  Eleison  !" 

So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud  cries. 

"  A  mad  priest ! — "  said  Richard,  from  whose  mind 
the  frantic  exclamations  of  tlie  hermit  had  partly  oblite- 
rated the  impression  produced  by  the  detail  of  his  per- 
sonal history  and  misfortunes.  "  After  him,  De  Vaux, 
and  see  he  comes  to  no  harm  ;  for,  crusaders  as  we  are, 
a  juggler  hatli  more  reverence  amongst  our  varlets  than 
a  priest  or  a  saint,  and  they  may,  perchance,  put  some 
scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave  way 
to  the  thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the  monk 
had  inspired. — "  To  die  early — without  Hneage — without 
lamentation  ? — a  heavy  sentence,  and  well  that  it  is  not 
passed  by  a  more  competent  judge.  Yet  the  Saracens, 
who  are  accomplished  in  mystical  knowledge,  will  often 
maintain,  that  He,  in  whose  eyes  the  wisdom  of  the  sage 
is  but  as  folly,  inspires  wisdom  and  prophecy  into  the 
seeming  folly  of  the  madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said 
to  read  the  stars  too,  an  art  generally  practii^ed  in  these 
lands  ;  where  tlie  heavenly  host  was  of  yore  the  object 
of  idolatry.  I  would  I  had  asjjed  him  touching  the  loss 
of  my*  banner ;  for  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder 
of  his  order,  could  seem  more  wildly  wrapt  out  of  him- 
self, or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  resembling  that  of  a 
prophet. — How  now,  De  Vaux,  what  news  of  the  mad 
priest  .^" 

"  Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord  .^"  answered  De 
Vaux.  "  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  blessed  Bap- 
tist himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilderness.  He  has 
placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military  engines,  and  from 
thence  he  preaches  to  the  soldiers,  as  never  man  preach- 
ed since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  camp, 
alarmed  by  his  cries,  crowd  around  him  in  thousands ; 
and  breaking  off  every  now  and  then  from  the  main 
thread  of  his  discourse,  he  addresses  the  several  nations, 
each  in  their  own  language,  and  presses  upon  each  the 
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arguments  best  qualified  to  urge  them  to  perseverance 
in  the  delivery  of  Palestine." 

"  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit !"  said  King  Richard. 
"  But  what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of  (Jodfrey  f 
He  despair  of  safety,  because  he  hath  in  former  days 
lived  par  amours  ?  1  will  have  the  Pope  send  him  an 
ample  remission,  and  1  would  not  less  willingly  be  inter- 
cessor had  his  belle  amie  been  an  abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  audience, 
for  the  purpose  of  requesting  Richard's  attendance, 
should  his  health  permit,  on  a  secret  conclave  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusade,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  military 
and  political  incidents  which  had  occurred  during  his 
illness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Miul  we  thcsn  abeatbe  our  sUIl  victorious  sword ; 
Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trod 
CVer  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow, 
In  God's  own  bouse,  we  hung  upon  our  shoulders ; 
That  vow,  as  uuaccomplisb'd  as  the  promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  XgjidW  their  children, 

And  after  think  no  more  of  ? 

The  Crusade,  a  Tragedy, 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissary  well  chosen 
to  communicate  to  Richard  tidings,  which  from  another 
voice  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not  have  brooked  lo 
hear,  without  the  most  unbounded  explosions  of  resent- 
ment. Even  ^is  sagacious  and  reverend  prelate  found 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  listen  to  news,  which  destroy- 
ed all  his  hopes  of  gaining  back  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  force  of  arms,  and  acquiring  the  renown,  which  the 
universal  all-hail  of  Christendom  was  ready  to  confer 
upon  him,  as  the  champion  of  the  Cross. 
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But,  by  the  Archbishop's  report,  it  appeared  that  Sal- 
adin  was  assembling  all  the  force  of  his  hundred  tribes, 
and  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  already  disgusted 
from  various  motives  with  the  expedition,  which  had 
proved  so  hazardous,  and  was  daily  growing  more  so, 
had  resolved  to  abandon  their  purpose.  In  this  they 
were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  Philip  of  France, 
who,  with  many  protestations  of  regard,  and  assurances 
tliat  he  would  first  see  his  brother  of  England  in  safety, 
declared  his  intention  to  return  to  Europe.  His  great 
vassal,  the  Earl  of  Champagne,  had  adopted  the  same 
resolution  ;  and  it  could  not  excite  surprise,  that  Leopold 
of  Austria,  affronted  as  he  had  been  by  Richaa-d,  was  glad 
to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  deserting  a  cause,  in  which 
his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  considered  as  chief. 
Others  announced  the  same  purpose  ;  so  that  it  was 
plain  that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he 
chose  to  remain,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers  as 
might,  under  such  depressing  circumstances,  join  them- 
selves to  fhe  English  army  ;  and  by  the  doubtful  aid  of 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  and  the  military  orders  of  the 
Temple,  and  of  Saint  John,  who,  though  they  were  sworn 
to  wage  battle  against  the  Saracens,  were  at  least  equally 
jealous  of  any  European  monarch  achieving  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  where,  with  short-sighted  and  selfish 
policy,  they  proposed  to  establish  independent  dominions 
of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard  the 
truth  of  his  situation  ;  and,  indeed,  after  his  first  burst  of 
passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and  with  gloomy  looks, 
head-  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  listened 
to  the  Archbishop's  reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of  his 
carrying  on  the  crusade  when  deserted  by  his  compan- 
ions. Nay,  he  forbore  interruption,  even  when  the 
prelate  ventured,  in  measured  terms,  to  hint  that  Richard's 
own  impetuosity  had  been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting 
the  princes  with  the  expedition. 

"  Conjiteor — "  answered  Richard,  with  a  dejected 
look,  and  something  of  a  melancholy  smile  }  "  I  confess, 
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reverend  father,  that  I  ought  on  some  accounts  to  ^ng 
culpa  mea.  But  is  it  not  hard  that  my  frailties  of  temper 
should  be  visited  with  such  a  penance,  that,  for  a  burst 
or  two  of  natural  passion,  I  should  be  doomed  to  see  fade 
before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  to 
God,  and  honour  to  chivalry  ? — But  it  shall  not  fade.— 
By  the  soul,  of  the  Conqueror,  1  will  plant  the  Cross 
on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it  shall  be  planted  over 
Richard's  grave !" 

"  Thou  mayst  do  it,"  said  the  prelate,  "  yet  not 
another  drop  of  Christian  blood  be  shed  in  the  quarrel." 

"  Ah,  you  speak  of  compromise,  lord  prelate — but  the 
blood  of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease  to  flow,"  said 
Richards 

"  There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Archbish- 
op, "  in  having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your  fame,  such  condi- 
tions, as  may  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  open 
the  Holy  Land  to  pilgrims,  secure  their  safety  by  strong 
fortresses,  and,  stronger  than  all,  assure  the  safety  of  the 
Holy  City,  by  conferring  on  Richard  the  title  of  King 
Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

"  How !"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unusual 
light — "  I — I — ^I  the  King  Guardian  of  the  Holy  City  ! 
Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is  victory,  could  not  gain  more 
— scarce  so  much,  when  won  with  unwilling  and  dis- 
united forces. — But  Saladin  still  proposes  to  retain  his 
interest  in  the  Hdy  Land  ?" 

"  As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the 
prelate,  ."  of  the  mighty  Richard — his  relative — if  it 
may  be  permitted — by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage  !"  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so 
than  the  prelate  had  expected.  "  Ha  !— ^Ay — Edith 
Plantagenet.  Did  I  dream  this  ? — or  did  some  one  tell 
me  f  My  head  is  still  weak  from  this  fever,  and  has 
been  agitated — Was  it  the  Scot,  or  the  Hakim,  or  yon- 
der holy  hermit,  that  hinted  such  a  wild  bargain  ?" 

20      VOL.    II. 
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<<  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  fikelj,"  said  the 
Archbishop ;  "  for  he  hath  toiled  much  in  this  matter ; 
and  since  the  discontent  of  the  princes  has  become  ap- 
parent, and  a  separation  of  their  forces  unavoidable,  be 
bath  had  many  consultations,  both  with  Christian  and 
Pagan,  for  arranging  such  a  pacification,  as  may  give  to 
Christendom,  at  least  in  part,  the  objects  of  this  holy 
warfare." 

"  My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel — Ha !"  exclaimed 
Richard,  as  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

^<  The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  attained, 
and  the  holy  hermit,  who  is  well  known  at  Rome,  will 
treat  with  the  holy  Father." 

"  How  ? — without  our  consent  first  given  ?"  said  the 
King. 

"  Surely  no,"  said  tlie  Bishop,  in  a  quieting  and  insin- 
uating tone  of  voice ;  "  only  with  and  under  your  espe- 
cial sanction." 

"  My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an  infidel  ?" 
said  Richard  ;  yet  he  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of  doubt 
than  as  distinctly  reprobating  the  measure  proposed. 
"  Could  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  composition  when  I 
leaped  upon  the  Syrian  shore  from  the  prow  of  my  gaUey, 
even  as  a  lion  springs  on  his  prey  ! — ^And  now — ^But 
proceed — I  will  hear  with  patience." 

Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task  so 
much  easier  than  he  had  apprehended,  the  Archbishop 
hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the  instances  of 
such  alliances  in  Spain — not  without  countenance  from 
the  Uoly  See — the  incalculable  advantages  which  all 
Christendom  would  derive  from  the  union  of  Richard  and 
Saladin,  by  a  bond  so  sacred  ;  and,  above  all,  be  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  and  unction  on  the  probability  that 
Saladin  would,  incase  of  the  proposed  alliance,  exchange 
his  false  faith  for  the  true  one. 

'^  Hath  the  Soldan  shown  any  disposition  to  become 
Christian  ?"  said  Richard  ;  "  if  so,  the  King  lives  not 
on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the  hand  of  a  kinswo 
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man,  ay,  or  sister,  scxKier  than  to  my  noble  Saladin— - 
ay,  though  the  one  came  to  lay  crown  and  sceptre  at  her 
feet,  and  the  other  had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  good 
sword  and  better  heart." 

*'  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teachers,"  said  the 
Bishop,  somewhat  evasively, — "  my  unworthy  self — and 
othersT-and  as  he  listens  with  patience,  and  replies  with 
calnmess,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  be  be  snatched  as 
a  brand  from  the  burning.  Magna  est  Veritas^  et  pre' 
wilebit.  Moreover,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  few  of  whose 
words  have  fallen  fruitless  to  the  ground,  is  possessed 
fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  calUng  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  other  heathen  approaching,  to  which  this 
marriage  shall  be  matter  of  induction.  He  readeth  the 
course  of  the  stars ;  and  dwelling,  with  maceration  of 
the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places  which  the  saints  Jiave 
trodden  of  old,  the  spirit  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  foun- 
der of  his  blessed  order,  hath  been  with  him  as  it  was 
with  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he 
spread  his  mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasoning  with 
a  downcast  brow  and  a  troubled  look. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  how  it  is  with  me  ;  but 
methinks  these  cold  counsels  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom have  infected  me  too  with  a  lethargy  of  spirit.  The 
time  hath  been,  that,  had  a  layman  proposed  such  alliance 
to  me,  I  had  struck  him  to  eartli — if  a  churchman,  I  had 
spit  at  him  as  a  renegade  and  priest  of  Baal — ^yet  now 
this  counsel  sounds  not  so  strange  in  mine  ear ;  for  why 
should  I  not  seek  for  brotherhood  and  alliance  with  a 
Saracen,  brdve,  just,  generous, — ^who  loves  and  honours 
a  worthy  foe,  as  if  he  were  a  friend, — ^whilst  the  princes 
of  Christendom  shrink  from  the  side  of  their  allies,  and 
forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthood  ? — 
But  I  will  possess  my  patience  ;  and  will  not  think  of 
them.  Only  one  attempt  will  I  make  to  keep  this  gal- 
lant brotherhood  together,  if  it  be  possible  ;  and  if  I  fail, 
Lord  Archbishop,  we  will  speak  together  of  thy  counsel, 
which,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altogether  reject. 
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Wend  we  to  the  council,  my  brd — the  hour  calls  us. 
Thou  say'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud — thou  shalt  see 
him  humble  himself  like  the  lowly  broom-plant,  from 
which  he  derives  his  surname." 

With  the  assistance  of  those  of  his  privy  chamber,  the 
King  then  hastily  robed  himself  in  a  doublet  and  mantle 
of  a  dark  and  uniform  colour  ;  and  without  any  mark  of 
regal  dignity,  excepting  a  ring  of  gold  upon  his  head,  he 
hastened  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  to  attend  the 
Council,  which  waited  but  his  presence  to  commence 
its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Council  was  an  ample  tent,  having 
before  it  the  large  Banner  of  the  Cross  displayed,  and 
another,  on  which  was  portrayed  a  female  kneeling,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress,  meant  to  represent 
the  desolate  and  distressed  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bearing  the  motto,  ^fflicta  spotua  ne  obliviicaris.  War-* 
ders,  carefully  selected,  kept  every  one  at  a  distance  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  tent,  lest  the  debates,  which 
were  sometimes  of  a  loud^and  stormy  character,  should 
reach  other  ears  than  those  they  were  designed  for. 

Here,  therefore,  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  were  as- 
sembled, awaiting  Richard's  arrival ;  and  even  the  brief 
delay  which  was  thus  interposed,  was  turned  to  his  disad- 
vantage by  his  enemies ;  various  instances  being  circulated 
of  his  pride,  and  undue  assumption  of  superiority,  of  which 
even  the  necessity  of  the  present  short  pause  was  quoted 
as  an  instance.  Men  strove  to  fortify  each  other  in  their 
evil  opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and  vindicated  the 
offence  which  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe 
construction  upon  circumstances  the  most  trifling  ;  and  all 
this,  perhaps,  because  they  were  conscious  of  an  instinc- 
tive reverence  for  the  heroic  monarch,  which  it  would 
require  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  overcome. 

They  had  setded  accordingly,  that  they  should  receive 
bim  on  his  entrance  with  slight  notice,  and  no  more  re- 
spect than  was  exactly  necessaiy  to  keep  within  the 
U>unds  of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when  they  beheld  that 
noble  form,  that  princely  countenance,  somewhat  pale 
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from  his  late  illness — ^the  eye  which  had  beeu  called 
by  minstrels  the  bright  star  of  battle  and  victory — 
when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing  human  strength  and 
valour,  rushed  on  their  recollection,  the  Council  of 
Princes  simultaneously  arose— even  the  jealous  King 
of  France,  and  the  sullen  and  oflfended  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, arose  with  one  consent,  and  the  assembled  princes 
burst  forth  with  one  voice  in  the  acclamation,  "  God 
save  King  Richard  of  England  ! — Long  life  to  the  valiant 
Lion's-heart !" 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  summer  sun 
when  it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his  thanks  around,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  being  once  more  among  his 
royaJ  brethren  of  the  crusades.     - 

"  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was  his 
address  to  the  assembly,  "  though  on  a  subject  so  un- 
worthy as  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  for  a  few^ 
minutes  their  consultations  for  the  weal  of  Christendom, 
and  advancement  of  their  holy  enterprize." 

The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and  there 
was  a  profound  silence. 

"  This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England,  "  is  a 
high  festival  of  the  Church  ;  and  well  becomes  it  Chris- 
tian men,  at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
their  brethren,  and  confess  their  fauhs  to  each  other. 
Noble  princes,  and  fathers  of  this  holy  expedition,  Rich- 
ard is  a  soldier — ^his  hand  b  ever  readier  tiian  his  tongue 
-—and  his  tongue  is  but  too  much  used  to  the  rough 
language  of  his  trade.  But  do  not,  for  Plantagenetls 
hasty  speeches  and  ill-considered  actions,  forsake  the 
noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of  Palestine---do  not  throw 
away  earthly  renown  and  eternal  salvation,  to  be  won 
here  if  ever  they  can  be  won  by  man,  because  the  act 
of  a  soldier  may  have  been  hasty,  and  his  speech  as  hard 
as  the  iron  which  he  has  worn  from  childhood.  Is 
Richard  in  default  to  any  of  you,  Richard  will  make 
compensation  both  by  word  and  acti<xi. — Noble  brother 
of  France,  have  I  been  so  unlucky  as  to  ofiend  you  ?" 

30*      VOL.  II. 
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**  The  Majesty  of  France  lias  no  at6nemdnt  to  seek 
from  that  of  England,"  answered  PUlip,  with  kingly  dig- 
nity, accepting  at  the  same  time  tlie  offered  hand  of  Kieh^ 
ard  5  "  and  whatever  opinion  I  may  adopt  concerning 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  will  depend  on  reasons 
arising  oat  of  the  state  of  ray  own  kingdom,  certainly 
on  no  jealousy  or  disgust  at  my  royal  and  most  valorous 
brother." 

"  Austria,"  said  Richai'd,  walking  up  to  the  Arch-Duke 
with  a  mixture  of  frankness  and  dignity,  while  Leopold 
arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily,  and  with  the  action 
of  an  automaton,  whose  motion^  depended  upon  some 
external  impulse, — "  Austria  tliinks  he  hath  reason  to  be 
offended  with  England ;  England  that  he  hath  cause  to 
complain  of  Austria,  Let  them  exchange  forgiveness, 
that  the  peacq  of  Europe,  and  the  concord  of  this  host, 
may  renlain  unbroken.  We  are  now  joint  Supporters  of 
a  more  glorious  banner  than  ever  blazed  before  an  earthly 
prince,  even  the  Banner  of  Salvation — ^let  not,  therefore, 
strife  be  betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  oui*  more  worldly 
dignities ;  but  let  Leopold  restore  tfte  pennon  of  Eng- 
land, if  he  has  it  in  Ms  power,  and  Richard  will  say, 
though  from  no.motive  save  his  love  for  Holy  Church, 
that  he  repents  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  which  he  did 
insult  tlie  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Arch-Duke  stood  still,  sullen  and  discontented, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  his  countenance 
lowering  with  smothered  displeasure,  which  awe,  mingled 
with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  gtiring  verit  to  in  words! 

Th^  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastebed  to  break  the  cm- 
barrassmg  silence,  ai^d  to  bear  witness  for  the  Ai:cfa-Duke 
of  Aus^ia,  that  be  had  exculpated  himself,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  from  all  knowledge,  direct  or  indirebt,.  of  &e  ag* 
gre^ion  done  to  the  Bannei'  of  England. 

"  Then'  we  have  dOne  the  noble  A^ch-Duke  the  griaater 
wit)ng,"  sdid  Richard  i  "  and  crdvitig  1^  piai<don  for 
imputing  to  him  an  outrage  so  cowardly,  w«  extend  our 
hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed  peac6  and  amity .^—^BUt 
how  is  this  ?     Austria  refuses  our  uncovered  hand,  as 
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he  formerly  refused  our  mailed  glove  ?  What !  are  we 
neither  to  be  his  mate  in  peace,  nor  his  antagonist  in  war  f 
WeU,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  take  the  slight  esteem  in 
which  he  holds  us,  as  a  penance  for  aught  which  we  may 
have  done  against  him  in  heat  of  blood,  and  wiU,  there- 
fore, hold  the  account  between  us  cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Arch*-Duke  with  an 
air  rather  of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian  ap- 
parently as  mucli  relieved  by  the  removal  of  his  eye, 
as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  school-boy  when  the  glance  of 
his  severe  pedagogue  is  withdrawn. 

"  Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — ^princely  Marquis  of 
Montserrat — valiant  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars — I 
am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessional — Do  any  of  jrou* 
bring  a  charge,  or  claim  amends  from  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said  the 
smooth-tongued  Conrade,  "  unless  it  were  that  the  King: 
of  England  carries  off  from  his  poor  brothers  of  the  war 
all  the  fame  which  they  might  have  hoped  to  gain  in  the 
expedition." 

"  My  charge,  if  I  am  called  on  to  make  one,"  said 
the  Master  of  the  Templars,  "  is  graver  and  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  It  may  be  though 
ill  to  beseem  a  military  monk  such  as  I,  to  raise  his  voice' 
where  so  many  noble  princes  remain  silent ;  but  it  concerns 
our  whole  host,  and  not  least  this  noble  King  of  England,* 
that  he  should  hear  from  some  one  to  his  face  those 
charges,  which  there  are  enow  to  bring  against  him  in 
his  absence.  We  laud  and  honour  the  courage  and  high 
achievements  of  the  King  of  England,  but  we  feel  aggriev- 
ed that  he  should,  on  all  occasions,  seize  and  maintaia  a 
precedence  and  superiority  over  us,  which  it  becomes  aot 
independent  princes  to  submit  to.  Much  we  might  yield 
of  our  free  will  to  his  bravery,  his  zeal,  his  wealth,  and 
his  power  ;  but  he  who  snatches  ail  as  matter  of  right, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of  courtesy  and  favour, 
degrades  us  from  allies  into  retainers  and  vassals,  and 
sullies,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers  and  subjects,  die  lustre 
of  our  authority,  which  is  no  longer  independently  exer- 
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cited.  Since  the  roytl  Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from 
us,  he  must  neither  be  surprised  nor  angrywhen  be 
hears  one,  to  whom  worldly  pomp  is  prohibited,  and 
secular  authority  is  nothing,  saving  so  far  as  it  advances 
the  prosperity  of  God's  Temple,  and  the  prostration  of 
the  lion  which  goetli  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour 
— ^wheu  he  hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I  tell  him  the 
truth  in  reply  to  his  question  ;  which  truth,  even  while  I 
speak  it,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  hears  me,  however  respect  may  stifle  their 
voices." 

Richard  coloured  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Master 
was  making  this  direct  and  unvarnished  attack  upon  his 
conduct,  and  the  murmur  of  assent  which  followed  it 
showed  plainly,  that  almost  all  who  were  present  acqui- 
esced in  the  justice  of  the  accusation.  Incensed,  and 
at  the  same  time  mortified,  he  yet  foresaw  that  to  give 
way  to  his  headlong  resentment,  would  be  to  give  the 
cold  and  wary  accuser  the  advantage  over  him  which  it 
was  the  Templar's  principle  object  to  obtain.  He,  there- 
fore, witli  a  strong  effort,  remained  silent  till  he  had  re- 
peated a  pater  noster,  being  the  course  which  his  con- 
fessor had  enjoined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was  Ukely 
to  obtain  dominion  over  him.  The  King  then  spoke 
with  composure,  though  not  without  an  embittered  tone, 
especiaUy  at  the  outset. 

"  And  is  it  even  so  ?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such 
pains  to  note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural  temper,  and 
the  rough  precipitance  of  our  2ea1,  which  may  sometimes 
have  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there  was  Uttle 
time  to  hold  council  ?  I  could  not  have  thought  that 
offences,  casual  and  unpremeditated  like  mine,  could  find 
such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  my  allies  in  this  most 
holy  cause,  that  for  my  sake  they  should  withdraw  their 
hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was  near  the  end ; 
for  my  sake  turn  ande  from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem, 
which  their  swords  have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that 
my  small  services  might  have  outweighed  my  rush  errm^ 
-that  if  it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van 
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in  an  assauh,  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever 
the  last  in  the  retreat — ^that,  if  I  elevated  my  banner 
upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I 
may  have  called  the  conquered  city  by  my  name,  but  k 
was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion.  If  I  have 
been  headstrong  in  urging  bold  counsels,  I  have  not,  me* 
thinks,  spared  my  own  blood  or  my  people's,  in  carrymg 
them  into  as  bold  execution—  or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry 
of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  command  over  the  sol-^ 
diers  of  others,  such  have  been  ever  treated  as  my  own, 
when  my  Wealth  purchased^  the  provisions  and  medicines 
which  their  own  sovereigns  couM  not  procure.  But  it 
shames  me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem 
to  have  forgotten. — Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our 
future  measures  ;  and  believe  me,  brethren,"  he  con- 
tinued, his  face  kindling  with  eagerness,  '*  you  shall  not 
find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the  ambition  of  Richard, 
a  stumbling-block  of  ofifence  in  the  path  to  which  religion 
and  glory  summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  Arch- 
angel. Oh,  no,  no  !  never  would  I  survive  the  thought, 
U>at  my  frailties  and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to 
sever  this  goodly  fellowship  of  assembled  princes.  I 
would  cut  off  my  left  hand  with  my  right,  could  my  doing 
so  attest  my  sincerity.  I  will  yield  up,  voluntarily,  all 
right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine  own  liege  sub- 
jects. Thfey  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you 
may  nominate,  and  their  King,  ever  but  too  apt  to  ex- 
change the  leader's  baton  for  the  adventurer's  lance, 
will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beau-Seant  among  the 
Templars — ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will 
name  a  brave  man  to  lead  his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are 
yourselves  a-weary  of  this  war,  and  feel  yont  armour 
chafe  your  tender  bodies,  leave  but  with  Richard  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the 
accomplishment  of  your  vow,  and  when  Zipn  is  won,'* 
he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  afoft,  as  if  displaying 
the  Standard  of  tlie  Cross  over  Jerusalem — "  when  Zion 
is  won,  we  will  write  upon  her  gates  not  the  name  of 
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Richard  Plantagenet,  but  of  those  generous  princes  who 
intrusted  him  with  the  means  of  conquest !" 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression  of 
the  military  monarch,  at  once  roused  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  crusaders,  reanimated  their  devotion,  and,  fixing 
their  attention  on  the  principal  object  of  the  expeditioo, 
made  most  of  them  who  were  present  blush  for  having 
been  moved  by  such  petty  subjects  of  complaint  as  had 
before  engrossed  them.  Eye  caught  fire  from  eye,  voice 
lent  courage  to  voice.  They  resumed,  as  with  one  ac- 
cord, the  war-cry  with  wliich  the  sermon  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  was  echoed  back,  and  shouted  aloud,  "  Lead  us 
on,  gallant  LionVheart — none  so  worthy  to  lead  where 
brave  men  follow.  Lead  us  on— to  Jerusalem — to  Je- 
rusalem !  It  is  the  will  of  God — it  is  the  will  of  God  ! 
Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to  its  fulfilment.'' 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generaUy  raised,  was 
heard  beyond  the  ring  of  sentuiels  who  guarded  the  pa- 
vilion of  Council,  and  spread  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
host,  who,  inactive  and  dispirited  by  disease  and  cUmate, 
had  begun,  like  their  leaders,  to  droop  in  resolution  ; 
but  the  re-appearance  of  Richard  in  renewed  vigour,  and 
the  well-known  shout  which  echoed  from  the  assembly 
of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindled  tlieir  enthusiasm,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  answered  with  the  same 
shout  of  "  Zion,  Zion  ! — War,  war ! — instant  battle  with 
the  infidels  !  It  is  the  will  of  God — it  is  the  will  of  God  !"' 

The  acclamations  from  without  increased  in  their 
turn  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  within  the  pavilicm. 
Those  who  did  not  actually  catch  the  flame,  were  afraid, 
at  least  for  the  time,  to  seem  colder  than  others.  There 
was  no  more  speech  except  of  a  proud  advance  towards 
Jerusalem  upon  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  and  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  the  meantime  for  supplying  and  recruitiog 
the  army.  The  council  broke  up,  all  apparently  filled 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  purpose, — ^which,  however, 
soon  faded  in  the  bosom  of  most,  and  never  had  an  ex- 
istence in  that  of  others. 
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Of  the  latter  ckss  were  the  Marquis  Conrade  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  retired  together  lo 
their  quarters  ill  at  ease,  andmalecontent  with  the  events 
of  the  day. 

^*  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold 
sardonic  expression  peculiar  to  him,  '^  that  Richard 
would  burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you  spread  for  him, 
as  would  a  lion  through  a  spider's  web.  Thou  seest 
he  has  but  to  speak,  and  his  breath  agitates  these  fickle 
fools  as  easily  as  the  whirlwind  catcheUi  scattered  straws, 
and  sweeps  them  together,  or  disperses  them  at  its 
pleasure.'' 

"  When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade, 
**  the  straws,  which  it  made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will  settle  to 
earth  again." 

**  But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Templar, 
^*  that  it  seems,  if  this  new  purpose  of  conquest  shall 
be  abandoned  and  pass  away$  and  each  mighty  prince 
riiall  again  be  left  to  such  guidance  as  his  own  scanty 
brain  can  supply,  Richard  may  yet  probably  become 
King  of  Jerusalem  by  compact,  and  establish  those  tenns 
of  treaty  with  the  Soldan,  which  thou  thyself  thought'st 
him  so  likely  to  spurn  at  ?" 

**  Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Christian 
oaths  are  out  of  fashion,"  said  Conrade,  ^'  say'st  thou 
the  proud  King  of  England  would  unite  his  blood  with 
a  heathen  Sokbm  f — My  policy  threw  in  that  ingredient 
to  make  the  whole  treaty  an  abomination  to  him. — ^As 
bad  for  us  that  he  become  our  master  by  an  agreement, 
as  by  victory." 

"  Thy  poKcy  hath  ill  calculated  Richard's  digestion," 
answered  the  Templar  ;  "  I  know  hjs  mind  by  a  whisper 
from  the  Archbishop. — ^And  then  thy  master-stroke  re- 
specting yonder  banner — ^it  has  passed  off  with  no  more 
respect  dian  two  cubits  of  embroidered  silk  merited. 
Marquis  Conrade,  t^y  wit  begins  to  halt — ^I  wiU  trust  thy 
fine-spun  measures- no  longer,  but  will  try  my  own. 
Know'st  thou  not  the  people  whom  the  Saracens  call 
Charegites  .'*" 
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*^  Surely,"  answered  the  Marquis  ;  '^  they  are  deco- 
rate and  besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  advancement  of  religion — 3omewh2lt  like  Templars 
—-only  they  are  never  known  to  pause  in  the  race  of  their 
calling." 

"  Jest  not,"  answered  the  scowling  monk  ;  "  know, 
that  one  of  these  men  has  set  down,  in  his  bloody  vow, 
the  name  of  the  Island  Emperor  yonder,  to  be  hewn 
down  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Moslem  faith." 

"  A  most  judicious  paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "  May 
Mahomet  send  him  his  paradise  for  a  reward  !" 

^'  He  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires, 
and,  in  private  examination,  frankly  avowed  hb  fixed  and 
determined  purpose  to  me ;"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

''  Now  the  heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the 
purpose  of  this  most  judicious  Charegite!"  answered 
Conrade. 

"  He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "  and  se- 
cluded from  speech  with  others,  as  thpu  may'st  suppose 
— but  prisons  have  been  broken — " 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped — " 
answered  the  Marquis.  "  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  no 
sure  dungeon  but  die  grave." 

"  When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest"— continued  the 
military  priest,  ^<  for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  blood- 
hound never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey  he  has  once  scented." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  I  see  thy 
policy — it  is  dreadful,,  but  the  emergency  is  imminent." 

"  I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  thou 
mayst  keep  thyself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar  will  be 
dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing  on.whom  the  ^ngl'ish 
may  vent  their  rage — Ay,  and  there  is  another  ri^k— ^ny 
page  knows  the  counsels  of  this  Cha^regite,"  he  continued ; 
<'  and  m<»*0over,  be  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I 
would  I  were  rid  of,  as  be  thwarts  me  by  presuming  to 
see  with  bis  own  eyes,  not  mijie.  But  our"  holy  Order 
gives  me  power  to  put  a  remedy  to,  such  inoonyenience. 
Or  stay — the  Saracen  may  find  a  good  dagger  in  hi^  cell, 
and  I  warrant  you  he  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth,  which 
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will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page  enters  with  his 
food." 

"  It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  said  Conrade ;  "  and 
yet—" 

'"  Yet  and  Jt*^,"  said  the  Templar,  "  are  words  for 
fools — wise  men  neither  hesitate  nor  retract — ^they  resolve 
and  they  execute." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

When  beauty  leads  the  Hon  in  her  toils, 
Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  i 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  bis  (aags. 
So  great  Alcides  made  bis  dob  a  distafi', 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Oinphal^. — Anonymous, 

RiCHABD,  the  unsuspicious  object  of  the  dark  treach- 
ery detailed  in  the  closing  part  of  the  last  chapter,  having 
effected,'  for  the  present  at  least,  the  triumphant  union  of 
the  crusading  princes,  in  a  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  had  it  next  at  heart  to  establish  tran- 
quillity in  his  own  family  ;  and  now  that  he  could  judge 
more  temperately,  to  inquire  distinctly  into  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  loss  of  his  banner,  and  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  connexion  betwixt  his  kinswoman 
Edith,  and  the  banished  adventurer  from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  liousehold  were  start- 
led with  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  requesting  the 
present  attendance  of  the  Lady  Calista  of  Montfaucon, 
the  Queen's  principal  bower-woman,  upon  King  Richard. 

**  What  am  I  to  say,  madam  ?"  said  tlie  trembling  at- 
tendant to  the  Queen.     *^  He  will  slay  us  all." 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  His 
Majesty  hath  spared  the  life  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who 
was  the  chief  offender,  and  bestowed  him  upon  the 
Moorish  physician — ^he  will  not  be  severe  up(m  a  lady, 
though  faulty." 

^*  Devise  some  cunning  tale,  wench,"  said  Berengari^ 
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*'  My  husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make  iDquiry  into 
the  truth." 

<<  Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith, 
"lest  I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"  With  humble  permission  of  her  majesty,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "  I  would  say  Lady  Edith  adviseth  well ;  for 
although  King  Richard  is  pleased  to  believe  what  it  pleases 
your  Grace  to  tell  him,  yet  I  doubt  his  having  the  same 
deference  for  the  Lady  Calista,  and  in  this  especial 
matter." 

"  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  is  right,"  said  the  Lady  Ca- 
lista, much  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  investigation 
which  was  to  take  place  ;  "  and,  besides,  if  I  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  forge  a  plausible  story,  beshrew 
me  if  I  think  I  should  have  the  courage  to  tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  was  conduct- 
ed by  De  Vaux  to  the  King,  and  made,  as  she  had 
proposed,  a  full  confession  of  the  decoy  by  which  the 
unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  been  induced  to 
desert  his  post ;  exculpating  the  Lady  Edith,  who,  she 
was  aware,  would  not  fail  to  exculpate  herself^  and 
laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen  her  mistress,  whose 
share  of  the  frolic,  she  well  knew,  would  appear  the 
most  venial  in  the  eyes  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  truth, 
Richard  was  a  fond — almost  an  uxorious  husband.  The 
first  burst  of  his  wrath  had  long  since  passed  away,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  severely  to  censure  what  could  not 
now  be  amended.  The  wily  Lady  CaUsta,  accustomed 
from  her  earliest  childhood  to  fathom  the  intrigues  of  a 
court,  and  watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will, 
hastened  back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing, 
charged  with  the  King's  commands  that  she  should  ex- 
pect a  speedy  visit  from  him  ;  to  which  the  bower-lady 
added  a  commentary  founded  on  her  own  observation, 
tending  to  show  that  Richard  meant  just  to  preserve  so 
much  severity  as  might  bring  his  royal  consort  to  repent 
of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to  her,  and  all  concern- 
ed, his  gracious  pardon. 
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"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench  ?"  said  the 
Queen,  much  relieved  by  this  intelligence  ;  '<  believe 
me,  that,  great  commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will  find  it 
hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter ;  and  that,  as  the 
Pjreneah  shepherds  are  wont  to  say  in  my  native  Navarre, 
many  a  one  comes  for  wool,  and  goes  back  shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information  which 
Calista  could  communicate,  the  royal  Berengaria  arrayed 
herself  in  her  most  becoming  dress,  and  awaited  with 
confidence  the  arrival  of  the  heroic  Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
prince  entering  an  offending  province,  in  the  confidence 
that  his  business  will  only  be  to  inflict  rebuke,  and 
receive  submission,  when  he  unexpectedly  finds  it  in  a 
state  of  complete  defiance  and  insurrection.  Berengaria 
well  knew  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  the  extent  of 
Richard's  affection,  and  felt  assured  Uiat  she  could  make 
her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the  first  tremendous  explo- 
sion of  his  anger  had  expended  itself  without  mischief. 
Far  from  listening  to  the  KiiTg's  intended  rebuke,  as  what 
the  levity  of  her  conduct  had  justly  deserved,  she  exten- 
uated, nay  defended,  as  a  harmless  frolic,  that  which  she 
was  accused  of.  She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a 
pretty  form  of  negation,  that  she  had  directed  Nectaba- 
Dus  absolutely  to  entice  tlie  kni^t  farther  than  the  brink 
of  the  Mount  on  which  be  kept  watch — and  kideed  this 
was  so  far  true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir  Kenneth 
to  be  introduced  into  her  tent, — and  then,  eloquent  inf 
urging  her  own  defence,  the  Queen  was  far  more  so  in 
pressing  upon  Richard  the  charge  of  unkindness,  in  re- 
fusing her  so  poor  a  boon  as  the  life  of  an  unfortun&to 
knight,  who,  by  her  thoughtless  prank^  had  been  brought 
within  the  danger  of  martial  law.  She  wept  and  sobbed 
while  she  enlarged  on  her  husband^s  obduracy  on  this 
score,  as  a  rigour  which  had  threatened  to  make  her  un- 
happy for  life,  whenever  she  should  reflect  that  ^e  had 
given,  unthinkingly,  the  remote  cause  for  such  a  tragedy. 
The  vision  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have  haunted 
her  dreams — ^nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  since  such  things 
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often  happened,  his  actual  spectre  might  have  stood  bj 
her  waking  couch.  To  all  this  misery  of  the  mind,  was 
ahe  exposed  by  the  severity  of  one,  who,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  dote  upon  her  slightest  glance,  would  not  forego 
one  act  of  poor  revenge,  though  the  issue  was  (o  render 
her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanied 
with  the  usual  arguments  of  tears  and  sighs,  and  uttered 
with  such  tone  and  action,  as  seemed  to  show  that  the 
Queen's  resentment  arose  neither  from  pride  nor  sullen* 
ness,  but  from  feelings  hurt  at  finding  her  consequence 
with  her  husband  less  than  she  had  expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Richard  was  considerably  embarrassed. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  one  whose  very  jealousy 
of  his  affection  rendered  her  incapable  of  likening  to 
argument,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  use  the  restraint 
of  awful  authority  to  a  creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst 
of  her  unreasonable  displeasure.  He  ijvas,  therefore,  re-* 
duced  to  the  defensive,  endeavoured  gently  to  chide  her 
.suspicions  and  soothe  her  displeasure,  and  recalled  to 
her  mind  that  she  need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with 
recollections  either  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since 
Sir  Kenneth  was  alive  and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed 
by  him  upon  the  great  Arabiaq  physician,  who,  doubtless 
of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to  keep  him  living.  But  this 
seemed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow 
was  renewed  at  the  idea  of  a  Saracen — a  medicifier— ob- 
taining a  boon,  for  which,  with  bare  head  and  on  bend- 
ed knee,  she  had  petitioned  her  husband  in  vain.  At  this 
new  charge  Richard's  patience  began  rather  to  give 
way  ;  and  he  said  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice,  "  Beren- 
garia,  the  physician  saved  my  life.  If  it  is  of  value  in 
your  eyes,  you  will  not  grudge  him  a  higher  recompence 
than  the  only  one  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her  coquettish 
displeasure  to  the  verge  of  safety. 

"  My  Richard,"  she  said,  "  why  brought  you  not  that 
sage  to  me,  that  England's  Queen  might  show  how  she 
esteemed  himi  who  could  save  from  extinction  the  lamp 
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of  chivalry,  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  light  of  poor 
Berengaria's  life  and  hope  ?" 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended  ;  buti 
that  some  penalty  might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King 
and  Queen  accorded  in  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the 
agent  Nectabanus,  who,  (the  Queen  being  by  this  time  well 
weary  of  the  poor  dwarfs  humour)  was,  with  his  royal  con- 
sort Guenevia,  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  court ; 
and  the  unlucky  dwarf  only  escaped  a  supplementary  wbipr 
pmg,  from  the  Queen's  assurances  that  he  had  already 
sustained  personal  chastisement.  It  was  decreed  far- 
ther, that  as  an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be  despatched  l^ 
Saladin,  acquainting  him  with  the' resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil to  resume  hostilities  so  soon  as  the  truce  was  ended^ 
and  as  Richard  proposed  to  send  a  valuable  present  to 
the  Soldan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  high  benefit  he 
had  derived  from  the  services 'of  El  Hakim,  the  two 
unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curiosities, 
which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  appearance,  and 
the  shattered  state  of  dieir  intellect,  were  gifts  that  miglu 
well  pass  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 

Richard  had  thai  day  yet  another  female  encounter 
to  sustain  ;  but  he  advanced  to  it  with  comparative  in-' 
difierence,  for  Edith,  though  beautiful,  and  highly  esteen>- 
ed  by  her  royal  relative — nay,  although  she  bad  from  his 
ui^ust  suspicions  actually  sustained  the  injury  of  which 
Berengaria  only  aSected  to  complain,  still  was  neidier 
Richard's  wife  nor  mistress,  and  he  feared  her  reproach- 
es less,  although  founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  the 
Queen,  though  unjust  and  fantastical.  Having  requested 
to'  speak  with  her  apart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apar^ 
raent,  adjoining  that  of  die  Queen,  whose  two  fennde 
Coptish  slaves  remained  on  their  knees  in  the  most  re«* 
mote  comer,  during  the  interview.  A  thin  black  veil 
extended  its  ample  folds  over  the  tall  and  graceful  form 
of  the  high-born  maiden,  and  she  wore  not  upon  her 
person  any  fcimale  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  She 
arose  and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard  entered, 
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resumed  her  seat  at  his  command,  and,  when  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  waited,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  uRtU 
he  should  communicate  his  pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with 
Edith,  as  their  relationship  authorized,  felt  this  reception 
chilling,  and  opened  the  conversation  with  some  embar- 
rassment. 

**  Omr  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  ''  is  angry  with 
RS ;  and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances  have  induced 
RS,  wishoRt  cause,  to  suspect  her  of  conduct  alien  to  what 
we  hare  ever  known  in  her  course  of  life.  But  while 
we  walk  in  this  misty  Valley  of  humanity,  men  wiU  mis- 
take shadows  for  substances.  Can  my  fair  cousb  not 
forgive  her  somewhat  vehement  kinsman,  Richard  f " 

"  Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  to  Richardj**  answered 
Edith,  **  providing  Richard  can  obtain  pardon  of  the 
King'9" 

*^  Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Coeur  de  Ldon, 
^  this  is  all  too  solemn.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  melan- 
choly countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil  might 
make  men  think  thou  wert  a  new-made  widow,  or  had  lost 
a  betrothed  lover,  at  least.  Cheer  up-^-4hou  hast  heard 
doubtless  that  there  is  no  real  cause  for  woe— -why  th^ 
keep  up  the  form  of  mourning  f " 

**  For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenet— for  the 
glonr  which  hath  left  my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned. — "  Departed  honour  !  glory  which 
hath  left  our  house !" — ^he  repeated,  angrily  ;  ^^  but  my 
eotisin  Edith, is  privileged.  I  have  judged  her  too  has- 
tily, she  has  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of  me  too  harshly. 
But  tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have  faulted." 

'^  Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  '*  should  have  either  par-" 
dooed  an  offence,  or  punished  it.  It  misbecomes  him 
to  assign  free  men.  Christians,  and  brave  knights,  to  the 
letters  of  the  bfidels.  It  becomes  him  not  to  compro- 
mise and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under  tlie  forfeiture  of 
liberty.  To  have  doomed  the  unfortunate  to  death  might 
iMive  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of  justice ;  to  cor 
deom  him  to  davery  and  exile,  was  barefaced  tyranny  ' 
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*^  I  see,  mjr  fair  cousm,"  said  Richard,  "  you  are  of 
those  pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as  bad  as 
none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half  a  score  of 
light  horsemen  may  yet  follow  and  redeem  the  error, 
ifthygdlanthave  in  keeping  any  secret  which  might  ren- 
der his  death  more  convenient  than  his  banishment." 

"  Peace  widi  thy  scurril  jests  !"  answered  Edith, 
colouring  deeply — "  Think  rather,  that,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  thy  mood,  thou  hast  lopped  from  this  great  en- 
terprise one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of  one  of 
its  most  brave  supporters,  and  placed  a  servant  of  the 
true  God  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen  ;  hast  given,  too, 
to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast  shown  thine  own  in 
this  matter,  some  right  to  say  that  Richard  Coeur  de. 
Lion  banished  the  bravest  soldier  in  his  camp,  lest  his 
name  in  battle  might  match  his  own." 

"  I — ^I !"  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeed  greatly 
moved — "  am  I  one  to  be  jealous  of  renown  ? — I  would 
he  were  here  to  profess  such  an  equality !  I  would  wave 
my  rank  and  my  crown,  and  meet  him,  manlike,  in  the 
lists,  that  it  might  appear  whether  Richard  Plantagei»t 
had  room  to  fear  or  to  envy  the  prowess  of  mortal  man. 
Come,  Edith,  thou  think'st  not  as  thou  say'st.  Let  not 
anger  or  grief  for  the  absence  of  thy  lover,  make  thee 
imjust  to  thy  kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  thy 
tetchiness,  values  thy  good  report  as  high  as  that  of  any 
one  living." 

"The  absence  of  my  lover?"  said  the  Lady  Edith, 
**  But  yes — ^he  may  be  well  termed  my  lover,  who  hath 
paid  so  dear  for  the  tide.  Unworthy  as  I  might  be  oi 
such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him  for- 
ward in  the  noble  path  of  chivalry ;  but  that  I  forgot 
my  rank,  or  that  he  presumed  beyond  his,  is  fake,  were 
a  king  to  speak  it." 

"  My  fair  cousb,"  said  Richard,  "  do  not  put  words 
m  my  mouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not  you 
had  graced  this  man  beyond  the  favour  which  a  good 
knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  princess,  whatever  be 
his  native  condition.    But,  by  Our  Lady,  I  know  some- 
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thing  of  this  k)ve-gear — ^it  begins  with  mute  reiqpect,  and 
distant  reverence  ;  but,  when  opportunities  occur,  famil- 
iarity increases,  and  so — But  it  skills  not  talking  with 
one  who  thinks  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

*'  My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to,  when 
they  are  such,"  said  Edith,  "  as  convey  no  insult  to  my 
rank  and  character." 

*'  Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  counsel,  but  rather 
command,"  said  Richard. 

*'  Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  ^  but  it 
is  because  they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

**  Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of  Sol- 
danrie,  when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the  King. 
*^  I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  word  than  this  William 
of  Scotland,  who  must  needs  be  caUed  a  Lion,  forsooth 
— he  hath  foully  faulted  towards  me,  in  failing  to  send 
the  auxiliary  aid  he  promised.  Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith, 
thou  may'st  live  to  prefer  a  true  Turk  to  a  false  Scot." 

**  No— never !"  answered  Edith — "  not  should  Rich- 
ard himself  embrace  the  false  religion,  which  he  crossed 
the  seas  to  expel  from  Palestine." 

**  Thou  wih  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and 
thou  shah  have  it.  Even  thii^k  of  me  what  thou  wilt, 
pretty  Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  near  and 
dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very 
little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  camp ;  and  King  Richard  sat  in  his  pa- 
vilion, enjoying  an  evening  breeze  from  the  west,  which, 
with  unusual  coolness  on  her  vrnigs,  seemed  breathed 
from  merry  England  for  the  refreshment  of  her  adven- 
turous monarch,  as  he  was  gradually  recovering  the  full 
strength  which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  his  gigantic 
projects.  There  was  no  one  with  him,  De  Vaux  having 
been  sent  to  Ascalon  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies of  military  munition,  and  most  of  his  other  attend- 
ants being  occupied  in  difi«rent  departments,  all  prepar- 
ing ibr  the  reopening  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  grand  pre- 
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paratcxy  review  of  the  army  of  the  crusaders,  which  was 
to  take  place  the  pext  day.  The  King  sat,  listening  to 
the  busy  hum  among  tlie  soldiery,  the  clatter  from  tlie 
forges,  where  horse-shoes  were  preparing,  and  from  tlie 
tents  of  the  armourers,  who  were  repairing  harness— 
the  voice  of  the  soldiers  too,  as  they  passed  and  repass- 
ed, was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very  tone 
an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen 
of  approaching  victory.  While  Richard's  ear  drank  in 
these  sounds  witli  delight,  and  while  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  vbions  of  conquest  and  of  glory  which  they  sug- 
gested, an  equerry  told  him  that  a  messenger  from  Sal- 
adin  waited  without. 

'^  Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King,  <^  and  with  due 
honour,  Joseline." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  person, 
apparently  of  no  higher  rank  tlian  a  Nubian  slave,  whose 
appearance  was  nevertheless  highly  interesting.  He  was 
of  superb  stature  and  nobly  formed,  and  his  commanding 
features,  although  almost  jet-black,  showed  notliing  of 
negro  descent.  He  wore  over  his  coal-black  locks  a 
milk-white  turban,  and  over  his  shoulders  a  short  mantle 
of  the  same  colour,  open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves,  under 
which  appeared  a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reach- 
ing within  a  hand-breadth  of  the  knee.  .  The  rest  of 
his  muscular  limbs,  both  legs  and  arms,  were  bare,  ex- 
cepting that  he  had  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  wore  a  collar 
and  bracelets  of  silver.  A  straight  broad  sword,  with  a 
handle  of  boxwood,  and  a  sheatli  covered  with  snake-skin^ 
was  suspended  from  his  waist.  In  hb  right  hand  he 
held  a  short  javelm,  with  a  broad,  bright,  steel  head  of 
a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  he  led,  by  a  leash  of 
twisted  silk  and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  stagbound. 

The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same  time 
partially  uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  humiliation, 
and  having  touched  the  earth  with  his  forehead,  arose  so 
far  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  wliile  he  delivered  to  the  King 
a  silken  napkin,  enclosing  another  of  clotli  of  gold,  within 
which  was  a  letter  from  Saladin  in  the  original  Arabic, 
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with  a  translation  into  Norman-English,  which  may  be 
modernized  thus : — 

^'  Saladin,  King  of  kings,  to  Melech  Rio,  the  Lion  of 
England.  Whereas,  we  are  informed  by  thy  last  mes- 
sage, that  thou  hast  ch6sen  war  rather  than  peace,  and 
our  enmity  rather  than  our  friendship,  we  account  thee 
as  one  blinded  in  this  matter,  and  trust  shortly  to  con- 
vince thee  of  thine  error,  by  the  help  of  our  invincible 
forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when  Mohammed,  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  Allah,  the  God  of  the  Prophet,  shall 
judge  the  controversy  betwixt  us.  In  what  remains, 
we  make  noble  account  of  thee,  and  of  the  gifts  which 
thou  hast  sent  us,  and  of  the  two  dwiurfs,  singular  in 
their  deformity  as  Ysop,  and  mirthful  as  the  lute  of  Isaack. 
And  in  requital  of  these  tokens  from  the  treasure-house 
of  thy  bounty,  behold  we  have  sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave, 
named  Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  his  complexion, 
according  to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect 
the  dark-rinded  fruit  hath  the  most  exquisite  flavour. 
Know  that  he  is  strong  to  execute  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ter, as  Rustan  of  Zablestan  ;  also  he  is  wise  to  give  coim- 
cil  when  diou  shalt  learn  to  hold  communication  with 
him,  for  the  Lord  of  Speech  hath  bjBen  stricken  with 
silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of  his  palace.  We  com- 
mend him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the  hour  may  not  be  dis- 
tant when  he  may  render  thee  good  service.  And  here- 
with We  bid  thee  fareWell  ;  trusting  that  our  most  holy 
Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight  of  the  truth,  failing 
which  illumination,  our  desire  is,  for  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  thy  royal  health,  that  Allah  may  judge  between 
thee  and  us  in  a  plain  field  of  battle." 

And  the  missive  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  and 
seal  of  the  Soldan. 

Richard  surVeyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood 
before  him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arras 
folded  on  his  bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black 
marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  wait- 
ing life  from  the  touch  of  a  Prometheus.  The  King 
of  England,  who,  as  it  was  emphatically  said  of  his  suc- 
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cessor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon  a  man, 
was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and  symmetry 
of  him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in 
the  Lingua  Franca,  '*  Art  thou  a  pagan  ?" 

The  slave  ^ook  his^  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to  his 
br(Tw,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then 
resumed  his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"  A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  "  and 
mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs  ?" 

The  mule  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token  of 
negative,  pointed  with  his  fore-finger  to  Heaven,  and  then 
laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard  ;  "  thou  dost  suf- 
fer under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of 
man.  Canst  thou  clean  an  armour  and  belt,  and  buckle 
it  in  time  of  need  '^" 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of 
mail,  which  hung  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the 
chivalrous  Monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  han- 
dled it  with  such  nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show 
that  he  fully  understood  the  business  of  the  armour- 
bearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  useful 
knave — ^^thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my  per- 
son," said  the  King,  "  to  show  how  much  I  value  the 
gift  of  the  royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  fol- 
lows thou  canst  carry  no  tales,  neitlier  provoke  me  to  be 
sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  dis- 
tant, as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,"  said 
Richard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that 
shield  ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it 
should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honour 
and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry 
Neville  entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches. — **  From 
England,  my  lord,"  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it. 
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"From  England— our  own  England !"  repeated  Ricb- 
nrd,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm — "  Alas  !  tb^ 
little  think  how  hard  their  sovereign  has  been  beset  by 
sickness  and  sorrow — faint  friends  and  forward  enemies.** 
Then  opening  the  despatches,  he  said,  hastily,  "  Ha ! 
this  comes  from  no  "peaceful  land — they  too  have  their 
feuds. — Neville,  begone — I  must  peruse  these  tidings 
alone,  and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  con- 
vey ed  to  him  from  England,  concerning  the  factions  that 
were  tearing  to  pieces  his  native  dominions — ^the  disun- 
ion of  his  brothers,  John  and  GeoflFrey,  and  the  quarrels 
of  both  with  the  High  Justiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely, — the  oppressions  practised  by  the  nobles  upon  the 
peasantry,  and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against  their  mas- 
ters, which  had  produced  everywhere  scenes  of  discord, 
and  in  some  instances  the  effusion  of  blood.  Detaik  of 
incidents  mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory  from 
his  authority,  were  intermingled  with  the  -earnest  advice 
of  his  wisest  and  most  attached  counsellors,  that  he 
should  presently  return  to  England,  as  his  presence  ofier- 
ed  tlie  only  hope  of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland  were 
likely  to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill-omened 
letters,  compared  the  intelligence  which  some  cf  them 
contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently  stated  in  oth- 
ers, and  soon  became  totally  insensible  to  whatever  was 
passing  around  him,  although  seated,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  close  to  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  having  the 
curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by 
the  guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with 
the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian 
slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned  towards  the  King.  He 
had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and  brig- 
andine,  and  was  now  busily  employed  on  a  broad  pavesse^ 
or  buckler,  of  unusual  size,  and  covered  with  steel-plating 
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which  Richard  often  used  in  reconnoitering,  or  actualljr 
storming  fortified  places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection 
against  missile  weapons,  than  the  narrow  triangular  shield 
used  on  horseback.  This  pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal 
lions  of  England,  nor  any  other  device,  to  attract  the 
observation  .of  the  defenders  of  the  walls  against  which 
it  was  advanced  ;  the  care,  therefore,  of  the  armourer 
was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright  as 
crystal,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  successful. 
Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from  without,  lay 
the  large  dog,  whicK  might  be  termed  his  brother  slave, 
and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being  transferred  to  a 
royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  of  the  mute, 
with  head  and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail 
drawn  close  around  and  under  him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus 
occupied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  min- 
gled among  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score 
of  whom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive  posture  and 
close  occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to 
their  wont,  keeping  a  s'dent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent.  It 
was  not,  however,  more  vigilant  than  usual.  Some  were 
playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching  day  of 
battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in 
their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of 
a  little  old  Turk,  |)oorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  san- 
lon  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiast,  who  sometimes 
ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  though  treated 
always  with  contumely,  and  often  with  violence.  In- 
deed, the  luxury  and  profligate  indulgence  of  the  Chris- 
tian leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  concourse  in  their 
tents  of  musicians,  courtezans,  Jewish  merchants,  Copts, 
Turks,  and  all  (he  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  though  to  drive  both  fironn 
the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, were  nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  nor  an 
22     VOL.  II. 
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alarming  sight  in  the  camp  of  the  crusaders.  When, 
however,  the  little  insignificant  figure  we  have  described 
approached  so  nigh  as  to  receive  some  interruption  from 
the  warders,  he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his 
head,  showed  that  his  beard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved 
like  those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  tliat.the  expres- 
sion of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as  well  as  of 
his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of 
a  crazed  imagination. 

"  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts — 
"  dance,  or  we  will  scourge  tliee  with  our  bow-strings, 
till  thou  spin  as  never  top  did  under  school-boy's  lash." — 
Thus  shouted  the  reckless  warders,  as  much  delighted 
at  having  a  subject  to  teaze,  as  a  child  when  he  catches 
a  butterfly,  or  a  school-boy  upon  discovering  a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bound- 
ed from  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  thera 
with  singular  agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his 
slight  and  wasted  figure,  and  diminutive  appearance, 
made  him  resemble  a  withered  leaf  twirled  round  and 
around  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winter's  breeze.  His  sin- 
gle lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards  from  his  bald  and 
shaven  head,  as  if  some  genii  upheld  him  by  it ;  and 
indeed  it  seemed  as  if  supernatural  art  were  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which 
scarce  the  tiptoe  of  the  performer  was  seen  to  toudn  the 
ground.  Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance,  be  flew 
here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approach- 
ing, however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  at  length  he  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still 
higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was 
not  above  thirty  yards  from  the  King's  person. 

"  Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman  ;  "  they  always 
crave  a  drink  after  their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water,  say'st  thou.  Long  Allen  ?— "  exdaimed 
another  archer,  with  a  most  scornful  emphasis  on  the 
despised  element ;  "  how  wouldst  like  such  beverage 
thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing  ?'* 
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"  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a  third. 
<^  We  will  teach  the  light-footed  old  infidel  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  driiik  wine  of  Cyprus." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  a  fourth  ;  "  and  in  case  he  be  restive, 
fetch  thou  Dick  Hunter's  horn,  that  he  drenches  his 
mare  withal." 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed  around  the  prostrate 
and  exhausted  dervise,  and  while  one  tall  yeoman  raised 
his  feeble  form  from  the  ground,  another  presented  to 
him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Incapable  of  speech,  the 
old  man  shook  his  head,  and  waved  away  from  him 
with  his  hand  the  liquor  forbidden  by  the  prophet ;  but 
his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  be  appeased. 

"  The  horn,  the  horn  !"  exclaimed  6ne.  "  Little 
difference  between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we 
will  use  him  conforming." 

"  By  Saint  George,  you  will  choke  him  !"  said  Long 
Allen ;  '^  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon  a 
heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  serve  a  good  Chris- 
tian for  a  treble  night-cap." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and 
pagans.  Long  Allen,"  replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  "  I  tell 
thee,  man,  that  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  will  set  his  brains 
a-spinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direction  that  they  went 
whirling  in  the  dancing,  and  so  bring  him,  as  it  were, 
to  himself  again. — Choke  ?  he  will  no  more  choke  on 
it  than  Ben's  black  bitch  on  the  pound  of  butter." 

"  And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blacklees,  "  why 
should'st  thou  grudge  the  poor  paynim-devil  a  drop  of 
drink  on  earth,  since  thou  know'st  he  is  not  to  have  a 
drop  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  tongue  through  a  long  eternity." 
"That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen, 
"  only  for  being  a  Turk,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 
Had  he  been  Christian  turned  heathen,  I  grant  ye  the 
hottest  corner  had  been  good  winter  quarters  for  him." 
"  Hold  thy  peace.  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry  Woods- 
tall  ;  "  I  tell  thee  that  tongue  of  thine  is  not  the  short- 
est limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophesy  that  it  will  bring 
thee  into  disgrace  with  father  Francis,  as  opce  about  the 
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black-eyed  Syrian  wench. — But  here  comes  the  horn. 
— Be  active  a  bit,  man,  wilt  thou,  and  just  force  open 
his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  thy  dudgeon-dagger." 

"  Hold,  hold — he  is  conformable,"  said  Tomalin  ; 
"see,  see,  he  signs  for  the  goblet — give  him  room, 
boys.  Oop  sey  esj  quoth  the  Dutchman — down  it  goes 
like  lambVwool !  Nay,  they  are  true  topers  when  once 
they  begin — ^your  Turk  never  coughs  in  his  cup,  or  stints 
in  his  liquoring." 

In  fact,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or 
at  least  seemed  to  drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very 
bottom  at  a  single  pull  }  and  when  he  took  it  from  his 
lips,  after  the  whole  contents  were  exhausted,  only  utter- 
ed, with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words  Allah  kerim,  or  God  is 
merciful.  There  was  a  laugh  among  the  yeomen  who 
witnessed  this  pottle-deep  potation,  so  obstreperous,  as  to 
rouse  and  disturb  the  King,  who,  raising  his  finger,  said, 
angrily,    "  How,  knaves,  no  respect,  no  observance  ?" 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  of  Richard,  which,  at  some  times,  admit- 
ted of  much  military  familiarity,  and  at  others  exacted 
the  most  precise  respect,  although  the  latter  humour  was 
of  much  more  rare  occurrence.  Hastening  to  a  more 
reverent  distance  from  the  royal  person,  they  attempted 
to  drag  along  with  them  the  marabout,  who,  exhausted 
apparently  by  previous  fatigue,  or  overpowered  by  the 
potent  draught  he  had  just  swallowed,  resisted  being 
moved  from  the  spot,  both  with  struggles  and  groans. 

"  Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long  Allen 
to  his  mates  5    "by  Saint  Christopher,  you  wiU  make 
our  Dickon  go  beside  himself,  and  we  shall  have  his  dag 
ger  presently  fly  at  our  costards.      Leave  him  alone,  in 
less  than  a  minute  he  will  sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darned  another 
impatient  glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste, 
leaving  the  dervise  on  the  ground,  unable,  as  it  seemed, 
to  stir  a  single  limb  or  joint  of  his  body.  In  a  moment 
afterward,  aU  was  as  still  and  quiet  as  it  had  been  before 
the  intrusion. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

_^—  and  wthcr'd  Murder, 

Alarum'd  by  bis  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  bowKs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  p9ce, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost 

Macbeth. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer, 
after  the  incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly  quiet  in 
the  front  of  the  royal  habitation.  The  King  read,  and 
mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion — behind,  and  with 
his  back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave 
still  burnished  the  ample  pavesse — in  front  of  all,  at  an 
hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  stood, 
sat,  or  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own 
sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence,  while  on  the  espla^- 
nade  betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  bundle  of  rags,  the  senseless 
form  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from 
.  the  brilh'ant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the  highly 
polished  shield  now  aflforded,  by  means  of  which  he  be- 
held, to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised 
his  head  gently  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all 
around  him,  moving  with  a  well-adjusted  precaution, 
which  seemed  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
ebriety.  He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if  satisfied 
he  was  unobserved,  and  began,  with  the  slightest  possible 
appearance  of  voluntary  efibrt,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by 
chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King,  but  stopping, 
and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which, 
moving  towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  life- 
lessness,  when  she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation. 
This  species  of  movement  appeared  suspicious  to  the 
22*    VOL.  II. 
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Ethiopian,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly 
as  possible,  to  interfere,  the  instant  tliat  interference 
should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  gliHed  on  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, serpeht-like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was 
about  ten  yards'  distance  from  Richard's  person,  when, 
starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  Iting's  back  in  less  than  an  instant, 
and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  he 
had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not  tlie  presence  of  his  whole 
army  could  have  saved  their  heroic  monarch — but  the 
motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well  calculated  as 
those  of  the  enthusiast,  and  ere  the  latter  could  strike, 
the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm.  Turning  his  fanat- 
ical wrath  upon  what  thus  unexpectedly  interposed  be- 
twixt him  and  his  object,  the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the 
seeming  marabout,  dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dag- 
ger, which,  however,  only  grazed  his  arm,  while  the  far 
superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him  to 
the  ground.  Aware  of  what  bad  passed,  Richard  bad 
now  arisen,  and  with  little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  in- 
terest of  any  kind  in  his  countenance,  than  an  ordinary 
man  would  show  in  brushing  oS'  and  crushing  an  intrusive 
wasp,  caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  exclaiming  only  "  Ha,  dog !"  dashed  almost  to  pieces 
the  skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a 
loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  tlie  words  "  Allah  ack- 
bar'' — God  is  victorious^and  expired  at  the  King's  feet. , 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his  arch- 
ers, in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the 
bustle  of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now 
rushed  mto  his  tent ; — "  watchful  sentinels  ye  are,  to 
leave  me  to  do  such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand. 
—Be  silent  all  of  you,  hnd  cease  your  senseless  clamour ! 
saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before  ? — Here— cast  that 
carrion  out  of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
and  stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  face  to 
Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier  tell  the  foul  impostpr,  on 
whose  inspiration  be  came  hither,  how  he  has  sped  on 
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bis  errand. — For  thee,  my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he 
added,  turning  to  tlie  Ethiopian — "  Bui  how's  this  ? — 
thou  art  wounded — and  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  war- 
rant me,  for  by  force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that 
could  scarce  hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the  Lion's  hide. 
— Suck  the  poison  from  his  wound  one  of  you — the 
venom  is  harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  min- 
gles with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with 
hesitation,  the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger  pre- 
vailing with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "  are  you 
dainty-Upped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you  dally. thus  ?" 

'^  Not  the  death  of  a  roan,"  said  Long  Allen,  to  w^om 
the  King  looked  as  he  spoke  ;  ^'  but  methinks  I  would 
not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  black  chat- 
tel there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Mar- 
tlemas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,"  mut- 
tered another  yeoman,  "  as  if  he  said,  go  to,  swallow  a 
gooseberry !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,  "  I  never  bade  man  do  thai 
which  I  would  not  do  myself." 

And,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  -spite  of  the 
general  expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  respect- 
fiil  opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself,  the  King  of  England 
applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating 
with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and  overpowering  all 
resistance.  He  had  no  sooner  intermitted  his  singular 
occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started  from  him,  and  cast- 
ing a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm 
in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  de- 
termination not  to  permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so  de- 
grading an  employment.  Long  Allen  also  interposed, 
saying,  that  if  it  were  nesessary  to  prevent  the  King  en- 
S^tS^S  again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  lips, 
tongue,  and  teeth,  were  at  the  service  of  tlie  negro,  (as 
be  called  the  Ethiopian,)  and  that  he  would  eat  him  up 
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bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mouth  should  agam 
approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his 
remonstrances. 

*•  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart 
that  the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over," 
said  the  King — "  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood 
is  scarce  drawn — an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch 
— and,  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan 
by  way  of  precaution,  though  it  is  needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  Uttle  ashamed,  perhaps,  of 
his  own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by  hu- 
manity and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continued  to 
make  remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the 
King  imposed  silence  on  him. 

"  Peace,  I  prithee — make  no  more  of  it — ^I  did  it  but 
to  show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might 
help  each  other  when  these  cowardly  caitiffs  come  against 
us  with  sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts. — But,"  -he  ad- 
ded, "  take  thee  this  Nubian  to  thy  quarters,  Neville — 
1  have  changed  my  mind  touching  him — let  him  be  well* 
cared  for — But,  hark  in  thine  ear — see  that  he  escapes 
thee  not — ^there  is  more  in  him  than  seems.  Let  hira 
have  all  liberty,  so  that  he  leave  not  the  camp. — And  you, 
ye  beef-devouring,  wine-swilling  English  mastifis,  get  ye 
to  your  guard  again,  and  be  sure  you  keep  it  more  wa- 
rily. Think  not  you  are  now  in  your  own  land  of  fair 
Elay,  where  men  speak  before  they  strike,  and  shake 
ands  ere  tliey  cut  throats.  Danger  in  our  land  walks 
openly,  and  with  his  blade  drawn,  and  defies  the  foer 
whom  he  means  to  assault;  but  here  he  challenges 
you  with  a  silk  glove  instead  of  a  steel-gauntlet,  cuts 
your  throat  with  the  feather  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you 
with  the  tongue  of  a  priest's  brooch,  or  throttles  you  with 
the  lace  of  my  lady's  boddice.  Go  to— keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  mouths  shut — drink  less  and  look  sharper 
about  you  ;  or  I  will  place  your  huge  stomachs  on  such 
short  allowance,  as  would  pinch  the  stomach  of  a  patient 
Scottishhian." 
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The  yeomen,  abashed  and  mortified,  withdrew  to  their 
post,  and  Neville  was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with  his 
master  upon  the  risk  of  passing  over  thus  slightly  their 
negligence  upon  their  duty,  and  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
ample in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated  as  the  permitting 
one  so  suspicious  as  the  marabout  to  approach  within 
dagger's  length  of  his  person,  when  Richard  interrupt- 
ed him  with  "  Speak  not  of  it,  Neville — wouldst  thou 
have  me  avenge  a  petty  risk  to  my  self  more  severely 
than  the  loss  of  England's  Banner  ?  It  has  been  stolen 
— stolen  by  a  thief,  or  delivered  up  by  a  traitor,  and  no 
blood  has  been  shed  for  it. — My  sable  friend,  thou  art 
an  expounder  of  mysteries,  saith  the  illustrious  Soldan 
— ^now  would  I  give  thee  thine  own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by 
raising  one  still  blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  \^hat  other 
means  thou  wilt,  thou  could  st  show  me  the  thief  who  did 
mine  hononr  that  wrong.     What  say'st  thou  ?  ha  !" 

The  mute  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered  only 
that  imperfect  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy  condition, 
then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the  King  with  an  eye 
of  intelligence,  and  nodded  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"  How !"  said  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience.  "  Wilt 
tliou  undertake  to  make  discovery  in  this  matter  ?" 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

"  But  how  shall  we  understand  each  other  ?"  said  the 
King. — "  Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow  ?" 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "  They 
were  readier  in  my  father's  tent  tlian  mine — but  they  be 
•somewhere  about,  if  this  scorching  climate  have  not  dried 
up  the  ink.  Why,  this  fellow  is  a  jewel — a  black  dia- 
mond, Neville." 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Neville,  "  if  I  might 
speak  my  poor  mind,  it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware. 
This  man  must  be  a  wizard,  and  wizards  deal  with  the 
£nemy,  who  hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  bring  dissension  into  our  councils,  and " 

"  Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "  Hollo  to  your 
Dortliem  hound  when  he  is  close  on  tlie  haunch  of  the 
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deer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not  to  stop  Planta- 
genet  when  he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his  honour." 

The  slave,  who,  during  this  discussion  had  been  writ- 
ing, in  which  art  he  seemed  skilful,  now  arose,  and  press- 
ing what  he  had  written  to  his  brow,  prostrated  himself 
as  usual,  ere  he  delivered  it  into  the  King's  hands.  The 
scroll  was  in  French,  although  their  intercourse  had  hith- 
erto been  conducted  by  Richard  in  the  Lingua  Franca. 

"  To  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King  of 
England,  this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves.  Myste- 
ries *are  the  sealed  caskets  of  Heaven,  but  wisdom  may- 
devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Were  j^ur  slave  station- 
ed where  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  were  made  to 
pass  before  him  in  order,  doubt  nothing,  that  if  he  who 
did  the  injury  whereof  my  King  complains  shall  be 
among  the  number,  he  may  be  niade  manifest  in  his 
iniquity,  though  it  be  hidden  under  seven  veils." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George  !"  said  King  Richard,  "thou 
hast  spoken  most  opportunely. — Neville,  thou  know'st, 
that  when  we  muster  our  troops  to-morrow,  the  princes 
have  agreed,  that  to  expiate  the  affront  offered  to  Eng- 
land in  the  theft  of  her  Banner,  the  leaders  should  pass 
our  new  Standard  as  it  floats  on  Saint  George's  Mount, 
and  salute  it  with  formal  regard.  Believe  me,  the  se- 
cret traitor  will  not  dare  to  absent  himself  from  an 
expurgation  so  solemn,  lest  his  very  absence  should  be 
matter  of  suspicion.  There  will  we  place  our  sable  man 
of  counsel,  and,  if  his  art  can  detect  the  villain,  leave  me 
to  deal  with  him." 

"  My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of  an 
English  baron,  "  beware  what  work  you  begin.  Here 
is  the  concord  of  our  holy  league  unexpectedly  renewed 
— ^will  you,  upon  such  suspicions  as  a  negro  slave  can  in- 
stil, tear  open  wounds  so  lately  closed — or  will  you  use 
the  solemn  procession,  adopted  for  the  reparation  of  your 
honour,  and  establishment  of  unanimity  amongst  the 
discording  princes,  as  the  means  of  again  finding  out 
new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving  ancient  quarrels  ?  It 
were  scarce  too  strong  to  say,  this  were  a  breach  of 
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the  declaration  your  grace  made  to  the  assembled  coun- 
cil of  the  Crusade." 

"  Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  him, 
''  thy  zeal  makes  thee  presumptuous  and  unmannerly. 
Never  did  I  promise  to  abstain  from  taking  whatever 
means  were  most  promising  to  discover  the  infamous  au- 
thor of  the  attack  on  my  honour.  Ere  I  had  done  so,  I 
would  have  renounced  my  kingdom — ^my  life.  All  my 
declarations  were  under  this  necessary  and  absolute  qual- 
ification ;— only,  if  Austria  had  stepped  forth  and  own- 
ed the  injury  Uke  a  man,  I  proffered,  for  the  sake  of  Chris- 
tendom, to  have  forgiven  Am." 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "  what  hope 
that  this  juggling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  with 
your  Grace  ?" 

"  Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King ;  "  thou  think'st 
thyself  mighty  wise,  and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind  thou  my 
charge  touching  this  fellow — there  is  more  in  him  than 
thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom. — And  thou,  swart 
and  silent,  prepare  to  perform  the  feat  thou  hast  prom- 
ised, and,  by  the  word  of  a  King,  thou  shalt  choose 
ihme  own  recompense.' — Lo,  he  writes  again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the 
King,  with  the  same  form  as  before,  another  slip  of  pa- 
per, containing  these  words. — "  The  will  of  the  King  is 
the  law  to  his  slave — nor  doth  it  become  him  to  ask  guer- 
don for  discharge  of  his  devoir." 

"  Guerdon  and  devoir  /"  said  the  King,  interrupting 
himself  as  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  with  some  emphasis  on  the  words, — "  These 
Eastern  people  will  profit  by  tlie  crusaders — they  are 
acquiring  the  language  of  chivalry. — And  see,  Neville, 
how  discomposed  that  fellow  looks — were  it  not  for  his 
colour  he  would  blush.  I  should  not  think  it  strange  if 
he  understood  what  I  say — they  are  perilous  linguists." 

"The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye,"  said 
Neville ;  "  it  is  nothing  more." 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper 
with  his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  bold  scroll  pro 
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ceeds  to  say,  that  our  trusty  mute  is  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Saladin  to  the  Liady  Edith  Plantagenet,  and 
craves  means  and  opportunity  to  deliver  it.  What  think'st 
thou  of  a  request  so  modest — ha,  Neville  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville,  "  how  such  freedom 
may  relish  with  your  grace,  but  the  lease  of  the  messen- 
ger's neck  would  be  a  short  one,  who  should  carry  such 
a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his  sunburnt 
beauties,"  said  Richard  ;  "  and  for  punishing  this  fellow 
for  discharging  his  master's  errand,  and  that  when  be 
has  just  saved  my  life — methinks  it  were  something  too 
summary.  I'll  tell  thee,  Neville,  a  secret — for,  although 
our  sable  and  mute  minister  be  present,  he  cannot,  thou 
know'st,  tell  it  over  again,  even  if  he  should  chance  to 
understand  us — I  tell  thee,  that,  for  this  fortnight  past, 
I  have  been  under  a  strange  spell,  and  I  would  I  were 
disenchanted.  There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done  me 
good  service,  but  lo  you,  he  cancels  his  interest  in  me  by 
some  deep  injury  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  hath  - 
deserved  death  at  my  hands  for  some  treachery  or  some 
insult,  is  sure  to  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  who 
confers  upon  me  some  obligation  that  overbalances  his 
demerits,  and  renders  respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt  due 
from  ray  honour.  Thus,  thou  seest,  I  am  deprived  of 
the  best  part  of  my  royal  function,  since  I  can  neither 
punish  men  nor  reward  them.  Until  the  influence  of  this 
disqualifying  planet  be  passed  away,  I  will  say  nothing 
concerning  the  request  of  lliis  our  sable  attendant,  save 
that  it  is  an  unusually  bold  one,  and  that  his  best  chance 
of  finding  grace  in  our  eyes  will  be,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  discovery  which  he  proposes  to  achieve  in  our  behalf. 
Meanwhile,  Neville,  dp  thou  look  well  to  him,  and  let 
him  be  honourably  cared  for. — And  hark  thee  once 
more,"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  seek  out  yonder  hermit 
of  Engaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me  forthwith,  be  he  saint 
or  savage,  madman  or  sane.     Let  me  see  him  privately-'* 

Neville  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to  the  Nu- 
bian to  follow  him,  and  much  surprised  at  what  he  had 
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seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the  unusual  demeanour 
of  the  King.  In  general,  no  task  was  so  easy  as  to  dis- 
cover Richard's  immediate  course  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, though  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  difficult  to  calcu- 
late its  duration ;  for  no  weathercock  obeyed  the  chang- 
ing wind  more  readily  than  the  King  his  gusts  of  passion. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  manner  seemed  unusu- 
ally constrained  and  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  to  gue^ 
whether  displeasure  or  kindness  predominated  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  new  dependant,  or  in  tlie  looks 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  regarded  him.  The 
ready  service  which  the  King  had  rendered  to  counteract 
the  bad  efiects  of  the  Nubian's  wound,  might  seem  to 
balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by  tlie  slave, 
when  he  intercepted  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  but  it  seem- 
ed as  a  much  longer  account  remained  to  be  arranged 
between  them,  that  the  Monarch  was  doubtful  whether 
tlie  settlement  might  leave  him,  upon  the  whole,  debtor 
or  creditor,  and  that,  therefore,  he  assumed,  in  ths  mean 
time,  a  neutral  demeanour,  which  might  suit  with  either 
character.  As  for  the  Nubian,  by  whatever  me  ms  he 
had  acquired  the  art  of  writing  the  European  languages, 
the  King  remained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue 
was  at  least  unknown  to  him,  since,  having  watched  lum 
'  closely  during  the  last  part  of  the  interview,  he  conceiv- 
ed it  impossible  for  any  one  understanding  a  conversation^ 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject,  to  have  so  com- 
pletely avoided  the  appearance  of  taking  an  interest  in  it. 

33    Tou  u. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Who's  there  7— Approach— His  kindly  done— 
My  learued  ph^^ician  and  a  friend. 

Sir  Eustace  Grkt. 

Our  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  previoas 
to  the  incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the  reader  must 
remember,  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  be- 
stowed upon  'the  Arabian  physician  by  King  Richard, 
rather  as  a  slave  than  in  any  other  capacity,  was  exiled 
from  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  in  whose  ranks  he  had 
so  often  and  so  brilliantly  distinguished  himself.  He  fol- 
lowed his  new  master,  for  so  he  must  now  terra  tlie  Ha- 
kim, to  the  Moorish  tents  which  contained  bis  retinue 
and  his  property,  with  the  stupified  feelings  of  one,  who, 
fallen  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  and  escaping  un- 
expectedly with  life,  is  just  able  to  drag  himself  from 
the  fatal  spot,  but  without  the  power  of  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  damage  which  he  has  sustaiped.  Arrived 
at  the  tent,  he  threw  himself,  whhout  speech  of  any  kindi. 
upon  a  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  his  conductor,  and  hiding  his  face  betwixt 
his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  as  if  his  heart  were  on  the 
point  of  bursting.  The  physician  heard  him,  as  he  was 
giving  orders  to  his  numerous  domestics  to  prepare  for 
their  departure  the  next  morning  before  dayoreak,  and, 
moved  with  compassion,  interrupted  his  occupation  to  sit 
down,  cross-legged,  by  the  side  of  ^is  couch,  and  ad- 
minister comfort  according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  be  of  good  comfort — for  what 
sayeth  the  poet — it  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  the 
servant  of  a  kind  master,  than  the  slave  of  his  own  wild 

?a5sions.     Again,  be  of  good  courage,  because,  whereas 
souf  Ben  Yagoube  was  sold  to  a  King  by  his  brethren, 
even  to  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  thy  King  hath,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  bestowed  thee  on  one  who  will  be  to  thee 
as  a  brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim,  but  his 
heart  was  too  full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds  which  accom- 
panied his  abortive  attempts  to  reply,  induced  the  kind 
physician  to  desist  from  his  premature  endeavours  at 
consolatioQ.  He  left  his  new  domestic,  or  guest,  in 
quiet,  to  indulge  his  sorrows,  and  having  commanded 
all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure  on  the 
morning,  sat  down  upon  the  carpet  of  the  tent,  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  moderate  repast.  After  he  had  thus 
refreshed  himself,  similar  viands  were  offered  to  the 
Scottish  Knight  ;  but  though  the  slaves  let  him  under- 
stand that  the  next  day  would  be  far  advanced  ere  they 
would  halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment.  Sir  Kenneth 
could  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  he  felt  against 
swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  taste  nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  -water. 

He  was  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  perform- 
ed his  usual  devotions,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  re- 
pose, nor  had  sleep  visited  him  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  a  movement  took  place  among  the  domestics, 
which,  though  attended  with  no  speech,  and  very  little 
noise,  made  him  aware  they  were  loading  the  camels 
and  preparing  for  departure.  In  the  course  of  these 
preparations,  the  last  person  who  was  disturbed,  except- 
faig  the  physician  himself,  was  the  Knight  of  Scotland, 
whom,  about  three  in  the  morning,  a  sort  of  major-domo, 
or  master  of  the  household,  acquainted  that  he  must  arise. 
He  did  so,  without  farther  answer,  and  followed  him  into 
the  moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most  of  which 
were  already  loaded,  and  one  only  remained  kneeling 
until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number  of  horses 
ready  bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  Hakim  himself  coming 
forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them  with  as  much  agility  as 
the  grave  decorum  of  his  character  permitted,  and  direct- 
ed another,  which  he  pointed  out,  to  be  led. towards  Sir 
Kenneth.      An  English  officer  was  in  attendance,  to 
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escort  them  through  tlic  camp  of  the  crusaders,  and  to 
ensure  their  leaving  it  in  safety,  and  all  was  ready  tot 
their  departure.  The  pavilion  which  they  had  left,  was, 
in  tlie  meanwhile,  struclc  with  singular  despatch,  and  the 
tent-poles  and  coverings  composed  the  burden  of  the 
last  camel — when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly 
the  verse  of  the  Koran,  "  God  be  our  guide,  and  Ma- 
hommed  our  protector  in  tlie  desert  as  in  the  watered 
field,"  the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  in  motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by  the 
various  sentinels  who  maintained  guard  there,  and  suffer- 
ed to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a  muttered  curse  upon 
their  prophet,  as  they  passed  the  post  of  some  more 
zealous  crusader.  At  length,  tlie  last  barriers  were  left 
behind  them,  and  the  party  formed  themselves  for  the 
march  with  military  precaution.  Two  or  three  horse- 
men advanced  in  front  as  a  vanguard  ;  one  or  two  re- 
mained a  bow-shot  in  the  rear  ;  and,  wherever  the 
ground  admitted,  others  w^re  detached  to  keep  an  outlook 
on  tlie  flanks.  In  this  manner  tliey  proceeded  onward^ 
while  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  back  on  the  moonlight  camp, 
might  now  mdeed  seem  banished,  deprived  at  once  of 
honour  and  of  hberty,  from  the  glimmering  banners  un- 
der which  he  had  hoped  to  gain  additional  renown,  and 
the  tented  dwellings  of  chivalry,  of  Christianity,  and^— 
of  Edith  Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in  his 
usual  tone  of  sentenuous  consolation — '<  It  is  unwise  to 
look  back  when  the  journey  lieth  forward ;"  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  horse  of  the  knight  made  such  a  perilous 
stumble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical  moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  hint  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  steed,  which  more 
than  once  required  Uie  assistance  and  support  of  the 
check-bridle,  although,  in  other  respects,  nothing  could 
be  more  easy  at  once,  and  active,  than  the  ambling  pace 
at  which  the  animal  (which  was  a  mare)  proceeded. 

"  The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sen- 
tentious physician,  "  are  like  those  of  human   fortune  ; 
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seeing  that  amidst  his  most  swift  and  easy  pace,  the  rider 
must  guard  himself  against  a  fall,  and  that  it  is  when 
prosperity  is  at  the  highest,  that  our  prudence  should 
be  awake  and  vigilant,  to  prevent  misfortune.** 

The  overloaded  appetite  loaths  even  the  honeycomb, 
and  it  is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight,  mortified  and 
harassed  with  misfortunes  and  abasement,  became  some- 
thing impatient  of  hearing  his  misery  made,  at  every  turn, 
the  ground  of  proverbs  and  apotliegms,  however  just  and 
apposite. 

"  Methinks,*'  he  said,  rather  peevishly,  "  I  wanted 
no  additional  illustration  of  the  instability  9f  fortune — 
though  I  would  thank  thee.  Sir  Hakim,  for  thy  choice  of 
a  steed  for  me,  would  the  jade  but  stumble  so  effectually 
as  at  once  to  break  my  neck  and  her  own." 

"  My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imper- 
turbable gravity  ;  "  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish. 
Thou  say'st  in  tliy  heart,  that  the  sage  should  have  given 
one  as  his  guest,  the  younger  and  better  horse,  and  re- 
served the  old  one  for  himself;  but  know,  tliat  the  defects 
of  Uje  older  steed  maybe  compensated  by  the  energies  of 
the  young  rider,  whereas  tlie  violence  of  the  young  horse 
requires  to  be  moderated  by  the  cold  temper  of  the 
older." 

So  spoke  the  sage  ;  but  neither  to  this  observation  did 
Sir  Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  could  lead  to  a 
continuance  of  their  conversation,  and  the  physician, 
wearied,  perhaps,  of  administering  comfort  to  one  who 
would  not  be  comforted,  signed  to  one  of  his  retinue. 

**  Hassan,"  be  said,  "  hast  thou  nothing  wherewith  to 
beguile  the  way  ?" 

Hassan,  story-teller  and  poet  by  profession,  spurred 
up,  upon  this  summons,  to  exercise  his  calling. — "  Lord 
of  the  palace  of  life,"  he  said,  addressing  the  physician, 
"  thou  before  whom  the  angel  Azfael  spreadeth  his  wings 
for  flight — ^thou,  wiser  than  Solimaun  ben  Daoud,  upon 
whose  signet  was  inscribed  the  real  name  which  controls 
the  spirits  of  the  elements — forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  while 
23*     VOL.  II. 
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thou  travellest  upon  the  track  of  benevolencei  ijearing 
healing  and  hope  wherever  thou  comest,  thine  own  coyrse 
should  be  saddened  for  lack  of  the  tale  and^  of  the  song. 
Behold,  while  thy  servant  is  at  thy  side;  he  will  pour 
forth  the  treasures  of  his  niemory,  as  the  fountain  sendetli 
her  stream  beside  the  pathway,  for  the  refreshment  of 
him  that  walketh  thereon." 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and 
began  a  tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  with  feats  of 
warlike  achievement,  and  ornamented  with  abundant 
quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  with  whose  composi- 
tions the  orator  seemed  famihar.  The  retinue  of  the 
physician,  such  excepted  as  were  necessarily  detained 
in  attendance  on  the  camels,  thronged  up  to  the  narrator, 
and  pressed  as  close  as  deference  for  their  master  per- 
mitted, to  enjoy  the  delight  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  have  ever  derived  from  this  species  of  exhibition. 

At  anotlier  time,  notwitlistanding  his  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have  been 
interested  in  the  recitation,  which,  though  dictated  by  a 
more  extravagant  imagination,  and  expressed  in  more 
inflated  and  metaphorical  language,  bore  yet  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  then  so  fash- 
ionable in  Europe.  But  as  matters  stood  with  him,  he 
was  scarcely  even  sensible  that  a  man  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  cavalcade  recited  and  sung,  in  a  low  tone,  for  nearly 
two  hours,  modulating  his  voice  to  the  various  moods  of 
passion  introduced  into  the  tale,  and  receiving,  in  return, 
now  low  murmurs  of  applause,  now  muttered  expres- 
sions of  wonder,  now  sighs  and  tears,  and  sometimes, 
what  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  extract  from  such  an 
audience,  a  tribute  of  smiles,  and  even  laughter. 

During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile,  how- 
ever abstracted  by  his  own  deep  sorrow,  was  occasional- 
ly awakened  by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog,  secured  m  a 
wicker  enclosure  suspended  on  one  of  the  camels,  which, 
as  an  experienced  woodsman,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
recognizing  to  be  that  of  his  own  faithful  hound ;  and 
from  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  animali  he  had  no  doubt 
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that  he  was  sensible  of  his  master's  vicinity,  and  in  his 
way  invoking  his  assistance  for  liberty  and  rescue. 

"  Alas  !  poor  Roswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  callest  for 
aid  and  sympathy,  upon  one  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou 
thyself  art.  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee,  or  return  thy 
affection,  since  it  would  serve  but  to  load  our  parting 
with  yet  more  bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of 
dim  hazy  dawn,  which  forms  tlie  twilight  of  a  Syrian 
morning.  But  when  tlie  very  first  hne  of  the  sun's  disk 
began  to  rise  above  the  level  horizon,  and  when  the  very 
fipst  level  ray  shot  glimmering  in  dew  along  the  surface 
of  the  desert,  which  the  travellers  had  now  attained,  the 
sonorous  voice  of  El  Hakim  himself  overpowered  and 
cut  short  the  narrative  of  the  tale-teller,  while  he  caused 
to  resound  along  tlie  sands  the  solenm  summons,  which 
the  muezzins  thunder  at  morning  from  the  minaret  of 
every  mosque. 

' "  To  prayer — to  prayer !  God  is  the  one  God. — ^To 
prayer — ^to  prayer  !  Mahommed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 
— ^To  prayer — ^to  prayer  !  Time  is  flying  from  you. — 
To  prayer — ^to  prayer  !  Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to 
you." 

In,  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  fronl  his  horse, 
turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with 
sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions,  which  were  else- 
where required  to  be  made  with  water,  while  each  in- 
dividual, in  brief  but  fervent  ejaculations,  recommended 
himself  to  the  care,  and  his  sins  to  the  forgivenessi  of 
God  and  the  Prophet. 

Even  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  reason  at  once  and  preju- 
dices were  offended  by  seeing  his  companions  in  that 
which  he  considered  as  an  act  of  idolatry,  could  not 
help  respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  misguided  zeal,  and 
being  stimulated  by  their  fervour  to  apply  supplications 
to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  wondering,  meanwhile,  what 
new-bom  feelings  could   teach   him  to  accompany  in 
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prayer,  tliough  with  varied  invocation,  those  very  Sar- 
acens, whose  heathenish  worship  he  had  conceived  a 
crime  dishonourable  to  the  land  in  which  high  muracles 
had  been  wrought,  and  where  the  day-star  of  redemption 
had  arisen. 

The  act  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  in  such 
strange  society,  burst  purely  from  his  natural  feelings  of 
religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  effect  in  composing  the 
spirits,  which  had  been  long  harassed  by  so  rapid  a  suc- 
cession of  calamities.  The  sincere  and  earnest  approach 
of  the  Christian  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  teaches 
the  best  lesson  of  patience  under  affliction ;  since  where- 
fore should  we  mock  the  Deity  with  supplications,  when 
we  insult  him  by  murmuring  under  his  decrees  ?— or  how, 
while  our  prayers  have  in  every  word  admitted  the  vanity 
and  nothingness  of  the  things  of  time  in  comparison  to 
those  of  eternity,  should  we  hope  to  deceive  the  Searcher 
of  Hearts,  by  permitting  the  world  and  worldly  passions 
to  reassume  the  reins  even  immediately  after  a  solemn 
address  to  Heaven  ?  But  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  of  these. 
He  felt  himself  comforted  and  strengthened,  and  better 
prepared  to  execute  or  submit  to  whatever  his  destiny 
might  call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

Meanwhile  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their  sad- 
dles, and  continued  tlieir  route,  and  the  tale-teller,  Has- 
san, resumed  the  thread  of  his  narrative  ;  but^it  was  no 
longer  to  the  same  attentive  audience.  A  horseman,  who 
had  ascended  some  high  ground  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
little  column,  had  returned  on  a  speedy  gallop  to  El 
Hakim,  and  communicated  with  him.  Four  or  five 
more  cavaliers  had  then  been  despatched,  and  the  little 
band,  which  might  consist  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
sons, began  to  follow  them  with  their  eyes,  as  men  from 
whose  gestures,  and  advance  or  retreat,  they  were  to 
augur  good  or  evil.  Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inat- 
tentive, or  being  himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  ap- 
pearances on  tlie  flank,  stinted  in  his  song ;  and  tlie  march 
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became  silent,  save  when  a  camel-driver  caHed  out  to 
his  patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the  Ha-» 
kim  communicated  with  his  next  neighbour  m  a  hurried 
and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  .continued  until  they  had  rounded  a 
ridge,  composed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed 
from  their  main  bocjj  the  object  that  had  created  tlii$ 
alarm  among  tlieir  scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now  seci 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object  moving 
rapidly  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  desert,  which  his  experienced 
eye  recognized  for  a  party  of  cavalry,  much  superior  tq 
tlieir  own  in  numbers,  and,  from  the  tliick  and  frequent 
flashes  which  flung  back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
it  was  plain  that  these  were  Europeans  in  their  complete 
panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El  Hakim 
now  cast  upon  their  leader,  seemed  to  indicate  deep 
apprehension  ;  while  he,  with  gravity  as  undisturbed  as 
when  he  called  his  followers  to  prayer,  detached  two  of 
his  best-mounted  cavaliers,  witli  instructions  to  approach 
as  closely  as  prudence  permitted  to  these  travellers  of 
the  desert,  and  observe  more  minutely  their  numbers, 
their  character,  and,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The 
approach  of  danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like 
a  stimulating  draught  to  one  in  apatliy,  and  recalled  Sur 
Kenneth  to«bimself  and  his  situation. 

"  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for 
such  they  seem  ?"  he  said  to  the  Hakim. 

"  Fear !"  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  disdain- 
JuUy — «  The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven — but  ever 
expects  from  wicked  men  the  worst  which  they  can  do." 

"  They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  it 
is  the  time  of  truce — ^why  should  you  fear  a  breach  of 
faith  ?" 

"  They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  an- 
swered El  Hakim,  "  whose  vow  limits  them  to  know 
neither  truth  nor  faith  with  the  worshippers  of  Islam. 
May  the  prophet  blight  them,  bodi  root,  bi^nch,  and  twig  ! 
—Their   peace  is  war,  and  their    faith   is   falsehood. 
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Other  invaders  of  Palestine  have  their  times  and  moods 
of  courtesy.  The  lion  Richard  will  spare  when  he  has 
conquered — the  eagle  Philip  will  close  his  wing  when  he 
has  stricken  a  prey— even  the  Austrian  bear  will  sleep 
when  he  is  gorged  ;  but  this  horde  of  ever-hungry 
wolves  know  neither  pause  nor  satiety  in  their  rapine. — 
Seest  thou  not  that  they  are  detaching  a  party  from  tlieir 
main  body,  and  that  they  take  an  eastern  direction  }  Yon 
are  their  pages  and  squires,  whom  they  train  up  in  their 
accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  as  lighter  mounted,  they 
send  to  cut  us  off  from  our  watering-place.  But  they 
will  be  disappointed  :  /know  the  war  of  the  desert  yet 
better  than  they.'* 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and  his 
whole  demeanour  and  countenance  was  at  once  changed 
from  the  solemn  repose  of  an  Eastern  sage,  accustomed 
more  to  contemplation  than  to  action,  into  the  prompt 
and  proud  expression  of  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  ener- 
gies are  aroused  by  the  near  approach  of  a  danger, 
which  he  at  once  foresees  and  despises. 

To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had  a 
different  aspect,  and  when  Adonbec  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
must  tarry  close  by  my. side,"  he  answered  solemnly  in 
the  negative. 

"  Yonder,"  he  said,  "  are  my  comrades  in  arms — 
the  men  in  whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or  fall — 
on  their  banner  gleams  the  sign  of  our  most  blessed  re- 
demption— ^I  cannot  fly  from  the  Cross  in  company  with 
the  Crescent." 

*'  Fool !"  said  the  Hakim  ;  "  their  first  action  would 
be  to  do  thee  to  death,  were  it  only  to  conceal  their 
breach  of  the  truce." 

"  Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
neth ;  "  but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels  an  m- 
stant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 

"Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  Ell 
Hakim. 

**  Compel  !"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "  Wt^ 
thou  not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will  to 
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be  such,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  to  thy  confidence  I 
owe  the  freedom  of  these  hands,  which  thou  might'st 
have  loaded  witli  fetters,  I  would  show  thee  that,  unarm- 
ed as  I  am,  compulsion  would  be  no  easy  task." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  physician, 
"  we  lose  time  even  when  it  is  becoming  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a  loud 
and  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who 
instantly  dispersed  themselves  on  tlie  face  of  the  desert, 
in  as  many  different  directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads  when 
the  string  is  broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note 
what  ensued  ;  for,  at  tlie  same  instant  the  Hakim  seized 
the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting  his  own  to  its  mettle,  both 
sprung  forth  at  once  with  the  suddenness  of  light,  and 
at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish 
Knight  of  the  power  of  respiration,  and  left  him  absolute- 
ly incapable,  had  he  been  desirous,  to  have  checked  the 
career  of  his  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in 
horsemanship  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  speediest  horse 
he  had  ever  mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  Arabian  sage.  They  spurned  the  sand  from 
behind  them — they  seemed  to  devour  the  ^desert  before 
them — miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet  their 
strength  seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration  as  free 
as  when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderful  race.  Tlie 
motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed  more  like 
flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth,  and  was 
attended  with  no  unpleasant  sensation,  save  the  awe 
naturally  felt  by  one  who  is  moving  at  such  astonishing 
speed,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  tlieir 
passing  through  the  air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentous  motion, 
and  when  all  human  pursuit  wiis  far,  far  behind,  that  the 
Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his  speed,  and  slackening  the 
pace  of  the  horses,  into  a*^hand  gallop,  began,  in  a  voice 
as  composed  and  even  as  if  he  had  been  walking  for  the 
last  hour,  a  descant  upon  the  excellence  of  bis  coursers 
to  the  Scot,  who,  breathless,  half  blind,  half  deaf,  and 
altogether  giddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  this  singidar  ride, 
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hardly  comprehended  the  words  which  flowed  so  freeljr 
from  his  companion. 

'  ^  These  horses,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the  breed  called 
tlie  Winged,  equal  in  speed  to  aught  exceptmg  the 
Borak  of  the  prophet.  •  They  are  fed  on  the  golden 
barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices,  and  with  a  small 
portion  of  dried  sheep's  flesh.  Kings  have  given  pro- 
vinces to  possess  them,  and  their  age  is  active  as  their 
youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first,  save  a  true  be- 
liever, that  ever  had  beneath  bis  loins  one  of  this  noble 
race,  a  gift  of  the  prophet  himself  to  the  blessed  Ali, 
his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well  called  the  Lion  of  God. 
Time  lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on  these  generous  steeds, 
that  the  mare  on  which  thou  now  sittest  has  seen  five 
times  five  years  pass  over  her,  yet  retains  her  pristine 
speed  and  vigour,  only  that  in  the  career  the  support  of 
a  bridle,  managed  by  a  hand  more  experienced  tlian 
thine,  hath  now  become  necessary.  May  tlie  prophet 
be  blessed,  who  hadi  bestowed  on  the  true  believers  the 
means  of  advance  and  retreat,  which  causeth  their  iron- 
clothed  enemies  to  be  worn  out  with  their  own  ponder- 
ous weight !  How  the  horses  of  yonder  dog  Templars 
must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when  they  had  toiled 
ffetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
space  which  these  brave  steeds  have  left  behind  them, 
without  one  thick  pant,  or  a  drop  of  moisture  upon  their 
sleek  and  velvet  coats !" 

The  Scottish  Knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  recover 
his  breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging in  his  heart  the  advantage  possessed  by  these 
Eastern  wkrriors  in  a  race  of  animals,  alike  proper  for 
advance  or  retreat,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  level 
and  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not 
choose  to  augment  the  pride  of  the  Moslem  by  acquiesc- 
ing in  his  proud  claim  of  superiority,  and  therefore  sufier- 
ed  the  conversation  to  drop,  and,  looking  around  him, 
could  now,  at  the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they 
moved,  distinguish  that  he  was  in  a  country  not  unkootiii 
to  him. 
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The  blighted  borders,  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  ragged  and  precipitous  chain  of  mountains 
arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three  palms  clustered 
together,  forming  the  single  green  speck  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waste  wilderness,— objects  which,  once  seen,  were 
scarcely  to  be  forgotten, — showed  to  Sir  Kenneth  that 
they  were  appr;>aching  the  fountain  called  the  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,  .which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  interview 
on  a  former  occasion  with  the  Saracen  Emir  Sheerkohf, 
or  Ilderim.  In  a  few  minutes  they  checked  their  horses 
beside  the  spring,  and  the  Hakim  invited  Sir  Kenneth  to 
descend  from  horseback,  and  repose  himself  as  in  a 
place  of  safety.  They  unbridled  their  steeds.  El  Ha- 
kim observing  that  farther  care  of  them  was  unnecessary, 
since  they  would  be  speedily  joined  by  some  of  the  best 
mounted  among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what  farther 
was  needful. 

**  Meandme,''  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on  the 
grass,  **  eat  and  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged.  Fortune 
may  raise  up  or  abase  the  ordinary  mortal,  but  the  sage 
and  the  soldier  should  have  minds  beyond  her  control." 

The  Scottish  Knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his  thanks 
by  showing  himself  docile  ;  but  though  he  strove  to  eat 
out  of  complaisance,  the  singular  contrast  between  his 
present  situation,  and  that  which  he  had  occupied  on  the 
same  spot,  when  the  envoy  of  princes,  and  the  victor  in 
combat,  came  like  a  cloud  over  his  mind,  and  fasting, 
lassitude,  and  fatigue,  oppressed  his  bodily  powers.  El 
Hakim  examined  his  hurried  pulse,  his  red  and  inflamed 
eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened  respiration. 

"  The  mind,"  he  said,  "  grows  wise  by  watching,  but 
her  sister  the  body,  of  coarser  materials,  needs  the 
support  of  repose.  Thou  must  sleep  ;  and  that  thou 
may'st  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught 
mingled  with  this  elixir." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased  in 
silver   filigree-work,  and   dropped  into  a  little  golden 
drinking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid. 
24     VOL.  II. 
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"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  those  productions  which 
AUa  hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessingf^  though  man's 
weakness  and  wickedness  have  sometimes  converted  it 
into  a  curse.  It  is  powerful  as  the  wine-cup  of  the 
Nazarene  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  sleepless  eye,  and 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  overloaded  bosom ;  but  when 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  indulgence  and  debauchery,  it 
rends  the  nerves,  destroys  the  strength,  weakens  the 
intellect,  and  undermines  life.  But  fear  not  thou  to 
use  its  virtues  in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  wise  roan 
warms  him  by  the  same  firebrand  with  which  the  madman 
burneth  the  tent."^  , 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  sage  Hakim," 
said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  to  debate  thine  best ;"  and  swallow- 
ed the  narcotic,  mingled  as  it  was  with  some  water  from 
the  spring,  then  wrapped  him  in  the  haik,  or  Arab  cloak, 
which  had  been  fastened    to  his  saddle-pommel,  and, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  physician,  stretched 
himself  at  ease  in  the  shade  to  await  the  promised  re- 
pose.    Sleep  came  not  at  first,  but  in  her  stead  a  train 
of  pleasing  yet  not  rousing  or  awakening  sensations. 
A  state  ensued,  in  which,  still  conscious  of  his  own  iden- 
tity and  his  own  condition,  the  knight  felt  enabled  to 
consider  them  not  only  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as 
composedly  as  he  might  have  viewed  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes  acted  upon  a  stage,  or  rather  as  a  disembo- 
died spirit  might  regard  the  transactions  of  its  past  ex- 
istence.     From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost 
to  apathy  respecting  the  past,  his  thoughts  were  carried 
forward  to  the  future,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  existed 
to  over-cloud  the  prospect,  glittered  with  such  hues,  as 
under  much  happier  auspices  his  unstimulated  imagmation 
had  not  been  able  to  produce,  even  in  its  most  exalted 
state.      Liberty,  fame,  successful  love,  appeared  to  be 
the  certain,  and  not  very  distant  prospect,  of  the  enslaved 
exile,  the  dishonoured    knight,  even  of  the  despairing 
lover,  who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  happiness  so  far  be- 
yond the  prospect  of  chance,  in  her  wildest  possibilities, 
serving  to  countenance  his  wishes.     Gradually  as  the  in 
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tellectual  sight  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions 
became  obscure,  like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they 
were  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion  ;  and  Sir  Kenneth  lay 
extended  at  the  feet  of  El  Hakim,  to  all  appearance,  but 
for  his  deep  respiration,  as  inanimate  a  corpse,  as  if  life 
had  actually  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

Mid  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment  waves  her  hand. 
To  change  the  fece  of  the  jnysterioas  land ; 
Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feverish  dream. 

AstolphOf  a  Romance, 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awok«  from  his 
long  and  profound  repose,  Ire  found  himself  m  circum- 
stances so  different  from  those  in  which  lie  had  lain  down 
to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  ivas  not  siaM  dream- 
ing, or  whether  the  scene  had  not  been  changed  by 
magic.  Instead  of  tlie  damp  grass,  he  lay  on  ti  couch 
of  more  than  Oriental  luxury,  and  some  kind  hands  had, 
during  his  repose,  stripped  him  of  the  cassock  of  chamois 
which  he  wore  under  his  armour,  and  substituted  «  night 
dress  of  the  finest  linen,  and  a  loose  gown  of  silk.  He 
had  been  canopied  only  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  desert, 
but  now  he  lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion,  which  'Mazed 
with  the  richest  colours  of  the  Chinese  loom,  while  a 
slight  curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  around  his  couch,  was 
calculated  to  protect  his  repose  from  the  insects,  to  which 
he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  these  climates,  been  a 
constant  and  passive  prey.  He  looked  around,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  be  was  actually  awake,  and  all  that 
fell  beneath  his  eye  partook  of  the«plendoijrofiiiB  dor- 
mitory. A  portable  bath  of  cedar,  Uned  with  aiver,  was 
ready  for  use,  and  steamed  with  the  odours  which  had 
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been  used  in  preparing  it.  On  a  small  stand  of  ebony 
beside  the  couch,  stood  a  silver  vase,  containing  sherbet 
of  the  most  exquisite  quality,  cold  -as  snow,  and  which 
the  thirst  that  followed  the  use  of  the  strong  narcotic  ren- 
dered peculiarly  delicious.  Still  farther  to  dispel  the 
dregs  of  intoxication  which  it  had  left  behind,  the  knight 
resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and  experienced  in  doing  so  a 
delightful  refreshment.  Having  dried  himself  with  nap- 
kins of  the  Indian  wool,  he  would  willingly  have  resumed 
his  own  coarse  garments,  that  he  might  go  forth  to  see 
whether  the  world  was  as  much  changed  without  as 
within  the  place  of  his  repose.  These,  however,  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  place  he  found  a  Sara- 
cen dress  of  rich  materials,  with  sabre  and  poniard,  and 
all  befitting  an  Emir  of  distinction.  He  was  able  to 
suggest  no  motive  to  himself  for  this  exuberance  of 
care,  excepting  a  suspicion  that  these  attentions  were 
intended  to  shake  him  in  his  religious  profession,  as  in- 
deed it  was  well  known  that  the  high  esteem  of  the  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  and  courage,  made  the  Soldan 
wibounded  in  his  gifts  to  those,  who,  having  become  his 
prisoners,  had  been  induced  to  take  the  turban.  Sir 
Kenneth,  therefore^  crossing  himself  devoutly,  resolved 
to  set  all  such  snares  at  defiance ;  and  that  he  might  do 
so  the  more  firmly,  conscientiously  determined  to  avail 
himself  as  moderately  as  possible  of  the  attentions  and 
luxuries  thus  liberally  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however, 
he  felt  his  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  too, 
that  Iiis  undress  was  not  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he 
reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again  locked  in  the 
arms  of  slumber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken  ;  for  he  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  physician  at  the  door 
of  the  tent,  inquiring  after  his  health,  and  whether  he  had 
rested  sufficiently. — "  May  I  enter  your  tent  ?*'  lie  con- 
cluded, *'  for  the  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  entrance.'' 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to 
riiow  that  he  was  not  surprised  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
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own  condition,  "  need  demand  no  permission  to  enter 
tlie  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master  ?**  said  El  Hakim, 
still  without  entering. 

"  The  physician,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  hath  free 
access  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient." 

"  Neither  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  replied  El 
Hakim  ;  "  and  therefore  I  still  request  permission,  ere  I 
come  under  the  covering  of  thy  tent." 

"  Whoever  comes  as  a  friend,"    said    Sir  Kenneth, 
."and  such  thou  hast  hitherto  shown  tliyself  to  me,  the 
habitation  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to  him." 

"  Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the 
periphrastical  manner  of  his  countrymen,  "  supposing 
that  I  come  not  as  a  friend  .'*" 

"  Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
somewhat  impatient  of  tliis  circumlocution, — •*"  be  whal 
thou  wilt — thou  knowest  well  it  is  neither  in  my  power 
nor  my  inclination  to  refuse  thee  entranced" 

"  I  come,  tlien,"  said  El  Hakim,  **  as  your  ancient 
foe  ;  but  a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke  ;  and  when  he  stood  before 
the  bedside  of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to  be 
that  of  Adonbec  the  Arabian  physician,  but  the  form, 
dress,  and  features,  were  those  of  llderim  of  Kurdistan, 
called  Sheerkohf.  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  upon  him,  as  if 
he  expected  the  vision  to  depart,  like  something  created 
by  his  imagination. 

'  "  Doth  it  so  surprise  thee,"  said  llderim,  "  and  thou 
an  approved  warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier  Inows  some- 
what of  the  art  of  healing  ? — I  say  to  thee,  Nazarene, 
that  an  accomplished  cavalier  should  know  how  to  dress 
his  steed  as  well  as  how  to  ride  him  ;  how  to  forge  his 
sword  upon  the  stithy,  as  well  as  how  to  use  it  in  battle  5 
how  to  burnish  his  arms,  as  well  as  how  to  wear  them  ; 
and,  above  all,  how  to  cure  wounds  as  well  as  bow  to 
inflict  them." 

24*     VOL.  II. 
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As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly  shut  his 
eyes,  and  while  they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of  the 
Hakim,  with  his  long  flowing  dark  robes,  high  tartar  cap, 
and  grave  gestures,  was  present  to  his  imagination ;  but 
so  soon  as  he  opened  them,  the  graceful  and  richly-gem- 
med turban,  the  light  hauberk  of  steel  rings  entwisted 
with  silver,  which  glanced  brilliantly  as  it  obeyed  every 
inflection  of  the  body,  the  features  freed'  from  their 
formal  expression,  less  swarthy,  and  no  longer  shadowed 
by  the  mass  of  hair,  (now  hmited  to  a  well-trimmed 
beard,)  announced  the  soldier  and  not  the  sage. 

"  Art  thou  still  so  much  surprised,"  said  the  Emir, 
*'  and  hast  thou  walked  in  the  world  with  such  litde 
observance,  as  to  wonder  that  men  are  not  always  what 
tliey  seem  ? — ^Thou  thyself — art  thou  what  thou  seem- 

est  r 

"  No,  by  Saint  Andrew  !"  exclaimed  the  knight ; 
*'  for,  to  the  whole  Christian  camp  I  seem  a  traitor,  and 
I  know  myself  to  be  a  true,  though  an  erring  man." 

"  Even  so  I  judged  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  **  and  as  we 
had  eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  bound  to  rescue 
thee  from  death  and  contumely. — But  wherefore  lie  you 
still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  ? 
or  are  the  vestments  which  my  sumpter-camels  have 
afforded  unworthy  of  your  wearing  ?" 

"  Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied 
the  Scot ;  "  give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  Ilderiro, 
and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure;  but  I  cannot  brook  to 
wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastern  warrior,  with  the  tiyr- 
ban  of  the  Moslem." 

"Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir^  "thy  nation  so 
easily  entertain  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  render  them- 
selves suspected.  Have  I  not  told  thee  that  Saladin 
desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom  the  holy  prophet 
shall  dispose  to  submit  themselves  to  his  law  f  violence 
and  bribery  are  alike  alien  to  his  plan  for  extending 
the  true  faith.  Hearken  to  me,  my  brother.  When 
the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored  to  sight,  the 
scales  dropped  from  his  eyes  at  the  Divine  pleasure- 
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think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech  could  have  removed 
them  ?  No.  Such  mediciner  might  have  tormented  the 
patient  with  his  instruments,  or  perhaps  soothed  him 
with  his  balsams  and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must 
the  darkened  man  have  remained  ;  and  it  is  even  so  with 
the  blindness  of  the  understanding.  If  there  be  those 
among  the  Franks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  lucre, 
have  assumed  the  turban  of  the  prophet,  and  followed 
the  laws  of  Islam,  with  their  own  consciences  be  the 
blame.  Themselves  sought  out  the  bait — ^it  was  not 
flung  to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  shall 
hereafter  be  sentenced,  as  hypocrites,  to  the  lowest  gulf 
of  hell,  below  Christian  and  Jew,  magician  and  idolater, 
and  condemned  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun, 
which  is  the  heads  of  demons — ^to  themselves,  not  to  the 
Soldan,  shall  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  be  attribu- 
ted. Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt  or  scruple,  the 
vesture  prepared  for  you,  since,  if  you  proceed  to  the 
camp  of  Saladin,  your  own  native  dress  will  expose  you 
to  troublesome  observation,  and  perhaps  to  insult.'' 

^'  j[jr  I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin  ?"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
repeating  the  words  of  the  Emir  ;  "  Alas  !  am  I  a  free 
agent,  and  rather  must  I  not  go  wherever  your  pleasure 
carries  me  .»*" 

^'  Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions,"  said 
the  Emir,  ''  as  freely  as  the  wind  which  moveth  the 
dust  of  the  desert  in  what  direction  it  chooseth.  The 
noble  enemy  who  met,  and  well  nigh  mastered  my  sword, 
cannot  become  my  slave  like  him  who  has  crouched  be- 
neath it.  If  wealth  and  power  would  tempt  thee  to  join 
our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  possessing  them ;  but 
the  man  who  refused  the  favours  of  the  Soldan,  when 
the  axe  was  at  his  head,  will  not,  I  fear,  now  accept 
them,  wnen  I  teU  him  he  has  his  free  choice." 

"  Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  *^  by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode  of  requi- 
tal, which  conscience  forbids  me  to  comply  with.  Per- 
mit me  rather  to  express,  as  bound  in  courtesy,  my  grat 
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itude  for  this  most  chivalrous  bounty,  this  undeserved 
generosity." 

"  Say  not  undeserved,*'  replied  the  Emir  Ilderim ; 
**  was  it  not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy  account 
of  the  beauties  which  grace  the  court  oftheMelechRic, 
that  I  ventured  me  thither  in  disguise,  and  thereby  pro- 
cured a  sight  the  most  blessed  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed 
— that  1  ever  shall  enjoy,  until  the  glories  of  Paradise 
beam  on  my  eyes  ?" 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colouring 
alternately,  and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that  the 
conversation  was  taking  a  tone  of  the  most  painful  del- 
icacy. 

"  Not  understand  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Eniir.  "  If 
the  sight  I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Richard  escaped  thine 
observation,  I  will  account  it  duller  than  the  edge  of  a 
buffoon's  wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sen- 
tence of  death  at  the  time  ;  but,  in  my  case,  had  my  head 
been  dropping  from  the  trunk,  the  last  strained  glitnces  of 
my  eye-balls  had  distinguished  with  delight  such  a  vision 
of  loveliness,  and  the  head  would  have  rolled  itself  to- 
wards the  incomparable  hduris,  to  kiss  with  its  quiver- 
ing lips  the  hem  of  their  vestments. — ^Yonder  royalty  of 
England,  who  for  her  superior  loveliness  deserves  to  be 
Queen  of  the  universe — what  tenderness  in  her  blue 
eye — what  lustre  in  her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold  ! — 
By  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  I  scarce  think  that  the  houri 
who  shall  present  to  me  the  diamond  cup  of  immortality, 
will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress  !" 

"  Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "  thou  speak- 
est  of  the  wife  of  Richard  of  England,  of  whom  men 
think  not  and  speak  not  as  a  woman  to  be  won,  but  as  a 
Queen  to  be  revered." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which 
you  consider  rather  6t  to  be  wondered  at  and  worship- 
ped, than  wooed  and  possessed.  I  warrant,  since  thou 
exactest  such  profound  respect  to  yonder  tender  piece 
of  frailty,  whose  every  motion,  step,  and  look,  bespeaks 
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her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute  adoration  must  not 
be  yidded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and  nobly  speak- 
ing eye.  She^  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her  noble 
port  and  majestic  mien  sometliing  at  once  pure  and  firm 
— ^yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity  and  a  for- 
ward lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee,  thank  him  in  her  heart, 
rather  for  treating  her  as  a  mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"  Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Coeur  de  Lion !"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  anger. 

"  Respect  her  !"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn — "  by 
the  Caaba,  and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the'  bride  of 
Saladin." 

*<  The  infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a  spot 
that*  has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  Plantagenet !" 
exclaimed  the  Christian,  springing  from  his  couch. 

"  Ha !  what  said  the  Giaour  ?"  exclaimed  the  Emir, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard  hilt,  while  his  forehead 
glowed  like  glancing  copper,  and  the  muscles  of  his  lips 
and  cheeks  wrought  till  each  curl  of  his  beard  seemed  to 
twist  and  screw  itself,  as  if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath. 
But  the  Scottish  Knight,  who  had  stood  the  lion-anger 
of  Richard,  was  unappalled  at  the  tiger-like  mood  of  the 
chafed  Saracen. 

"  What  I  have  said,*'  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with 
folded  arms  and  dauntless  look,  "  I  would,  were  my  hands 
loose,  maintain  on  foot  or  horseback  against  all  mortals ; 
and  would  hold  it  not  the  most  memorable  deed  of  my 
life  to  support  it  with  my  good  broadsword  against  a  score 
of  these  sickles  and  bodkins,''  pointing  at  the  curved 
sabre  and  small  poniard  of  the  Emir.    . 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the 
Christian  spoke,  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  his 
weapon,  as  if  the  motion  had  been  without  meaning  ; 
but  still  continued  in  deep  ire. 

"  By  the  sword  of  the  prophet,"  he  said,  "  which  is 
the  key  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  he  little  values  his  own 
life,  brother,  who  uses  the  language  thou  dost !  Believe 
me,  that  were  thine  hands  loose,  as  thou  term'st  it,  one 
single  true  believer  would  find  them  so  n\uch  to  do,  that 
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thou  would'st  soon  wish  them  fettered  again  in  manacles 
of  iron." 

"  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the  shoulder- 
blades,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Well.  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present,"  said  the 
Saracen,  in  a  more  amicable  tone,  "  bodnd  by  tliine 
own  gentle  sense  of  courtesy,  nor  have  I  any  present 
purpose  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  We  have  pnJved 
^ach  other's  strength  and  courage  ere  now,  and  we  may 
again  meet  in  a  fair  field  ; — and  shame  befall  him  who 
shall  be  the  first  to  part  from  his  foeman  !  But  now  we 
are  friends,  and  I  look  for  aid  from  thee,  rather  than  hard 
terms  or  defiances.'* 

"  We  are  friends,"  repeated  the  knight ;  and  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced  the 
tent  like  the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irritation,  is  said  to 
take  that  method  of  cooling  the  distemperature  of  his 
blood,  ere  he  stretches  himself  to  repose  in  his  den. 
The  colder  European  remained  unahered  in  posture  and 
aspect ;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  engaged  in  subduing 
the  angry  feelings  which  had  been  so  imexpectedly 
awakened. 

"  Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen ; 
"  I  am  a  physician,  as  thou  know'st,  and  it  is  written,  that 
he  who  would  have  his  wound  cured,  must  not  shrink 
when  the  leech  probes  and  tent^  it.  Seest  thou,  I  am 
about  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  sore.  Thou  lovest  this 
kinswoman  of  the  Melech  Ric — Unfold  the  veil  that 
shrouds  thy  thoughts— or  unfold  it  not  if  thou  wilt,  for 
mine  eyes  see  through  its  coverings." 

"  I  loved  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause, 
*'  as  a  man  loves  Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her  favour 
like  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

"  And  you  love  her  no  longer?"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  Alas,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  love  her. — I  pray  thee  cease  this  discourse — 
thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ilderim. 
"  When  thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so  boldly 
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and  so  highly  fix  thine  affection,  tell  me,  hadst  thou  good 
hope  of  its  issue  ?" 

"  Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight ; 
^'  but  mine  was  as  nearly  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of  the 
sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as  he  surmounts  billow 
after  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam  of  the  dis- 
tant beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land  in  sight, 
though  his  sinking  heart  and  wearied  limbs  assure  him 
that  he  shall  never  reach  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "  these  hopes  are  sunk — 
that  solitary  light  is  quenched  for  ever  ?" 

"  For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of  an 
echo  from  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  if  all  thou  lackest 
were  some  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happiness 
as  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might  be  re- 
kindled, thy  hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in  which  it 
has  sunk,  and  thou  thyself,  good  knight,  restored  to  the 
exercise  and  amusement  of  nourishing  thy  fantastic  pas- 
sion lipon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  as  moonlight ;  for,  if  thou 
stood'st  to-morrow  fair  in  reputation  as  ever  thou  wert, 
she  whom  thou  lovest  will  not  be  less  the  daughter  of 
princes,  and  the  elected  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  "  and  if  I  did 
not—" 

He  stopt  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  boastmg, 
under  circumstances  which  did  not  permit  his  being  put 
to  the  test.  The  Saracen  smiled  as  he  concluded  the 
sentence. 

"  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  com- 
bat ?"  said  he. 

"  And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily,  "  Sala- 
din's  would  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  best  turban  that  1 
have  couched  lance  at." 

^^  Ay,  but  methinks  the  Soldan  might  regard  it  as  too 
unequal  a  mode  of  perilling  the  chance  of  a  royal  bride, 
and  the  event  of  a  great  war,"  said  the  Emir. 
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"  He  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle,"  said  the 
knight,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  ideas  which  such  a 
thought  inspired. 

"  He  has  been  ever  found  there,"  said  Dderim  ;  "  nor 
is  it  his  wont  to  turn  his  horse's  head  from  aUy  brave 
encounter. — ^But  it  was  not  of  the  Soldan  that  I  meant 
to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content  thee  to  be  placed 
in  such  reputation  as  may  be  attained  by  detection  of 
the  thief  who  stole  the  Banner  of  England,  I  can  put 
thee  in  a  fair  way  of  achieving  this  task — that  is,  if  thou 
wilt  be  governed  ;  for  what  says  Lokman,  If  the  child 
would  walk,  the  nurse  must  lead  him — if  the  ignorant 
would  understand,  the  wise  must  instruct." 

"  And  thou  art  wise,  Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot,  "  wise 
though  a  Saracen,  and  generous,  though  an  infidel.  I 
have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both.  Take,  then,  the 
guidance  of  this  matter ;  and  so  thou  ask  nothing  of  me 
contrary  to  my  loyalty  and  my  Christian  faith,  I  will 
obey  thee  punctually.  Do  what  thou  hast  said,  and  take 
my  life  when  it  is  accomplished." 

"  Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  Thy 
noble  hound  is  now  recovered,  by  the  blessing  of  that  di- 
vine medicine  which  healeth  man  and  beast,  and  by  his 
sagacity  shall  those  who  assailed  him  be  discovered." 

"Ha  !"  said  the  knight, — "  methinks  I  comprehend 
thee — I  was  dull  not  to  think  of  this  ! — " 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  "  bast  thou  any  fol- 
lowers or  retainers  in  the  camp,  by  whom  the  animal  may 
be  known  ?" 

"  1  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  my  old  attendant, 
thy  patient,  with  a  varlet  that  waited  on  him,  at  the  time 
when  I  expected  to  suffer  death,  giving  him  letters  for 
my  friends  in  Scotland — there  are  none  other  to  whom 
the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then  my  own  person  is  weD 
known — my  very  speech  will  betray  me,  in  a  camp  where 
I  have  played  no  mean  part  for  many  months." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shalt  be  disguised,  so  as  to  escape 
even  close  examination. — I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  that  not  thy  brother  in  arms — ^not  thy  brother  in  blood 
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— shalt  discover  thee,  if  thou  be  guided  by  my  counsels. 
Thou  hast  seen  me  do  matters  more  difficult — ^he  that 
can  call  the  dying  from  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  can  easily  cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  the  living. 
But  mark  me — there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to  this 
sendee,  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the  neice 
of  the  MelechRic,  whose  name  is  as  difficult  to  our  Eastern 
tongue  and  lips,  as  her  beauty  is  delightful  to  our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the  Sar- 
acen observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  him,  <<if  he 
feared  to  undertake  this  message  ?" 

"  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth  ;  '^  I  do  but  pause  to  consider  whether  it  con- 
sists with  my  honour  to  bear  the  letter  of  the  Soldan,  or 
with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith,  to  receive  it  from  a  heathen 
prince." 

"  JBy  the  head  of  Mahommed,  and  by  the  honour  of  a 
soldier — ^by  the  tomb  at  Mecca,  and  by  the  soul  of  my 
father,"  said  the  Emir,  "  I  swear  to  thee  that  the  letter 
is  written  in  all  honour  and  respect.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  will  sooner  blight  the  rose-bower  she  loves, 
Aan  will  the  words  of  the  Soldan  offend  the  ears  of  the 
lovely  kinswoman  of  England." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Soldan's 
letter  faithfully,  as  if  I  were  his  bom  vassal ; — ^under- 
standing, that  beyond  this  simple  act  of  service,  which  I 
will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men  he  can  least 
expect  mediation  or  advice  in  this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble,"  answered  the  Emir,  "  and  will 
not  spur  a  generous  horse  to  a  leap  which  he  cannot 
achieve. — Come  with  me  to  my  tent,"  he  added,  "  and 
thou  shalt  be  presently  equipped  with  a  disguise  as  un- 
searchable as  midnight ;  so  thou  may'st  walk  the  camp  of 
the  Nazarenes  as  if  thou  hadst  on  thy  finger  the  signet 
of  Giaougi."* 

*  Perhapi  the  same  with  Gyge:i. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


•  A  grain  of  dust 


Soiling  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Faatidioasly  the  draught  which  we  did  thirst  for ; 
A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes. 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

/  The  Crusade, 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the  Ethio- 
pian slave  really  was,  with  what  purpose  he  had  squght 
Richard's  camp,  and  wherefore  and  with  what  hope  he 
now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that  Monarch,  as,  sur- 
rounded by  his  valiant  peers  of  England  and  Normandy, 
Coeur  de  Lion  stood  on  the  summit  of  Saint  Greorge's 
Mount,  with  the  Banner  of  England  by  his  side,  borne 
by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the  army,  being  his  own 
natural  brother,  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  offspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  amour 
with  the  celebrated  Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conversation 
with  Neville  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nubian  was  left 
in  anxious  doubt  whether  his  disguise  had  not  been  pen- 
etrated, especially  as  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  aware 
in  what  manner  the  agency  of  the  dog  was  expected  to 
discover  the  thief  who  stole  the  Banner,  although  the  cir- 
cumstance of  such  an  animal's  having  been  wounded  on 
the  occasion,  had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's 
presence.  Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat 
him  in  no  other  manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the 
Nubian  remained  uncertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
discovered,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his  disguise  aside 
voluntarily.   , 
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Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  crusading  prin- 
ces, arrayed  under  their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept 
m  long  order  around  the  base  of  the  little  mound  ;  and 
as  those  of  each  different  country  passed  by,  their  com- 
manders advanced  a  step  or  two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a 
signal  of  courtesy  to  Richard  and  to  the  Standard  of 
England,  ''  in  sign  of  regard  and  amity,"  as  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  ceremony  heedfuUy  expressed  it,  "  not  of 
subjection  or  vassalage."  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who 
in  those  days  vailed  not  their  bonnets  to  created  being, 
bestowed  on  the  King  and  his  symbol  of  command  their 
blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeisance. 
.  Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as 
they  were  by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  an  iron 
host,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  might  seem  an 
easy  task.  The  soldiers,  inspired  by  the  consciousness 
of  united  strength,  sat  erect  in  their  steel  saddles,^  while  it 
seemed  that  the  trumpets  sounded  more  cheerfully  shrill, 
and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by  rest  and  provender,  chafed 
on  the  bit,  and  trod  the  ground  more  proudly.  On  they 
passed,  troop  after  troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glanc- 
ing, plumes  dancing,  in  long  perspective — a  host  com- 
posed of  different  nations,  complexions,  languages,  arms, 
and  appearances,  but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy 
yet  romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the  distressed  daughter 
of  Zion  from  her  thraldom,  and  redeeming  the  sacred 
earth,  which  more  than  mortal  had  trodden,  from  the 
yoke  of  the  unbelieving  Pagan.  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  if,  in  other  circumstancesj  the  species  of  courtesy 
rendered  to  the  King  of  England  by  so  many  warriors, 
from  whom  he  claimed  no  natural  allegiance,  had  in  it 
something  that  might  have  been  thought  humiliating,  yet 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  war  was  so  fitted  to  his  pre- 
eminently chivalrous  character,  and  renowned  feats  in 
arms,  that  claims,  which  might  elsewhere  have  been 
urged,  were  there  forgotten,  and  the  brave  did  willing 
homage  to  the  bravest,  in  an  expedition  where  the  most 
undaunted  and  energetic  courage  was  necessary  to 
success. 
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The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  half 
way  up  the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  which  left  his  manly  features  exposed  to  pubUie 
view,  as,  with  cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  perused  each 
rank  as  it  passed  him,  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the 
leaders.  His  tunic  was  of  sky-coloured  velvet,  covered 
with  plates  of  silver,  and  his  hose  of  crimson-silk,  slaved 
with  cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood  the  seeming 
Ethiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such 
as  was  used  in  wood-craft.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
attracted  no  notice,  for  many  of  the  princes  of  the  cru- 
sade had  introduced  black  slaves  into  their  household, 
in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens. 
Over  the  King's  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the 
Banner,  and,  as  he  looked  to  it  from  time  to  time,  he 
seemed  to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifferent  to  himself 
personally,  as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In 
the  back-ground,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount, 
a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the 
Queen  Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court. 
To  this  the  King  looked  from  time  to  time,  and  then  ever 
and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Nubian  and  the  dog, 
but  only  when  such  leaders  approached,  as,  from  circum- 
stances of  previous  ill-will,  he  suspected  of  being  acces- 
sary to  the  theft  of  the  Standard,  or  whom  he  judged 
capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  approached  at  the  head  of  his  splen- 
did troops  of  Gallic  chivalry — nay,  he  anticipated  the 
motions  of  the  French  King,  by  descending  the  Mount 
as  the  latter  came  up  the  ascent,  so  that  they  met  in  the 
middle  space,  and  blended  their  greetmgs  so  gracefully, 
that  it  appeared  they  met  in  fraternal  equality.  The 
sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at 
once  and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing  dieir  concord, 
called  forth  bursts  of  thundering  acclaim  fit>m  the  cru- 
sading host  at  many  miles'  distance,  and  made  the  roving 
Arab  scouts  of  the  desert  alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin 
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With  intelligence,  that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was  in 
motion.  Yet  who  but  the  King  of  Kings  can  read  the 
hearts  of  monarchs  ?  Under  this  smooth  show  of  cour- 
tesy, Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and 
his  host  from  the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard 
to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enterprize  with  his  own  unas- 
sisted forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark- 
armed  knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  ap- 
proached— men  with  countenances  bronzed  to  Asiatic 
blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admirable 
state  of  whose  horses  and  appointments  far  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of  France  and  England. 
The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside,  but  the  Nubian  stood 
quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching  with 
a  sagacious  yet  pleased  look,  the  ranks  which  now  pass- 
ed before  them.  The  King's  look  turned  again  on  the 
chivalrous  Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master,  availing  him- 
self of  his  mingled  character,  bestowed  his  benediction 
on  Richard  as  a  priest,  instead  of  doing  him  reverence 
as  a  miUtary  leader. 

"  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk 
upon  me,"  said  Richard  to  the  Earl  pf  Salisbury.  "  But, 
Long-Sword,  we  will  let  it  pass.  A  punctilio  must  not 
lose  Christendom  the  services  of  these  experienced  lan- 
ces, because  their  victories  have  rendered  them  overween- 
ing.— Lo  you,  here  comes  our  valiant  adversary  the  Duke 
of  Austria — mark  his  manner  and  bearing,  Long-Sword 
— and  thou,  Nubian,  let  the  hound  have  full  view  of 
him.    By  Heaven, he  brings  his  buffoons  along  with  him !" 

In  fact,  whether  from  habit,  or,  which  is  more  likely, 
to  intimate  contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about  to 
comply  with,  Leopold  was  attended  by  his  spruch-sprecher 
and  his  Jester,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  Richard,  he 
whistled  in  what  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  an  indif- 
ferent manner,  though  his  heavy  features  evinced  the 
suUenness,  mixed  with  the  fear,  with  which  a  truant 
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schoolboy  may  be  seen  to  approach  his  master.  As  the 
reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and  sulky 
look,  the  obeisance  required,  the  sprum-sprccher  shook 
his  batoon,  and  proclaimed  like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he 
was  now  doing,  the  Arch-Duke  of  Austria  was  not  to  be 
held  derogating  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  sov- 
ereign prince ;  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a  son- 
orous amen^  which  provoked  much  laughter  among  the 
bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian 
and  his  dog ;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the  latter 
strain  at  the  leash,  so  that  Richard  said  to  the  slave  with 
some  scorn,  "  thy  success  in  this  enterprize,  my  sable 
friend,  even  though  thou  hast  brought  thy  hound's  sagac- 
ity to  back  thine  own,  will  not,  I  fear,  place  thee  high  in 
the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much  augment  thy  merits  towards 
our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly 
obeisance. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  next 
passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  England.  That  pow- 
erful and  wily  baron,  to  make  the  greater  display  of  his 
forces,  had  divided  them  into  two  bodies.  At  the  head 
of  the  first,  consisting  of  his  vassals  and  followers,  and 
levied  from  his  Syrian  possessions,  came  his  brother  En- 
guerrand,  and  he  himself  followed,  leading  on  a  gallant 
band  of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of  light  cavalry 
raised  by  the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions, 
and  of  which  they  had  intrusted  the  conamand  to  the 
Marquis,  with  whom  the  republic  had  many  bonds  of  con- 
nexion. These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a  fashion  partly 
European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  fashion. 
They  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had  over  them 
particoloured  tunics  of  riclr  stuffs,  with  large  wide  pan- 
taloons and  half-boots.  On  their  heads  were  straight 
upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they 
carried  small  round  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  scimitars* 
and  poniards.  They  were  mounted  on  horses,  carefully 
selected,  and  well  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
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of  Venice  ;  their  saddles  and  appointments  resembled 
those  of  the  Turks,  and  they  rode  in  the  same  manner, 
with  short  stirrups  and  upon  a  high  seat.  These  troops 
were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing  with  the  Arabs,  though 
unable  to  engage  in  close  combat,  like  the  iron-sheathed 
men-at-arms  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the  same 
garb  with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he 
seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk-white 
plume  fastened  in  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds,  seem- 
ed tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds.  The  noble  steed 
which  he  reined  bounded  and  caracoled,  and  displayed 
his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner  which  might  have 
troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than  the  Marquis,  who 
gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other 
displayed  the  batoon,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks 
which  he  led  seemed  equally  absolute.  Yet  his  author- 
ity over  the  Stradiots  was  more  in  show  than  in  sub- 
stance ;  for  there  paced  beside  him,  on  an  ambling  pal- 
frey of  soberest  mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed  entirely 
in  black,  without  beard  or  mustaches,  and  having  an 
appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.  But 
this  mean-looking  old  man  was  one  of  those  deputies 
whom  the  Venetian  government  sent  into  camps  to  over- 
look the  conduct  of  the  generals  to  whom  the  leading  was 
consigned,  and  to  maintain  that  jealous  system  of  espial 
and  control,  which  had  long  distinguished  the  policy  of 
the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour,  had 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  favour  with  him,  no  sooner 
was  come  within  his  ken  than  the  King  of  England  de- 
scended a  step  or  two  to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time.  "  Ha,  Lord  Marquis,  thou  at  the  head  of 
the  fleet  Stradiots,  and  thy  black  shadow  attending  thee 
as  usual,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not ! — May  not  one 
ask  thee  whether  the  rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the 
shadow  or  the  substance  .'*" 
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'  Conrade  was  commenciDg  his  reply  with  a  smile^  when 
Roswalythe  Doble  hound, utteringa  furious  and  savage  yell, 
sprung  forward.  The  Nubian,  at  the  same  time,  slipped  the 
leash,  and  the  hound  rushing  on,  leapt  upon  Conrade's  no- 
ble charger,  and  seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled 
him  down  from  the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rollmg 
on  the  sand,  and  the  frightened  horse  fled  m  wild  career 
through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I 
warrant  him — "  said  the  King  to  the  Nubian,  "  and  I 
vow  to  Saint  George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tynes ! — Pluck 
the  dog  off,  lest  he  throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without  difli- 
cul^,  disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade,  and  fastened  hhn 
up  still  highly  excited,  and  struggling  in  the  leash.  Mean- 
while many  crowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of 
Conrade,  and  officers  of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw 
their  leader  lie  gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up 
amid  a  tumultuary  cry  of — "  Cut  the  slave  and  his  hound 
to  pieces !" 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was  heard 
clear  above  all  other  exclamations, — "  He  dies  the  death 
who  injures  the  hound  !  He  hath  but  done  his  duty,  after 
the  sagacity  with  which  God  and  nature  have  endowed  the 
brave  anhnal. — Stand  forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou  Con- 
rade, Marquis  of  Monserrat !  I  impeach  thee  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and 
Conrade,  vexation,  and  shame,  and  confusion  struggling 
with  passion  in  his  manner  and  voice,  exclaimed,  "  What 
means  this  ? — ^With  what  am  I  charged  ? — Why  this  base 
usage,  and  these  reproachful  terms  ? — Is  this  the  league 
of  Concord  which  England  renewed  hut  so  lately  .'*" 

**  Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or 
deers  in  the  eyes  of  Sang  Richard,  that  he  should  sh'p 
bounds  on  them  ?"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars. 

**  It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal  mis- 
take-^" said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the  same 
raoment* 
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"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre- 

"  A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of 
Champagne. — ^'  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and 
put  the  slave  to  the  torture." 

''  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard, 
"  as  he  loves  his  own  life ! — Conrade,  stand  forth,  if 
thou  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which  this  mute 
animal  hath  in  his  noble  instinct  brought  against  thee,  of 
injury  done  to  him,  and  foul  scorn  to  England  f " 

"  I  never  touched  the  Banner,"  said  Conrade,  hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade  !"  said  Richard  ; 
"  for  how  didst  thou  know,  save  from  conscious  guilt, 
that  the  question  is  concerning  the  Banner  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on  that 
and  no  other  score  ?"  answered  Conrade ;  "  and  dost 
thou  impute  to  a  prince  and  an  ally  a  crime,  which,  after 
all,  was  probably  committed  by  some  paltry  felon  for  the 
sake  oT  the  gold  thread  ?  Or  would'st  thou  now  im* 
peach  a  confederate  on  the  credit  of  a  dog  ?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that 
Philip  of  France  interposed. 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  in  pres- 
ence of  those  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  the  throats 
of  each  other,  if  they  hear  their  leaders  at  such  terms 
together.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  draw  off,  each 
his  own  troops,  into  their  separate  quarters,  and  our- 
selves meet  an  hour  hence  in  the  Pavilion  of  Council^ 
to  take  some  order  in  this  new  state  of  confusion." 

"  Content,"  said  King  Richard,  "  though  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  interrogated  that  caitiff  while  his  gay  doublet 
was  yet  besmirched  with  sand.  But  the  pleasure  of 
France  shall  be  ours  in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince 
placmg  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces  ',  and  then 
was  heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of  war-cries,  and  the 
sounding  of  gathering-notes  upon  bugles  and  trumpets, 
by  which  the  different  stragglers  were  summoned  to  their 
prince's  banner  ;    and  the  troops  were  shortly  seen  in 
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motion,  each  taking  different  routes  through  the  camp  to 
their  own  quarters.  But  although  any  immediate  act  of 
violence  was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which  had 
taken  place  dwelt  on  every  mind  ;  and  those  foreigners, 
who  had  that  morning  hailed  Richard  as  the  worthiest 
to  lead  their  army,  now  resumed  their  prejudices  against 
his  pride  and  intolerance,  while  the  English,  conceiving 
the  honour  of  their  country  connected  with  the  quarrel, 
of  which  various  reports  had  gone  about,  considered  the 
natives  of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame  of  England 
and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  by  the  mean* 
est  arts  of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the  rumours 
spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  there  was  one  which 
averred  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been  much 
alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.  Con- 
rade  had  in  the  meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dishonoured 
dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  and  confusion  which,  in  spite 
of  his  talents  and  promptitude,  had  at  first  overwhelmed 
him,  owmg  to  the  strangeness  of  the  accident,  and  sud- 
denness of  the  accusation.  He  was  now  robed  like  a 
prince,  and  entered  the  council-chamber  attended  by  the 
Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  and  several 
other  potentates,  who  made  a  show  of  supporting  liim 
and  defending  his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps  from  political 
motives,  or  because  they  themselves  nourished  a  personal 
enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade  was 
far  from  influencing  the  King  of  England.  He  entered 
the  council  with  his  usual  indiflference  of  manner,  and 
in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  just  alighted  from 
horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and  somewhat  scornful 
glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had  with  studied  aflfectation 
arranged  themselves  around  Conrade,  as  if  owning  his 
cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of 
Montserrat  with  having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England, 
and  woimded  the  faithful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence 
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Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog, 
avouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

"  Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  as- 
sumed the  character  of  moderator  of  the  assembly,  *'  this 
is  an  unusual  impeachment.  We  do  not  hear  you  avouch 
your  own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  farther  than  your 
belief  resting  upon  the  demeanour  of  this  hound  towards 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  Surely  the  word  of  a  knight 
and  a  prince  should  bear  him  out  against  the  barking 
of  a  cur  ?" 

"  Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "  recollect  that 
the  Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  our 
pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a  nature 
noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe — remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit 
and  injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's  intelligence,  but 
no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  You  may  bribe  a  soldier 
to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  hfe  by 
false  accusation  ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his 
benefactor — he  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly 
incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder  Marquis  in  what  pea-- 
cock-robes  you  will — disguise  his  appearance — alter  his 
complexion  with  drugs  and  washes — hide  him  amidst  an 
hundred  men — I  will  yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the  hound 
detects  him,  and  expresses  his  resentment  as  you  have 
this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new  incident,  although  a 
strange  one.  Murderers  and  robbers  have  been,  ere  now, 
convicted,  and  suffered  death  under  such  evidence,  and 
men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  it.  In  thine 
own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  the 
matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn  duel  betwixt  the  man  and 
the  dog,  as  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  of  mur- 
der. The  dog  was  victorious,  the  man  was  punished, 
and  the  crime  was  confessed.  Credit  me,  royal  brother, 
that  hidden  crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to  men- 
tion animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity  to  tlie  dog 
who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our  race." 
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"  Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,** 
answered  Philip,  "  and  that  in  the  reign  of  ope  of  our 
predecessors,  to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  was  m 
the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting  for 
this  occasion.  The  defendant  in  that  case  was  a  private 
gentleman,  of  small  rank  or  respect ;  his  offensive  weapons 
were  only  a  club,  his  defensive  a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we 
cannot  degrade  a  prince  to  the  disgrace  of  using  such  rude 
arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  such  a  combat." 

"  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  Kng  Rich* 
ard  ;  "  it  were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's 
life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor  as  this 
Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  Biit  there  lies  our  own 
glove^we  appeal  him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  the 
evidence  we  brought  forth  against  him.  A  king,  at  least, 
is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis.'' 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge 
which  Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and 
King  Philip  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the  Marquis  made  a 
motion  to  lift  the  gbve. 

"  A  king,"  said  he  of  France,  "is  as  much  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Marquis  Conrade,  as  a  dog  would  be  less. 
Royal  Richard,  this  cannot  be  permitted.  You  are  the 
leader  of  our  expedition — ^ihe  sword  and  buckler  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Venetian 
proveditore,  "  until  the  King  of  England  shall  have 
repaid  the  fifty  thousand  bezants  which  he  is  indebted  to 
the  republic.  It  is  enough  to  be  threatened  with  loss  of 
our  debt,  should  our  debtor  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  Pa- 
gans, without  the  additional  risk  of  his  being  sldn  in  brawls 
amongst  Christians,  concerning  dogs  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long-Sword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  "  protest  in  my  turn  against  my  royal  brother 
perilling  his  life,  which  is  the  property  of  the  people  of 
England,  in  such  a  cause. — Here,  noble  brother,  receive 
back  your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown 
it  from  your  hand.    Mine  shall  lie  in  its  stead.     A  king's 
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BOD,  though  with  the  bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  is  at  least 
a  match  for  this  marraozet  of  a  marquis." 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  not  ac- 
cept of  King  Richard's  defiance.  He  hath  been  chosen 
our  leader  against  the  Saracens,  and  if  his  conscience 
can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking  an  ally  to  the 
field  on  a  quarrel  so  frivolous,  mine,  at  least,  cannot  en- 
dure the  reproach  of  accepting  it.  But  touching  his 
bastard  brother,  William  of  Woodstock,  or  against  any 
otlier  who  shall  adopt,  or  shall  dare  to  stand  godfather 
to  this  most  false  charge,  I  will  defend  my  honour  in  the 
lists,    and   prove   whosoever  impeaches  it  a  false  liar." 

"  The  Marquis  of  ]^ontserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  "hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gentleman; 
and  methinks  this  controversy  might,  without  dishonour 
to  any  party,  end  at  this  point." 

"  Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King  of 
France,  "  provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his  accusa- 
tion, as  made  upon  over  slight  grounds." 

"  Philip  of  France,"  answered  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  my 
words  shall  never  do  my  thoughts  so  much  injury.  I 
have  charged  yonder  Conrade  as  a  thief,  who,  under 
cloud  of  night,  stole  from  its  place  the  emblem  of  Eng- 
land's dignity.  I  still  believe  and  charge  him  to  be  such ; 
and  when  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  combat,  doubt  not 
that,  since  Conrade  declines  to  meet  us  in  person,  I  wfll 
find  a  champion  to  appear  in  support  of  my  challenge  ; 
for  thou,  William,  must  not  thrust  thy  long  sword  into 
this  quarrel  without  our  special  license." 

"  Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  most  un- 
happy matter,"  said  Philip  of  France,  "  I  appoint  the 
fifth  day  from  hence  for  the  decision  thereof,  by  way  of 
combat,  according  to  knightly  usage — Richard,  King  of 
England,  to  appear  by  his  champion,  as  appellant,  and 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  in  his  owii  person,  as 
defendant.  Yet  I  own,  I  know  not  where  to  find  neutral 
ground  where  such  a  quarrel  may  be  fought  out ;  for  it 
must  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp,  where 
26     VOL.  II. 
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the   soldiers    would    make    faction   on    the    different 
sides." 

"  It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "  to  apply  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  royal  Saladin,  since,  heathen  as  he  is,  I 
have  never  known  knight  more  fulfilled  of  nobleness,  or 
to  whose  good  faith  we  may  so  peremptorily  intrust  our- 
selves. I  speak  thus  for  those  who  may  be  doubtful  of 
mishap— for  myself,  wherever  I  see  my  foe,  I  make  that 
spot  ray  battle-ground." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Philip  ;  "  we  will  make  this  matter 
known  to  Saladin,  although  it  be  showing  to  an  enemy 
the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  we  would  willingly 
hide  from  even  ourselves,  were  it  possible.  Meanwhile, 
I  dismiss  this  assembly,  and  charge  you  all,  as  Christian 
men  and  noble  knights,  lliat  ye  let  this  unhappy  feud 
breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the  camp,  but  regard  it  as  a 
thing  solemnly  referred  to  the  judgment  of  (Jod,  to 
whom  each  of  you  should  pray  that  he  will  dispose  of 
victory  in  the  combat  according  to  the  truth  of  the  quar- 
rel ;  and  therewith  may  His  will  be  done  !" 

"  Amen,  amen  !"  was  answered  on  all  sides ;  while  the 
Templar  whispered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt  thou 
not  add  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of 
the  dog,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it  ?" 

"  Peace,  thou !"  replied  the  Marquis  ;  "  there 

is  a  revealing  demon  abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst 
other  tidings  how  far  thou  dost  carry  the  motto  of  thy 
order — Feriaiur  Leo.^' 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge  .^"  said  the 
Templar. 

"  Doubt  me  not,"  said  Conrade.  "  I  would  not,  in- 
deed, have  willingly  met  the  iron^arm  of  Richard  himself, 
and  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  rejoice  to  be  free  of  his 
encounter.  But,  from  his  bastard  brother  downward, 
the  man  breathes  not  in  his  ranks  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,"  continued  the  Tem- 
plar ;  "  and  in  that  case,  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have 
done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of  princes,  than  either 
thy  devices,  or  the  dagger  of  the  Char^gite.     Seest  thou 
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how,  under  a  brow  studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot 
conceal  the  satisfaction  which  he  feels  at  the  prospect 
of  release  from  the  alliance  which  sat  so  heavy  on  him  ? 
Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself^  like 
a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine — and  see  the  chuck- 
ling delight  of  Austria,  who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about 
to  be  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his  own.  Hush, 
he  approaches. — A  most  grievous  chance,  most  royal 

Austria,  that  these  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion " 

^  "  If  thou  meanest  this  crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  1 
would  it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were  safe 
at  home. — ^I  speak  this  in  confidence." 

"  But,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "  to  think 
this  disunion  should  be  made  by  the  hands  of  King  Rich- 
ard, for  whose  pleasure  we  have  been  contented  to  en- 
dure so  much,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  as  submissive 
as  slaves  to  a  master,  in  hopes  thn,t  he  would  use  his 
valour  against  our  enemies,  instead  of  exercising  it  upon 
our  friends !" 

''  I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than 
others,"  said  the  Arch-Duke.  "  I  believe,  had  the  noble 
Marquis  met  him  in  the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the 
better ;  for,  though  the  islander  deals  heavy  blows  with 
the  pole-axe,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous  with  the  lance. 
I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  met  him  myself  on 
our  old  quarrel,  had  the  weal  of  Christendom  permitted 
to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  themselves  in  the  lists 
— And  if  Uiou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I  will  myself 
be  your  godfather  in  this  combat." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent,  noble 
sirs,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  we'll  speak  of  this  business, 
over  some  right  nierensteinJ^ 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

"What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  together  .'*" 
said  Jonas  Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the  spruch" 
sprecher,  who  had  used  the  freedom  to  press  nigh  to 
his  master  when  the  Council  was  dismissed,  while  the  jes- 
ter waited  at  a  more  respectful  distance. 
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"  Servant  of  Folly,"  said  the  spruch-sprecher^  "  mod- 
erate thy  curiosity — it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to 
tliee  tlie  councils  of  our  master." 

"  Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas  ; 
^^  we  are  both  the  constant  attendants  on  our  patron,  and 
it  concerns  us  alike  to  know  whether  thou  or  I — ^Wisdom 
or  Folly — have  the  deeper  interest  in  him." 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  spruch- 
tprecherj  "and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  was  a-weary 
of  these  wars,  and  would  be  glad  he  was  safe  at  home." 

"  That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  tlie 
game,"  said  tlie  jester ;  "  it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus, 
but  great  folly  to  tell  it  to  others — ^proceed." 

"  Ha,  hem  !"  said  the  spruchsprecher ;  "  he  next 
said  to  them,  tliat  Richard  was  not  more  valorous  than 
others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker ;  "  this  was 
egregious  folly.     What  next  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man  of 
wisdom — "  he  invited  'them  to  a  goblet  of  nierensieiny 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas^ 
"  thou  may'st  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime  ;  but 
an  he  drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely,  I  will  have  it 
pass  to  mine.     Any  thing  more  ?" 

^*  Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator, 
"  only  he  wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet  Rich- 
ard in  the  Usts." 

"  Out  upon  it— out  upon  it !"  said  Jonas — "  this  is 
such  dotage  of  folly,  that  I  am  well  nigh  ashamed  of 
winning  the  game  by  it. — Ne'ertheless,  fool  as  he  is,  we 
will  follow  him,  most  sage  spruchsprecher ^  and  have  our 
share  of  the  wine  of  nierenatcin" 
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CHAPTER  XXV.  - 

Yet  this  incoiMaiicy  b  such, 

As  thou  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  love,  so  much, 

Loved  1  not  honour  more. 

Montrose's  JJnet, 

When  King  Richard  returned  to  his  tent,  he  com- 
manded the  Nubian  to  be  brought  before  him.  He 
entered  with  his  usual  ceremonial  reverence,  and,  hav- 
ing prostrated  himself,  remained  standing  before  the 
King,  in  the  attitude  of  a  slave  awaiting  die  orders  of 
his  master.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  him,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  his  character  required  his  eyes  to  be  fixed 
on  the  groimd,  since  tlie  keen  glance  with  which  Richard 
for  some  time  surveyed  him  in  silence,  would,  if  fully 
encountered,  have  been  difficult  to  sustain. 

"  Thou  canst  well  of  wood-craft,"  said  the  King,  after 
a  pause,  ^'  and  hast  started  thy  game  and  brought  him 
to  bay,  as  ably  as  if  Tristrem  himself  had  taught  thee.® 
But  this  is  not  all — he  must  be  brought  down  at  force. 
I  myself  would  have  liked  to  have  levelled  my  hunting- 
spear  at  him.  There  are,  it  seems,  respects  wTiich  pre- 
vent this.  Thou  art  about  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the 
Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  requiring  of  his  courtesy  to 
appoint  neutral  ground  for  tne  deed  of  chivabry,  and, 
should  it  consist  with  his  pleasure,  to  concur  with  us  in 
witnessing  it.  Now,  speaking  conjecturally,  we  think 
thou  might'st  find  in  that  camp  some  cavalier,  who,  for 
the  love  of  truth,  and  his  own  augmentation  of  honour, 
will  do  battle  with  this  same  traitor  of  Montserrat?" 

The   Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the 
King  with  a  look  of  eager  ardour  ;  then  raised  them  to 
Heaven  with  such  solemn  gratitude,  that  the  water  soon 
26*    VOL.  II. 
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glistened  in  them — ^then  bent  his  head,  as  affirming  wnat 
Richard  desired,  and  resumed  bis  usual  posture  of  sub- 
missive attention. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  I  see  thy  desire  to 
oblige  me  in  this  matter.  And  herein,  I  must  needs 
say,  lies  the  excellence  of  sucli-  a  servant  as  thou,  who 
hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our  purpose,  or  to  re- 
quire explanation  of  what  we  have  determined.  An 
English  serving-man,  in  thy  place,  had  given  me  his 
dogged  advice  to  trust  the  combat Vith  some  good  lance 
of  my  household,  who,  from  my  brother  Longsword 
downwards,  are  all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in  my  cause  ;  and 
a  chattering  Frenchman  had  made  a  thousand  attempts 
to  discover  wherefore  I  look  for  a  champion  from  the 
camp  of  the  infidels.  But  thou,  my  silent  agent,  canst 
do  mine  errand  without  questioning  or  comprehending 
it ;  with  thee  to  hear,  is  to  obey." 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the  ap- 
propriate answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  tliese  observations. 

^^  And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and 
speaking  suddenly  and  rapidly. — ^"  Have  you  yet  seen 
Edith  Flantagenet  ?" 

The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to 
speak — nay,  his  lips  had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct  nega- 
tive— when  the  abortive  attempf  died  away  in  the  im- 
perfect murmurs  of  the  dumb. 

«  Why,  lo  you  there !"  said  the  King.  "  TI\e  very 
sound  of  the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so  sur- 
passing as  that  of  our  lovely  cousin,  s6ems  to  have  pow- 
er enough  well  nigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak.  What 
miracles  then  might  her  eye  work  upon  suclr  a  subject ! 
I  will  make  the  experiment,  friend  slave.  Thou  shalt  see 
this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and  do  the  errand  of  the 
princely  Soldan." 

Again  a  joyful  glance — again  a  genuflection — but, 
as  he  arose,  the  King  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  proceeded  with  stern  gravity  thus. — "  Let  me 
in  one  thing  warn  you,  my  sable  envoy.  Even  if  thou 
should'st  feel  that  the  kindly  influence  of  her,  whom  thou 
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art  soon  to  behold,  should  loosen  the  bonds  of  thy 
tongue,  preseptly  imprisoned,  as  the  good  Soldan  expres- 
ses it,  within  the  ivory  walls  of  its  castle,  beware  how 
thou  changest  thy  taciturn  character,  orspeakesta  word 
in  her  presence,  even  if  thy  powers  of  utterance  were 
to  be  miraculously  restored.  Believe  me,  that  I  should 
have  thy  tongue  extracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory 
palace,  that  is,  I  presume,  its  range  of  teetli,  diiawn  out 
one  by  one.      Wherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  still." 

The  Nubian,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his 
heavy  grasp  from  his  shoulder,  bent  his  head,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  lips,  in  token  of  silent  obedience. 

But  Richard  again  laid  his  hand  on  him  more  gently, 
and  added,  ^*  This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  as  on  a  slave. 
Wert  thou  knight  and  gentleman,  we  would  require  thine 
honour  in  pledge  of  ihy  silence,  which  is  one  especial 
condition  of  our  present  trust." 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked 
full  at  the  King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  heart. 

Richard  then  summoned  his  chamberlaia. 

"  Gro,  Neville,"  he  said,  "  with  this  slave,  to  the  lent 
of  our  royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he 
have  an  audience — a  private  audience— of  our  cousin 
Edith.  He  is  charged  with  a  commission  to  her.  Thou 
canst  show  him  the  way  also,  in  case  he  requires  thy 
guidance,  though  thou  may'st  have  observed  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  familiar  he  already  seems  to  be  with  the  pur- 
lieus of  our  camp. — And  thou,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the 
King  continued,  '^  what  tliou  dost  do  quickly,  and  return 
hither  within  the  half  hour." 

"  I  stand  discovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nubian, 
as,  with  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he  followed  the 
hasty  stride  of  Neville  towards  tHfe  tent  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia. — "  I  stand  undoubtedly  discovered  and  unfolded 
to  King  Richard  ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that  his  resent- 
ment is  hot  against  me.  If  I  understand  his  words,  and 
surely  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret  them,  he  gives  me 
a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my  honour  upon  the  crest 
of  this  false  Marquis,  whose  guilt  I  read  in  liis  craven 
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eye  ahd  quivering  lip,  when  the  charge  was  made  against 
him. — Roswal,  faithfully  hast  tliou  served  thy  master,  and 
most  dearly  shall  thy  wrong  be  avenged  ! — But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  my  present  permission  to  look  upon  her, 
whom  I  had  despaired  ever  to  see  again  ? — And  why  or 
Low  can  the  royal  Plantagenet  consent  that  I  should  see 
bis  divine  kinswoman,  cither  as  the  messenger  of  the 
heathen  Saladin,  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  he  so  lately 
expelled  from  his  camjD — ^his  audacious  avowal  of  the 
affection  which  is  his  pride,  being  the  greatest  enhance- 
ment of  his  guilt  ?  That  Richard  should  consent  to 
her  receiving  a  letter  from  an  infidel  lover,  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  such  disproportioned  rank,  are  either  of  them 
circumstances  equally  incredible,  and,  at  tl^e  same  time, 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  Richard,  when  un- 
moved by  his  heady  passions,  is  liberal,  generous,  and 
truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will  deal  wifh,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  direct  or  implied,  seeking  to  know 
no  more  than  may  gradually  unfold  itself  without  my 
officious  inquiry.  To  him  who  has  given  me  so  brave 
an  opportunity  to  vindicate  my  tarnished  honour,  I  owe 
acquiescence  and  obedience,  and,  painful  as  it  may  be, 
the  debt  shall  be  paid.  And  yet," — thus  the  proud 
swelling  of  his  heart  farther  suggested — "  Coeur  de  Lion, 
as  he  is  called,  might  have  measured  the  feelings  of 
others  by  his  own.  /  urge  an  address  to  his  kinswoman ! 
/,  who  never  spoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a  royal 
prize  from  her  hand — when  I  was  accounted  not  tlie 
lowest  in  feats  of  chivalry  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Cross  !  I  approach  her  when  in  a  base  disguise,  and 
in  a  servile  habit — and,  alas !  when  my  actual  condition 
is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishonour  on  that  which 
was  once  my  shield  !  '/  do  this !  He  little  knows  me. 
Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  which  may  make  us 
all  better  acquainted  with  each  other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  paused  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

They  were  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and 
Neville,  leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  small  apartment  or  ante- 
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chamber,  which  was  but  too  well  remembered  by  him, 
passed  into  that  which  was  used  as  the  Queen's  pres- 
ence-chamber. He  communicated  his  royal  master's 
pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone  of  voice,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  bluntness  of  Thomas  de  Vaux,  to  whom 
Richard  was  every  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding Berengaria  herself,  was  nothing.  A  burst  of 
laughter  followed  the  communication  of  his  errand. 

"  And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  comes  am- 
bassador on  such  an  errand  from  the  Soldan  .'* — a  negro, 
De  Neville,  is  he  not  ?"  said  a  female  voice,  easily  re- 
cognized for  that  of  Berengaria..  "A  negro  is  he  not, 
De  Neville,  with  black  skin,  a  head  curled  like  a  ram's, 
a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips — ha,  worthy  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said 
another  voice,  "  bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a  Sara- 
cen scimitar." 

"  Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes 
upon  a  lover's  errand,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Gentle 
Neville,  thou  art  ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor  women, 
who  have  so  Httle  to  pass  away  our  idle  moments.  We- 
must  see  this  messenger  of  love.  Turks  and  Moors 
have  I  seen  many,  but  Negro  never." 

"  I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands,  so 
you  will  bear  me  out  with  my  sovereign  for  doing  so," 
answered  the  debonair  knight.  "  Yet,  let  me  assure 
your  Grace,  you  will  see  somewhat  different  from  what 
you  expect." 

**  So  much  the  better — uglier  yet  than  our  imaginations 
can  fancy,  yet  the  chosen  love-messenger  of  this  gallant 
Soldan !" 

"  Gracious  Madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  "  may  I 
implore  you  would  permit  the  good  knight  to  carry 
this  messenger  straight  to  the  Lady  Edith,  to  whom  his 
credentials  are  addressed  f  We  have  already  escaped 
hardly  for  such  a  frolic." 

"  Escaped  .'*" — repeated  the  Queen  scornfully.  "Yet 
thou  may'st  be  right,  Calista,  in  thy  caution — ^let  this 
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Nubian,  as  thou  callest  him,  first  do  his  errand  to  our 
cousin — ^Besides,  he  is  route  too— is  he  not  ?" 

"  He  is,  gracious  Madam,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,"  said  Be- 
rengaria,  "  attended  by  those  before  whom  they  may  say 
any  thing,  yet  who  can  report  nothing.  Whereas  in  our 
camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  Saint  Jude's  is  wont  to  say,  a 
bird  of  the  air  will  carry  the  matter." 

"  Because,"  said  De  Neville,  "  your  Grace  forgets 
that  you  speak  within  canvass  walls." 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  after  a  little 
whispering,  the  English  knight  again  returned  to  the 
Ethiopian,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  follow.  He  did  so, 
and  Neville  conducted  him  to  a  pavilion,  pitched  some- 
what apart  from  that  of  the  Queen,  for  the  accommo- 
dation, it  seemed,  of  the  Lady  Edith  and  her  attendants. 
One  of  her  Coptic  maidens  received  the  message  cona- 
municated  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
very  few  minutes,  the  Nubian  was  ushered  into  Edith's 
presence,  while  Neville  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the 
tent.  The  slave  who  introduced  him  withdrew  on  a 
signal  from  her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humiliation,  not 
of  the  posture  only,  but  of  the  very  inmost  soul,  that 
the  unfortunate  knight,  thus  strangely  disguised,  threw 
himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who  expects 
his  doom.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
she  received  King  Richard,  her  long  transparent  dark 
veil  banging  around  her  like  the  shade  of  a  summer  night 
^n  a  beautiful  landscape,  disguising  and  rendering  obscure 
the  beauties  which  it  Could  not  hide.  She  held  in  her 
^  hand  a  silver  lamp,  fed  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which 
'  burned  with  unusual  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  wilhin  a  step  of  the  kneeling  and 
motionless  slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his  face,  as 
if  to  peruse  his  features  more  attentively,  then  turned 
from  him,  and  jplaced  her  lamp  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow 
of  his  face  in  profile  upon  the  curtain  which  bung  be- 
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side.  She  at  length  spoke  in  a  voice  composed,  yot 
deeply  sorrowful. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  Is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the 
Leopard — gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland — is  it  indeed 
you  ? — thus  servilely  disguised — thus  surrounded  by  an 
hundred  dangers  ?" 

At  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus  unexpect- 
edly addressed  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  compassion  ap- 
proaching to  tenderness,  a  corresponding  reply  rushed  to 
the  knight's  lips,  and  scarce  could  Richard's  commands, 
and  his  own  promised  silence,  prevent  his  answering,  that 
the  sight  he  saw,  the  sounds  he  just  heard,  were  sufficient 
to  recompense  the  slavery  of  a  life,  and  dangers  which 
threatened  that  life  every  hour.  He  did  recollect  him- 
self, however,  and  a  deep  and  impassioned  sigh  was  his 
only  reply  to  the  high-born  Edith's  question. 

"  1  see — I  know  I  have  guessed  right — "  continued 
Edith.  "  I  marked  you  from  your  first  appearance  near 
the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  the  Queen.  I  knew, 
too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  lady,  and  is  un- 
worthy of  the  service  of  such  a  knight  as  thou  art,  from 
whom  disguises  of  dress  or  hue  couM  conceal  a  faithful 
serv^ant.  Speak,  then,  without  fear,  to  Edith  Plantagenet. 
She  knows  how  to  grace  in  adversity  the  good  knight 
who  served,  honoured,  and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her  name 
when  fortune  befriended  him. — Still  silent !  Is  it  fear  or 
shame  that  keeps  thee  so  i  Fear  should  be  unknown 
to  thee ;  and  for  shame,  let  it  remain  with  those  who  have 
wronged  thee." 

The  knight  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play  the  mute 
m  an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only  express  his  mor- 
tification by  sighing  deeply,  and  laying  his  finger  upon  his 
lips.     Edith  stepped  back,  as  if  somewhat  displeased. 

"  What !"  she  said,  "  the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed, 
as  well  as  in  attire  ?  This  I  looked  not  for. — Or  thou 
raay'st  scorn  me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly  acknowledging 
that  I  have  heedfully  observed  the  homage  thou  hast  paid 
me  ?  Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  ac- 
count.    She  knows  well  the  bounds  which  reserve  and 
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modesty  prescribe  to  high-born  maidens,  and  she  knows 
when  and  how  far  they  should  give  place  to  gratitude — 
to  a  sincere  desire  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  repay 
services  and  repair  injuries,  arising  from  the  devotion 
which  a  good  knight  bore  towards  her. — ^Why  fold  thy 
hands  together,  and  wring  them  with  so  much  passion  ? — 
Can  it  be,*'  she  added,  shrinking  back  at  the  idea — "  that 
their  cruelty  has  actually  deprived  thee  of  speech  ? 
Thou  shakest  thy  head.  Be  it  a  spell — ^be  it  obstinacy, 
I  question  thee  no  farther,  but  leave  thee  to*  do  thine  er- 
rand after  thine  own  fashion.     I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  once  la- 
menting his  own  condition,  and  deprecating  her  displeas- 
ure, while  at  the  same  time  he  presented  to  her,  wrapped, 
as  usual,  in  fine  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  letter  of  the 
Soldan.  She  took  it,  surveyed  it  carelessly,  then  laid  it 
aside,  and  bending  her  eyes  once  more  on  the  knight,  she 
said  in  a  low  tone — "  Not  even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand 
to  me  ?" 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate the  pain  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to  obey  her  ; 
but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"  Begone  !"  she  said.  "  1  have  spoken  enough — too 
much — to  one  who  will  not  waste  on. me  a  word  in  reply. 
Begone  ! — and  say,  if  I  have  wronged  thee,  I  have  done 
penance  j  for  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy  means  of  drag- 
ging thee  down  from  a  station  of  honour,  I  have,  in  thb 
interview,  forgotten  my  own  worth,  and  lowered  myself 
in  thy  eyes  and  in  my  own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed 
deeply  agitated.  Sir  Kenneth  would  have  approached, 
but  she  waved  him  back. 

"  Stand  off !  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited  to 
its  new  station  !  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  a  slavish 
mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  gratitude,  were  it  but  to  rec- 
oncile me  to  my  own  degradation.  Why  pause  you  ? — 
begone !" 

The  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  looked  to- 
wards the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting  his  stay. 
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She  snatched  it  up,  saying  in  a  tone  of  irony  and  con- 
tempt, "I  had  forgotten — the  dutiful  sl^ve  waits  an  answer 
to  his  message. — How's  this — from  the  Soldan !" 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were  expres- 
sed both  in  Arabic  and  French,  and  when  she  had  done, 
she  laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"  Now  this  passes  imagination  !"  she  said  ;  "  no  jong- 
leur can  show  so  deft  a  transmutation  !  His  leger- 
demain can  transform  zechins  and  bezants  into  doits 
and  maravedies ;  but  can  his  art  convert  a  Christian 
knight,  ever  esteemed  among  the  bravest  of  the  Holy 
Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing  slave  of  a  heathen  Sol- 
dan— the  bearer  of  a  Paynim's  insolent  proposals  to 
a  Christian  maiden — nay,  forgetting  the  laws  of  hon- 
ourable chivalry,  as  well  as  of  religion  !  But  it  avails 
not  talking  to  the  willing  slave  of  a  heathen  hound.  Tell 
your  master,  when  his  scourge  shall  have  found  thee  a 
tongue,  that  which  thou  hath  seen  me  do." — So  saying, 
she  threw  the  Soldan's  letter  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
her  foot  upon  it — "  And  say  to  him  that  Edith  Planta- 
genet  scorns  the  homage  of  an  unchristened  Pagan." 

With  tliese  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  the 
knight,  when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony,  he  ven- 
tured to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe  and  oppose  her  de- 
parture. 

"  Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  ?"  she  said, 
turning  short  round  on  higi,  and  speaking  with  emphasis  ; 
"  tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master,  tliat  1  scorn  his 
suit,  as  much  as  I  despise  the  prostration  of  a  worthless 
renegade  to  religion  and  chivalry — to  God  and  to  his 
lady!" 

So  saying  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment  from 
his  grasp,  and  left  the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned 
him  from  without.  Exhausted  and  stupified  by  the  dis- 
tress he  had  undergone  during  this  interview,  from  which 
he  could  only  have  extricated  himself  by  breach  of  the 
engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  King  Richard, 
the  unfortunate  knight  staggered  ratlier  than  walked  after 
27     VOL.  II. 
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the  English  baron,  till  they  reached  the  royal  pavilion, 
before  which  a  parly  of  horsemen  had  just  dismounted. 
There  was  light  and  motion  within  the  tent,  and  when  Ne- 
ville entered  with  his  disguised  attendant,  they  found 
the  King,  with  several  of  his  nobility,  engaged  in  wel- 
coming those  who  were  newly  arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

**  The  teiurt  Iibed  must  ever  UH  '. 
I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  may  happier  hours  recall, 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

"  I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o  V, 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  tread, 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more.^ 

Bat  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame, 
And  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

Ballad. 

The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard  b 
joyous  gratulation. 

"  Thomas  de  Vaux  !  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills  !  by  the 
head  of  King  Henry  thou  art  welcome  to  me  as  ever  was 
flask  of  wine  to  a  joUy  toper  !  I  should  scarce  have 
known  how  to  order  my  battle  array,  unless  I  had  thy 
bulky  form  in  mine  eye  as  a  landmark  to  form  my  ranks 
upon.  We  shall  have  blows  anon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints 
be  gracious  to  us  ;  and  had  we  fought  in  tliine  absence, 
I  would  have  looked  to  hear  of  thy  beinig  found  hanging 
upon  an  elder-tree.'* 

"  I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with  nu>re 
Christian  patience,  I  trust,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  than 
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to  have  died  the  death  of  an  apostate.  But  1  thank  your 
Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is  the  more  generous,  as 
it  respects  a  banquet  of  blows,  of  which,  saving  your 
pleasure,  you  are  ever  too  apt  to  engross  the  larger  share  ; 
but  here  have  I  brought  one  to  whom  your  Grace  will,  I 
know,  give  a  yet  warmer  welcome." 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  to  make  obei- 
sance to  Richard,  was  a  young  man  of  low  stature  and 
slight  form.  His  dress  was  as  modest  as  his  figure  was 
unimpressive,  but  he  bore  on  his  bonnet  a  gold  buckle, 
with  a  gem,  the  lustre  of  which  could  only  be  rivalled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye  which  the  bonnet  shaded. 
It  was  the  only  striking  feature  in  his  countenance  ;  but 
when  once  noticed,  it  ever  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there  hung  in  a  scarf 
of  sky-blue  silk  a  wrest^  as  it  was  called, — that  is,  the  key 
with  which  a  harp  is  tuned,  and  which  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  personage  would  have  kneeled  reverently  tp 
Richard,  but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyful  haste, 
pressed  him  to  his  bosom  warmly,  md  kissed  him  on  either 
side  of  the  face. 

"  Blondel  de  Nesle !"  he  exclafmed  joyfully — ^**  wel- 
come fron^  Cyprus,  my  king  of  minstrels  1  welcome  to 
the  King  of  England,  who  rates  not  his  own  dignity  more 
highly  than  he  does  thine.  I  have  been  sick,  man,  and, 
by  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was  for  lack  of  thee  5  for,  were 
I  half  way  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  methinks  thy  strains 
could  call  me  back. — And  what  news,  my  gentle  mas- 
ter, from  the  land  of  the  lyre  f  Any  thing  fresh  from 
the  trouveurs  of  Provence  ? — any  thing  from  the  min- 
strels of  merry  Normandy  ? — above  all,  hast  tbou  thy- 
self been  busy  ? — But  I  need  not  ask  thee — thou  can'st 
not  be  idle  if  thou  wouldV — thy  noble  qualities  are  like  a 
fire  burning  within,  and  compel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out 
in  music  and  song." 

^  Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I  have 
done,  noble  King,"  answered  the  celebrated  Blondel, 
with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Richard^s  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  bis  skill  had  been  unable  to  banish. 
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"  We  will  hear  thee,  man — ^we  will  hear  thee  instant- 
ly," said  the  King  ; — then  touching  Blondel's  shoulder 
kindly,  he  added,  "  that  is,  if  thou  art  not  fatigued  with 
thy  journey  ;  for  I  would  sooner  ride  my  best  horse  to 
death,  than  injure  a  note  of  thy  voice." 

"  My  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal 
patron,"  said  Blondel ;  "  but  your  Majesty,"  he  added, 
looking  at  some  papers  on  the  table,  "  seems  more  im- 
portantly engaged,  and  the  hour  waxes  late." 

"  Not  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  BlondeL 
I  did  but  sketch  an  array  of  battle  against  the  Saracens, 
a  thing  of  a  moment — almost  as  soon  done  as  the  routing 
of  them." 

"  Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  it 
werfe  not  unfit  to  inquire  what  soldiers  your  Grace  hath 
to  array.     I  bring  reports  on  tliat  subject  from  Askalon." 

"  Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King — "  a  very- 
mule  for  dulness  and  obstinacy  ! — Come,  nobles — a  hall 
— ^a  hall  ! — range  ye  around  him — Give  Blondel  the  ta- 
bouret— Where  is  his  harp-bearer  ? — or,  soft — ^lend  him 
my  harp,  his  own  may  be  damaged  by  the  journey." 

"  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report,"  said 
Thomas  de  Vaux.  ^^  I  have  ridden  far,  and  have  more 
list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  Thy  ears  tickled  !"  said  the  King  ;  "  that  must  be 
willi  a  woodcock's  feather,  and  not  with  sweet  sounds. 
Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know  tlie  singing  of 
Blondel  from  the  braying  of  an  ass  V^ 

"  In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  cannot  well 
say  ;  but  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  question,  who-  is  a 
born  gentleman,  and  doubtless  of  high  acquirements,  I 
shall  never,  for  the  sake  of  your  Grace's  question,  look 
on  a  minstrel,  but  I  shall  think  upon  an  ass." 

"  And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard,  "  have 
excepted  me,  who  am  a  gentleman  born  as  well  as  Blon- 
del, and  like  him  a  guild-brother  of  the  Joyeuse  science  ?" 
'  "  Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux, 
smiling,  '<  tliat  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from  a 
mule." 
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**  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  an  ill-con- 
ditioned animal  thou  art— But  come  hither,  master  mule, 
und  be  unloaded,  that  thou  may'st  get  thee  to  thy  litter, 
without  any  music  being  wasted  on  thee. — Meantime  do 
thou,  good  brother  of  Salisbury,  go  to  our  consort's  tent, 
and  tell  her  that  Blondel  has  arrived,  with  his  budget 
fraught  with  the  newest  minstrelsy — Bid  her  come  hither 
instantly,  and  do  thou  escort  her,  and  see  that  our  cousin, 
Edhh  Plantagenet,  remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian,  with 
that  expression  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  his  counte- 
nance usually  displayed  when  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  ? — 
Stand  up  slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and  thou 
shah  hear  presently  sounds  which  will  make  thee  bless 
God  that  he  afflicted  thee  rather  with  dumbness  than 
deafness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company 
towards  De  Vaux,  and  plunged  instantly  into  the  military 
details  which  that  baron  laid  before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gikland  had  finish- 
ed his  audience,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  Queen 
and  her  attendants  were  approaching  the  royal  tent. — 
"  A  flask  of  wine,  ho  !"  said  the  King  ;  "  of  old  King 
Isaac's  long-saved  Cyprus,  which  he  won  when  he  storm- 
ed Famagousta — fill  to  the  stout  Lord  of  Gilsland,  gen- 
tles— a  more  careful  and  faithful  servant  never  had  any 
prince." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  that  your 
Grace  finds  the  mule  a  useful  slave,  though  his  voice  be 
less  musical  than  horse-hair  or  wire." 

"  What,  tliou  can'st  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  the 
mule  .^"  said  Richard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a  brimming 
flagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it. — ^Why,  so— well 
pulled  ! — and  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thou  art  a  soldier  as 
well  as  I,  and  we  must  brook  each  other's  jests  in  the  hall, 
as  each  other's  blows  in  the  tourney,  and  love  each  other 
the  harder  we  hit.     By  ray  faith,  if  thou  didst  not  hit 
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roe  as  hard  as  I  did  thee  in  our  late  eucounter,  thou  gayest 
all  thy  wit  to  tlie  thrust.  But  here  lies  the  difference 
betwixt  thee  and  Blondel.  TJiou  art  but  ray  comrade — 
I  might  say  my  pupil — in  the  art  of  war  ;  Blondel  is  my 
master  in  the  science  of  minstrelsy  and  music.  To  thee 
I  permit  tlie  freedom  of  intimacy — to  him  I  must  do  rev- 
erence, as  to  my  superior  in  his  art.  Come,  man,  be  not 
peevish,  but  remain  and  hear  our  glee." 

"  To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood,"  said 
the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  "  by  my  faith,  I  could  remain 
till  Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romance  of  King 
Arthur,  which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  youi'  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the 
King.  "  But  see,  yonder  glare  of  torches  without  shows 
that  our  consort  approaches — Away  to  receive  her,  man, 
and  win  thyself  grace  in  the  brightest  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom.— Nay,  never  stop  to  adjust  thy  cloak.  See,  thou 
hast  let  Neville  come  between  the  wind  and  the  sails  of 
lliy  galley." 

"He  was  never  before  in  the  field  of  battle,"  said  De 
Vaux,  not  greatly  pleased  to  See  himself  anticipated  by 
the  more  active  service  of  the  chamberlain. 

"  No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there, 
my  good  Tom  of  the  Gills,"  said  die  King,  "  unless  it 
was  ourself,  now  and  then." 

"Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and  let  us  do  jxts- 
tice  to  the  unfortunate  ; — the  unhappy  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  hath  been  before  me,  too,  at  a  season  ;  for,  look 
you,  he  weighs  less  on  horseback,  and  so " 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone — "  not  a  word  of  him — "  and  instandy 
stepped  forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort ;  and  when  be 
had  done  so,  he  presented  to  her  Blondel,  as  King  of 
Minstrelsy,  and  his  master  in  the  gay  science.  Beren- 
garia,  who  well  knew  tliat  her  royal  husband's  passkm 
for  poetry  and  music  almost  equalled  his  appetite  for 
wariike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was  his  especial  favourite, 
took  anxious  care  to  receive  him  with  all  the  flattering  dis- 
tinctions due  to  one  whom  the  King  delighted  to  bonoitf* 
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Yet  if  was  evident,  that,  though  Blondel  made  suitable 
returns  to  the  compliments  showered  on  him  something 
too  abundantly  by  the  royal  beauty,  he  owned  with  deeper 
reverence  and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple  and 
graceful  welcome  of  Edith,  whose  kindly  greeting  ap-> 
peared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its  brevity 
and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware 
of  this  distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort  some- 
what piqued  at  the  preference  assigned  to  his  cousin,  by 
which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  feel  much  gratified, 
said  in  the  hearing  of  both, — "  We  minstrels,  Berengaria, 
as  thou  may'st  see  by  the  bearing  of  our  master  Blondel, 
pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe  judge,  like  our  kinswo- 
man, than  to  a  kindly  partial  friend,  like  thyself,  who  is 
willing  to  take  our  worth  upon  trust." 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal  kinsman, 
and  hesitated  not  to  reply,  that,  "  To  be  a  harsh  and  se- 
vere judge,  was  not  an  attribute  proper  to  her  alone  of 
all  the  Plantagencts." 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch  of  the 
temper  of  that  house,  which,  deriving  their  name  and 
cognizance  from  the  lowly  broom,  (Plania  Genista j) 
assumed  as  an  emblem  of  humility,  were  perhaps  one 
of  the  proudest  families  that  ever  ruled  in  England  ; 
but  her  eye,  when  kindling  in  her  reply,  suddenly  caught 
those  of  the  Nubian,  although  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  nobles  who  were  present,  and  she 
sunk  upon  a  seat,  turning  so  pale,  that  the  Queen  Be- 
rengaria deemed  herself  obliged  to  call  for  water  and  es- 
sences, and  to  go  through  the  other  ceremonies  appro- 
priate to  a  lady's  swoon.  Richard,  who  better  estimat- 
ed Edith's  strength  of  mind,  called  to  Blondel  to  assume 
his  seat  and  commence  his  lay,  declaring,  that  minstrelsy 
was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a  Plantagenet  to 
life. — "  Sing  us,"  he  said,  "  that  sorig  of  the  Bloody 
Vest,  of  which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me  the  argument 
ere  I  left  Cyprus  ;  thou  must  be  perfect  in  it  by  this 
lime,  or,  as  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is  broken." 
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The  anxious  eye  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  ott 
Edith,  ahd  it  was  hot  till  he  observed  her  teturning  colour 
thdt  he  obeyed  the  repeated  commands  of  the  King* 
Then,  actompinying  his  voice  with  the  harp,  so  as  to 
grace,  but  yet  not  drown,  the  sense  of  what  he  sung,  he 
chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  one  of  those  ancient  ad- 
ventures of  love  and  knighthood,  which  were  wont  of 
yore  to  win  tlie  public  attention.  So  soon  as  he  began 
to  prelude,  the  JnsigniBcance  of  his  personal  appearance 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  his  countenance  glowed  with 
energy  and  inspiration.  His  full,  manly,  mellow  voice, 
so  absolutely  under  command  of  the  purest  taste,  thrill- 
ed on  every  ear,  and  to  everj'  heart.  Richard,  rejoic- 
ed as  after  victory,  called  out  the  appropriate  summons 
for  silence. 

Listen,  Loi<db,  «■  Ixm-er  and  ball ; 

while.  With  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil,  he 
arranged  the  circle  around, and  hushed  them  into  silence; 
and  he  himself  sat  down  with  an  air  of  expectation  and 
interest,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
professed  critic.  The  courtiers  turned  their  eyes  on  the 
King,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the 
emotions  his  features  should  express,  and  Thomas  dc 
Vaux  yawned  tremendously,  as  one  who  submitted  un- 
willingly to  a  wearisome  penance.  The  song  of  Blondel 
was  .of  course  in  the  Norman  language;  but  the  verses 
which  follow,  express  its  meaning  and  its  manner. 

*rwai  near  the  fair  city  of  Beoevtatt 
When  the  mm  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  toomameof : 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent. 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent,  , 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and.  still  as  he  went. 
Inquired  ibr  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare, 

Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rara^— 

Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there  : 

Aad,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  aniwurci's  eai«^    * 
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With  his  sinewv  arms  to  the  sboalders  bare, 
The  gdod  knight  w'lh  hammer  and  file  did  repair 
l*he  mall  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear. 
For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady/'  the  page  said  be, 
And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee, 
"  She  is  Benevent's  princess  so  high  in  decree. 
And  lliou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  oe^ 
He  that  would  climb  so  loAy  a  tree, 
Or  spring  such  a  px\(  as  divides  her  from  thee, 
Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may^we 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  hie  chivalrie. 

"  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  he  said. 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  bead, 
''  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which  thou  art  clad, 
And  iMn  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead. 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  ; 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread. 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  whore  vuSsi  blood  is  sliod, 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead.'' 

Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  breast, 

The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently  hath  kiis'd ; 

"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  l>e  blest ! 

Much  honoured  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest ; 

And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  nignt-weed  dress'd. 

To  the  best  armed  champion  I  will  not  vail  my  crest, 

But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well,  'tis  her  turn  to  taJce  the  test." 

Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  Vest 

"  .Thou  hast  chatiged  the  measure  upon  us  unaware* 
in  that  last  couplet,  my  Blondel  .'*"  said  the  King. 

"  Most  true,  my  Lord,"  said  Blondel.  "  I  render- 
ed the  verses  from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom  1 
met  in  Cyprus,  and  not  having  had  time  either  to  translate 
it  accurately,  or  commit  it  to  memory,  I  am  fain  to  sup- 
ply gaps  iu  the  music  and  the  verse  as  I  can  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  as  you  see  boors  mend  a  quickset 
fence  with  a  fagot." 

"  Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "  I  like  these 
rattling  rolling  Alexandrines — methinks  they  come  more 
twangingly  off  to  the  music  than  that  briefer  measure." 

*'  Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Grace," 
answered  Blondel. 

"  They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Richard  ;  "  yet  me- 
thinks the  scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  fighting,  will 
go  best  on  in  these  same  thundering  Alexandrines,  which 
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sound  like  the  charge  of  cavalry ;  while  the  other  meas- 
ure is  but  like  llie  sidelong  amble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

**  It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied  Blondel, 
and  began  again  to  prelude. 

*'  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  fiery  Chios 
wine,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  hark  thee,  I  would  have 
thee  fling  away  that  new-fangled  restriction  of  thine,  of 
terminating  in  accurate  and  similar  rhymes.  They  are  a 
constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  make  thee  resemble 
a  man  dancing  in  fetters." 

"  The  fetters  are  easily  flung  oflT,  at  least,"  said  Bloo- 
del,  again  sweeping  his  finger^  over  the  strings,  as  one 
who  would  rather  have  played  than  listened  to  criticism. 

"  But  why  put  them  on,  man  ?"  continued  the  King — 
"  Wherefore  thrust  thy  genius  into  iron  bracelets  ?  I 
marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all — I  am  sure  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanza  in  yonder  ham- 
pered measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the  strings 
of  his  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile  which  crept  over 
his  features  ;    but  it  escaped  not  Richard's  observation. 

"  By  my  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  he  said ; 
"  and,  in  good  truth,  every  man  deserves  jt  who  pre- 
sumes to  play  the  master  when  he  should  be  the  pupil; 
but  we  kings  get  bad  habits  of  self-opinion. — Come, 
on  with  thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel— on  after  thine  own 
fashion,  better  than  aught  that  we  can  suggest,  though 
we  must  needs  be  talking." 

Blondel  resumed  the  lay  ;  but,  as  extemporaneous 
composition  was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not  to  comply 
with  the  King's  hint^,  and  was  perhaps  not  displeased 
to  show  with  how  much  ease  he  could  new-model  a 
poem,  even  while  in  the   act  of  recitation. 

SRie  Hlootis  VtM. 

Fytte  Second. 

The  Baptist's  fair  irnnrow  beheld  rallant  feats^ 
Tlier*  yras  winning  of  honour,  and  kwinr  of  seat*-^ 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions,  aod  sptinlermir  of  ttav«Ci 
The  victors  won  gJory,  the  vaoquish'd  won  graves. 
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O,  tomay  a  knight  there  fouf^t  bra%'ely  and  v^tXi, 
Vet  one  wa»  arcounlctl  bis  ^.rs  to  i-xcel, 
And  twa*  he  wb«»s«*  solo  armour  ou  Inxiy  and  breast, 
Seeoi'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  u  ben  bound  tor  her  rest. 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wcunds  that  were  bloody  and  r)re, 

But  others  respected  bis  plight  and  forbore. 

"  It  is  some  oath  of  honour.'^  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 

Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  acbicving  his  vow." 

Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  toumanoent  cease, 

He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trumpets  sung  peace  ; 

And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  viefd, 

Thai  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  nm  in  the  fiekL 

The  fcast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigber,  « 

When  before  the  fair  princess  k>w  touted  a  squire, 

And  delivered  a  garment  unseemly  to  view. 

With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust,  all  hack'd  and  pierc'd  thraugh  j 

All  rent  and  all  tatten^l,  all  ck>tted  with  blood, 

With  foam  of  the  hordes,  with  dust,  and  with  mud  : 

Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger.  I  ween, 

Coiild  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsunlied  and  clean. 

"  This  token  my  master.  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princeas  of  fair  Bene>  ent ; 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fruit. 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  diould  prevail  in  his  suit ; 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I  have  won. 
And  now  must  tlie  faitn  of  my  mistress  be  shown  : 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run. 
Must  avouch  bis  true  service  in  front  of  w  sun. 

"  *  I  restore,'  sav«my  master,  '  the  garment  I've  worn. 

And  I  claim  of  the  princess  to  don  it  in  turn  ; 

For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  shouM  prize  it  the  more, 

Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though  nrinifon'd  with  gore.'" 

Then  deep  blusb'd  the  Princess — yet  kiss'd  she  and  presi'd 

The  bkMid-spotted  robes  to  her  Upa  and  her  breast. 

"  Go  tell  mv  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall  show. 

If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass,  * 

In  solemn  pmceflsion  to  minster  and  mass. 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall. 
But  the  blood-besmeared  night-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 
'  And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine, 
M''ben  the  knelt  to  her  father  and  prcfler'd  the  wine. 
Overall  her  rich  iDbesand  state  jewels,  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  latFies.  as  well  you  may  think. 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  kx>k'd  down, 
Tum'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with  a  frown 
"  Now  since  tnou  hast  pubhsh'd  thy  folly  and  guilt, 
E'en  atona  with  thy  band  for  the  blood  thou  bast  spUt ; 
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Yet  fore  ibr  toot  boldsefs  you  both  will  reprat, 
When  you  wander  ai  exiles  from  fair  Benevent." 

'nien  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood, 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood  : 
'<  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  ^ug^hter  of  thine, 
I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine  ; 
And  if  for  my  Mke  sne  brodks  penance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from  suflering  and  shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
When  I  bail  her,  in  Englandi,  the  Countess  of  Kent." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Riclmrd  himself,  who  loaded  with 
praises  his  favourite  ininstrel,  and  ended  by  presenting 
hiiA  with  a  ring  of  considerable  value.  The  Queen 
hastened  to  distinguish  the  favourite  by  a  rich  bracelet, 
and  many  of  the  nobles  who  were  present  followed  the 
royal  example. 

"  Is  our  cousin  Edith,"  said  the  King,  "  become 
insensible  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?" 

"  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lay,"  replied  Edith,  "  but 
doubly  the  kindness  of  the  kinsman  who  suggested  it." 

"  Thou  art  angry,  cousin,"  said  the  King  ;  "  angry 
because  thou  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward  than 
thyself.  But  you  escape  me  not — I  will  walk  a  space 
homeward  with  you  towards  tlie  Queen's  pavilion — ^we 
must  have  conference  together  ere  the  night  has  waned 
into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot,  and 
the  other  guests  withdrew  from  the  royal  tent.  A  train 
of  blazing  torches,  and  an  escort  of  archers,  awaited 
Berengaria  without  the  pavilion,  and  she  was  soon  on  her 
way  homeward.  Richard,  as  he  had  proposed,  walked 
beside  his  kinswoman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept  of  his 
arm  as  her  support,  so  that  they  could  speak  to  each 
other  without  being  overheard. 

"  What  answer  then  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble  Sol- 
dan  .'^"  said  Richard.  "  The  Kings  and  Princes  are 
falling  from  me,  Edith — this  new  quarrel  hath  alienated 
thnm  once  more.  I  would  do  something  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  composition,  if  not  by  victory  ;  and  the 
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chance  of  my  doing  this  depends,  alas,  on  the  caprice  of 
a  woman.  I  would  lay  my  single  spear  in  the  rest  against 
ten  of  the  best  lances  in  Cliristendom,  rather  than  argue 
with  a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own 
good. — What  answer,  coz,  am  I  to  return  to  tlie  Soldan  ? 
It  must  be  decisive." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "  that  the  poorest  of  tlie 
Plantagenets  will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with  mis- 
belief." 

"  Shall  I  say  with  slavery^  Edith  .'*"  said  the  King, — 
"  Methinks  that  it  is  nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"  There  is  no  room,"  said  Edith,  "  for  the  suspicion 
you  so  grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the  body  might 
have  been  pitied,  but  that  of  the  soul  is  only  to  be  de- 
spised. Shame  to  tliee.  King  of  merry  England  !  thou 
hast  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and  the  spirit  of  a  knight, 
once  scarce  less  famed  than  thyself." 

^'  Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from  drinking 
poison,  by  sullying  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  if  I 
saw  no  other  means  of  disgusting  her  with  the  fatal  li- 
quor ?"  rephed  the  King. 

"  It  is  tliyself,"  answered  Edith,  "  that  would  press 
me  to  drink  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden 
chalice." 

"  Edith,"  said  Richard,  "  I  cannot  force  thy  resolu- 
tion ;  but  beware  you  shut  not  the  door  which  Heaven 
opens.  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom  Popes  and 
Councils  have  regarded  as  a  prophet,  bath  read  in  the 
stars  that  thy  marriage  shall  reconcile  me  with  a  power- 
ful enemy,  and  that  thy  husband  shall  be  Christian,  leav- 
ing thus  the  fairest  ground  to  hope,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Soldan,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
to  the  pale  of  the  chirt-ch,  will  be  the  consequence  of 
thy  wedding  with  Saladin.  Come,  thou  must  make  some 
sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such  happy  prospects." 

"  Men  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith, 
"  but  not  honour  and  conscience.  1  have  heard  that  it 
w.as  the  dishonour  of  a  Christian  maiden  which  brought 
28    VOL.  II. 
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the  Saracens  into  Spain — ^the  shame  of  another  is  no 
likely  mode  of  expelling  them  from  Palestine." 

**  Dost  thou  call  U  shame  to  become  an  Empress  ?^ 
said  the  King. 

**  1  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profane  a  Christian 
sacrament,  by  entering  into  it  with  an  infidel  whom  it 
cannot  bind,  and  I  call  it  foul  dishonour  that  I,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  Christian  princess,  should  become  of  free 
will  the  head  of  a  haram  of  heathen  concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
must  not  quarrel  with  thee,  though  I  think  thy  depend- 
ent condition  might  have  dictated  more  compliance." 

"  My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "  your  Grace  hath  wor- 
thily succeeded  to  all  the  we*alth,  dignity  and  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,— kIo  not,  therefore,  be- 
grudge your  poor  kinswoman  some  small  share  of  their 
pride." 

"  By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  tHe  King,  "thou  hast 
unhorsed  me  with  that  very  word  !  so  we  will  kiss  and 
be  friends.  I  will  presently  despatch  thy  answer  to  Sal- 
adin.  But  after  all,  coz,  were  it  not  better  to  suspend 
your  answer  till  you  have  seen  him  ?  Men  say  he  is 
preeminently  handsome." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,"  said 
Edith. 

"  By  Saint  George,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty 
of  it,"  said  the  King  ;  "  for  Saladin  will  doubtless  afibrd 
us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new  battle  of  the 
Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself.  Berengaria  is  wild 
to  behold  it  also,  and  I  dare  be  sworn  not  a  feather  of 
you  her  companions  and  attendants,  will  remain  behind 
— least  of  all  thou  thy  self,  fair  coz.  But  come,  we  have 
reached  the  pavilion,  and  must  part — not  in  unkindness 
though — nay,  thou  must  seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy 
hand,  sweet  Edith — it  is  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss 
my  pretty  vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately,  and 
returned  through  the  moonlight  camp,  humming  to  him- 
self such  snatches  of  BlondePs  lay  as  be  could  reoollect. 
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On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his  des- 
patches for  Saladin,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Nubian, 
with  a  charge  to  set  oiit  by  peep  of  day  on  his  return  to 
the  Sold  an. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

We  heard  the  Tccbir, — so  these  P  rabs  call 
Their  shtnit  of  onset,  \ibeii,  witli  Iqud  acclaim. 
They  challenge  heaven  lo  give' them  victory. 

Siegtof  Damascvs, 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Richard  was  invited  to  a 
conference  by  Philip  of  France,  in  which  the  lauer,  with 
many  expressions  of  his  high  esteem  for  his  brother  of 
England,  communicated  to  him,  in  terms  extremely 
courteous,  but  too  explicit  to  be  misunderstood,  his  pos-  . 
itive  intention  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  the  cares  of 
his  kingdom,  as  entirely  despairing  of  future  success 
in  their  undertaking,,  with  their- diminished  forces  and 
civil  discords.  Richard  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  when  the  conference  ended,  he  received  with- 
out surprise  a  manifesto  from  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
several  other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution  similar  to 
that  of  Philip,  and  in  no  modi6ed  terms,  assigning,  for 
their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  the  inordi- 
nate ambition  and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of 
England%  All  hopes  of  continuing  the  war  with  any 
prospect  of  ultimate  success,  were  now  abandoned,  and 
Richard,  while  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  his  disappointed 
hopes  of  glory,  was  little  consoled  by  the  recollection, 
that  the  failure  was  in  some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the 
advantages  which  he  had  given  his  enemies  by  his  own 
hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

**  They  had  not   dared  to  have  deserted  my  father 
thus,"  he  said  to  De  Vaux,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  re^ 
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seiitraent. — "  No  slanders  they  could  hare  uttered  against 
so  wise  a  King  would  have  been  believed  in  Christen- 
dom ;  whereas — fool  that  I  arti ! — I  have  not  only  af- 
forded them  a  pretext  for  deserting  me,  but  even  a  col- 
our for  casting  all  the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  my  un- 
happy foibles." 

These  thoughts  w^ere  so  deeply  galling  to  the  King, 
that  De  Vaux  was  rejoiced  when  the  arrival  of  an  am- 
bassador from  Saladin  turned  his  reflections  into  a  diflfer- 
ent  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  Emir  much  respected  by  the 
Sold  an,  whose  name  was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi.  He  de- 
rived his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
race  or  tribe  of  Hashem,  in  witness  of  which  genealogy 
he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large  dimensions.  He  had 
also  three  times  performed  the  journey  to  Mecca,  from 
which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  El  Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim. 
Notwithstanding  these  various  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
Abdallah  was  (for  an  Arab)  a  boon  companion, .  who 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  laid  aside  his  gravity  so  far 
as  to  quaff  a  blithe  flagon,  when  secrecy  insured  bim 
against  scandal.  He  was  likewise  a  statesman,  whoso 
abilities  had  been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotia- 
tions witli  the  Christian  Princes,  and  particularly  with 
Richard,  to  whom  El  Hadgi  was  personally  known  and 
acceptable.  Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence 
with  which  the  envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for 
the  combat,  a  safe  conduct  for  all  who  might  choose  to 
witness  it,  and  offered  his  own  person  as  a  guarantee  of 
his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot  his  disappointed  hopes, 
and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Christian  league, 
in  the  interesting  discussions  preceding  a  combat  in  the 
lists. 

The  station,  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  was 
assigned  for  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  betwixt  the  Christian  and  Saracen  camps. 
It  was  agreed  that  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  the  defend- 
ant, with  his  godfathers,  the  Arch-Duke  of  Austria  and 
the  Grand  Master  of  tho  Templars,  should  appear  there 
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on  the  day  fixed  for  the  combat,  with  an  hundred  arm- 
ed followers,  and  no  more ;  that  Richard  of  England, 
and  his  brother  Salisbury,  who  supported  the  accusa- 
tioii,  should  attend  with  the  same  number,  to  protect 
lis  champion  ;  and  that  the  Soldan  should  bring  with 
l.im  a  guard  of  five  hundred  chosen  followers,  a  band  con- 
s  dered  as  not  more  than  equal  to  the  two  himdred  Chris- 
tian lances.  Such  persons  of  consideration  as  either 
I  arty  chose  to  invite  to  witness  the  contest,  were  to 
wear  no  other  weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  come 
without  defensive  armour.  The  Soldan  undertook  the 
preparation  of  the  lists,  and  to  provide  accommodations 
and  refreshments  of  every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist 
at  the  solemnity;  and  his  letters  expressed,  with  much 
courtesy,  the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  personal  and  peaceful  meeting  with  the  Melech 
Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  render  his  reception  as 
agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged  and  communicated 
to  the  defendant  and  his  godfathers,  Abdallah  the  Hadgi 
was  admitted  to  a  more  private  interview,  where  he 
heard  with  delightjhe  strains  of  Blondel.  Having  first 
carefully  put  his  green  turban  out  of  sight,  and  assumed 
a  Greek  cap  in  its  stead,  he  requited  the  Norman  min- 
strel's music  with  a  drinking  song  from  the  Persian,  and 
quaffed  a  hearty  flagon  of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that  his 
practice  matched  his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave 
and  sober  as  the  water-drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  his  brow 
to  the  ground  before  Saladin's  footstool,  and  rendered  to 
the  Soldan  an  account  of  his  embassy. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat, 
Conrade  and  his  friends  set  oflf  by  daybreak  to  repau 
to  the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  the  camp  at 
the  same  hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon,  he  took  his  journey  by  a  difl^rent 
route,  a  precaution  which  had  been  judged  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  their  armed 
attendants. 

28*      TOL.   II. 
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The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quarrel- 
ling with  any  one.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  his 
pleasurable  anticipations  of  a  desperate  and  bloody  com- 
bat in  the  lists,  except  his  being  in  his  own  royal  person 
one  of  the  combatants ;  and  he  was  half  in  charily  again 
even  with  Conrade  of  Montserrat.  Lightly  armed, 
richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a  bridegroom  on  the  eve  of 
his  nuptials,  Richard  caracoled  along  by  the  side  of 
Queen  Berengaria's  litter,  pointing  out  to  her  the  various 
scenes  tlirough  which  they  passed,  and  cheering  with  tale 
and  song  the  bosom  of  tlie  inhospitable  wilderness.  The 
former  route  of  tlie  Queen's  pilgrimage  to  Engaddi  had 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  so 
tliat  the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery  of  the  des- 
ert; and  though  Berengaria  knew  her  husband's  dis- 
position too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  seem  interested  in 
what  he  was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  could 
not  help  indulging  some  female  fears  when  she  found 
herself  in  the  howling  wilderness  with  so  small  an  es- 
cort, which  seemed  almost  like  a  moving  speck  on  the 
bosom  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  not  so  distant  from  the  camp  of  Saladin  but  what 
they  might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and  swept  off  by 
an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavalry,  should 
the  Pagan  be  faitliless  enough  to  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity thus  tempting.  But  when  she  hinted  these  sus- 
picions to  Richard,  he  repelled  them  with  displeasure 
and  disdain.  "  It  were  worse  than  ingratitude,"  -he 
said,  "  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  generous  Spldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than 
once^  not  to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but  to 
the  firmer  and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Plantagenet, 
who  had  no  such  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  Moslem 
as  to  render  her  perfectly  at  ease  when  so  much  in  their 
power ;  and  her  surprise  had  been  far  less  than  her  ter- 
ror, if  the  desert  around  had  suddenly  resounded  with 
the  shout  of  Alia  hu  !  and  a  band  of  Arab  cavahry  had 
pounced  on  them  like  vultures  on  their  prey.  Nor  were 
these  suspicions  lessened,  when,  as  evening  i^pproacb- 
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ed,  they  were  aware  of  a  single  Arab  horseman,  distin* 
guished  by  his  turban  and  long  lance,  hovering  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  eminence  like  a  hawk  poised  in  the  air, 
and  who  instantly,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  reti- 
nue, darted  off  with  tlie  speed  of  the  same  bird,  when  it 
shoots  dowil  the  wind  and  disappears  from  the  horizon. 

"  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard ; 
"  and  yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Saladin's  outposts — 
methinks'I  hoar  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and 
cymbals.  Get  you  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form  your- 
selves around  the  ladies  soldierlike  and  firmly." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer,  hastily 
closed  in  upon  his  appointed  ground,  and  they  proceedr 
ed  in  the  most  compact  order,  which  made  their  num- 
bers appear  still  smaller ;  and  to  say.  the  truth,  though 
there  might  be  no  fear,  there  was  anxiety  as  well  as 
curiosity  in  the  attention  with  which  they  Hstened  to  the 
wild  bursts  of  Moorish  music,  which  came  ever  and  anon 
more  distinctly  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horse- 
man had  been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King — "  Were  it 
not  well  my  liege,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that 
sand-bank  ?  Or  would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure  that 
I  prick  forward  ?  Melhinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and 
clang,  if  there  be  no  more  than  five  hundred  men  be- 
yond the  sand-hills,  half  of  the  Soldan's  retinue  must 
be  drummers  and  cymbal-tossers. — Shall  I  spur  on?" 

The  Baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit,  and 
was  just  about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when  the 
King  exclaimed — "  Not  for  the  world*  Such  a  caution 
would  express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to  prevent 
surprise,  which,  however,  I  apprehend  not." 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  order 
till  they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when  a  splendid,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  a  startling  spectacle,  awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary  foun- 
tain, distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  groups 
pf  palm-treeS|  was  now  the  centre  of  an  encampmentf 
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the  f^mbroidered  flags  and  gilded  ornaments  of  which 
glittered  far  and  wide,  and  reflected  a  thousand  rich 
tints  against  the  setting  sun.  The  coverings  of  the  large 
pavilions  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  scarlet,  bright 
yellow,  pale  blue,  and  other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues, 
and  the  tops  of  their  pillars,  or  tent-poles,  were  decorat- 
ed with  golden  pomegranates,  and* small  silken  flags.  But, 
besides  these  distinguished  pavilions,  there  were,  what 
Thomas  de  VauX  considered  as  a  portentous  number  of 
the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs,  being  sufficient, 
as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate,  according  to  the 
Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand  men.  A  num- 
ber of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assembling,  each  • 
leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  their  muster  was  ac- 
companied by  an  astonishing  clamour  of  their  noisy  in- 
struments of  martial  music,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
warfare  of  the  Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  in  front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at 
the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arose  high  over  the 
clangour  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle. 
A  cloud  of  dust  arising  at  the  moment  of  this  manoeu- 
vre, hid  from  Richard  and  his  attendants  the  camp,  the 
palm-trees,  and  the  distant  ridge  of  mountains,  as  well 
as  the  troops  whose  sudden  movement  had  raised  the 
cloud,  and,  ascending  high  over  tbeir  heads,  formed  it- 
self into  the  fantastic  forms  of  writhed  pillars,  domes, 
and  minarets.  Another  shrill  yell  was  heard  from  the 
bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  cavalry  to  advance,  which  they  did  at  full  gallop,  dis- 
posing themselves  as  they  came  forwards,  so  as  to  come 
in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear  of  Richard's  lit- 
tle body-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded,  and  almost 
choked  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them  on 
each  side,  through  which  were  seen  alternately  and 
lost  the  grim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Saracens, 
brandishing  and  tossing  their  lances  in  every  possible  di- 
rectboy  with  the  wildest  cries  and   halloos,  and  fre« 
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quently  only  reining  up  their  horses  when  within  a  spear's 
length  of  the  Christians,  while  tliose  in  the  rear  dis- 
charged over  the  heads  of  both  parlies  thick  voUies  of 
arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the  litter  in  which  the 
Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed,  and  the  red 
spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an  instant. 

"  Ha !  Saint  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  must  take 
some  order  with  this  infidel  scum  !" 

But  Editl),  whose  htter  was  near,  thrust  her  head  out, 
and  with  her  hand  holding  otie  of  tlie  shafts,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Royal  Richard,  beware  what  you  do  !  see,  these 
arrows  are  headless!" 

"  Noble,  sensible  wench  !"  exclaimed  Richard  ;  "  by 
Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness  of  thought 
and  eye. — Be  not  moved,  my  English  hearts,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  followers — "  their  arrows  have  no  heads — 
and  their  spedrs,  too,  lack  the  steel  points.  It  is  but  a 
wild  welcome,  after  their  savage  fashion,  though  doubt- 
less they  would  rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed. 
Move  onward,  slow  and  steady." 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  acr 
companied  on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest 
and  most  piercing  cries,  tlie  bowmen,  meanwhile,  dis- 
playing their  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests  of  the 
Christians  as  was  possible,  without  actually  hitting  them, 
while  the  lancers  charged  each  other  with  such  rude 
blows  of  their  blunt  weapons,  that  more  than  one  of  them 
lost  his  saddle,  and  well  nigh  his  Ufe,  in  this  rough  sport. 
All  this,  though  designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather 
a  doubtful  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half  way  towards  the 
camp,  King  Richard  and  his  suite  fohning^  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary  body  of  horse- 
men howled,  whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped,  creat- 
ing a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  another  shrill  cry 
was  heard,  on  which  all  these  irregulars,  who  were  on 
the  front  and  upon  tlie  flanks  of  the  little  body  of  Euro- 
peans, wheeled  ofl^,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  long 
and  deep  colamni  followed  with  comparative  order  and 
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silence  in  the  rear  of  Richard's  troop.  Tlie  dust  began 
now  to  dissipate  in  their  Iroat,  when  there  advanced  to 
meet  them,  throu2;h  that  cloudy  veil,  ft  oody  of  cavalry 
of  a  different  and  more  regular  description,  conijileteJy 
armed  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and  who 
might  weU  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to  the  proud- 
est of  eastern  monarcbs.  This  splendid  troop  consisted  of 
five  hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  contained  was 
worth  an  Earl's  ransom.  The  riders  were  Georgian  and 
Circassian  sUrves  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  their  helmets 
and  hauberki* ^ere  formed  of  steel  rings,  so  bright  that 
they  shone  like  silver  ;  their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest 
colours,  and  some  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  ;  the  sashes 
were  twisted  willi  silk  and  gold,  their  rich  turbans  were 
phimed  and  jewelled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards 
of  Damascene  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems 
on  hilt  and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  mil- 
itary music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian  body,  they 
opened  their  files  to  the  right  and  left,  and  let  them 
enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard  now  assumed  the 
foremost  place  in  his  troop,  aware  that  Saladin  himself 
was  approaching.  Nor  was  it  long  when,  in  the  centre 
of  his  body-guard,  surrounded  by  his  domestic  officers, 
and  those  hideous  negroes  who  guard  tlie  Eastern  haram, 
ami  whose  misshapen  forms  were  rendered  yet  more 
frightful  by^  the  richness  of  their  attire,  came  the  Sol- 
dan,  with  the  look  and  manners  of  one  on  whose  brow 
Nature  had  written.  This  is  a  King  !  In  his  snow-whhe 
turban,  vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trowsers,  wearing  a  sash 
of  scarlet  silk,  without  any  other  ornament,  Saladin  might 
have  seemed  the  plainest-dressed  man  in  his  own 
gu^rd.  But  closer  inspection  discerned  in  his  turban 
that  inestimable  gem,  which  was  called  by  the  poets,  the 
vSea  of  Light;  the  diamond  on  wbicR  his  signet  was  en- 
graved, and  which  he  wore  in  a  ring,  was  probably  worth 
all  the  jewels  of  the  English  crown,  and  a  sapphire, 
which  terminated  the  hilt  of  his  canjiar,  was  not  of  much 
inferior  value.    It  should  be  added,  that  to  protect  him 
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from  the  dust,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dca4  Sea, 
reseniblcs  the  finest  ashes,  or,  perliaps,  out  of  Orientul 
pride,  the  Soldan  wore  a  sort  of  veil  attached  to  his 
turban,  which  partly  obscured  the  view  of  his  noble  fea- 
tures. He  rode  a  milk-white  Arabian,  which  bore  him 
as  if  conscious  and  proud  of  his  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduction.  The  two 
heroic  monarchs,  for  such  they  botli  were,  threw  them- 
selves at  once  from  horseback,  and  the  troops  halting 
and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing,  they  advanced  to  meet 
each  otlier  in  profound  silence,  and,  after  a  courteous 
inclination  on  either  side,  tliey  embraced  as  bretliren  and 
equals.  The  pomp  and  display  upon  both  sides  at- 
tracted no  farther  notice — no  one  saw  aught  save  Rich- 
ard and  Saladin,  and  they  too  beheld  nothing  but  each 
other.  The  looks  with  which  Richard  surveyed  Sal- 
adin were,  however,  more  intently  curious  than  those 
which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the  Soldan  also 
was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water  to 
this  desert  !  I  trust  he  h^th  no  distrust  of  this  numerous 
array  ?  Excepting  the  arjned  slaves  of  my  household, 
those  who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of 
welcome,  are,  even  the  hgmblestof  them,  the  privileged 
nobles  of  iny  thousand  tribes  ;  for  who  that  could  claim 
a  title  to  be  present,  would  remain  at  home  when  such  a 
Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  th^  terrors  of 
whose  name,  even  on  the  sands  of  Yemen,  the  nurse 
stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab  subdues  his  restive 
steed." 

"  And  these  arc  all  nobles  of  Araby  ?"  said  Richard, 
looking  around  on  wild  forms  with  their  persons  cov- 
ered with  haicks,  their  countenance  swart  with  the  sun- 
beams, their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  their  black  eyes 
glancing  with  fierce  and  preternatural  lustre  from  under 
the  shade  of  their  turbans,  and  tlieir  dress  being  in  gene- 
ral simple,  even  to  meanness. 

"  They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin  ;  "  but  though 
Qumerous,  they  are  within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
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bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre — even  the  iron  of  their  lances 
is  left  behind." 

"  I  fear,"  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  "  they  have 
left  them  where  they  can  be  soon  found. — A  most  flour- 
ishing House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and  would  find  West- 
minister-Hall something  too  narrow  for  them." 

"  Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "  I  command 
thee. — Noble  Saladin,"  he  said,  '*  suspicion  and  thou 
cannot  exist  on  the  same  ground. — Seest  thou,"  point- 
ing to  the  litters — "  I  too  have  brought  some  champ- 
ions with  me,  though  armed,  perhaps,  in  breach  of  agree- 
ment, for  bright  eyes  and  fair  features  are  weapons 
which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Sold  an,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obeisance 
as  lowly  as  if  looking  towards  Mecca,  and  kissed  the 
sand  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard, — "  they  will  not  fear  a  closer 
encounter,  brother ;  wilt  thou  not  ride  towards  their 
litters,  and  the  curtains  will  be  presently  withdrawn  .**" 

"  That  may  Allah  prohibit !"  said  Saladm  ;  "  since 
not  an  Arab  looks  on,  who  would  not  think  it  shame  to 
the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces  uncovered." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  them  then  in  private,  my  royal  broth- 
er," answered  Richard. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  answered  Saladin,  mournfully. 
"  Thy  last  letter  was,  to  die  hopes  which  I  had  enter- 
tained, like  water  to  fire  ;  and  wherefore  should  I  again 
light  a  flame,  which  may  indeed  consume,  but  cannot 
cheer  me  i* — But  will  not  my  brother  pass  to  the  tent 
which  his  servant  hath  prepared  for  hun  ?  My  prin- 
cipal black  slave  hath  taken  order  for  the  reception  of 
the  Princesses — the  oflicers  of  my  household  will  at- 
tend your  followers,  and  ourself  will  be  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  Richard." 

He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavilion, 
where  was  every  thing  that  royal  luxury  could  devise. 
De  Vaux,  who  was  in  attendance,  then  removed  the 
chappe,  (capa^)  or  long  riding-cloak  which  Richard  wore, 
and  he  stood  before  Saladin  in  the  close   dress  which 
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showed  to  advantage  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  bis 
person,  while  it  bore  a  strong  contrast  to  the  flowing 
robes  which  disguised  the  thin  frame  of  the  eastern  mon- 
arch. It  was  Richard's  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Saracen,  a  broad  straight 
blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  which  extended 
well  nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  the  wearer. 

*'  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  ''  seen  this  brand  flaming 
in  the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael,  I  had  scarce  be- 
lieved that  human  arm  could  wield  it.  Might  I  request  to 
see  the  Melech  Ric  strike  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and 
in^  pure  trial  of  strength  ?" 

"  Willingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Richard  ;  and 
looking  around  for  something  whereon  to  exercise  his 
strength,  he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, the  handle  being  of  the  same  metal,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — this  he  placed  on  a  block 
of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honour,  led 
him  to  whisper  in  English — "Jor  the  blessed  Virgin's 
sake,  beware  what  you  attempt,  my  liege  !  Your  full 
strength  is  not  as  yet  returned — give  no  triumph  to  the 
infidel." 

'*  Peace,  fool !"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his 
ground,  and  casting  a  fierce  glance  around — "  thinkest 
thou  that  I  can  fail  m  his  presence  f " 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  han^s, 
rose  aloft  to  the  King's  left  shoulder,  circled  round  his 
head,  descended  with  the  sway  of  some  terrific  engine, 
and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the  ground  in  two  pieces, 
as  a  woodsman  would  sever  a  sapling  with  a  hedging- 
biU. 

"  By  tlie  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful 
blow !"  said  the  Sold  an,  critically  and  accurately  exam- 
ming  the  iron  bar  which  had  been  cut  asunder  ;  and  the 
blade  of  the  sword  was  so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit 
not  the  least  token  of  having  suffered  by  the  feat  it  had 
performed.  He  then  took  the  King's  hand,  and  looking 
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on  the  size  and  muscular  strength  which  it  exhibited, 
laughed  as  he  placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin, 
so  inferior  in  brawn  and  sinew. 

"Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English,  "it 
will  be  long  ere  your  long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such 
a  feat  with  your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook  there;" 

"Silence,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard;  "by  Our  Lady, 
he  understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning — be  not  so  broad, 
I  pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said—"  Something  I 
would  fain  attempt — ^though,  wherefore  should  the  weak 
show  their  inferiority  in  presence  of  the  sirong  ?  Yei, 
each  land  halh  its  own  exercises,  and  this  may  be  new 
to  the  Melech  Ric."— So  saying,  he  took  from  the  floor 
a  cushion  of  silk  and  down,  and  placed  it  upriglit  on  one 
end. — "  Can  thy  weapon,  my  brother,  sever  that  cush- 
ion ?"  he  said  to  King  Richard. 

"  No,  surely,"  replied  the  King ;  "  no  sword  on  earth 
were  it  the  Excahbar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which 
opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the  blow." 

"  Mark,  then,"  said  Saladin  ;  and  tucking  up  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown,  showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  spare,  but 
which  constant  exercise  had  hardened  into  a  mass  consist- 
ing of  nought  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew.  He  unsheath- 
ecfhis  scimitar,  a  curved  and  narrow  blade,  which  glittered 
not  like  the  swords  of  the  Franks,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  a  dull  blue  colour,  marked  with  ten  millions 
of  meandering  lines,  which  showed  how  anxiously  the 
metal  had  been  welded  by  the  armourer.  Wielding  this 
weapon,  apparently  so  inefficient  when  compared  to  that 
of  Richard,  the  Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his 
left  foot,  which  was  slightly  advanced  ;  he  balanced  him- 
self a  little  as  If  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping  at  once 
forward,  drew  the  scimitar  across  the  cushion,  applying 
the  edge  so  dexterously,  and  with  so  little  apparent  effort, 
that  the  cushion  seemed  ratlier  to  fall  asunder  than  to  be 
divided  by  violence. 

"  It  is  a  juggler's  trick,"  said  De  Vaux,  darting  for- 
ward and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion  which 
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had  been  cut  off,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality 
of  riie  feat, — "  there  is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  un- 
did the  sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it 
double  along  the  edge  of  his  sabre,  extended  the  weapon 
edgewayjs  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  through 
the  veil,  althougU  it  hung  on  the  blade  entirely  loose, 
severed  tliat  also  into  two  parts,  which  floated  to  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  tent,  equally  displaying  the  extreme 
temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon,  and  the  exquisite 
dexterity  of  him  who  used  it. 

*'  Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Richard, 
"  thou  art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword,  and 
right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee  !  Still,  however,  I 
put  some  faith  in  a  down  right  English  blow,  and  what 
we  cannot  do  by  slight,  we  eke  out  by  strength.  Never- 
theless, in  truth  thou  art  as  expert  in  inflicting  wounds, 
as  my  sage  Hakim  in  curing  them.  I  trust  I  shall  see 
the  learned  leecli — I  have  tnuch  to  thank  him  for,  and 
had  brought  some  small  present." 

As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a  Tar- 
tar cap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  De  Vaux 
opened  at  once  his  extended  mouth  and  his  large  round 
eyes,  and  Richard  gazed  with  scarce  less  astonishment, 
while  the  Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  and  altered  voice  ; 
**  The  sick  man,  sayeth  the  poet,  while  he  is  yet  infirm, 
knoweth  the  physician  by  his  step ;  but  when  he  is  recover- 
ed^he  knoweth  not  even  his  face  when  he  looks  upon  hiun." 

"  A  miracle  ! — a  miracle  !"  exclaimed  Richard. 

**  Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas  de 
Vaux. 

"  That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  that 
^  I  should  find  him  again  in  my  royal  brother  Saladin  !" 

"  Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world,"  answered  the 
Soldan ;  "  the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the  der- 
visch." 

"  Arid  it  was  through  thy  interceswon,"  said  Richard^ 
«*  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved  from 
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death — ^and  by  thy  artifice  that  he  revisited  my  camp  in 
disguise  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Saladin ;  "  I  was  physician  enough 
to  know,  that  unless  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  honour 
were  stanched,  the  days  of  his  life  must  be  few.  His 
disguise,  was  more  easily  penetrated  than  I  had  expected 
from  the  success  of  my  own." 

"  An  accident,"  said  King  Richard,  (probably  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound 
of  the  supposed  Nubian,)  "  let  me  first  know  that  his 
skin  was  artificially  discoloured ;  and  that  hint  once  taken, 
detection  became  easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not 
to  he  forgotten.  I  confidently  expect  that  he  will  do 
battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  full  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope,"  said 
the  Soldan.  "  I  have  furnished  him  with  weapons  and 
horse,  thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I  have  seen  under 
various  disguises." 

"  Knows  he  now,V-said  Richard,  "  to  whom  he  lies 
under  obligation  ?" 

"  He  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen — "  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  my  person  when  I  unfolded  my  purpose." 

"And  confessed  he  aught  to  you  .'^"  said  the  King  of 
England. 

"  Noticing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan  ;  "  but  from 
much  that  passed  between  us,  I  conceive  his  love  is  too 
hrghly  placed  to  be  happy  in  its  issue." 

"  And  thou  knowest,  that  his  daring  and  insolent 
passion  crossed  thine  own  wishes  ?"  said  Richard. 

"  I  might  guess  so  much,"  said  Saladin  ;  "  but  his 
passion  had  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed — 
and,  I  must  now  add,  is  likdy  to  survive  them.  I  cannot, 
in  honour,  revenge  me  for  my  disappointment  on  him 
who  had  no  hand  in  it.  Or,  if  this  high-born  dame 
loved  him  better  than  myself,  who  can  say  that  she  did 
not  justice  to  a  knight,  of  her  own  religion,  who  is  full 
of  nobleness  ?" 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet,"  said  Richard,  haughtily* 
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''  bucn  mav  oe  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  replied 
the  Soldan.  •*  Our  poets  of  the  eastern  countries  say 
that  a  valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy  to  kiss  the  lip  of  a 
fair  queen,  when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute 
the  hem  of  her  garment.  But  with  your  permission,  noble 
brother,  I  must  take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  re 
ceive  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  yonder  Nazarene  Knight, 
much  less  worthy  of  hospitality,  but  who  must  yet  be 
suitably  entreated,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own 
honour — for  what  saith  the  sage  Lokman  ?  "  Say  not 
that  the  food  is  lost  unto  thee  which  is  given  to  the  stran- 
ger— for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  there- 
withal, not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name 
cherished  and  augmented.' " 

The  Saracen  Monarch  departed  from  King  Richard's 
tent,  and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather  with  signs  than 
with  speech,  where  the  pavilion  of  the  Queen  and  her  at- 
tendants was  pitched,  he  went  to  receive  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat  and  his  attendants,  for  whom,  with  less  good 
will,  but  with  equal  splendour,  the  magnificent  Soidan 
had  provided  accommodations.  The  most  ample  re- 
freshmehts,  both  in  the  Oriental,  and  after  the  European 
fashion,  were  spread  before  the  royal  and  princely  guests 
of  Saladin,  each  in  their  own  separate  pavilion  ;  and  so 
attentive  was  the  Soidan  to  the  habits  and  taste  of  his 
visiters,  that  Grecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present 
them  with  the  goblet  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  sect 
of  Mahommed.  Ere  Richard  had  finished  his  meal,  the 
ancient  Omrah,  who  had  brought  the  Solda'n's  letter  to 
the  Christian  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of  the  ceremo- 
nial to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of  combat. 
Richard,  who  knew  the  taste  of  his  old  acqiniintance,  in- 
vited him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of  wine  of  Schiraz  ; 
but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  understand,  witli  a  rueful  aspect, 
that  self-denial,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  a  mat- 
ter in  which  his  life  was  concerned  ;  for  that  Saladin, 
tolerant  in  many  respects,  both  observed,  and  enforced 
by  high  penalties,  the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 
29*     VOL.  II. 
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"  Nay,  then,"  said  Richard,  "  if  he  loves  not  wine, 
that  lightener  of  the  human  heart,  his  conversion  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of  the-  mad  priest  of 
Engaddi  goes  like  chaff  down  the  wind." 

The  King  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the  articles 
of  combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  on  some  points  to  consult  with  the  opposite 
parties,  as  well  as  with  the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  adjust- 
ed by  a  protocol  in  French  and  in  Arabian,  which  was 
subscribed  by  Saladin  as  umpire  of  the  field,  and  by 
Richard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees  for  the  two  com- 
batants. As  the  Omrah  took  his  final  leave  of  King 
Richard  for  the  evening,  De  Vaux  entered. 

"  The  good  Knight,"  he  said,  "  who  is  to  do  battle 
to-morrow,  requests  to  know,  whether  he  may  not  to- 
night pay  duly  to  his  royal  godfather." 

'*  Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Vaux  f"  said  the  King,  smil- 
ing ;  **  and  didst  thou  know  an  ancient  aoquaintance.^" 

"  By  Our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  De  Vaux, 
*^  there  are  so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this  land, 
that  my  poor  brain  turns.  I  scarce  knew  Sir  Kenneth 
of  Scodand,  till  his  good  hound,  that  had  been  for  a  short 
while  under  my  care,  came  and  fawned  on  roe ;  and  even 
Chen  I  only  knew  the  tyke  by  the  depth  of  his  chest,  the 
roundness  of  his  foot,  and  his  manner  of  baymg ;  for  the 
poor  gaze-hound  was  painted  like  any  Venetian  courtezan." 

*^  Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutes  than  men,  De  Vaux," 
said  the  King. 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  1  have  found  them 
ofttimes  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your  Grace  is  pleas- 
ed to  term  me  sometimes  a  brute  myself;  besides  that 
I  serve  the  Lion,  whom  all  men  acluiowledge  the  king  of 
brutes." 

"  By  Saint  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance  &irly 
on  my  brow,"  said  the  King.  <<  I  have  ever  said  thou  hast 
a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaux — marry,  one  must  strike  thee  with 
a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  be  made  to  sparkle.     But 
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to  the  present  gear — is  the  good  knight  well  armed  and 
equipped  f " 

"  Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Vaux  ; 
"  I  know  the  ai'mour  well — it  is  that  which  tlie  Venetian 
commissary  offered  your  highness,  just  ere  you  became 
ill,  for  five  hundred  bezants." 

"  And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  warrant 
me,  for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  present  payment.  These 
Venetians  would  sell  the  Sepulqhre  itself !" 

"  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler  cause," 
said  De  Vaux. 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen,"  said  the 
King,  "  not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians." 

"  I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cautious," 
said  the  anxious  De  Vaux. — "  Here,  are  we  deserted  by 
all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence  given  to  one  or  another ; 
we  cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon  the  land,  and  we  have 
only  to  quarrel  with  the  amphibious  republic,  to  lose  the 
means  of  retreat  by  sea  !" 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Richard,  impatiently ;  "  but 
school  me  no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  in- 
terest, hath  the  knight  a  confessor  f " 

"  He  hath,"  answered  De  Vaux  ;  "  the  hermit  of 
Engaddi,  who  erst  did  him  that  office  when  preparing 
for  death,  attends  him  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  fame 
of  the  duel  having  brought  him  hither." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  Richard  ;  **  and  now  for  the  knight's 
request.  Say  to  him,  Richard  will  receive  him  when 
the  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside  the  Diamond  of  the 
Desert,  shall  have  atoned  for  his  fault  beside  the  Mount 
of  St.  George ;  and  as  thou  passest  through  the  camp, 
let  this  Queen  know  I  will  visit  her  pavilion — and  tell 
Blondel  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
Richard,  wrapping  his  mantle  around  him,  and  taking 
bis  gittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Queen's  pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him,  but  al- 
ways with  averted  heads,  and  looks  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
though  be  could  observe  that  all  gazed  earnestly  after 
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him  when  he  was  passed.  This  led  him  justly  to  con- 
jecture that  his  person  was  known  to  them  ;  but  that 
either  the  Soldan's  commands,  or  their  own  oriental  po- 
liteness, forbade  them  to  seem  to  notice  a  sovereign  who 
desired  to  remain  incognito.    ' 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen,  he 
found  it  guarded  by  those  unhappy  officials  whom  eastern 
jealousy  places  around  the  Zenana.  Blond  el  was  walk- 
ing before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  manner  which  made  the  Africans  show  their 
ivory  teeth,  and  bear  burden  with  tlieir  strange  gestures 
and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

"  What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle, 
Blondel  ?"  said  the  King  j  "  wherefore  goest  thou  not 
into  the  tent  ?" 

"  Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head  nor 
the  fingers,"  said  Blondel ;  "  and  these  honest  blacka- 
moors tlireatened  to  cut  me  joint  from  joint  if  I  pressed 
forward." 

"  Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  llie  King,  "  and  1  will 
be  thy  safeguard." 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords  to 
King  Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if 
-unworthy  to  look  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
vilion they  found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen.  WJiile  Berengaria  welcomed  Blondel,  King 
Richard  spoke  for  some  time  secretly  and  apart  with  his 
fair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "  Are  we  still  foes,  my  fair  Editli  ?"  he 
said  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  jnst  so  low  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  music — "  none  can  bear  enmity 
against  King  Richard,  when  he  deigns  to  show  himself, 
as  he  really  is,  generous  and  noble,  as  well  as  valiant  and 
honourable." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The  King 
kissed  it  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in  this 
matter  was  feigned  ;  but  you  are  deceived*    The  pun* 
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isbmeDt  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  was  just ;  for  he  had 
betrayed — ^no  matter  for  how  tempting  a  bribe,  fair  cousin 
— the  trust  committed  to  him.  But  I  rejoice,  perchance 
as  much  as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  him  a  chance  to  win 
the  field,  and  throw  back  the  stain  which  for  a  time  clung 
to  him,  upon  the  actual  thief  and  traitor.  No  ! — future 
times  may  blame  Richard  for  impetuous  folly  ;  but  they 
shall  say,  that  in  rendering  judgment,  he  was  just  when 
he  should,  and  merciful  when  he  could. ^* 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  said  Edith.  "  They 
may  call  thy  justice  cruelty — thy  mercy  caprice." 

"  And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "  as 
if  thy  knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour, 
were  unbelting  it  in  triumph — Conrade  of  Montserrat  is 
held  a  good  lance.  What  if  the  Scot  should  lose  the 
day  ?" 

"  It  is  in>possible  !"  said  Edith,  firmly — "  My  own 
eyes  saw  yonder  Conrade  tremble  and  change  colour, 
like  a  ba$e  thief.  He  is  guilty — and  the  trial  by  combat 
is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God. — I  myself,  in  such  a 
cause,  would  encounter  him  without  fear." 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  would'st,  wench,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  beat  him  to  boot ;  for  there  never  breathed 
a  truer  Plantagenet  than  tliou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, — "  See 
that  thou  continue  to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy  birth." 

"  What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at  this 
moment  .'^"  said  Edith.  ^^  Am  I  of  such  light  nature  as 
to  forget  my  nanie — my  condition  .'*" 

"I  will  speak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  King, "  and 
as  to  a  friend, — ^What  will  this  knight  be  to  you,  should 
he  come  ofl^  victor  from  yonder  li§ts  .'*" 

"  To  me  ?"  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame  and 
displeasure, — "  What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than  an 
honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  grace  as  Queen  Be- 
rengaria  might  confer  on  him,  had  he  selected  her  for  his 
lady,  instead  of  a  more  unworthy  choice  ?  The  mean- 
est knight  may  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  an  em- 
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press,  but  the  glory  of  hjs  choice,'*  she  said  proudly, 
**  must  be  his  reward." 

"Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you," 
said  the  King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  witli  honour  and  applause, 
and  his  sufferings  wiih  tears,"  answered  Edillu  "  Had 
he  desired  other  reward,  he  would  have  done  wisely  to 
have  bestowed  his  affections  within  his  own  degree." 

"  You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night-gear  for 
his  sake  ?"  said  Richard  King. 

"  No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "  tlian  I  would  have 
required  him  to, expose  his  life  by  an  action,  in  which 
there  was  more  madness  than  honour." 

"  Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  when 
the  favoured  lover  presses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a  sigh, 
her  stTirs  had  decreed  otherwise." 

"  Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  time,  threaten- 
ed me  with  the  influence  of  hiy  horoscope,"  Edith  re- 
plied, with  dignity.  "  Trust  me,  ray  liege,  whatever  be 
the  power  of  the  stars,  your  poor  kinswoman  will  never 
wed  either  jnfidcl,  or  obscure  adventurer. — Permit  me, 
that  I  listen  to  the  music  of  Blondel,  for  the  tone  of 
your  royal  admonitions  is  scarce  so  grateful  to  the  ear." 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  offered  nothing  worthy 
of  notice. 


CHAPTER  XXyill. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  lo  lance,  and  borse  to  bone  ? 

Grat. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  that  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  present  assemblage  of  various  nations  at  the  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,  should  take  place  at  one  hour  after  sunrise. 
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The  wide  lists,  which  had  been  constructed  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  inclosed  a  space 
of  hard  sand,  wljich  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
long  by  forty  in  width.  They  extended  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal  ad- 
vantage of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erect- 
ed on  the  western  side  of  the  inclosure,  just  in  the  centre, 
where  tlje  combatants  were  expected  to  meet  in  mid  en- 
counter. Opposed  to  this  was  a  gallery  with  closed  case- 
ments j  so  contrived,  that  the  ladies,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion it  was  erected,  might  see  the  fight  without  being  them- 
selves exposed  to  view.  At  either  extremity  of  the  lists 
was  a  barrier,  which  could  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the  Arch-Duke,  per- 
ceiving that  his  was  lower  tlian  King  Richard's,  refused 
to  occupy  it ;  and  CoRur  de  Lion,  who  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  much  ere  any  formality  should  have  interfered 
witli  the  combat,  readily  agreed  that  the  sponsors,  as 
they  were  called,  should  remain  on  horseback  during  the 
fight.  At  one  extremity  of  the  lists  were  placed  the 
followers  of  Richard,  and  opposed  to  them  were  those 
who  accompanied  the  defender,  Conrade.  Around  the 
throne  destined  for  the  Soldan,  were  ranged  his  splendid 
Georgian  Guards,  and  the  rest  of  the  inclosure  was  occu* 
pied  by  Christian  and  Mahommedan  spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by 
even  a  larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard  had  seen 
on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the  first  ray  of  the 
sun's  glorious  orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous 
call,  "To  prayer — to  prayer!"  was  poured  forth  by  the 
Soldan  himself,  and  answered  by  others,  whose  rank  and 
zeal  entitled  them  to  act  as  muezzins.  It  was  a  striking 
spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  their  devotions,  with  their  faces  turned  to 
Mecca.  But  when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's 
rays,  now  strengthening  fast,  seemed  to  confirm  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland's  conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were 
flashed  back  from  many  a  spear-head,  for  the  pointless 
bmces  of  the  preceding  day  were  certainly  no  kmger 
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such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to  his  master,  who  an- 
swered with  impatience,  that  he  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan  ;  but  if  De  Vaux  was  afraid 
of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  them- 
selves from  their  horses,  and  prostrated  themselves,  as  > 
if  for  a  second  morning  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  Queen,  with  Edith  and  her  attend- 
ants, to  pass  from  the  pavilion  to  the  gallery  intended  for 
them.  Fifty  guards  of  Saladin's  seraglio  escorted  them, 
with  naked  sabres,  whose  orders  were,  to  cut  to  pieces 
whomsoever,  were  he  prince  or  peasant,  should  venture 
to  gaze  on  the  ladies  as  they  passed,  or  even  presume 
tcrraise  his  head  until  the  cessation  of  the  music  should 
make  all  men  aware  that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gal- 
lery, not  to  be  gazed  on  by  the  curiousweye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  oriental  reverence  to 
the  fair  sex,  called  forth  from  Queen  Berengaria  some 
criticisms  very  unfavourable  to  Saladin  and  his  country. 
But  their  den,  as  the  royal  fair  called  it,  being  securely 
closed  and  guarded  by  their  sable  attendants,  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  contenting  herself  with  seeing, 
and  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  still  more  exqubite 
pleasure  of  being  seen. 

Meantime  the  sponsors  of  both  Champions  went,  as 
was  tlieir  duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed,  and 
prepared  for  combat.  The  Arch-Duke  of  Austria  was 
in  no  hurry  to  perform  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  having 
had  rather  an  Hnusually  severe  debauch  upon  wine  of 
Schiraz  the  preceding  evening.  But  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of 
the  combat,  was  early  before  the  tent  of  Conrade  of 
Montserrat.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  attendants  re- 
fused him  admittance. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves  ?"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  in  great  anger. 
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*<  We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend,'^  answered  Con- 
rade's  squire ;  *^  but  even  you  may  not  at  present  enter 
— ^tbe  Marquis  is  about  to  confess  himself." 

**  Confess  himself  !'*  exclaimed  the  Templar^  in  atone 
where  alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn, — ^*  and  to 
whom,  I  pray  thee  ?" 

"  My  master  bid  me  be  seeret,"  said  the  squire ;  on 
which  the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered 
the  tent  ahnost  by  f<»x:e. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginning 
his  confession. 

**  What  means  this,  Marquis  f "  said  the  Grand  Mas-' 
ter  ;  '*  up,  for  shame— -or,  if  you  must  needs  confess,  am 
not  I  here  ?" 

'*  I  have  confessed  to  you  too  oft  already,"  replied 
Conrade,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  faltering  voice. 
<^  For  (iod's  sake,  Grand  -Master,  begcHie,  and  let  me 
unfold  my  conscience  to  this  holy  man." 

"  In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am  f "  said  the  Grand 
Master. — "  Hermit,  prophet,  madman — say,  if  thou 
darest,  in  what  thou  excellest  me  ?" 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  tlie  hermit,  "  know 
that  I  am  like  the  latticed  wiYidow,  and  the  divine  light 
passes  through  to  avail  others,  though,  alas!  it  help- 
eth  not  me.  Thou  art  like  the  iron  stanchions,  which 
neither  receive  light  themselves,  nor  communicate  it  to 
any  one." 

«  Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said  the 
Grand  Master ;  "  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess  this 
morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  part  not  from  his  side." 

"  Is  this  your  pleasure,"  said  the  Hermit  to  Conrade ; 
«  for  think  not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man;  if  you  con- 
'tinue  to  desire  my  assistance." 

«  Alas,"  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "  what  would  you 
have  me  say  ? — Farewell  for  a  while — ^we  will  speak 
anon." 
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<<  Ob>  pvocrastitiatioD  P'  cxelaimed  the  hermit,  <^  tbou 
art  a  soul-murdereF !  Unhappy  man,  farewell— Ha(^  for 
a  while,  but  until  we  shall  both  meet — ao  matter  where. 
And  for  tbee,^  he  added,  turning  to  the  Grand  Master, 
"  Trbmble  !" 

"  Tremble !"  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously, 
"  I  cannot  if  I  would." 

The  hermit  heard  not  his  ai^wev,  having  left  the  tent. 

"  Come!  to  this  gear  hastily,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"since  thou  wilt  needs  go  ibrough  the  foolery. — Hark 
thee— I  dlink  I  know  most  of  thy  frailties  by  heart,  so 
we  may  omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  somewhat  a  long 
one,  and  begin  with  the  absolution.  What  signifies  count- 
ing the  spots  of  dirt  that  we  are  about  to  wash  fix>m  our 
hands?" 

"  Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Conrade,  "  it 
is  blasphemous  to  speak  of  pardoning  another." 

"  That  is  not  according  to  the  canon.  Lord  Marquis," 
said  the  Templar, — "  thou  art  more  scrupulous  than  or- 
thodox. The  absolution  of  the  wicked  fnriest  is  as  ef- 
fectual as  if  he  were  himself  a  saint, — otherwise,  God 
help  the  poor  penitent !  What  wounded  man  inquires 
whether  the  saigeon  that  tents  his  gashes  have  clean 
handki  or  no  ^— Come,  shall  we  to  this  toy  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Comrade,  "  I  will  rather  die  uncoofened 
than  mock  the  sacrament." 

"Come,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "rouse 
up  your  courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's  time 
thou  shdt  stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or  confess  thee 
in  thy  helmet,  like  a  valiant  knight." 

^^Alas,  Grand  Master,"  answered  Conrade,  "all'au* 
gurs  iU  for  this  afiair.  The  strange  discovery  by  the 
instinct  of  a  dog-— the  qevival  of  thia  Scottish  knight, 
who  cdlBes  into  the  lists  like  a  spectre— all  betofcois 
evil." 

"  Pshaw^"  said  the  Templar,  ^  I  hi(VO  seen  diee  beitd 
thy  lance  boldly  against  him  in  sport,  and  with  equal 
chance  of  success — think  thou  art  but  b  a  tournament, 
and  who  bears  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than  thou  ?— 
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Come,  squires  atod  arnldurers,  yotnr  master  must  be  ao- 
coutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  t» 
arm  the  Marquis. 

^^  What  morning  is  without  ?**  said  Conrade. 

^*  The  sun  rises  ditnfyy"  answered  a  squire. 

*'  Thou  seest,  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade,  **  nought 
smiles  on  us." 

'^  Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,  my  son,"  answer- 
ed the  Templar ;  ^^  thank  Heaven,  that  hath  tempered 
the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thine  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master ;  but  his  jests  had  lost 
their  influence  on  the  harassed  mind  of  the  Marquis,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  seem  gay,  his  gloom  com- 
municated itself  to  the  Templar* 

'*  This  craven,"  he  thought,  ^*  will  lose  the  day  in  pure 
faintness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  which  he  calls  tender 
conscience^  I,  whom  visions  and  auguries  shake  not 
— ^wbo  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as  tl)e  living  rock — I 
should  have  fought  the  combat  myself.— -Would  to  God 
the  Scot  may  strike  him  dead  on  the  spot — it  were  next 
best  to  his  winning  the  victory.  But  come  what  will,  he 
must  have  no  other  confessor  than  myselP-^our  sins 
are  too  much  in  common,  and-he  might  confess  my  share 
with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  con- 
tinued to  assbt  the  Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was  in  si- 
lence* 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mount- 
ed like  men  who  were  to  do  battle  for  a  kingdom's 
honour.  They  wore  their  vizors  up,  and,  riding  around 
the  lists  three  times,  showed  themselves  to  the  specta^ 
tors.  Both  were  goodly  persons,  and  both  had  noble 
countenances.  But  there  was  an  air  of  manly  con- 
fidence on  the  brow  of  the  Scot — a  radiancy  of  hope, 
which  amounted  even  to  cbeerfukiess,  while,  although 
pride  and  eflbrt  had  recalled  much  of  Conrade's  nat- 
ural courage,  there  lowered  still  on  his  brow  a  cloud  of 
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ominous  despondence.  Eren  bit  steed  seemed  to  tread 
less  lightly  and  blithely  to  the  trumpet-sound  than  tbe 
noble  Arab  which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth ;  and 
the  spruchr$precher  shook  his  head  while  be  obsenFed,  that 
while  the  cballenger  lode  around  the  Kstski  tbe  coarse 
of  the  sun,  that  is  from  right  to  left,  the  defender  made 
tbe  same  circuit  uiddersinsj  that  is  from  left  to  right, 
which  is  in  most  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  ahar  was  erected  just  beneadi  the  gaUe- 
ry  occupied  by  tbe  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the  her- 
mit in  the  dress  of  bis  order,  as  a  Carmefite  friar.  Other 
cburcbmen  were  also  present.  To  this  altar  tbe  chal- 
lenger and  defender  were  suecessiv^ely  brought  ferwardy 
conducted  by  their  respective  sponsors.  Dismounting 
before  it,  each  knight  avouched  tbe  josdce  of  his  cause 
by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that 
bis  success  might  be  according  lo  tbe  troth  or  felsehood  of 
what  he  then  swore.  They  aho  made  oath,  thai  they  came 
to  do  battle  in  knightly  guise,  and  with  the  usual  weapon?, 
disclaiming  the  use  of  spells,  charms,  or  magical  devices, 
to  incline  victory  to  their  side.  The  challenger  pronounc- 
ed his  vow,  with  a  firm  and  manly  voice,  and  a  bold  and 
cheerful  countenance.  When  the  ceremony  was  finish- 
ed, the  Scottish  Knight  looked  at  the  gallery,  and  bent 
his  bead  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  invisible 
beauties  wbicli  were  inclosed  within  ;  then,  loaded  with 
armour  as  be  was,  sprung  to  the  saddle  without  tbe  use 
of  tbe  stirrup,  and  made  his  courser  carry  him  in  a  suc- 
cession of  caracoles  to  bis  station  at  tbe  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lists.  Comrade  also  presented  himself 
before  tbe  altar  with  boldness  enough ;  but  bis  voice, 
as  be  took  the  oath,  sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned  in 
his  helmet.  Tbe  lips,  with  which  be  appealed  to  Heav- 
en to  adjudge  victciy  to  the  jiist  quarrel,  grew  white, 
as  they  uttered  tbe  impious  mockery.  As  be  turned 
to  remount  bis  horse,  tbe  Crrand  Master  approached 
him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify  something  about  tbe  sitting  of 
his  gorget,  and  whispered, — "Coward  and  fool! — re- 
call thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by 
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Hetivefi,  shbcdd^st  ihoii  esicttpe  him,  thou  esiitapesi  not 

The  sftvtige  totie  in  which  tliis  Was  whispered,  per^ 
haps  completed  the  confutioti  of  the  Marquis's  nerves, 
for  he  stumbled  as  he  made  to  horse ;  and  though  he 
recovered  his  feet,  sprung  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual 
agility,  and  displayed  his  address  in  horsemanship  as  he 
assumed  his  position  opposite  to  the  challenger's,  yet  the 
accident  did  not  escape,  those  who  were  on  the  watch  for 
omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  that  Crod  would 
show  the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The 
•trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rung  a  flourish,  and  a 
herald-at-arms  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists, 
— <<  Here  stands  a  good  knight.  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scot«- 
land,  champion  for  the  royal  King  Richard  of  England, 
who  accuseth  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  of  foul 
treason  and  dishonour  done  to  the  said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced  the 
name  and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce 
generally  known,  a  loud  and  cheerful  acclaim  jburst  from 
die  followers  of  King  Richard,  and  hardly,  notwitlistand- 
ing  repeated  commands  of  silence,  sufiered  the  reply  of 
the  defendant  to  be  heard.  He,  of  course,  avouched 
his  innocence,  and  offered  his  body  for  battle.  Tlie ' 
esquires  of  the  combatants  now  approached,  and  de- 
livered to  each  his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang 
the  former  around  his  neck,  that  his  two  hands  might  re- 
main free,— one  for  the  management  of  the  bridle,  tlie 
other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing,  the 
leopard,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and  broken 
chain,  in  allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  The  shield  of 
the  Marquis  bore,  in  reference  to  his  title,  a  serrated  and 
rocky  mountain.  Each  shook  his  lance  aloft,  as  if  to 
ascertain  the  weight  and  toughness  of  the  unwieldy 
weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  rest.  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  squires,  now  retired  to  tlie  barriers,  and  the 
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combftCants  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  with 
couched  lance  and  closed  vizor,  the  human  form  so  com- 
pletely inclosed,  that  thej  looked  more  like  statues  of 
molten-iron,  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silenc^e 
of  suspense  was  now  general — men  breadied  thicker, 
and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  m  their  eyes,  while 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting  and  paw- 
ing of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  were*  impatient  to  dash  into  career.  They 
stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  a  signal 
given  by  the  Soldan,  an  hundred  instruments  rent  the 
air  with  their  brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  strik- 
ing his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  slacking  the  rein,  the 
horses  started  into  full  gallop,  and  the  knights  met  in  mid 
space  with  a  shock  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  victory  was 
not  in  doubt — no,  not  one  moment.  Conrade,  indeed, 
snowed  hiroaelf  a  practised  warrior ;  for  he  struck  bis  an- 
tagonist knightly  in  the  midst  of  his  shield,  bearing  his  lance 
so  straight  and  true,  that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from  the 
steel  spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet.  The  horse  of  Sir 
Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three  yards  and  fell  on  his  haunch- 
es, but  the  rider  easily  raised  him  with  hand  and  rein. 
But  for  Conrade,  there  was  no  recovery.  Sir  Kenneth's 
lance  had  pierced  through  the  shield,  through  a  plated  cors- 
let of  Milan  steel,  through  a  secret,  or  coat  of  linked  mail, 
worn  beneath  the  torslet,  had  wounded  him  deep  in  the 
bosom,  and  borne  him  from  his  saddle,  leaving  the  trun- 
cheon of  the  lance  fixed  in  his  wound.  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  Saladin  himself,  descending  from  his  throne, 
crowded  around  the  wounded  man.;  while  &ir  Kenneth, 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet  he  discovered  his 
antagonist  was  totally  helpless,  now  commanded  him  to 
avow  his  guilt.  The  helmet  was  hastily  unclosed,  and 
the  wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the  skies,  replied, — 
"  What  would  you  more  ! — God  hath  decided  justly — ^I 
am  guilty — ^but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  the  camp  than 
I. — In  pity  to  my  soul,  let  me  have  a  confessor !" 
He  revived  as  he  uttered  these  words. 
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'^  The  talisman — the  powerful  remedy,  royal  brother," 
said  King  Richard  to  Saladin. 

"  The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  "  is  more  fit  to 
be  dragged  from  the  lists  to  the  gallows  by  the  heels, 
than  to  profit  by  its  virtues  ; — and  some  such  fate  is  in 
his  look,"  he  added,  after  gazing  fixedly  upon  the 
wounded  man  ;  *^  for,  though  his  wound  may  be  cured, 
yet  Azrael's  seal  is  on  the  wretch's  brow." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Richard,  "  L  pray  you  do  for 
him  what  you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  have  time  for 
confession — Slay  not  soul  and  body  !  To  him  one  half 
hour  of  time  may  be  worth  more,  by  ten  thousand  fold, 
than  the  life  of  the  oldest  patriarch." 

^'  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Saladin.     ^*  Slaves,  bear  this  wounded  man  to  our  tent." 

^^  Do  not  so,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hidierto 
stood  gloomily  looking  on  in  silence. — ''  The  royal  Duke 
of  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this  tmhappy  Chris- 
tian Prince  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Saracens,  that 
they  may  try  their  spells  upon  him.  We  are  his  spon- 
sors, and  demand  that  he  be  assigned  to  our  care." 

"  That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  offered  to 
recover  him  ?"  said  Richard. 

^*  Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting  himself. 
— *-^^  If  the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may  attend 
the  patient  in  my  tent." 

'*  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard  to 
Saladin,  *^  though  the  permission  be  ungraciously  yield- 
ed.— But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work. — Sound,  trum- 
pets— shout,  England^n  honour  of  England's  cham- 
pion !" 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  rung  forth  at 
once,  and  the  deep  and  regular  shout,  which  for  ages  has 
been  the  English  acclamation,  sounded  amidst  the  shrill 
and  irregular  yells  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  diapason  of  the 
organ  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm.  There  was  silence 
at  length. 

"  Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Coeur  de 
Lion,  ^*  thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may  change 
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his  iloD,  and  ibe  leopard  his  spots,  thougb  clerics  qnote 
Scripture  for  the  impossibility.  Yet  I  have  more  to  si^ 
to  yoa  when  I  have  conducted  you  to  the  presence  of 
the  ladies,  the  best  judges,  and  best  rewarders,  of  deeds 
of  chifalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 

**  And  thou,  princely  Sakdin,  wilt  also  attend  them.  I 
promise  thee  our  Queen  will  not  think  herself  welcome, 
if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank  her  royal  host  for 
her  most  princely  reception.'* 

Saladm  beat  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the  in- 
vitation. 

^'I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  9aid.  ^^The 
leech  leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the  champion  the 
lists,  even  if  he  be  summoned  to  a  bower  like  those  of 
Paradise.  And  farther,  royal  Richard,  know  that  the 
blood  of  the  East  flows  not  so  temperately  in  the  pres- 
ence of  beauty  as  that  of  your  land.  What  saith  the 
book  itself?  Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the 
Prophet,  who  shall  look  upon  it  ?  He  that  would  not 
be  burnt  avoideth  to  tread  on  hot  embers — wise  men 
spread  not  tlie  flax  before  a  bickering  torch-^-He,  saith 
the  sage,  who  hath  forfeited  a  treasure,  dotli  not  wisely 
to  turn  back  his  head  to  gaze  at  it." 

Richard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  motives  of 
delicacy  which  flowed  from  manners  so  different  from 
his  own,  and  urged  his  request  no  farther. 

*^  At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan  as  he  departed,  **  I  trust 
ye  will  all  accept  a  collation  under  the  black  camel-skin 
tent  of  a  chief  of  Curdistan." 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the  Chris- 
tians, comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  admitted  to  sit  at  a  feast  made  for  princes. 

^*  Hark  !"  said  Richard,  ^*  the  timbreb  announce  that 
our  Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  theur  gallery — 
and  see,  the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground,  as  if  struck  down 
by  a  destroying  angel.  All  lie  prostrate,  as  if  the  glance 
of  an  Arab's  eye  could  sully  the  lustre  of  a  lady's  cheek  ! 
Come,  we  will  to  the  paviUon,  and  lead  -  our  conqueror 
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thither  in  triumph. — How  I  pity  that  noble  Soldan,  who 
knows  but  of  love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior 
nature  !" 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to  wel- 
come the  introduction  of  the  victor  into  the  pavilion  o( 
Queen  Berengaria.  He  entered,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  sponsors,  Richard  and  Thomas  Longsword, 
and  knelt  gracefully  down  before  the  Queen,  though 
more  than  half  the  homage  was  sileatly  rendered  to 
Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand. 

**  Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose 
delight  was  in  the  execution  of  such  chivalrous  usages— 
^^  Let  Beauty  honour  Chivalry  !  Undo  his  spurs,  Beren- 
garia ;  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou  owest  him  what  marks 
of  favour  thou  canst  give. — ^Unlace  his  hehnet,  Edith — 
by  this  hand  thou  shalt,  wert  thou  the  proudest  Planta- 
genet  of  the  line,  and  he  the  poorest  knight  on  earth  !" 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,  Berengaria 
with  bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify  her  husband's 
humour,  and  Edith  blushing  and  growing  pale  alternate- 
ly, as  slowly  and  awkwardly  she  undid,  with  Longsword's 
assistance,  the  fastenings,  which  secured  the  helmet  to 
the  gorget. 

''  And  what  expect  you  from  beneath  this  iron  shell  ?" 
said  Richard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque  gave  to  view 
the  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth,  bis  face  glowing 
with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so  with  present  emotion. 
^^  What  think  ye  of  him,  gallants  and  beauties  ?"  said 
Richard.  *'  Doth  he  resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or 
doth  he  present  the  face  of  an  obscure  and  nameless  ad- 
venturer f  No,  by  my  good  sword  ! — Here  terminate 
his  various  disguises.  He  hath  knelt  down  before  you, 
unknown  save  by  his  worth — ^he  arises,  equally  distin- 
guished by  birth  and  by  fortune.  The  adventurous 
knight,  Kenneth,  arises  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Prince  Royal  of  Scotland  !" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
Edith  dropped  from  her  hand  the  hebnet,  which  she  had 
just  received. 
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^  Yes,  my  maAtcrs,'*  said  tjie  Kiiig>  *'  k  is  even  sb. 
Ye  know  how  Scotland  deceived  us  when  sbe  proposed  to 
send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold  company  of  her  beat 
and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms  in  this  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, but  failed  to  comply  with  her  engagements.  This 
noble  youth,  und»  whom  the  Scottish  cinisaders  were  to 
have  been  arrayed,  thought  foul  scorn  that  his  arm  should 
be  withheld  from  the  holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at  Sicily 
with  a  small  train  of  devoted  and  faithful  attendants, 
which  was  augmented  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  to 
whom  the  rank  of  their  leader  was  unknown.  The  con- 
fidants of  the  Royal  Prince  had  all,  save  one  old  fol- 
lower, fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept, 
had  nearly  occasioned  my  cutting  off,  in  a  Scottish  ad- 
venturer, one  of  the  nobler  hopes  of  Europe. — ^Why  did 
you  not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Huntingdon,  when  en- 
dangered by  my  hasty  and  passionate  sentence  ? — Was 
it  that  you  thought  Richard  capable  of  abusing  the  ad- 
vantage I  possessed  over  the  heir  of  a  King  whom  I 
have  so  often  found  hostile  ?" 

**  1  did  you  not  that  injustice,  royal  Richard,"  answer- 
ed the  Earl  of  Huntmgdon ;  ^'  but  my  pride  brooked 
not  that  I  should  avow  myself  Prince  of  Scotland  in 
order  to  save  my  life,  endangered  for  default  of  loyalty.. 
And,  moreover,  I  had  made  my  vow  to  preserve  my  hink 
unknown  till  the  crusade  should  be  accomplished ;  nor 
did  I  mention  it,  save  in  ariiculo  mortis,  and  under  the 
seal  of  confession,  to  yonder  reverend  hermit." 

^^  It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which 
made  the  good  man  so  urgent  with  me  to  recall  my  se- 
vere sentence  ?"  said  Richard.  **  Well  did  he  say  that, 
had  this  good  knight  faUen  by  my  mandate,  I  should  have 
wished  the  deed  undone  though  it  had  cost  me  a  limb— 
A  limb  ! — ^I  should  have  wished  it  undone  had  it  cost  me 
my  life — since  the  world  would  have  said  that  Richard 
had  abused  the  condition  in  which  the  heir  of  Scotland 
bad  placed  himself,  by  his  confidence  in  his  generosity." 
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"  Yet,  may  we  knew  of  jouv  Graee  by  what  strange 
a^d  happy  cbasce  this  riddle  was  at  leogu  read  ?"  said 
tba  Queen  Bereagaria. 

*'  Letters  wer&brougbt  to  us  horn  England/'  said  the 
King,  ^'  in  which  we  learnt,  among  other  unpleasant  news, 
that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  seized  upon  three  of  our 
nobles,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian,  and  aUeg* 
ed  as  a  cause,  that  lus  heir,  being  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  against  the 
heathen  of  Borussia,  was,  in  fact,  in  our  camp,  and  in 
our  power  ;  aud,  therefore,  Wiltiam  proposed  to  hold 
these  nobles  as  hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me 
the  first  light  on  the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leop- 
ard, and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  De  Vaux, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Askalon,  brought  back  with  him 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick-skulled 
slave,  who  bad  gone  thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  Vaux 
a  secret  he  should  have  uAd  to  me." 

'*  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord  of 
Gilsland.  ^*  He  knew  from  experience  that  my  heart 
is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself  Plantagenet." 

"  Thy  heart  soft  ?  thou  commodity  of  old  iron  ! — and 
Cumberland  flint,  that  thou  art !"  exclaimed  the  King. 
-*-'*  It  is  we  Plantagenets  who  boast  soft  and  feeling 
hearts,  Edith,"  turning  to  his  cousin,  with  an  expression 
which  called  the  blood  into  her  cheek — "  Give  me  thy 
hand,  my  fair  cousin,  and.  Prince  of  Scotland,  thine." 

**  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and 
endeavouring  to  hide  her  confusion,  under  an  attempt  to 
rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity.  ^'  Remember  you 
not  that  my  hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  converting  to 
the  Christian  faith  the  Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and 
all  his  turbaned  host  ?" 

*'  Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped  about, 
and  sits,  now  in  another  comer,"  replied  Richard. 

^*  Mock.not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said  the 
Hermit^  stepping  forward.  *'  The  heavenly  host  write 
nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant  records — ^it  is  man's 
eyes  which  are.  ux>  weak  to  read  their  characters  aright. 
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Know,  that  when  Saladin  and-Kennetb  of  Scotland  slept 
in  my  grotto,  I  read  in  the  stars,  that  there  rested  under 
my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe  of  Richard,  with  whom 
the  fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet  was  to  be  united.  Could 
I  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well 
known  to  me,  as  he  often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? — Again,  the  lights 
of  the  firmament  proclaimed  that  this  Prince,  the  husband 
of  Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian  ;  and  1, — 
weak  and  wild  interpreter  ! — argued  thence  the  conver- 
sion of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose  good  qualities  seemed 
often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better  faith.  The  sense  of 
my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the  dust,  but  in  the  dust 
I  have  found  comfort !  I  have  not  read  aright  the  fate  of 
others — who  can  asstire  me  but  that  I  may  have  miscal- 
culated mine  own  f  God  will  not  have  us  break  into  his 
council4iouse,  or  spy  out  his  hidden  mysteries.  We  must 
wait  his  time  with  watching  and  prayer — ^with  fear  and 
with  hope.  I  came  hither  the  stern  seer — the  proud 
prophet — skilled,  as  I  thought,  to  instruct  princes,  and 
gifted  even  with  supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with 
a  weight  which  I  deemed  no  shoulders  but  mine  could 
have  1)ome.  But  my  bands  have  been  broken  !  I  go 
hence  humble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent — and  not 
hopeless." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly ;  and 
it  is  recorded,  that,  from^that  period,  his  frenzy  fits 
seldom  occurred,  and  his  penances  were  of  a  milder 
character,  and  accompanied  with  better  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. So  much  is  there  of  self-opinion,  even  in  insanity, 
that  the  conviction  of  his  having  entertained  and  express- 
ed an  unfounded  prediction  with  so  much  vehemence, 
seemed  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood  on  the  human  fi-ame, 
to  modify  and  lower  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the  con- 
ferences at  the  royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  as  mute  in  the  presence  of  Edith 
Plantagenet,  as  when  he  was  bound  to  act  under  the  char- 
acter of  an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer.     It  may  be 
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well  believed  that  he  there  expressed,  with  suitable  earn- 
estness, the  passion  to  which  he  had  so  often  before 
found  it  difficult  to  give  words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Saladin  wait- 
ed to  receive  the  Princes  of  Christendom  in  a  tent, 
which,  but  for  its  large  size,  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  shelter  of  the  common  Curdman,  or  Arab  ;  yet, 
beneath  its  ample  and  sablo,  covering,  was  prepared  a 
banquet  after  the  most  gorgeous  fashion  of  the  East,  ex- 
tended upon  carpets  of  the  richest  stuffs,  with  cushions 
laid  fof  the  guests.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  describe  the 
t^loth  of  gold  and  silver — ^the  superb  embroidery  in 
Arabesque — ^the  shawls  of  Cashmere — and  the  muslins 
of  India,  which  were  here  unfolded  in  all  their  splendour ; 
far  less  to  tell  the  different  sweetmeats,  ragouts  edged 
with  rice  coloured  in  various  manners,  with  all  the  other 
niceties  of  Eastern  cookery.  Lambs  roasted  whole,  and 
game  and  poultry  dressed  in  pilaus,  were  piled  in  vessels 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  intermixed  with 
large  mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  ice  from 
the  caverns  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of 
cushions  at  the  head  of  the  banquet,  seemed  prepared 
for  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  such  dignitaries  as  he 
might  call  to  share  that  place  of  distinction,  while,  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  in  all  quarters,  but  over  this  seat 
of  eminence  in  particular,  waved  many  a  banner  and 
pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won,  and  kingdoms  over- 
thrown. But  amongst  and  above  them  all,  a  long  lance 
displayed  a  shroud,  the  banner  of  Death,  with  this  im- 
pressive inscription — "  Saladin  King  of  Kings — 
Saladin  Victor  of  Victors — Saladin  must  die.'* 
Amid  these  preparations,  the  slaves  who  had  Jtrranged 
the  refireshments  stood  with  drooped  heads  and  folded 
arms,  mute  and  motionless  as  monumental  statuary,  or 
as  automata,  which  waited  the  touch  of  the  artist  to  put 
them    in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the 
Soldan,  imbued  as  most  were,  with  the  superstitions  of 
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Jbis  time,  paused  over  a  horoscope  and  correspoodiBg 
scroUi  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  hermit  ^ 
Engaddi  when  he  departed  from  the  camp. 

*'  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  **  which,  pretending  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
Ti4urity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  to  guide,  and 
darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  illuminate !  Who 
would  not  have  said  that  I  was  that  enemy  most  danger- 
ous to  Richard,  whose  enmity  was  to  be  ended  by  mar- 
riage with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  now  appears  that  an 
anion  betwixt  this  gallant  Earl  and  the  lady  wiU  bring 
bout  friendship  betwixt  Richard  and  Scodand,  an  enemy 
more  dangerous  than  I,  as  a  wild-cat  in  a  chamber  b 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant  desert. — But 
then,"  he  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  **  the  combi- 
nation intimates,  that  this  husband  was  to  be  Christian.*-* 
Christian  ?"  he  repeated,  after  a  pause — '^  That  gave  the 
insane  fanatic  stargazer  hopes  that  I  might  renounce  my 
faith  !  but  me,  the  faithful  follower  of  ourProphet — me  it 
should  have  undeceived. — lie  there,  mysterious  scroll," 
he  added,  thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of  cushions  ; 
*'  strange  are  thy  bodements  and  fatal,  since,  even  when 
true  m  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  who  attempt  to 
decipher  their  meaning  all  the  effects  of  falsehood.— 
How  now !  what  means  this  intrusion  ?" 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,  who  rushed  into 
the  tent  fearfully  agitated,  with  each  strange  and  dispro- 
portioned  feature  wrenched  by  horror  into  still  more 
extravagant  ugliness, — ^his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  staring, 
bis  hands,  with  their  shrivelled  and  deformed  fingers, 
mildly  expanded. 

"  What  now  ?"  said  the  Soldan,  sternly.  ^ 

^  Acdpe  hoc  /"  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

*'  Ha  !  sav'st  thou  ?"  answered  Saladin. 

"  Acdpe  noc  /"  replied  the  panic-struck  creature,  un- 
conscious, perhaps,  that  he  repeated  the  same  words  as 
before. 

<'  Hence,  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  ^aid  the  Empero*^ 
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^  Nor  ftm  I  fimher  fool,''  Sftid  the  dwaif,  '<  than  to 
make  my  folly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  my  bread,  poor 
helpless  wretch  ! — Hear,  hear  me,  great  Soldan  !'' 

*^  Nay,  if  thoii  hast  actual  wrong  to  complain  of,**  said 
Saladin,  **  fool  or  wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the  ear  of  a 
King.— Retire  hither  with  me ;"  and  he  led  hkn  into  the 
inner  tent. 

Whateyer  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  soon  bro- 
ken off  by  tlie  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  yarious  Christian  princes,  whom  Saladin 
welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal  courtesy  well  becom- 
ing their  rank  and  his  own  ;  but  chiefly,  he  saluted  the 
young  Earl  of  Huntmgdon,  and  generously  congratulated 
^him  upon  prospects,  which  seemed  to  have  interfered 
with  and  overclouded  those  vdiich  he  had  himself  en- 
tertained. 

^^  But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  ^  thou  noble  youth, 
that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  more  welcome  to  Saladin, 
than  was  Kenneth  to  the  solitary  Ilderim  when  they  met 
in  the  desert,  or  the  distressed  Ethiop  to  the  Hakim 
Adonbec.  A  brave  and  generous  disposition  like  thine 
hath  a  value  independent  of  condition  and  birth,  as  the 
cool  draught,  which  I  here  profier  thee,  is  as  delicious 
from  an  earthen  vessel  as  from  a  goblet  of  gold.** 

The  Earl  of  Huntmgdon  made  a  suitable  reply,  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  various  important  services  he 
had  received  from  the  generous  Soldan  ;  but  when  he 
had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet,  which  the 
Soldan  had  proffered  to  him,  he  could  not  help  remarking 
with  a  smile,  '^  The  brave  cavalier,  Ilderim,  knew  not  of 
the  formation  of  ice,  but  the  munificent  Soldan  cools  his* 
sherbet  with  aK>w." 

*'  Would'st  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Curdman  as  wise 
as  a  Hakim  ?"  said  the  Soldan.  ^*  He  who  does  on  a 
disguise  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  and  the 
learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which  he  as- 
sumes. I  desired  to  see  how  a  brave  and  single-hearted 
cavalier  of  Frangistan  would  conduct  himself  in  debate 
with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed  ;  and  I  questioned 
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the  truth  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  know  by  what  argu- 
ments thou  wouidst  support  thy  assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  Uie  Arch-Duke  of  Austria, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention  of 
iced  sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure  and  some  bluntness 
the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  about 
to  replace  it. 

^^  Most  delicious  !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep  draught, 
which  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  feverishness  fol- 
lowing the  debauch  of  the  preceding  day,  had  rendered 
doubly  acceptable.  He  sighed  as  he  handed  the  cup 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.  Saladin  made  a 
sign  to  the  dwarf,  who  advanced  and  pronounced,  with 
a  harsh  voice,  the  words,  Acdpe  hoc  I  The  Templar 
started,  like  a  steed  who  sees  a  lion  under  a  bush  beside 
the  pathway  ;  yet  instantly  recovered,  and  to  hide,  per- 
haps, his  confusion,  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips— -but 
those  lips  never  touched  that  goblet's  riin.  The  sabre 
of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as  lightning  leaves  the  cloud. 
It  was  waved  in  the  air, — and  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Master  rolled  to  the  extremi^  of  the  tent,  while  the  trunk 
remained  for  a  second  standing  with  the  goblet  still  clench- 
ed in  its  grasp,  then  fell,  the  liquor  mingling  vrith  the 
blood  that  spirted  from  the  veins.^ 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and 
Austria,  nearest  to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the  bloody 
sabre  in  his  hand,  started  back  as  if  apprehensive  that  his 
turn  was  to  come  next.  Richard  and  others  laid  hand 
on  their  swords* 

^'  Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as  com- 
posedly as  if  nothing  had  happened,  *'  nor  you,  royal 
England,  be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seen.  Not  for  his 
manifold  treasons  ; — not  for  the  attempt  which,  as  may 
be  vouched  by  his  own  squire,  he  instigated  against  King 
Richard's  life  ; — not  that  he  pursued  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land and  myself  m  the  desert,  reducing  us  to  save  our 
lives  by  the  speed  of  our  horses  ;— not  that  he  had  stir- 
red up  the  Maronites  to  attack  us  upon  this  very  occa- 
iion,  bad  I  not  brought  up  unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs 
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fts  rendered  the  scheme  abortive  ; — not  for  any  or  all 
of  these  crimes  does  he  now  lie  there,  although  each 
were  deserving  such  a  doom  ; — but  because,  scarce  half 
an  hour  ere  he  polluted  our  presence,  as  the  simoom  em- 
poisons the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  comrade  and 
accomplice.  Comrade  of  Montserrat,  lest  he  should  con- 
fess the  infamous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been  en  • 
gaged." 

"  How  !  Conrade  murdered  ? — And  by  the  Grand 
Master,  his  sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend  !"  exclaim- 
ed Richard.  *'  Noble  Soldan,  I  would  not  doubt  thee^ — 
yet  this  must  be  proved— otherwise " 

**  There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  pointing 
to  the  terrified  dwarf.  *^  Allah,  who  sends  the  fire-fl}  to 
illuminate  the  night  season,  can  discover  secret  crimes  by 
the  most  contempt 

The  Soldan  pro<  hich 

amounted  to  this.  ;  he 

partly  confessed,  \  ^ec- 

tabanus  had  stray e  had 

been  deserted  by  1  1  left 

the  encampment  to  carry  uie  news  oi  ms  aeieai  .10  his 
brother,  and  others  were  availing  themselves  of  the  means 
which  Saladin  had  supplied  for  revelling.  The  wounded 
man  slept  under  the  influence  of  Saladin's  wonderful 
talisman,  so  that  the  dwarf  had  opportunity  to  pry  about 
at  pleasure,  until  he  was  frightened  into  concealment  by 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  step.  He  skulked  behind  a  curtain, 
yet  could  see  the  motions,  and  hear  the  words  of  the 
Grand  Master,  who  entered,  and  carefully  secured  the 
covering  of  the  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim  started 
from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  suspect- 
ed the  purpose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was  in  a  tone 
of  alarm  that  he  demanded  wherefore  he  disturbed  him  f 

"  1  come  to  confess  and  to  absolve  tliee,"  answered 
the  Grand  Master. 

Of  their  further  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remember- 
ed little,  save  that  Conrade  implored  the  Grand  Mastei 

31*      VQL.    II. 
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not  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and  that  the  Templar 
struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a  Turkish  dagger,  with  the 
words  accipe  hoc — words  which  long  afterwards^  haunted 
the  terrified  imagination  of  the  concealed  witness. 

*^  I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin,  *^  by  causing  the 
body  to  be  examined  ;  and  1  made  this  unhappy  being, 
whom  Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of  the  crime, 
repeat  in  your  own  presence  the  words  which  the  mur- 
derer spoke  ;  and  you  yourselves  saw  the  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  his  conscience." 

The  Soldan  paused,  and  the  King  of  England  broke 
silence : — 

^^  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed 
a  great  act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  different  aspect. 
But  wherefore  in  this  presence  ?  wherefore  with  thine 
own  hand  ?" 

*^  I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin ;  ^*  but  had 
I  not  hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether  averted, 
since,  if  I  had  permitted  hira  to  taste  of  my  cup,  as  he 
was  about  to  do,  how  could  I,  without  incurring  the  brand 
of  in  hospitality,  have  done  him  to  death  as  he  deserved  ? 
Had  he  murdered  my  father,  and  afterwards  partaken  of 
my  food  and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of  his  bead  could  have 
been  injured  by  me.  But  enough  of  him — let  his  carcass 
and  his  memory  be  removed  from  amongst  us.'' 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  the 
slaughter  obliterated  or  concealed,  with  such  ready  dex- 
terity, as  showed  that  the  case  was  not  altogether  so  un- 
common as  to  paralyze  the  assistants  and  officers  of 
Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which 
they  had  beheld  weighed  heavily  on  their  spirits,  and 
although,  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Soldan,  they 
assumed  their  seats  at  the  banquet,  yet  it  was  with  the 
silence  of  doubt  and  amazement.  The  spirits  of  Rich- 
ard alone  surmounted  all  cause  for  suspicion  or  embar- 
rassment. Yet  he,  too,  seemed  to  ruminatd  on  some 
proposition,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  making  it  in  the 
most  insinuatmg  and  acceptable  manner  which  was  pos- 
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sible.  At  length  he  drank  off  a  large  bowl  of  wme,  and, 
addressing  the  Soldan,  desired  to  know  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  he  had  honoured  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
with  a  personal  encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  proved  bis 
horse  and  his  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scotland,  as  cav- 
aliers are  wont  to  do  with  each  other  when  they  meet  in 
the  desert— and  modestly  added,  that  tliough  the  combat 
was  not  entirely  decisive,  he  had  not,  on  his  part,  much 
reason  to  pride  himself  on  the  event.  The  Scot,  on  the 
.  other  hand,  disclaimed  the  attributed  superiority,  and 
wished  to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 

"  Enough  of  honour  thou  hast  had  in  the  encounter,^' 
said  Richard,  **  and  I  envy  thee  more  for  that,  than  for 
the  smiles  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  though  one  of  them 
might  reward  a  bloody  day's  work — But  what  say  you, 
noble  princes  ;  is  it  fitting  that  such  a  royal  ring  of  chiv- 
ah-y  should  break  up  without  something  being  done  for 
fiiture  times  to  speak  of  ?  What  is  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  a  traitor,  to  such  a  fair  garland  of  honour  as  is 
here  assembled,  and  which  ought  not  to  part  without  wit- 
nessing something  more  worthy  x>{  their  regard  f  How 
say  you,  princely  Soldan — ^What  if  we  two  should  now,. 
and  before  this  fair  company,  decide  the  long  contended 
question  for  this  land  of  Palestine,  and  end  at  once  these 
tedious  wars  ?  Yonder  are  the  lists  ready,  nor  can  Pay- 
nimrie  ever  hope  a  better  champion  than  thou.  I,  unless 
worthier  oflSsrs,  will  lay  down  my  gauntlet  in  behalf  of 
Christendom,  and,  in  all  love  and  honour,  we  will  do 
mortal  battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.*' 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer.  His 
cheek  and  brow  coloured  highly,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  present,  that  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
accept  the  chaUenge.  At  length  he  said,  **  Fighting  for 
the  Holy  City  against  those  whom  we  regard  as  idolaters, 
and  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  and  graven  images, 
I  might  confide  that  Allah  would  strengthen  my  arm  ;  or, 
if  I  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Melech  Ric,  I  could  not 
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pass  to  Pahi£88  br  a  more  gkxious  defttb.  But  AUali 
has  already  given  Jerusalem  to  the  true  belierers,  and  it 
were  a  tempting  the  Grod  of  the  Prophet  to  peril,  upoa 
my  own  personal  strength  and  skill,  that  which  I  bold 
securely  by  the  superiority  of  my  forces.'' 

*^  If  not  for  Jerusalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in  tb^ 
tone  of  one  who  would  entreat  a  favour  of  an  intimate 
friend,  **  yet,  for  the  love  of  honour,  let  us  run  at  least 
three  courses  with  grinded  lances?" 

*^  Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half  smiling  at  Coeur  de 
Lion's  a&ctionate  earnestness  for  the  combat,  **  even 
this  I  may  not  lawfully  do.  The  master  places  the  sbep* 
herd  over  the  flock,  not  for  the  shepherd's  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  sheep.  Had  I  a  son  to  hold  the 
sceptre  when  I  fell,  1  might  have  had  the  liberty,  as  I 
have  the  will,  to  brave  this  bold  encounter ;  but  your  own 
Scripture  sayeth,  that,  when  the  herdsman  is  smitten,  the 
sheep  are  scattered." 

*'  Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard,  turn- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  sigh,  ^*  1  would 
have  given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for  that  one  half  hour 
beside  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert !" 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened  the 
spirits  of  the  assembly,  and  when  at  length  they  arose  to 
depart,  Saladin  advanced  and  took  Coenr  de  lion  by  the 
hand. 

"  Noble  Kbg  of  England,"  he  said,  **  we  now  part, 
never  to  meet  again.  That  yoiir  league  is  dissolved,  no 
more  to  be  reunited,  and  that  your  native  forces  aie  far 
too  few  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your  enterprtzc,  is  as 
well  known  to  me  as  to  yourself.  I  may  not  yield  you 
up  that  Jerusalem  which  you  so  much  desire  to  hold,  k 
is  to  us,  as  to  you,  a  Holy  City.  But  whatever  other 
terms  Richard  demands  of  Saladin,  shall  be  as  willingly 
yielded  as  yonder  fountain  yields  its  waters.  Ay,  and 
the  same  should  be  as  frankly  affi)rded  by  Saladin,  if 
Richard  stood  in  the  desert  with  but  two  archers  in  his 
train  !" 
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The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  bis  own  camp, 
and  in  a  short  space  afterwards,  the  young  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  espoused  by  Edith  Plantagenet.  The 
Soldan  sent,  as  a  nuptial  present  on  this  occasion,  the 
celebrated  talisman  ;  but  though  many  cures  were 
wrought  by  means  of  it  in  Europe,  none  equalled  in  suc- 
cess and  celebrity  those  which  the  Soldan  achieved,  it 
is  still  in  existence,  having  been  bequeathed  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  to  a  brave  knight  of  Scotland,  Sir  Simon 
of  the  Lee,  in  whose  ancient  and  highly  honoured  family 
it  is  still  preserved ;  and  although  charmed  stones  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  modem  Pharmacopoeia,  its  vir* 
tues  are  still  applied  to  for  stopping  blood,  and  in  cases 
of  canine  madness.^^ 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which  Richard 
relinqu]3hed  his  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  ever}'  his*^ 
tory  of  the  period. 
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1.  Pam  Si.  He  was  m  historical  hero,  &iUifuU;r  atUcfaed,  as  is  here 
expresseol  to  Kiar  Richard,  and  is  noticed  with  distinction  in  the  romance 
mentioned  in  the  uitrodoction.  At  the  b^ffjiuiing  of  the  romance,  mention  is 
made  of  a  tournament,  in  which  the  king  returns  three  times  with  a  fresh  suit 
of  armour,  which  acted  as  a  dtsgoise ;  and  at  each  appearance,  some  knight 
of  great  prowess  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  him.  When  Ricaard  returned 
the  second  time,  thb  followmg  is  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  his  proceedinss  >— 
"  He  now  mounted  a  ba3r  horse,  assumed  a  suit  of  armour  painted  ndf  and 
a  helmet,  the  crest  of  which  was  a  red  hound,  with  a  long  tail  which  reached 
to  the  earth  ;  an  emblem  iutended  to  convey  his  indignation  against  the 
heathen  hounos  who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  determination  to  attempt 
their  destruction.  Having  sufficiently  signalized  himself  in  his  new  disguise, 
he  rode  into  the  ranks  for  the  purpose  or  selecting  a  more  formidable  Mver- 
sarj:  and,  delivering  bis  spear  to  his  squire,  took  bis  mace,  and  assaulted 
Sis  Thomas  de  Mnlton,  a  knight  whose  prowess  was  deservedly  held  in  the 
hiehest  estimation.  Sir  Thomas,  apparently  not  at  all  disordered  by  a  blow 
which  would  have  felled  a  common  adversary,  calmly  advised  him  to  go  and 
amuse  himself  elsewhere ;  but  Richard,  having  aimed  at  him  a  second  and 
more  violent  stroke,  by  which  his  helmet  was  nearly  crashed,  he  returned  it 
with  such  vigour  that  the  king  lost  his  stirrups,  and.  recovering  himself  with 
some  difficulty,  rode  off  with  all  speed  into  the  forest.''— C^Lis'f  £bic»- 
MfM,  pp.  193, 194. 

5.  Page  90.    The  Physician. 

3.    Page  102.    The  Angel  of  Death. 

i.  Page  129.  The  Assisses  de  Jerusalem  were  the  digest  of  feudal  law, 
composed  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  for  the  government  olthe  Latin  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  when  reconquered  from  the  Saracens.  *'  It  was  composed  with 
advice  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  the  clergy  aad  laity,"  and  is,  says  the 
historian  Gibbon,  **  a  precious  monument  of  finidatory  iorisprudence,  (bunded 
upon  those  principles  of  fieedom  which  were  essential  to  tiie  system." 

A.    Page  146.    Richard  was  thus  called  by  the  Eastern  motions. 

6.  Page  189.  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  English  used  to  speak  of 
their  poor  northern  neighbours,  forgetting  that  their  own  encroachments  upon 
the  independence  of  Scotland  obli^red  the  weaker  nation  to  defend  themselves 
by  policy  arwell  as  force.  The  disgrace  must  be  divided  between  Edward 
I.  and  UL,  who  enforced  their  domination  over  a  free  country,  and  the  Scots 
who  were  compelled  to  take  compulsory  oaths,  without  any  purpose  of  keep- 
ingthem. 

7.  Page  278.    Some  preparation  of  opium  seems  to  be  intimated. 

8.  Page  906.  A  udlversal  tradition  ascribed  to  Sir  Tristrem,  femoos  for 
Ws  love  (M  the  feir  Queen  Yseull^-the  laws  concerning  the  practice  of  wood- 
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rraA,  or  veneris,  as  it  was  called,  being  those  that  related  to  the  rules  of  the 
chase,  which  were  deemed  of  much  consequence  during  the  middle  ages. 

9.  P;%ge  964.  The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  supposed  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  was  taken  from  the  real  tragedy  enacted  by  Saladin^  opoo 
{\w  person  of  Arnold  or  Ranald  de  ChatilToii.  This  person,  a  soldier  of 
rnriuite,  had  seized  a  castle  on  the  ver^%  pf  the  desert,  from  whence  he  made 
pKinderiog  excursions,  and  insulted  aad  ^^bused  the  pilgrims  who  were  on 
ihoir  juurney  to  Mecca.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  account  that  Saladin  declared 
war  asrniiist  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  last  Latin  King  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
C'iirist.an  monarch  was  defeated  Ivy  Saladin  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  and 
havin!?  been  made  pri'-ouer,  with  Uhatillon  and  others,  was  conducted  before 
(he  Soldan.  The  victor  presented  to  his  exhausted  captive  a  cup  c^  sherbet, 
( ooled  in  snow.  Lusinan  havmg  drank,  was  about  to  hand  the  cup  to 
Chuillon,  when  the  Soldan  interferwl.  "  Your  person,"  he  said,  "  my  royal 
prisoner,  is  sacred,  but  the  cup  of  Saladin  must  not  be  profaned  by  a  Ulas- 
phemoui  robber  and  ruffian."  So  saying,  he  slew  the  captive  knight  by  a 
blow  of  his  sctmilar.^-43eo  Gibboit's  Historf. 

The  Lkb  PcNifT. 

If).  r<-\re  369.  Since  the  last  sheet  of  this  volume  of  the  present  editioB 
wris  |)rfntr>d  oflT,  a  kind  friend  has  transmitted  the  following  curious  document, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  Lee  Penny  had  at 
«>ae  time  ^ven  uneasiness  to  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  Clydesdale. 

(Copy) 
Extract  from  the  AssemUie  Books  at  Glasgow,  anent  the  Lee  Penny  stone. 

Apud  OlasgoWf  21  of  October  • 
Strod.  SB88.  t. 

(^UHii.K  day,  amongest  the  referries  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Ministry  of 
Lanark,  it  was  proponed  to  the  Synod  that  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Raploch  had 
pumiieit  an  Complaint  before  them  against  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  anent 
t!ic  superstitious  usinfi^  of  an  Stone,  set  in  silver,  for  the  curing  of  deseased 
(^aitle.  qlk  the  said  Gavin  affirmed  could  not  be  lawfully  nsit,  and  that  they 
had  deferrit  to  give  ony  decisionne  thairin  till  the  advice  of  the  Assemblie 
might  be  had  concermng  the  same.  The  Assemblie  having  inquirit  of  the 
manner  of  using  thereof,  and  particulariy  miderstood,  be  examination  of  the 
said  Laird  of  Lee  and  otherwise^  that  the  custom  is  only  to  cast  the  stone  in 
some  watff,  and  give  the  deaeasit  Cattle  thereof  to  drink,  and  that  the  same 
is  done  without  using  any  words,  such  as  Charmers  and  Sorccreirs  use  in 
tliair  unlawfull  practices ;  and  considering  that  in  nature  thair  are  nMn^ 
ihin<i^  seen  to  work  strangt  effects,  whereofno  human  wit  can  give  a  reaM>n, 
it  having  plea^tt  God  to  give  to  stones  and  herbs  a  speciall  vertue  for  bealinj^ 
of  many  iitfirmities  in  man  and  beast,  advises  the  Brethren  to  surcease  thair 
process,  as  therein  they  perceive  no  ground  of  GflTence,  and  admonishes  the 
sai'i  Laird  of  Lee,  in  the  using  of  the  said  stone,  to  take  heid  thai  it  be 
iisit  hercaAer  with  the  least  scandle  that  possibly  maybe.  Extract  ont  of  the 
Bookw  of  the  Assemblie  holden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  at  thair  command. 

'  M.  Robert  Youbo,  Clerk  to  the 
Assemblie  at  Glasgow. 

*  The  year  is  unfortunately  not  given ;  but  the  Sir  James  Lockhait  named 
in  the  extract  was  bom  in  1596,  and  died  in  1674. 


END    OF   THE    CRUSADERS. 
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